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Abt.  I.— 1.  The  Test' Act  Reporter.     Nos.  1  and  It. 

2.  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  petitioning  fot 

Relief  from  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.    Third  Edition. 

3.  The  Necessity  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  maintained,  in  a 

Brief  Review  of  the  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

4.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  George  Canning,  on  the  Repeal  of 

the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.    By  John  Bowring. 

AS  we  deem  the  question  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  im- 
mediately repealmg  the  Sacramental  Test  imposed  by  the 
two  acts  of  Charles  11^  commonly  called  the  Ck)rporation  and 
Test  Acts^  to  be  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  public^  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  character  of  the  legislature^  our  readers  will 
probably  not  be  displeased  to  see  us  enter  upon  it  at  some 
length,  and  we  shall  do  so  rather  historically  than  argumenta- 
tively.  The  Dissenters,  from  very  mistaken  views  of  policy, 
have  suffered  not  only  the  country,  but  themselves,  to  lorget, 
or  overlook,  both  the  facts  and  arguments  on  which  the  discus- 
sion must  turn ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  rather  minutely  to 
go  over  the  ground  of  history,  in  order  the  better  to  decide  on 
the  measures  which  policy  requires. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  proneness  to  rest  the 
settlement  of  a  question  so  important,  and  one  which 
regards  the  common  rights  of  all  honest  members  of  a  com- 
munity, on  arguments  of  authority  and  antiquity,  on  principleii 
established  in  times  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  could  not 
well  be  better  suited  than  our  own  to  the  calm  discussion  of 
important  principles ;  but  in  deference  to  those  with  whom 
antiquity  is  virtue,  and  precedent  is  justice,  we  shall'  not  be 
throwing  away  our  time  if  we  detail  certain  historical  facts ; 
facts  from  wluch  the  public  may  judge  how  far  these  boasted 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution  had  the  sanction  of  forethought 
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and  design ;  how  far  they  can  be  said  to  derive  any  authority 
whatever  from  the  views  of  their  institutors ;  how  far  they  are 
fairly  applicable  to  existing  circumstances;  and  whether,  in 
short,  the  man  who  supports  the  continuance,  for  a  moment, 
of  the  system  of  exclusion  has  not  the  same  task  imposed  on 
him  as  if  he  were  now  proposing  the  enactment  of  sucn  a  code. 
In  considering  the  expediency  of  intermingling  such  materials 
with  any  sound  fabric  of  society,  the  sober  legislator  would 
have,  of  course,  to  weigh  the  undoubted  evils  in  which  such 
civil  distinctions  necessarily  involve  the  community,  against 
the  contingent  dangers  against  which  he  seeks  to  provide ;  and 
must  be  prepared  to  justify  the  absurdities  and  anomalies  in 
which  a  religious  test  involves  those  who  should  take  upon  them- 
selves the  task  either  of  enforcing  it,  which  no  man  ventures  to 
contemplate,  or  virtually  abandoning;  it  by  repeated  suspension, 
according  to  the  strange  course  adopted  by  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  nation. 

The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  are  two  enduring  records  of 
the  divisions  and  absurdities  of  a  disgraceful  and  profligate  reign. 
The  date  of  their  birth  bears  with  it  an  evil  omen.  They  are 
the  deformities  which  one  might  expect  to  grow  out  of  unhealthy 
elements;  they  are  so  odious  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state 
of  society,  that  their  advocates  justify  their  existence  only  by 
their  annual  nullification ;  yet  the  love  of  power,  and  the  charm 
which  some  men  (especially  priests)  fed  in  maintaining  su- 
periorities and  distinctions,  however  frivolous,  and  even  mis- 
chievous, will,  most  likely-  render  these  disgraceful  statutes  the 
objects  of  an  obstinate  defence,  which  will  yield  to  nothing  but 
necessity,  or  to  the  growing  incapacity  of  finding  advocates  to 
put  a  plausible  face  upon  such  imoecility,  folly,  and  tyranny. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  singular  was  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  those  whom  faithless  and 
arbitrary  measures  afterwards  formed  into  the  body  which 
assumea  the  name  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  immediate 
questions  in  debate  were  not  what  were  to  be  the  relative 
positions  of  an  Established  Church  formed  on  a  previously  de- 
termined basis,  apd  a  body  of  Dissenters  adopting  a  distinct 
form,  or  several  distinct  forms,  of  worship  and  discipline,  but 
what  ought  in  future  to  be  the  form  of  the  Protestant  Church ; 
and  this  Question  continued  to  be,  or  was  professed  to  be,  the 
subject  oi  inquiry  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign. 
The  different  sects  of  the  reformers  had  not  been  used  to 
establish  separate  communions ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
no  sin  they  contemplated  with  more  alarm  than  that  of  schism  $ 
occasional  conformity,   at  least,  was  always  practised  eren 
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between  those  who  differed  in  other  respects  very  widely. 
One  of  the  rules  which  the  Puritans  imposed  on  themselves  in 
1687  was^  that  they  should  endeavour  to  wipe  off  the  imputation 
of  schism^  inasmuch  as  the  brethren  communicated  with  the 
Church  in  the  word  and  eacranients,  and  in  all  other  things 
except  its  corruptions.  When  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
established^  objections  were  made  to  separate  congregations 
for  the  Independents^  who  alleged  for  themselves  that  they 
agreed  in  essential  points,  and  would  communicate  occasionally 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  receive  its  members  to 
communion  in  return.  After  the  Restoration,  till  persecution 
and  proscription  gradually  separated  Protestants  into  denomi* 
nations,  and  made  an  abstinence  from  communion  a  point  of 
honour  j  nay  even  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  itself,  the  Dissen* 
tient  Protestants  made  a  practice  of  conforming  to  the  Epis* 
copal  Church,  to  such  an  extent,  at  least,  as  left  the  sacra- 
mental test  a  most  inefficient  means  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
possession  of  any  office  for  which  it  was  a  qualification,  if  we 
are  to  suppose  mat  such  a  design  was  in  the  original  contempla- 
tion of  its  promoters. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Presbyterians  were  active  co- 
operators  in  the  restoration  of  Charles.  They  possessed  the 
principal  political  power,  and  in  his  declaration  from  Breda, 
he  had  ^^  declared  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that 
no  maA  should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  kingdom."'  The  manner  in  which  this 
ftill  liberty  was  contemplated,  as  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
was,  doubtless,  the  settlement  of  the  discipline  and  ritual  of 
the  Church  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  How  far  duch  a  scheme 
of  comprehension  was  possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  system  which  should  create 
a  still  wider  line  of  Separation  could  have  been  looked  to,  still 
less  one  whieh  would  impose  civil  penalties  and  disabilities  on 
those  whom  it  should  exclude  from  their  then  state  of  actual 
conformity. 

Some  of  the  earliest  measures  of  king  Charles's  reign  held 
out  the  promise  of  such  a  project  of  reconciliation  as  should 
proti»>te  a  closer  union  in  the  Protestant  Church  than  that 
whieh  arose  from  the  occasional  conformity  practised  by  those 
who,  under  protest  against  its  corruptions,  still  made  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  avoid  the  charge  of  schism.  The  Presbyterian 
clergy  even  retained  their  livings  ;  the  king  declared  an  inten- 
tfen  of  revising  the  Liturgy,  to  remove  or  conciliate  obnoxious 
poi»tsr|  iiiid  eisAttmrnrA  were  s^kinf  to  emlnraee.  all  piorties  undex: 
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a  tolerant  and  comprehensive  Episcopal  Church.  While  all  this 
was  in  negotiation,  the  act  was  passed  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Corporation  Act ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  sort  of 
church  which  it  was  then  in  avowed  contemplation  to  establish, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  government  and  the  church  towards 
those  who  afterwards  became,  but  were  not  then,  Dissenters, 
we  proceed  to  remind  our  readers  briefly  of  the  history  of  this 
act  and  of  the  nature  of  those  regulations,  for  which  subsequent 
enactments  and  altered  feelings  provided  victims,  which  were 
not  and  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers. 

The  Corporation  Act  was  designed  to  constitute  a  temporary 
tribunal  for  settling  questions,  as  to  who  were  the  rightfol  pos- 
sessors of  offices,  which,  after  so  much  civil  discussion,  had 
naturally  rival  claimants,  among  whom  the  restored  government 
reckoned  its  favourites  whom  it  sought  to  put  in  possession 
by  summary  process.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  act 
passed  merely  as  an  authority  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
determine  these  questions ;  with  very  extended  powers,  no 
doubt,  to  remove,  as  arbitrarily  as  they  pleased,  persons  whom 
they  should  consider  dangerous  to  the  restored  dynasty,  from 
their  principles  and  connexions  with  the  dissolved  government. 
To  those  whom  they  should  establish  or  confirm,  they  were 
directed  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
together  with  an  oath  disclaiming  the  lawfulness  of  bearing  arms 
against  the  king,  and  a  declaration  disavowing  ^^  the  Solemn 
Le^ue  and  Covenant.^' 

When  this  bill,  however,  came  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
disposition  showed  itself  for  making  this  statute  subservient 
to  a  more  extensive  zeal  for  the  ^^  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  both  in  church  and  state,^'  and  the  bill  was  in  con- 
sequence wholly  remodelled.  The  new  plan  went  so  far  as  to 
require  all  corporations  to  renew  their  charters,  and  to  vest  in 
the  king  a  perpetual  power  of  appointing  to  the  principal 
offices.  The  Commons,  on  the  bill  coming  back  in  this  form, 
manifested  great  indignation  at  such  an  attempt  to  convert  a 
temporary  expedient  arising  out  of  a  present  emergency  into 
*  a  permanent  change,''  and  they  demanded  a  conference.  In 
conference,  after  several  meetings,  the  Lords  gave  way,  and  the 
Houses  were  nearly  agreed,  when,  unfortunately,  an  adjourn- 
ment took  place.  On  their  re-assembling,  the  Lords  rallied 
again,  and  proposed  the  famous  clause  which  now  affects  the 
Dissenters,  and  by  which  it  is  provided  that,  after  the  com- 
nussion  (which  was  to  last  two  years)  should  expire  (1663),  no 
person  should  be  placed  in  any  office,  of  magistracy  or  place  of 
employment  in  the  govenmient  of  cities^  boroughs^  &c.;  who 
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had  not  within  one  year  next  before  election  taken  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  besides  taking  the  oaths,  and  making  the  declara- 
tion before  mentioned.  The  Commons  at  length  assented  to 
this  sort  of  compromise,  and  the  bill  accordingly  so  passed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  against  whom  this  clause  (the  only 
part  of  the  act  which  is  of  a  permanent  character)  was  directed, 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  against  whom  the  act  afterwards  ope- 
rated, did  not  then  exist ;  and  it  would  require  a  belief  in  some 
very  far-sighted  sagacity  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
to  suppose  that  they  already  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
a  church  so  exclusive  as  to  make  many  of  the  very  persons  who 
then  concurred  in  the  enactment  before  them,  the  immediate 
subjects  of  its  operation.  The  clause  in  question  was  not  to 
take  effect  till  alter  two  years.  The  then  actual  holders  of 
offices,  and  those  who  should  come  in  during  the  two  years, 
were  not  required  to  evince  actual  conformity  to  the  existing 
church;  but  it  was  provided  that  all  should  conform  to  the 
extent  of  communion,  after  the  two  years,  during  which,  if 
there  was  any  faith  in  promises,  the  church  was  to  have  become 
free  from  most  of  the  objections  which  then  existed  against  it 
in  many  honest  minds,  and  to  be  one  to  which  few,  if  any, 
of  the  persons  on  whom  the  weight  afterwards  fell,  would 
scruple  the  most  complete  conformity.  Who  believed,  when 
this  act  passed,  that  before  the  time  it  should  come  into  opera- 
tion, the  Church  of  England  would  have  shut  its  doors  to  every 
prospect  of  communion  with  any  but  its  thorough- going  mem- 
bers? What  Presbyterian,  when  he  concurred,  as  numbers  did, 
in  passing  this  bill,  anticipated  such  future  proceedings  as 
would  make  it  operate  against  its  very  advocates  ? 

In  the  next  place  it  should  be  observed,  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  Test  itself,  and  the  previous  history  of  its  application,  the 
object  manifestly  was,  to  guard  against  dangers  to  arise,  not  from 
Protestants,  but  Catholics.  We  have  abeady  seen  that,  as  the 
practice  of  Protestant  sects  then  stood,  and,  still  more,  as  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  had  every  prospect  of 
soon  being,  the  imposition  of  a  sacramental  Test  would  be 
neither  a  proof  of  thorough  attachment  to  the  establishment, 
nor  a  means  of  keeping  out  of  office  even  a  known  conscientious 
scrupler  against  many  of  its  forms  and  ordinances. 

The  sacrament  had  been  often  used  as  a  Test,  but  always  of 
Catholicism,  till  the  exclusive  system  of  the  church  ultimately 
created  a  body  of  Protestant  Dissidents,  who  began,  as  a 
point  of  honour,  to  refuse  that  communion  which  they  had  not 
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scrupled  till  it  was  imposed  upon  them.  The  first  law,  requiring 
the  taking  of  the  sacrament  (to  which  it  was  found  the  Catho- 
lics objected,  though  they  often  conformed  so  far  as  to  attend 
service)  was  passed  in  the  3rd  James  I,  imposing  that  ordi- 
nance, as  well  as  general  conformity,  on  converted  recusants. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  legislature  conceiving  that  a  Protestant 
would  object  to  such  a  conformity.  From  1614,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  the  taking  of  the  sacra- 
ment on  its  members,  ^^  for  the  security  of  the  House,  that  no 
Papist  sit  among  us."  Mr.Love,in  the  debate  on  the  Toleration 
Act,  says,  ^^I  had  the  honour  to  sit  here  in  the  long  parliament, 
and  it  was  then  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  see  whether  we 
were  all  Protestants,  by  ordering  all  to  receive  the  sacrament." 
In  1661  (the  very  year  the  Corporation  Act  passed)  there  were 
fifty-six  Presbyterians  in  the  House,  and  only  cme,  or  at  most 
two,  had  any  objection  to  communicate.  It  is  therefore  idle  to 
suppose,  that  if  it  had  been  the  intent  of  the  legislature  to 
exclude  all  but  Church  of  England  men  (and  Church  of  England 
men  of  the  exclusive  character  which  they  did  not  then  possess, 
but  acquired  by  subsequent  enactments)  it  would  not  have 
selected  some  Test  more  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  however,  soon  destroyed  the  hopes 
which  had  been  built  on  the  promises  of  a  tyrant,  and  restored 
the  Church  of  England  to  strictness  and  severity  of  rule  and 
discipline.  Those  persons  who,  by  its  provisions,  were  by 
degrees  dragooned  into  that  body  which  has  been  since  known 
by  the  name  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  became  subjected 
throughout  this  reign,  to  severe  visitations  for  any  open 
exercise  of  a  distinct  worship.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  all  the 
shiftings  of  their  position  through  the  selfishness  and  intrigues 
which  frequently  entangled  them.  Now  courted  by  the  king 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  to  assist  in  plans  of  toleration — 
now  leagued  with  other  Protestants  to  oppose  at  all  risks  the 
evil  designs  of  the  court— but  always  cajoled  in  the  end  by 
both  sides — the  allies  of  each  when  wanting  their  assistance — 
the  victims  of  each  when  their  assistance  was  useless — the 
history  of  the  Dissenters  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  fra- 
gility of  any  alliance  which  the  oppressed  may  form  with  any 
body  of  oppressors — of  the  vanity  oi  the  sacrifice  made  by  con- 
fiding patience  to  despotic  will — and  of  the  faithlessness  of 
hierarchies,  and  courts,  and  kings. 

Still,  however,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  even  when  practical  nonconformity  would  have  been  severely 
punished,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  sacramental  Test  would  have 
been  the  plan  to  which  a  sa^cious  politician  would  have  had 
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recourse^  to  work  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  but  such  as  were 
thoroughly  affected  to  the  church ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  plan 
suitable  to  such  an  end,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  was 
then  in  view.  In  1663,  Baxter,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  was  the 
public  advocate  for  communion  in  the  parish  churches  ;  and  at 
another  meeting  in  1666,  it  was  agreed  that  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  was  in  itself  lawful  and  good.  Stilling- 
fleet  dates  any  thing  like  a  complete  separation,  from  the  time 
of  the  king's  indu^ence,  under  which  meeting-houses  were 
built,  in  1671-2.  The  sacramental  Test,  therefore,  long  con- 
tinued no  bar  to  Protestant  nonconformists. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  arrive  at  the  second  ^^  bulwark  of 
the  Constitution,''  against  the  arts  of  the  sectaries,  viz.  the 
Test  Act  passed  in  1672.  It  is  true,  that,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1673,  a  bill  had  been  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same  year,  which,  though  its  plan 
and  provisions  are  not  known,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
place  all  offices  in  the  hands  of  persons  ^^  conformable  to  the 
Church  of  England  $"  but  its  failure  is  evidence  of  the  feeling 
on  the  subject,  while  its  introduction  bears  testimony  to  the 
conclusion,  that  something  more  than  the  sacramental  Test  was 
then  wanted,  if  the  object  was,  to  keep  out  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists. In  I67I,  the  king  began  to  assume  his  dispensive 
power,  and  the  objection  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  to 
the  principle  of  such  an  indulgence  in  their  own  favour,  which 
ought  to  have  secured  them  (as  in  fact  to  a  great  degree  it  did) 
the  gratitude  of  the  constitutional  party,  made  the  court  their 
deadliest  enemy,  and  frustrated  many  subsequent  efforts  for 
their  legitimate  relief  from  the  consequences  brought  on  them 
by  the  statutes  in  which  they  concurred  in  order  to  restrain  the 
imminent  dangers  from  Popery. 

In  1672-3,  parliament  met  in  great  and  well-founded  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  designs,  and  with  a  strong  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  good  government,  even  though  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  that  the  true  policy  of  the  lovers  of  their 
country  was,  to  knit  all  Protestants  together.  The  Nonconform- 
ists had  similar  views  and  wishes,  and  were  disposed  to  make  all 
sacrifices  to  promote  the  popular  union  and  strength.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  Commons  reprobated  the  king's  indulgence, 
a  general  feeling  was  expressed,  that  Protestant  Dissenters  ought 
to  have  a  legal,  not  an  Ulegal  toleration,  and  a  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  for  their  ease.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  concurred  in  the  principle,  but  having  made  amend- 
ments which  created  delay,  the  king,  by  one  of  the  tricks,  which 
several  times  during  bis  m$n  defeated  all  the  exertions  of  par- 
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fiament  to  extricate  the  Dissenters  from  the  exclusion  in  which 
they  were  involved^  compelled  a  hasty  adjournment,  and  thus 
defeated  the  measure.  During  the  progress  of  these  discussiona^ 
it  had  been  proposed  to  exclude  Protestant  Nonconformists  from 
parliament  (as  was  most  effectually  done  in  the  case  of  Catholics 
during  this  reign),  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

Qn  the  very  next  day  to  the  one  in  which  it  was  resolved  thus 
to  relieve  Protestant  Dissenters,  it  was  determined  to  take  mea- 
sures to  ^^  prevent  the  growth  ofj^operyf*  and  soon  after  was 
introduced  the  Test  Act,  which  bears  the  title  of  "  An  Act  for 
preventing  danger  which  may  happen  from  Popish  Recusants,'' 
and  it  moved  forward  through  its  stages  concurrently  with  the  act 
to  relieve  Protestant  Nonconformists.  At  one  time  it  was  pro- 
posed to  forward  the  latter  bill  first ;  but  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters concurred  in  opposing  this,  being  desirous  of  throwing 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  measure  levelled  against  the 
court.  Alderman  Love  (who  was  one  of  the  very  few,  if  not 
the  only  one  whom  the  Test  affected  prejudicially,  as  he  scrupled 
the  communion)  declared  his  wish  as  a  Dissenter  to  be,  ^Hhat  an 
effectual  security  might  be  found  against  Pcmery,  and  that 
nothing  might  interpose  till  this  was  done."  The  supply  was 
delayed  till  the  Test  Act  was  secured,  by  being  passed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity ;  and  the  supply  once  obtained,  the  act,  which 
followed  with  slower  steps  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, fell  to  the  groimd,  as  did  several  subsequent  attempts  by 
parliament  to  accomplish  this  object.  They  were  defeated  by 
tricks  on  the  part  of  the  court,  whose  policy  it  was,  at  once  to 
punish  the  Dissenters  for  thwarting  its  views,  and  to  keep  them 
m  dependence,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  co-operation  in 
measures  of  indulgence  to  its  peculiar  favourites. 

Whether  the  Dissenters  acted  wisely  on  this  occasion  has 
been  doubted ;  whether  they  acted  on  the  true  principles  of 
justice  and  religious  charity,  may  be  still  more  questioned  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  hard  that  they,  whose  self-denial  and  religious 
antipathies  (if  they  must  be  so  called)  helped  to  save  both  the 
constitution  and  the  church  itself  from  more  imminent  dangers 
than  have  ever  since  threatened  either,  should  be  treated  as 
persons  against  whose  disaffection  the  statutes  in  question 
were  aimed  ;  and  that  acts,  which  are  a  standing  memorial  of 
their  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  common  interest,  should  be 
reckoned  and  preserved  as  safeguards  against  their  machina- 
tions. 

We  must  say  too,  that  the  Dissenters  are  also  somewhat  hardly 
dealt  by,  when  their  subsequent  trials  are  l^eld  up  as  a  moral 
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retribution  for  their  concurrence  in  abridging  the  liberties  of 
their  fellow  ChristianB.  He  must  be  a  stout  assertor  of  political 
justice  in  the  abstract,  who  can  make  no  allowances  for  the  fears 
of  good  and  virtuous  men^  who  saw  the  government,  and  an  army 
of  foreigners  in  the  hands  of  men  from  whom  every  thing  tyran- 
nical and  base,  in  politics  and  bigotry,  was  certain  to  flow ; 
when  the  Exchequer  was  shut,  the  laws  suspended,  and  a  war 
begun,  which  had  for  its  object  to  destroy  the  only  Protestant 
power  in  Europe.  It  is  not,  at  least,  for  those  who  now  punish 
the  Dissenters  for  their  concurrence  in  resisting  such  dangers, 
to  make  light,  either  of  the  peril  which  existed,  or  of  the  merit 
of  the  sacrifice ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  reasoning  has  always 
appeared  to  us  as  something  beneath  contempt  which  would 
punish  one  generation  for  the  errors  of  another.  Such  rea- 
soning should  propose  to  establish  a  Cordon  Sanitaire  around 
London  now,  on  account  of  the  plague  of  1665. 

The  Test  Act  avows  itself  to  be  intended  "  to  prevent  danger 
which  may  happen  from  Popish  RecusantSj*  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  provides,  that  every  person  admitted  into  office,  civil  or 
military,  or  receiving  any  pay,  fee,  or  wages,  by  reason  of  any 
patent  or  grant  from  the  king,  or  having  any  command  or  place 
of  trust  from  or  under  him,  or  by  his  authority,  or  by  authority 
derived  from  him,  or  who  shall  be  admitted  into  service  or 
employment  in  the  household  of  his  majesty,  or  of  the  duke  of 
Yorky*  shall  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abju- 
ration, and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  shall,  within  three  (afterwards  extended  to  six)  months, 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  produce  a  certificate  thereof;  under  the  penalty 
of  incapacity  for  the  office,  and  avoidance  of  the  appointment, 
and  (in  case  of  acting  without  compliance)  of  being  subject, 
on  conviction,  to  disability  for  suing  in  any  court  of  justice, 
acting  as  a  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  receiving  a 
legacy  or  gift,  or  bearing  any  office  in  England  or  Wales ;  and 
also  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  500/.,  the  whole  of  which  goes 
to  the  informer,  and  therefore  is  not  mitigable  by  the  Crown, 
nor,  as  it  seems,  within  the  statute  of  limitations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  act  would  operate  to  exclude 
those  Protestant  Nonconformists,  the  numbers  of  whom  pro- 
bably began  to  increase,  and  soon  after  became  considerable, 

who  shoidd  scruple  to  join  in  communion  with  the  church ;  and 

^^^^— ^—      — — — ' ■-  .    ._      I  .     ■      

*  This  curious  connection  in  the  same  clause  of  ''  The  kinfif,  his  heirs 
and  successors/'  with  a  private  individual  "  the  duke  of  York/'  who 
mieht  die  the  next  day,  remains  a  striking  proof  of  the  haste  and  personal 
feelings  which  dictated  these  statutes. 
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though  this  was  an  effect  of  the  act  which  the  recent  and  partial 
nature  of  Protestant  objections  would  render  little-  attended  to 
at  the  time^  yet  the  grievance^  such  as  it  was,  was  not  designed 
by  Parliament,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  remove  it. 
Chi  the  meeting  of  the  House  in  October,  1673,  after  a  long 
adjournment,  a  bill  was  ordered  in  for  ^  A  general  Test  to  dia^ 
tinguish  between  Protestants  and  Papists,"  The  object  was, 
to  repeal  the  Sacramental  Test,  which,  besides  serving  its  ancient 
office  of  keeping  out  Catholics,  was  found  to  have  become  trou* 
blesome  to  Protestants,  and  to  form  another  which  should  meet 
the  precise  emergency ;  but  this,  too,  fell  to  the  ground  by  an 
immediate  prorogation.  On  the  House  meeting  again  in  Janu- 
ary following,  another  bill  was  immediately  ordered  ^^for  a 
general  Test,  to  distinguish  between  Protestants  and  Papists, 
and  to  prevent  the  danger  and  further  growth  of  Popery,"'  and 
the  Test  proposed  by  tMs  act  was  a  declaration  against  Popery, 
which  was  afterwards,  in  fact,  adopted  in  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tion for  sitting  in  Parliament ;  but  this  bill  was  defeated  too  by 
a  prorogation  after  second  reading  and  commitment.  The  king 
at  the  same  time  revoked  bis  indulgence,  and  not  only  pre- 
vented Parliament  from  granting  legitimate  relief,  but  took  care 
that  whenever  the  execution  of  the  law  was  pressed  on  him,  as 
regarded  Papists,  the  Protestants  should  feel  it  equally.  It 
was  probably  thus  that  the  malignant  grouping  together  of  the 
two  parties  in  a  common  persecution,  first  created  the  incorrect 
and  confused  notion  which  has  so  long  existed,  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  acts ;  and  thus  the  real 
cause  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  consider  as  the  accidental 
proscription  of  the  Dissenters  has  been  forgotten,  and  their 
perpetual  exclusion,  which  was  never  thought  of  at  the  time, 
has  been  deemed  a  solemn  decision  and  determinate  forethought 
of  our  wise  and  well-judging  ancestors.  The  king  carefully 
nurtured  the  seeds  of  high-church  prejudice;  and  priestly 
appetites,  when  once  whetted  for  the  banquet  of  persecution, 
are  not  easily  allayed,  except  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  marked 
out  for  destruction.  Even  in  1680,  bills  were  passing  through 
Parliament  for  relieving  the  Dissenters ;  one  of  which  was 
stolen  when  ready  for  the  king's  assent,  and  others  were 
defeated  by  prorogations ;  the  House  of  Commons  having  only 
time  to  pass  this  memorable  resolution,  which  ought  ever  to  be 
quoted  with  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  as  a  feeble  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Charles,  to  do  itself  justice  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  to  prevent  the  misconstruction  which 
has  attended  its  acts.  ^'Resolved,  nenu  con.,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  the. prosecution  of  Protestant  Dis- 
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senterg  upon  the  penal  laws  is  at  tbU  time  grievous  to  the  sab- 
ject,  a  weakening  of  the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragement 
to  Popevy,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

In  the  mean  time^  Parliament  had  seen  a  necessity  for  taking 
still  stronger  measures  against  the  Catholics.  Five  years  after 
the  Test  Act  had  passed,  another  was  brought  forward^  which 
recites^  that  the  previous  provisions  ^^  had  not  had  the  desired 
effect,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  which  Popish  Recusants 
have  had  to  his  majesty^'  and  proceeds  to  provide  for  excluding 
them  from  Parliament.  The  evil  of  the  former  Test  was,  how* 
ever,  now  seen  and  avoided  bv  providing  another,  which  Parlia- 
ment had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  substitute  alti^^ether  for  the 
former  provision,  namely,  a  declaration  to  be  made  and  signed 
against  Popery  specifically,  as  a  qualification  for  sitting  in  Par- 
liament, and  also  for  acting  as  a  sworn  servant  of  his  majesty. 

If  the  constitutional  party  dreaded  any  thing  from  Protestant 
Dissenters,  through  what  channel  would  it  more  readily  flow 
than  through  Parliamentary  influence  ?  How  can  those  who 
now  make  admission  to  Parliament  the  last  boon  concedable 
to  Catholics,  believe  that  their  ancestors  willingly  allowed  aqy 
whom  they  considered  dangerous  to  retain  that  position,  while 
they  excluded  them  from  others  where  they  must  have  been 
comparatively  harmless  ? 

The  Dissenters,  wearied  by  persecution,  found  some  ease 
under  the  indulgences  of  James  II,  but  their  doing  so  only  con* 
verted  the  church  authorities  into  enemies,  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  power  stimulated  to  the  abuse  of  it.  At  the  accession 
of  William,  the  feeling  of  antipathy  against  Dissenters  (though 
not  BO  strong  as  that  against  the  Catholics)  had  attained  great 
power,  and  that  monarch  hhnself,  unable  to  perceive  the  causes 
and  mtrigues  by  which  this  unnatural  division  of  the  Protestant 
interest  had  grown  up  and  been  fostered,  struggled  in  vain  to 
show  its  absurdity,  and  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 

It  could  not  escape  the  common  sense  of  such  an  observer, 
that  a  test  of  the  sort  in  use  was,  of  all  others,  most  clumsy  and 
inefficient,  even  if  its  objects  were  supposed  to  be  as  extensive 
as  they  were  asserted  to  be.  If  the  state  apprehended  danger  from 
any  peculiar  principles  or  courses  of  acticm,  and  relied  on  the 
reUgious  feelmg  of  the  party  for  its  protection^  it  was  obviously 
best  to  avail  itself  of  the  religious  sanction  in  a  direct  manner, 
by  some  oath  aimed  at  the  object  in  view.  ^^I  hope,''  said 
William,  ^  yon  are  all  sensible  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
some  law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  to  be 
admitted  to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to  your  care  to  make 
a  speedy  provision  for  it^  and  as  I  donbt  not  but  .you  will  suffi- 
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cieutly  provide  against  Papists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room 
for  the  admission  of  all  Protestants  that  are  able  and  willing 
to  serve."  Attempts  were  made  in  Parliament  to  act  on  these 
wise  suggestions,  but  many  who  in  days  of  adversity  had  been 
glad  to  receive  the  aid  of  the  Dissenters  in  preserving  even  the 
church  from  ruin,  now  determined  on  supporting  monopoly  and 
exclusion  at  all  hazards ;  the  design  failed  in  the  Lords,  and 
the  court  thought  itself  fortunate  to  succeed  in  being  allowed 
to  withdraw  a  similar  measure  for  relief  pending  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  a  majority  of  116  to  114. 

Meantime  the  Dissenters  had  gradually  separated  more  and 
more  completely  from  the  church,  and  occasional  conformity  had 
as  gradually  decreased.     The  conscienciousness  and  consistency 
of   the  Dissidents,    therefore,  by  degrees  gave  an  increased 
force  and  operation  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  ;  but  still 
conformity  in  communion  was  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  churchmen  began  to  see  the  inefficacy 
of  the  existing  acts,  and  to  think  of  providing  a  remedy,  instead 
of  setting  to  work  to  consider  whether  that  very  inefficacy 
(which  of  course,  was  then  not  half  so  glaring  as  it  must  have 
been  when  the  acts  originally  passed)  was  not  a  proof  that 
they  erred  in    supposing   it   to   have    been    the  design    and 
purpose   of  their   ancestors    to    exclude  all  non-conformists. 
From   1702  to  171 15  many  earnest  discussions  arose;  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  Whigs  made  a  base  and  infamous  bargain 
with  lord  Nottingham,  by  which  an  act  was  passed  to  enforce 
a  perfect  conformity ;  but  Parliament  had  the  grace  to  defeat 
an  attempt  to  make  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  irrevocable 
by  inserting  them  in  the  articles  of  Union  with  Scotland,  whose 
Presbyterian  subjects,  though  belonging  to  an  establishment 
at  home,  have,  by  a  strange  absurdity  in  our  law,  become 
incapable  of  serving  their  own  king,  as  soon  as  they  cross  into 
the  country  where  he  resides. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  some  symptoms  of  relenting 
from  high-church  feeling  was  manifested  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act.  This  proceeding  was,  by  many 
Dissenters  at  the  time,  considered  as  a  sort  of  legislative  sanc- 
tion of  the  old  practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  this  feeling  was 
further  promoted  by  what  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  regula- 
tion which  seemed  to  favour  and  contemplate  occasional  con- 
formity, when  it  was  provided  that  corporate  officers  should 
not  take  their  insignia  to  non-conformist  places  of  worship. 
Occasional  conformity  has,  however,  it  appears,  never  been  in 
favour  among  conscientious  Dissenters,  who,  whatever  they 
nught  otherwise  have  done,  object  to  any  sort  of  religious  com- 
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mimioii  for  secular  ends,  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sj^bcrf 
of  that  union  with  the  establishment^  which  they  on  other  occir 
sions  disavow. 

The  debates  and  discussions  on  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Acts,  gave  rise  to  controYcrsies,  in  which  many  able  divines, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  took  part,  of  whom  Sherlock  on 
the  one  side,  and  Hoadley  <m  the  odier,  may  be  considered  as 
the  leaders.  .The  formats  ^^  Arguments  against  a  Repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,"  are  regarded  by  churchmen 
as  the  best  defence  of  the  employment  of  a  religious  ordinance 
for  a  secular  purpose— an  employment,  we  believe,  utterly 
unknown  in  any  other  Christian  state.  Hoadley^s  ^  CoDoonon 
Rights  of  Subjects  Defended"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prodttc* 
tion  which  breathes  a  high  and  liberal  feeling,  and  which  the 
low-church  party,  as  well  as  the  Dissenters,  have  always  justly 
admired  and  valued. 

From  this  period,  during  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, endeavours  were  at  remote  intervals  made  for  repealii^ 
or  modifying  these  acts.  The  most  favourable  divisicm  which 
the  Dissenting  cause  ever  obtained  was  that  on  Mr.  Beanfoy's 
motion  in  17B9,  which  was  lost  by  122  to  102.  For  near 
thirty  years  the  Dissenters  have  remained  inactive.  Their 
proscription  has  been  practically  moderated  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  but  it  would  iqypear,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is 
made  to  absolute  nullity  of  operation,  and  to  concessi<m  iA 
the  utter  impolicy  and  impossibility  of  ever  putting  such  laws 
n  execution,  the  closer  the  good  churchman  binds  them  to  his 
heart,  the  more  reverently  he  treasures  them  up  as  the  lKu%e 
of  helotism,  as  the  bright  and  blazing  evidence  of  his  Pharisaic 
superiority  over  his  less  holy,  less  ortihodox  brothers. 

In  the  reign  of  Greorge  I  b^an,  and  in  that  of  George  II 
gradually  increased,  the  practice  of  quietly  getting  rid  of  the 
inconveniences  which  inadvertent  Churchmen  a6  well  as  Dis- 
senters, e^erienced  from  the  Test  laws.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  Indemnity  acts,'  which  now  annually  pass,  enlarging 
the  time  for  qualifying  to  some  period,  before  the  arrival  (^  which 
a  similar  act  is  again  provided.  We  must  bestow  a  few  words 
on  these  yearly  licences  to  freemen,  to  do  what  no  human 
power  ought  to  attempt  to  prevent  their  doing,  because  it  has 
become  the  fashion  of  late,  to  persuade  the  Dissenters  to  be 
quiet  with  this  yoke  about  their  necks,  under  the  pretence  that 
tiie  yoke  is  annually  removed ;  and  (what  by  no  means  follows), 
that  it  may  be  sidFely  assumed  they  will  sJways  be  so  nullified 
by  all  future  ministries,  who  will  for  ever  be  libml  and  thought- 
ful enough  to  take  care  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  shall 
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(tot  the  puipofie  We  Suppose  of  proving  that  wisdom)  annually 
be  made  foolishness. 

Dissenters  have  never  been  satisfied^  and  we  do  not  sfee  how 
they  should  be^  that  this  yearly  boon  to  them  of  liberty  to 
tiAnty  was  ever  intended  to  apply,  or,  in  fact  (if  the  point  were 
mooted),  does  apply  to  them.  The  acts  purport  to  relieve 
omissions,  in  not  having  taken  the  Church  of  England  sacra- 
ttienty  "  through  i^oranee  of  the  law,  absence,  or  some  unavoid* 
abte  accident."  The  Dissenter  considers  himself  only  insulted 
by  this  boon,  offered  him  on  a  pretence  which  he  disavows  to 
hift  most  beneficent  persecutor  who  stretches  out  his  charity 
With  a  lie  on  his  lips.  Nay^  the  Dissenters  who  availed  them^ 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  these  statutes  were  (when  the  applica- 
tion WAS  made  to  parliament  in  1789)  upbraided  with  so  doing, 
by  the  minister  of  the  day.  Lord  North  contended,  that  the 
Test  Acts  ^^  were  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  full  effect/* 
though  he  said,  he  believed,  ^^  some  had  introduced  themselves 
into  Corporations  relying  on  the  Indemnity  Acts/'  "  This  sort 
of  mentd  fraud,*'  he  argued,  "  did  not  recommend  them  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  legislature.  What  they  did,  was  an  abuse 
and  evasion  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  solemnly  and  sub- 
stantially required  that  the  Test  should  be  given  truly  and 
fairly/'  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  churchmen  of  the  period, 
when  the  question  was  last  fiilly  discussed,  and  yet  Dissenters 
are  now  gravely  told  (the  act^  remaining  as  they  were),  that 
they  have  *' no  practical  grievance"  that  the  statutes  they 
complain  of  are,  and  are  meant  to  be,  a  dead  letter^  and  that 
they  only  cry  out  for  their  repeal,  from  perversity  and  a  spirit 
of  mctious  restlessness. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  these  indemnities  (even 
supposing  them  to  be  fairly  applicable  to  Dissenters,  and  that  a 
Secretary  of  state  may  now  as  honestly  upbraid  them  for  not 
considering  the  protection  ample,  as  Lord  North  did  for  fancy- 
ing they  had  any  title  whatever  to  the  relief)  are  not,  and  never 
can  be  satisfactory  to  the  Dissenters,  or  to  any  free  man  who 
wishes  to  have  the  same  civil  rights  as  his  neighbours,  and  to 

B)Ssess  them  on  something  better  than  a  yearly  lease.  The 
issenters  have  fully  expressed  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  in 
the  *^  Statement "  of  their  case.  After  detailing  the  indirect 
mode  in  which  the  relief  (if  intended  for  them)  comes,  they  say, 

'  Where  previous  conformity  is  actually  called  for,  as  it  often  may 
be,  the  Indemnity  Acts  are  wholly  useless.  They  do  not  remove  the 
legal  incapacity  j  of  which  any  one  in  whom  the  appointment  lies 
may  avail  himself,  if  he  chooses  the  right  time  previous  to  formal 
admissiofi.    There  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  ev^  the  C^fficinI 
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orgttni>  frotn  wliofii  audi  appointments  «re  received^  horn  oonnMetint 
thf  mseltei  bound  or  entitled  to  make  previous  inquiry  into  the  1^« 
lApacity  of  the  proposed  recipients^*  and  it  may  be  observed^  in  cob- 
firmation  of  tliis  Tiew>  that  iti  1817«  an  act  was  expressly  passed  to 
t«move  doubts  in  a  piuticular  case,  by  directly  empowering  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  &e.  to  ddirer  commissions  in  the  navy  without  the 
obligation  of  previously  seeing  that  the  parties  took  the  oaths  and 
ittbscribed  the  declarations  required  by  law.  The  1^^  incapacity 
invalidates  all  elections  where  the  objection  is  taken ;  and  thus  no 
Dissenter  can  be  elected  into  an  office,  for  which  there  is  a  rival  can- 
didate, oh  whose  behalf  any  bne  chooses  to  give  previous  notice  of 
his  opponent's  disqualification  :  so  that  any  single  individual  possesses 
the  arbitrary  power  (which  has  lieen  sometimes  exercised,  and  in 
Bdme  corporations  prevents  any  attempt  at  electing  a  Dissenter)  of 
wantonly,  and  at  his  own  caprice,  preventing  not  merely  a  Dissenter, 
but  an  inadvertent  churchman,  from  fiUing  a  situation  to  which  his 
station,  talents,  or  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  may  entitle 
him  to  aspire.  If,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  East-India,  Hussia  and  South-Sea  Companies,  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  many  other  incorporated  or  chartered  institutions,  are 
within  the  compass  of  the  Test  Laws^  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  public 
opinion — not  an  indemnity  act — which  prevents  the  operation  of 
enactments,  that  may,  in  any  time  of  popular  excitement,  be  directed 
to  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  purposes. 

^  The  legal  efficiency  of  the  Indemnity  Acts,  as  to  protection  from 
penalty,  is  imperfect  (even  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  extend  to 
intentional  nbn-conformists),  as  they  afford  no  protection  to  a  con-con- 
formldt,  if  his  election  or  appointment  be  so  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  one  Indemnity  Act  that  the  six  months  shall  expire,  and  the  action 
be  brought  and  the  judgment  obtained,  before  the  succeeding  Indem- 
nity Act*  The  number  of  persons  tlius  exposed  depends  upon  the 
interval  between  the  consecutive  Acts,  which  varies  from  year  to  year  3 
so  that  sometimes  all  those  elected  or  appointed  within  the  first  two 
months,  at  other  times  within  the  first  six  months,  after  the  passing 
of  the  respective  annual  Acts  are,  notwithstanding  such  acts,  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  5002.,  and  perhaps  to  all  the  other  penalties  and 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Test  Act,  if  the  proceedings  be  immediate. 
It  is  also  doubted,  whether  in  cases  where  the  election  or  appointment 
is  after  one  Indemnity  Act,  and  the  six  months  expire  without  con- 
formity before  the  succeeding  Act,  the  penalties  and  disabilities  do 
not  .attach,  without  the  benefit  of  any  indemnity,  if  the  offending 
party  persists  (as  a  consistent  Dissenter  must)  in  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  Test. 

'  They  place  the  most  important  liberties  on  a  tenure  of  mere 
sufferance-— on  a  yearly  charter—of  which  accident  or  the  mere  caprice 
or  negligence  of  a  minister  may  prevent  the  renewal.    Precarious 

*  As  in  fact  is  the  practice  in  many  cases,  and  particularly  in  some  coun- 
ties, where  no  ma^strate  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench  without 
^odttQUf  his  certificate  of  conformity. 
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liberty  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ^  and  it  should  be  recollected^  that 
liberty  which  depends  upon  suspensive  acts  of  this  sort,  even  if  they  are 
effective^,  is  at  all  times  so  far  insecure,  that  it  is  at  the  mercy  not  of  the 
united  legislature  of  the  country,  but  of  any  one  branch ;  which  may, 
without  the  concurrence,  and  possibly  in  opposition  to  the  wishes,  of 
the  other,  refuse  its  assent.  If  liberty  were  the  rule,  and  exclusion 
were  the  exception,  the  sufferers  would  at  all  events  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  any  sentence  passed  upon  them  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 

'  Dissenters  see  in  such  concessions,  no  relaxation,  but  rather  a 
confirmation  of  the  obnoxious  principle  of  exclusion.  The  Indemnity 
Acts  suspend,  but  do  not  remove,  Uiose  harsher  enactments,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
outrageous  to  public  opinion — they  are  a  licence  given,  not  a  liberty 
recognized — they  treat  as  matter  of  offence  what  Dissenters  consider' 
as  the  exercise  of  the  unalienable  right  and  the  undoubted  duty  of  an 
accountable  being — ^they  recognize,  in  fine,  the  principle,  alike  op- 
pressive and  impolitic,  by  which  a  vast  number  of  deserving  membera 
of  the  community  are  shut  out  from  the  general  blessings  of  good 
government,  and  subjected  to  degradation,  which  no  conduct  on  their 
part  has  merited,  and  which  they  cannot  be  expected  for  e\er  patiently 
to  endure.'— p.  9 — 1 1. 

The  Dissenters  might  have  added,  that  there  are  none  of  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  in  which  the  proscription,  arising  from 
the  Test  Acts,  is  not  in  full  operation.  In  what  proression 
can  the  usual  roads  to  eminence  be  trod,  and  the  final  prizes  be 
freely  sought  and  attained  under  the  present  system  ?  Do  not 
fathers  feel  every  day,  in  the  disposition  of  their  families,  that 
their  choice  lies  between  conscience  and  interest,  and  that 
placing  their  children  in  the  path  to  which  emulation  might 
attract  them,  is  in  most  cases,  only  leading  them  into  tefhpta- 
tions  to  apostacy  or  insincerity?  How  can  the  Dissenter, 
whatever  be  his  fortune  and  qualification,  and  however  desire- 
able  bis  services,  take  his  proper  station  for  giving  gttttuitous 
assistance  to  his  neighbourhood,  even  as  a  magistrate  ?  In  most 
counties  a  certificate  of  conformity  is  rigorously  exacted,  and 
in  all,  the  man  who  is  to  administer  the  laws  will,  or  ought  to, 
shrink  from  occupjdng,  on  suflFerance,  a  post  where  he  may 
every  day  be  reminded  of  his  own  breach  of  positive  law.  Even 
though  the  harsher  provisions  of  these  laws  be  generally  sus- 
pended, the  distinctions  which  they  alone  create  and  keep  up 
in  spirit,  are  discerned  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  and,  indeed,  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  those  distinctions,  and  thereby  to  keep  up 
the  ascendancy,  not  of  the  established  faith,  but  personally  of  its 
members,  is  obviously  the  real  design  of  many  in  supporting  them. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  these  infamous  statutes,  in  their 
birth  and  d<S;ails;  we  believe  we  have  said  enough  to  dispose  of 
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all  argument  in  their  favour  from  the  supposed  intended  appli- 
cation of  them  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  originated  to 
such  circumstances  as  now  exist.  At  any  rate^  against  whom- 
soever they  were  meant  to  be  levelled,  enforcement  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  promoters,  and  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived to  have  foreseen  and  approved  that  happy  state  of  things 
in  which  the  productions  of  their  fears  should  have  only  this 
argument  to  be  urged  in  their  favour  by  their  warmest  advo- 
cates, that  they  are  not  and  never  will  be  enforced,  and  yet 
that  they  should  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
us  to  what  bitter  expedients  party  and  religious  animosities 
once  rendered  it  necessary  or  justifiable  to  go. 

If  the  argument  from  authority  smd  original  design  wholly 
fails,  our  statesmen  will  come  to  the  more  ready  and  common- 
sense  task,'  of  considering  what  there  is  under  the  present  state 
of  things  (we  might  say  what  there  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century),  which  can  fiimish  a  plausible  argument  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws,  or  which  is  the  same,  their  continuance  for 
totally  different  views  and  purposes  from  those  in  which  they 
originated*  Bishop  Blomfield  puts  it  roundly  and  directly,  that 
the  question  is — whether  the  state  is  not  justified,  after  choosing 
a  religion  which  it  thinks  best,  in  keeping  out  of  office  all  those 
whose  principles  might  tend  to  its  overthrow  ?  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  rather  abandoning  the  ground  of  those  who  justify  these  laws, 
on  the  excuse  that  nobody  is  kept  out  of  office  by  them,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  proves  that  in  all  experience,  these  most 
dangerous  persons  have  either  never  had  the  power,  or  the  will, 
to  take  advantage  of  their  position  to  the  detriment  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  also  a  theory  curiously  at  variance  with 
the  practice  which  allows  the  Dissenters'quietly  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, where  alone  they  ever  did  or  could,  through  popular 
influence,  work  any  change  in  the  order  of  things,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  restrains  the  king,  who  is  by  law  a  member  of  the 
establishment,  from  the  power  of  filling  offices  which  he  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  supply  wisely.  It  is,  moreover,  an  argu- 
ment for  establishing  some  direct  Test  or  oath  against  particular 
practices,  not  for  continuing  a  practice  which  lets  in  all  the 
rogues,  and  keeps  out  none  but  honest  men.  But  what  does  it, 
after  all,  amount  to,  but  an  assumption  (and  a  very  degrading  one 
for  the  church),  that  not  even  the  power,  riches,  and  influence, 
of  the  establishment,  are  sufficient  to  throw  into  the  scale  in  its 
favour,  and  that  the  state  can  prop  up  its  bantling  only  by  the 
•further  assurances  to  be  derived  from  intrusting  none  but  its 
votaries  with  secular  power.  Experience  is  against  this  assump« 
tion — the  church  of  Scotland  maintains  itself  without  proscrip- 
tion, and  with  a  goveroment  in  f jw;t  of  w,  opposite  fsutbt  to  some 
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couhtri^d  different  religions  have  existed  as  establishments  60- 
temporanedUsly,  and  in  Anlerica  they  exist  abundantly  without 
either  su^Jiort  toivards  themselves,  or  proscription  of  others. 

The  only  basis  oii  whcih  establishments  can  be  uiaintaiiied 
or  justified  is  their  Utility.  Tried  by  that  test,  it  is  difficult  to 
show  the  propriety,  the  honesty,  of  extorting  money  for  their 
sUppoit,  from  those  who  conscientidusly  believe  them  to  be  an 
evil :  but  We  fear  that  the  bishop  will  have  overthrown  all  title 
of  his  thurch  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as.  a  caUse  of  dis- 
coid, weakiiess,  and  dissention,  if  he  ideally  succeeds  in  makitig 
out  his  proposition,  that  she  must  fall  if  she  bear  not  in  the 
one  hand  riches  and  honours,  and  in  the  other  the  bayotiet  and 
the  cotidtable's  btaff. 

Ae  long  as  these  laws  exist  eveti  in  their  incidental  and  col- 
lateral opei^tiOii  oh  the  f^elhigs  of  society,  divisions  and  din*- 
tinctidns,  Whieh  cah  conduce  neither  to  the  ihterests  of  the 
state  nor  of  true  religion,  must  be  perpetuated.  Let  us  observe 
how  soon  attd  completely  the  feeling  vanishes  with  the  exciting 
cause*  Nb  distinction  exists  by  law  between  Dissenters  and 
Churchihen  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  who  evel*  hears 
there  of  the  heats  and  animosities  of  sectarian  distinctions  ? 
The  Dissenter  thete  is  rather  elevated  into  impoiH^ance  than 
depressed  by  his  religious  character.  But  the  same  man,  when 
he  walks  abroad  and  offers  any  interference  even  in  the  petty 
politics  of  his  native  toWn,  or  If  he  would  take  his  seat  among 
his  equals  on  the  magistrate's  bench^  soon  finds  that  his 
nelghboiii*  feels  that  the  law  keeps  him  In  countenance  In 
saying,  oi*  showing  that  he  thinks,  *^  stand  off,  for  I  am  lioller 
than  thou." 

It  Was  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  entei*  upon  discussions 
of  principle^  iiespectlng  which  probably  our  readers  have  no 
great  curiosity,  beln^^  Wie  hope,  as  much  disposed  as  we  are  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  as  long  ago  settled,  except  in  so  fat 
as  might  Is  disposed  to  put  down  rlghtw  The  present  session 
will,  no  doubt,  produce  an  ample  Investigation,  and  We  ate 
somewhat  curious  to  see  the  expedients  which  vidll  be  resorted 
to  to  palliate  the  anomalies,  absurdities,  and  Inconsistencies  of 
our  present  tellglous  codCi 

Hitherto  the  agitation  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  has 
brought  into  the  field  Only  one  champion  of  things  as  they  are, 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The  Necessity  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts  maintained  In  a  brief  Review  of  the 
*  Statement  of  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.' "  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  appeared, 
hi  defence  of  this  view  of  the  question  entitles  him  to  notice, 
wM^h  is'Mllle  4m  to  MsoWtii  meiit»    He  10  tiie opponent px 
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"  a  certain  description  of  persons/*  who  have  certain  incon- 
venient  notions,  and  a  stout  .defender  of  "  the  strong  and  /le- 
cessary  bulwarks  of  the  church,"  and  he  does  not  see  what  a 
wretched  compliment  he  pays  his  church  in  maintaining  that 
such  bulwarks  are  necessary. 

A  few  sentences  will  describe  the  progress  of  this  writer's 
reasoning,  and  with  this  description  we  may  safely  leave  it.  He 
contends,  that  ^^  political  disabilities"  ought  not  to  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  "  religious  persecution," — that  even  if  the  Test 
Laws  were  enforced,  the  Dissenters  would  have  "  a  complete 
toleration,"  and  suffer  no  "  restraint  of  conscience."  The 
question  he  admits  and  contends  is  purely  "  a  political  one." 
The  Dissenters  are  not  of  the  church,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  like  it.  The  church  and  the  state  are  the  same 
thing,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  safe  for  the  state  to  admit  those 
who  do  not  like  its  companion.  This  of  course  is  putting  the 
case  broadly  and  without  specialties.  It  proves  that  if  we  have 
establishments,  we  mtist  have  proscription  ;  yet  this  man  who 
so  argues,  thinks  himself  a  friend  to  the  church. 

The  next  branch  of  the  argument  is  (in  defiance  of  all  fact, 
and  of  all  courtesy  to  lord  North's  reasoning),  that,  in  truth,  the 
Test  Laws  do  not  exist  in  practice  at  all ;  but  that  it  may  be 
convenient  to  have  recourse  to  them  some  time  or  another. 
There  is  no  intention  to  hang  this  ^'  certain  description  of  per- 
sons," nay,  "  it  would  be  harsh  and  almost  tyrannous  to  put 
die  laws  in  force  against  them;"  but  it  is  pleasant  to  the 
churchman  to  keep  the  halter  round  their  necks,  and  to  exult 
in  the  thought,  that  he  may  by  possibility  so  deal  with  his 
Dissenting  brother  if  he  be  troublesome.  What  a  recipe  is  this 
quia  timet  proceeding  for  good  feeling,  harmony,  and  confi- 
dence in  a  state ! 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  an  argument  for  which  the  pam- 
phleteer seems  to  have  prepared  himself,  from  reading  former 
controversies ;  but  which,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  does  not 
find  put  forward  in  the  Dissenters'  "  Statement,"  we  mean  that 
of  abstract  or  natural  ri^ht.  About  this  it  signifies  little  how 
much  he  dilates,  for  he  has  not  advanced  many  steps  when  he 
has  made  out,  that  some  Dissenters  have  either  put  a  good 
argument  in  a  bad  light,  or  have  added  an  unsound  argument  to 
a  good  many  weighty  ones.  We  pass  over  this  part  of  his  reason- 
ing with  all  the  absurd  fallacies  which  he  has  worked  into  it,  as 
not  having  much  to  do  with  the  discussion  at  this  time  of  day. 

He  next  denies  stoutly  the  accidental  nature  of  these  enact- 
ments, and  (obviously  without  any  historical  knowledge)  would 
have  us  believe,  that  they  were  by  the  parliament  of  Charles 
intaaded  to  be  prospective,  that  th^y  are  fully  applicable^  and  de 

c     2 
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signed  to  be  applicable,  to  the  present  state  of  society ;  but  he  has 
the  grace  to  give  np  the  defence  of  the  particular  Test  required. 
He  sees  no  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  would 
keep  the  Dissenters  out  of  Corporations,  &c.  and  let  them  into 
parliament,  though,  at  the  same  time,  in  dealing  with  the  Catho- 
lics they  would  concede  every  thing,  except  this  latter  privilege. 

The  whole  concludes  with  a  vehement  attack  on  the  Unitarian 
Dissenters  ;  who  are,  it  appears,  in  the  words  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  "  evil  spirits  stiU  working ;"  who  are  "  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  calculators,  the  economists,  and  the  innovators ;" 
and  who  are,  in  this  writer'^s  judgment,  now  deluding  their 
brethren  into  a  discontent  at  the  best  possible  system,  which 
has  prospered  so  long  and  so  well,  and  with  wnich  it  is  the 
basest  ingratitude  to  quarrel.  Even  the  relief  which  these 
Dissenters  have  sought  from  being  compelled  to  marry  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  brought  as  accusation  against 
them,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  writer,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  fancies  that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  ungracious 
attempt  to  make  the  church  justify  its  ways. 

The  Dissenters  will,  however,  we  trust,  go  on.  The  motive 
was  kind  and  conciliatory ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  them  in  the  wisdom  of  their  determination  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion during  the  last  session,  for  fear  of  endangering  the 
faint  prospect  of  more  liberal  policy  in  the  newly-formed  admi- 
nistration. What  were  the  Dissenters  to  expect  firom  a  govern- 
ment of  which  the  head  was  either  ignorant  or  perverse  enough 
to  treat  their  case  as  one  of  "  no  practical  grievance,**  and  of 
which  a  main  supporter,  like  Mr.  Brougham,  ventured,  as  we 
are  informed,  to  threaten  them  with  himself  moving  the  previous 

Question,  if,  contrary  to  his  views  of  public  politics,  they 
ared  to  create  disturbance  by  any  impatience?  Let  the 
Dissenters,  before  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  urged  on  or 
reined  back,  according  to  the  policy  of  any  political  party, 
remember  that  even  the  Whigs  have  in  former  days  bartered 
them  away  twice — let  them  be,  at  least,  wise  enough  to  see 
that  they  should  rely  on  no  men  or  party  for  support,  still  less 
be  deterred  by  any  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims  for  justice 
— ^let  them  be  sure  that  they  have  no  honest  friends  who  coun- 
sel them  to  be  silent — let  them  learn  that  every  day  and 
every  hour  are  the  day  and  hour  for  the  slave  to  clank  his  chains 
in  the  ears  of  his  oppressor,  and  for  the  man  who  wishes  well 
to  himself  and  his  country  to  use  his  best  efforts  in  the  sphere 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast,  towards  promoting  the  cause  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  happiness.* 

"^ng  the  progress  of  this  article  through  the  press,  the  Dissenters 
?ed  a  memoraMe  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons^  by  obtaiih 
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Art.  II.— Tracefo  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa,  By  George 
Thompson^  Elsq.^  Eight  Years  a  resident  at  the  Cape.  OnnprUing 
a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  Observations  on 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the  British  Emigrants.  1  vol. 
quarto.     London.     1897. 

'pHIS  volume,  though  of  very  various  shades  of  merit,  forms  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning 
Southern  Africa.  It  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those  who 
think  of  settling  in  this  part  of  the  dominions  of  "  the  Lord 
Charles's.^  It  exhibits  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  among  the  different  classes  of  residents  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  fairly  sets  forth  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  emigration  to  that  settlement,  though  it  passes  over  with 
a  light  and  gentle  touch  those  evils  which  grow  and  have 
grown  so  abundantly  out  of  our  noxious  system  of  colonial 
rule.  Those,  again,  who  delight  in  reading  accounts  of  wild 
and  unexplored  countries,  accompanied  by  incidents  of  a  novel 
and  often  hazardous  character,  will  find  abundance  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  author's  personal  adventures.  Such  as  feel  in- 
terested in  all  that  relates  to  the  various  conditions  of  the 
human  race  will  be  gratified  by  numerous  details  of  savage 
life,  some  of  which  describe  the  behaviour  and  disposition  of 
barbarians  under  the  influence  of  very  uncommon  circumstances. 
The  author  candidly  renounces  all  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  scientific  traveller,  and  the  naturalist  must  theirefore  exi)ect 
no  technical  statements  respecting  the  productions  of  either  the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  which  Mr.  Thompson 
finds  in  the  course  of  his  rambles.  He  compensates,  in  some 
measure,  for  his  ignorance  of  the  natural  sciences,  by  the  great 
attention  he  p?iys  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  all  that  relates 
to  the  arts  of  life,  and  by  his  talent  for  description,  in  which 
he  is,  we  think,  eminently  gifted.  Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  be 
economical  in  the  use  of  the  traveller's  licence  to  deal  in  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  the  only  characteristic  privilege  in  which  he 
indulges  is  that  of  altering  names  and  unsettling  orthographies. 
The  author's  first  expeditions  into  various  districts  of  the 
colony  are  not  detailed  in  the  body  of  this  work,  being  only 

ing  a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  these  obnoxious  statutes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  present  century,  as 
evidence  of  the  growing  force  and  improvement  of  public  opinion.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Lords  will  do.  The  Dissenters  have  only 
boldly  and  firmly  to  maintain  their  ground,  to  cede  nothing,  to  require 
the  removal  of  every  fragment  of  the  burthen  which  has  been  so  long 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  must  succeed.  They  are  too  numerous  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  found  too  sagaciom  to  be  deluded. 
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briefly  recounted  in  its  preface.  The  main  narrative  commences 
with  the  one  undertaken  in  1823,  which  was  destined  to  prove 
far  more  adventurous  and  extensive  than  any  previous  attempt 
of  his  to  explore  the  vast  wilds  of  Southern  Africa.  He 
directed  his  course,  in  the  outset,  along  the  sea  coast,  as  far  as  the 
Great  Fish  River,  lying  somewhat  beyond  the  27th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  distant  from  Cape  Town  about  six  hundred  miles. 
On  his  route  he  visited  a  great  many  settlements  of  colonists 
(and  among  them  that  of  Algoa  Bay),  striving  with  poverty  and 
hardships,  dangers  of  Cafiers^  and  dangers  of  destroy mg  seasons. 
Algoa  Bay  was  inhabited  by  five  hundred  persons  vvhen  Mr. 
Thompson  passed  through  it,  and  it  has  since  increased  its 
numbers.  The  constant  recurrence  of  shipwreck  on  these 
shores  associates  the  very  name  of  Algoa  Bay  with  ideas  of 
terror  and  despair ;  and  on  such  occasions  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
lates that  the  CafFers,  or  savages,  behave  better  than  tne  chris- 
tian BoQrs,  although  these  no  doubt,  hold  themselves  far 
superior  to  the  heathen  Caffers.  The  author's  object  in  this, 
as  well  as  his  other  iournies,  was  partly  of  a  commercial  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object  he  examines  the 
facilities  which  the  natural  harbours  of  that  coast  afford  for 
trading  among  the  settlers  by  sea  expeditions  :  there  appear  to 
be  some  ports  very  well  adapted  for  the  security  of  merchant 
vessels  when  once  they  get  in ;  but  the  great  difficulty  is,  to 
reach  them  on  these  horrible  shores,  where  furious  tempests 
and  storms  leave  the  unhappy  mariner  no  choice  but  to  approach 
the  land  tvhere  he  can — not  where  he  will.  The  "  Kowie  mouth  " 
and  the  ''  Kysna  mouth "  seem  to  be  promising  harbours ; 
but  it  is  unlilcely  that  naval  commerce  will  ever  flourish  here, 
unless  the  temptation  on  the  score  of  gain  should  become  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  the  frontier 
of  the  Cape  colony  terminates  and  Cafferland  begins,  the  author 
pursues  his  way  mto  the  interior,  attended  by  one  Hottentot 
only,  named  Frederic.  At  Graham's  town,  the  Drostdy,  or  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Albany,  be  finds  plentiful  murmurings 
amongst  the  settlers  against  the  colonial  government,  which 
had  undone  all  that  sir  Rufane  Donkin  had  arranged  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Drostdy  at  Bathurst,  a  place  preferred  on 
many  accounts  by  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  author's  mode  of  travelUng  ought  to  be  described,  as  it 
differs  from  that  pursued  by  former  explorers  of  these  savage 
regions.  His  equipage,  munitions,  and  attendants,  form,  indeed, 
a  droll  contrast  to  the  important  caravan  which  Mr.  Burchell's 
"  progress ''  exhibited  when  he  9et  out  for  the  Bicbuana  coun* 
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try.  He  had  two  waggons  filled  with  commodities  for  traffic 
and  for  personal  comfort,  drawn  by  prodigious  teams  of  oxen, 
and  was  attended  by  seven  or  eight  armed  men,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  Hottentots  carrying  weapons;  for  the  expression 
"  armed  men  "  convey?  a  notion  of  protection,  which  it  would 
'  be  a  gross  fallacy  to  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  these  wretched 
creatures.  Mr.  Thompson  rode  on  horseback^  with  his  one 
Hottentot  also  mounted,  and  each  leading  a  spare  horse.  The 
animals  were  hired  at  different  stations,  either  by  consent 
of  the  owners  or  in  virtue  of  a  fiat  of  the  government  at  Cape 
Town,  which  commanded  a  supply  wherever  the  traveller  should 
require  it. 

The  study  of  human  character,  as  developed  in  the  persons 
of  the  Boors,  as  the  Dutch  colonists  are  termed,  is  no  bad  pre- 
paration for  an  acquaintance  with  a  more  savage  people ;  for  it 
seems  to  exhibit  a  most  unattractive  aggregate  of  moral  and 
physical  qualities.  The  practice  of  keepmg  slaves  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  a  certain  degradation  of  character  in  their 
masters,  and  these  ignorant  lazy  herdsmen-farmers,  having  Uttle 
or  no  communication  with  Cape  Town,  but  living  isolated  at 
their  several  stations,  indulge  the  selfish  passions  to  their  full 
extent,  reigning  over  wives,  children,  animals,  and  Hottentots 
in  uncontrolled  despotism.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says, 

'  The  white  men  now  claim  the  entire  property  of  the  soil,  and 
have  even  deprived  the  original  possessors  of  the  privilege  of  living 
free  upon  roots  and  game.  They  are  accounted  an  inferior  race,  and 
born  to  servitude.  They  feel  their  degradation,  but  cannot  escape 
from  it  'f  they  are  oppressed  alike  by  the  unjust  regulations  and  the 
illiberal  prejudices  of  the  colonists.* — p.  30. 

The  author's  route  next  lies  along  the  Fish  River,  and  a  more 
desolate  tract  cannot  be  well  selected  for  a  residence.  Yet  people 
are  found  in  this  district  to  occupy  what  are  called  farms,  con- 
sisting of  a  dwelling  place,  and,  usually,  a  fold  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Mr.  Thompson  sleeps  at  one  of  these,  and  describes  his 
host  (a  boor)  foldmg  his  herds  at  night-fall,  to  secure  them 
against  wild  beasts  and  Caffers.  '*  A  few  days  before  (he  adds) 
a  lion  had  killed  two  horses  near  the  house,  and  had  bitten  the 
head  off  one  of  them,  Espagh,  the  Boor,  had  lost  fourteen 
horses,  besides  other  cattle,  within  the  last  two  years,  by  the 
lions,  which  are  numerous  and  daring  in  this  vicinity." — p.  28. 

The  introductory  circumstances  of  his  journey  to  the  interior 
are  certainly  far  from  attractive.  Proceeding  about  an  hour 
before  day-hght  with  two  fresh  horses  and  a  guide,  they  deviate 
firom  the  waggon  track,  in  order  to  save  distance* 
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^  These  deviations,  however,*  he  sa3rs,  '  were  not  very  safe  or  com- 
fortable^ especially  in  the  dark,  when,  besides  the  apprehension  of 
encountering  lions  or  Gaffers  in  the  intricate  paths  through  the  thorny 
jungles  on  the  river  bank,  our  horses  were  in  continual  danger  of 
falling  or  breaking  their  legs  from  the  innumerable  holes  of  ant- 
eaters,  porcupines,  and  jackals,  with  which  laige  patches  of  country 
were  perforated  like  a  rabbit  warren.  At  day-break  we  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  flocks  of  quagfaas,  ostriches^  springboks^  and 
other  wild  animals,  &c.* — ^p.  29. 

We  are  next  mi\de  acquainted  with  the  government  station 
called  Somerset  Farm,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Boxhberg 
range  of  mountains.  The  *'  district  of  Somerset  "*'  comprehends 
a  large  portion  of  territory,  and  this  spot  is  the  "  Drostdy,"  or 
chief  station  of  the  district.  It  is,  indeed^  rather  a  commissariat 
depot  than  a  farm ;  and  the  purchasing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
corn  from  the  Boors,  and  the  forwarding  them  to  the  various 
military  posts,  constantly  occupied  a  great  number  of  Hottentot 
herdsmen,  and  waggon-drivers.  All  this  apparatus  is  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  English  dominion  over  a  tract  of 
country  in  which  setUers  are  encouraged  to  establish  themselves, 
to  the  end  that  they  may,  in  good  time,  be  taxed,  and  aid  in 
the  blessed  work  of  furnishing  places  and  emoluments  for  the 
usual  candidates  for  colonial  provision. 

The  capacities  of  the  country  to  afford  a  return  to  capital,  if 
left  to  itself,  may  be  estimated  when  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us 
that  "  the  farms  here  (meaning  the  subdistrict  of  Cradock, 
which  is  a  favourable  specimen)  and,  indeed,  throughout  all 
the  frontier  districts  except  Albany,  are  of  the  average  extent 
of  six  thousand  acres ;  this  large  extent  only  being  considered 
2L  full  place.  But  they  are  in  general  merely  cattle  farms;  not 
above  two  or  three  acres,  probably,  of  this  lai^e  extent,  being 
on  an  average  capable  of  culture." 

In  another  place,  he  says,  that  beyond  the  Sneuwberg  range, 
towards  the  north-east  frontier,  *'  the  country  is  so  arid,  and 
water  so  scarce,  that  six  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand 
acres  (English)  of  land,  are  frequently  not  supplied  with  water 
more  than  sufficient  for  one  family ;  and  lai^e  tracts  of  good 
pasture  (or  what  is  called  good  in  South  Africa)  are  often 
entirely  useless  from  the  total  want  of  water  in  their  vicinity." 
— p.  67. 

The  Landrosts  are  furnished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and,  in 
some  places,  with  field  pieces,  in  order  to  maintain  the  colonists 
in  possession  of  the  districts  gradually  wrested  from  the  native 
inhabitants.  Tlie  people  living  near  the  frontier  are  kept  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  wild 
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Bushmen,  against  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  Boors  exercise 
the  severest  cruelties  when  they  take  the  field  on  a  "  Com- 
mando/* as  a  muster  for  this  purpose  is  denominated.  The 
tribes  of  northern  Caffers,  however,  are  more  formidable  enemies 
than  the  miserable  Bushmen,  since  they  are  more  able-bodied, 
more  numerous,  and  better  provided  with  missiles.  It  seems 
not  unlikely,  from  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert,  that  there  may  one  day  (and  that  ere  long,  perhaps) 
come  upon  the  colony  frontier,  such  an  overpowering  swarm  of 
native  tribes,  as  to  expel  the  existing  occupants. 

Graff-Reinit,  a  considerable  settlement  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sneuwberg  mountains,  is  described  at  some  length,  and  is  among 
the  most  interesting^  places  in  the  colony,  being  fortunately 
under  the  rule  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Landrost,  one  captain 
Storkenstrom.  His  character  forms  quite  a  resting  place  for 
the  mind,  in  following  the  track  of  an  author,  who  has  to 
describe  either  the  degraded  habits  of  savages,  or  the  evils  and 
oppression  attending  irresponsible  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant  "  civilized  '*  men.  "  Civilized,"  meaning  that  the 
parties  can  read,  and  probably  write,  and  that  they  wear  gar- 
ments to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Mr.  Thompson's  object  being,  if  possible,  to  visit  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  colony,  and  even  to 
cross  the  mighty  river  "  Gariep  "  (so  charmingly  describeil  by 
Burchell)  he  is  fortunate  in  finding  the  worthy  Storkenstrom 
preparing  for  "  a  progress  '**  in  that  direction,  upon  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  his  fine  "  travelling  waggon'^  behold  our  author 
seated,  and,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  ascending  the  lofty  Sneuw- 
berg range.  May  30,  1823.  The  caravan  passes  the  "  Spitskop," 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the  colony,  its  elevation 
being  estimated  at  6,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  They 
sleiep  on  the  ground,  in  default  of  human  habitations,  lighting 
a  huge  fire  to  keep  off  wild  beasts.  The  temperature  in  the 
morning  was  26^  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  travellers  part  company  at  ^a  place  called  Plettenberg's 
Baaken,  formerly  the  boundary  mark  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son pursues  his  way,  intending  to  proceed  by  the  west,  or  left, 
bank  of  the  Cradock  or  Nu  (Nieuw  ?)  Gariep  to  the  Gariep,  or 
Orange  River,  into  which  it  flows.  Losing  his  way,  he  crosses 
the  Cradock,  but,  keeping  near  its  east  bank,  reaches  the 
Gariep  at  its  confluence  with  the  Cradock,  the  scenery  of 
which  spot  is  uncommonly  grand  and  romantic.  This  journey, 
which  is  attended  with  great  risk  and  difficulty,  terminates  at 
length  in  the  author's  safe  arrival  among  the  Griquas. 

^  These  Gri(^uas  (says  Mr.  Thompson)  are  a  mixed  race,  originally 
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detoeoded  from  tbe  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  oolonisti  with  Hottentot 
women.  Being  prevented  from  acquiring  any  fixed  property  in  the 
colony^  and  gradually  forced  back  ftoxxi  the  places  they  formerly 
occupied  on  the  frontier,  a  number  of  them  took  refuge  about  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  wild  r^on«  adjoining  the  Grariep.' 

Some  twenty  years  since,  a  worthy  missionary  found  them 
leading  a  scramoling  life,  little  better  than  the  savap^e  Abori- 
gines of  that  wild  region,  and  persuaded  them,  though  not 
without  much  trouble,  to  locate  themselves  at  a  spot  one  day's 
journey  northward  from  the  Gariep,  which  they  called  Klaas- 
water — since  altered  to  Griqua  TWn,  the  inhabitants  also  as- 
suming the  the  name  of  Griquas  in  lieu  of  "  Bastaards,**  which 
was  always  used  in  speaking  of  them  by  the  Dutch  colonists.* 

In  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  the  events  which  follow 
upon  our  author's  arrival  at  Griqua  Town,  we  must  here  intro- 
duce some  anterior  facts  relative  to  the  state  of  the  CaiBTer 
nations.  There  has,  within  these  few  years,  arisen  a  "  great 
man  "  among  the  Zoolas,  or  Vatwahs,  a  Gaffer  people,  occupying 
an  extensive  region  lying  south  of  the  Mapoota  nver,  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  Africa.  This  man  (who  is  named  lung 
Chaka),  chief  of  the  Zoolas,  has  manifested  his  **  greatness  "  in 
the  usually  acceptable  and  appropriate  way — the  way  obviously 
calculated  to  establish  an  immortal  fame,  viz.  devastating  his 
neighbour's  country,  and  killing  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  King  Chaka  has  thus,  by  his  talents  for  conquest, 
carried  such  terror  and  desolation  into  the  adjacent  temtory, 
that  the  other  wretched  tribes  of  Gaffers,  the  Mambookies,  the 
Wankeets,  the  Bacloquenis,  and  some  inferior  pastoral  commu- 


*  Shortly  before  Mr.  Thompson's  arrival,  a  circumstance  had  taken 
place  in  the  political  cirdes  of  Griqua-town,  which,  it  is  di?ertiD^  to  observe, 
resembled  not  a  little  the  transactions  of  the  English  cabinet  m  the  early 
part  of  1827.  Mr.  Melville,  who,  being  the  Government  resident,  playea 
the  part  of  "  king  "  of  tbe  Griquas,  had  thought  fit  to  elevate  a  man  of 
somewhat  inferior  birth,  but  of  good  abilities,  to  a  station  of  «rreat  import- 
ance ;  whereat  the  "  old  noblesse "  of  Klaaswater  took  serious  offence, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  co-operate  with  the  new  viitier.  The 
two  Koks  and  Behrends,  whose  illustrious  descent  they  considered  en- 
titled them  to  monopolize  the  functions  of  government,  seceded  from  the 
town,  and  set  up  a  sort  of  independent  colony  at  some  little  distance, 
carrying  with  them  as  many  adherents  as  they  could  muster.  Upon  the 
extraoniinary  occasion  of  the  Mantatees'  invasion,  however,  all  these  aris- 
tocratical  discontents  were  superseded  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  com- 
bining for  the  purposes  of  defence.  And  the  very  individual  at  whose 
original  elevation  they  were  so  ang^,  they  now  suffered  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  the  Griau^ /itrces,  and  Mynheer  and  Kok  were  content  to 
S^rve  uiukr  captain  Waterboer. 
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nities,  bftye  been  driven  forfli  to  seek  another  country,  and  new 
modee  of  subsiitence. 

'  The  whole  of  the  Caflfer  tribes  derive  their  chief  fubsistence  from 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  during  their  wars  the  limited 
agriculture  they  prosecute  is  often  entirely  neglected.  If  deprived  of 
their  cattle  they  are  consequently  driven  to  desperation,  and  must 
either  become  robbers  in  their  turn^  or  perish  of  hunger .'-^p.  204. 

Our  author  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  at  Oriqua  Town, 
when  an  envoy  made  his  appearance,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Moffat,  a  missionary,  who  usually  resided  at  Kusuman, 
bearing  a  message  from  the  king  and  chief  personages  among 
the  Bachapins.  An  immense  swarm  of  hostile  savaees  bad 
ravaged  the  country  beyond  them,  and  were  then  said  to  be 
in  possession  of  Lattakoo,  having  expelled  the  Bachapin 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  invaders  were  supposed  to 
be  the  tribes  which  had  been  driven  from  their  own  country  in 
the  manner  we  have  alluded  to  above,  by  the  Zoolah  (or  Vatwah) 
conquests,  and  a  strong  report  prevailed  that  they  were  canni- 
bals, and  ''  had  eyes  in  their  legs."  Lattakoo,  or  Litakun,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bachapins  when  Mr.  Burchell  visited  that 
nation,  but  the  '*  seat  of  government,"  which  consists  in  the 
abode  of  the  king,  had  been  transferred,  since  that  period,  to 
Kusuman,  a  more  eligible  station,  one  day's  journey  nearer  to 
the  Griquas,  and  to  the  Oarich.  Much  terror  and  alarm  ensued 
at  Kusuman  upon  the  news  reaching  them  of  the  approach  of 
the  formidable  "  Mantatees,"  for  such  was  the  appellation 
bestowed  on  the  invading  host  by  the  Bachapins,  Mantatee 
signifying,  in  their  language,  invader  or  marauder;  the  real 
name  of  these  people,  however,  was  *'  the  Batcloquienies." 
They  had,  it  appeared,  been  cruizing  about,  and  plundering  the 
adjacent  tribes  for  subsistence ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  repulse  from  the  "  Wankeets,"  were,  about  this  period, 
driven  down  upon  the  Bachapins. 

Our  author  is  impelled  by  curiosity  to  accompany  Mr. 
Moffat  on  his  return  to  Kusuman,  with  the  answer  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville (the  government  resident  and  chief  functionary  of  Griqua 
Town),  importing  a  resolution  to  fit  out  a  '*  commando"  in 
behalf  of  tne  Bachapin  tribe,  "  They  calculated  upon  muster- 
ing, in  a  few  days,  about  two  hundred  men,  mounted,  and  armed 
with  muskets ;  had  sufficient  time  been  allowed,  they  could 
have  brought  into  the  field  double  that  number.  This  troop 
they  promised  to  bring  up  to  Kusuman  in  ten  days ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Moffat  and  I  should  hasten 
forward  to  encourage  Mateeb^  and  his  people,  and  prevent  them 
ftrom  retreating  till  the  Griquas  should  arrive/'-^p.  90. 
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We  find  our  old  acquaintance  Mateeb^,  or  Mattivi,  still  king 
of  the  Bachapins,  as  he  was  when  the  accomplished  traveller 
Burchell  paid  a  visit  to  their  capital.  Mr.  Thompson  is  heartily 
welcomed  by  his  majesty  at  Kusuman;  and  as  the  whole  tribe 
were  agitated  by  their  fears  of  the  impending  disaster,  little  or 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  display  of  those  traits  of 
character  which  developed  themselves  during  Mr.  Burchell's 
stay  at  their  capital,  excepting  the  never-ceasing  practice  of 
begging  tobacco  and  snuff. 

The  ensuing  day  was  occupied  in  a  multitudinous  assemblage 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council  of  war,  which 
they  term  a  "  Peetsho."  The  warriors  of  the  tribe  had  a  place 
set  apart  for  them,  the  rest  of  the  enclosed  space  (a  circular 
area  fenced  round  with  wattle  edge)  was  filled  with  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  overture,  consisting  of  frantic  ges- 
ticulations on  the  part  of  a  few  distinguished  warriors,  having 
been  performed,  the  king  opened  the  council  with  an  animated 
harangue  on  the  urgent  necessity  there  was  of  resisting,  by  well- 
combined  efforts,  the  expected  invasion  of  the  dreadful  Man- 
tatees.  The  greatest  readiness  is  professed  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  act  up  to  this  "  necessity/*  but  the  old  chiefs  do 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  their  countrymen  of  cowardice.  The 
assembly,  however,  breaks  up  with  obstreperous  declarations  of 
martial  ardour,  and  resolutions  of  the  most  heroic  patriotism. 

Mr.  Thompson  now  undertakes  to  go  forward  and  reconnoitre 
the  actual  situation  and  numbers  of  the  Mantatees,  Mr.  Moffat 
accompanying  him,  in  the  direction  of  Old  Letakun.  The  wild 
and  dangerous  character  of  this  expedition,  must,  we  opine, 
come  up  to  the  ideas  of  the  most  extravagant  adventure-hunters. 
The  two  Englishmen  start  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  single 
Bechuana  servant.  After  about  five  hours  riding,  they  come 
up  with  a.  waggon  tenanted  by  one  Arend,  a  runaway  slave, 
wno,  having  been  cruelly  treated  by  a  boor  in  the  Sneuwberg, 
absconded,  and  had  now,  by  trafficking  among  the  Gaffers, 
acquired  a  little  property.  Arend  conveys  such  intelligence 
concerning  the  "  Mantatees,"  that  our  countrymen  speedily 
decide  upon  "  returning  to  the  place  whence  they  came."  They 
find  the  Kusuman  folks  in  the  greatest  perturbation,  and,  in 
fact,  the  approach  of  the  locust  invaders  appears  so  certain, 
that  our  author  and  Mr.  Moffat  send  messengers  to  expedite 
the  Griqua  commando's  departure. 

A  third  time  Mr.  Thompson's  curiosity  overcomes  his  pru- 
dence, and  impels  him  to  renew  his  reconnoitering  attempt.  He 
halts  the  first  night  with  his  new  acquaintance  Ar^nd,*  and 

•  The  author  subsequently  negociates  the  purchase  of  Arend 's  freedom ; 
Arend  reimbursing  him  by  sending  ivory  to  Cape  Town. 
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learns  from  him  and  his  Hottentot  comrade-servant,  Cupido 
Kackerlackie,  various  particulars  respecting  the  Bechuana  tnbes, 
and  the  north-east  country.  Arend  tells  him,  among  other 
things,  that  the  travellers  who  composed  Dr.  Cowan's  party, 
and  who  were  assuredly  ,murdered  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
some  years  ago,  were  not  killed  by  the  Wankeets  (who  have 
generally  had  the  credit  of  this  crime),  but  by  a  tribe  consider- 
ably farther  north ;  this,  however,  is  only  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  Thompson  having  prevailed  upon  Arend  to  accompany 
him,  they  push  on  to  Old  Lattakoo,  which  is  found  totally 
deserted,  but  the  state  of  the  huts  evinced  that  it  had  very 
recently  been  abandoned.  Arend  is  for  getting  back  to  a  place 
of  safety,  "  As,'*  said  he  "  the  savages  cannot  oe  far  off.*'  But 
Mr.  Thompson  was  not  satisfied  of  this,  and  was  preparing  to 
advance,  when  his  companion  suddenly  called  out,  '  The  Man- 
tatees !  the  Mantatees !  we  are  surrounded/  On  looking 
towards  the  spot  to  which  Arend  pointed,  I  beheld  them,  sure 
enough,  marching  in  an  immense  black  mass  in  the  valley  be- 
low us.''  The  situation  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  critical  one. 
His  party  manage,  however,  by  dexterous  manoeuvering,  to  with- 
draw themselves,  and  to  regain  the  track  by  which  they  had 
come  thither,  not  without  some  danger  from  a  body  of  savages 
who,  perceiving  them,  had  attempted  a  pursuit. 

After  a  ride  of  one  hundred  miles  the  adventurous  English- 
man rejoins  Mr.  Moffat  at  Kusuman,  with  the  tidings  of  the 
actual  approach  of  the  cannibal  Mantatees,  for  such  it  is  be- 
lieved they  are,  and,  indeed,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
subsistence  among  those  numerous  and  wandering  tribes  makes 
it  a  supposition  of^no  incredible  character. 

An  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Kusuman  is  pronounced,  and 
all  the  population  are  soon  busy  in  preparing  for  flight,  taking 
all  that  is  moveable  with  them.  But  the  Griquas  arrive  not ! 
The  trepijdation  and  despair  of  the  Bachapins  are  beyond  con- 
trol, nor  are  our  countrymen  at  ease  under  the  torture  of  sus- 
pense. The  night  setting  in,  "  our  imaginations  were  left  to 
conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  immense  cannibal  host  stealing 
upon  us  through  the  gloom,  like  hungry  hyaenas.  At  length, 
wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  watching,  the  missionaries  and  I; 
retired  to  snatch  a  little  rest,  with  our  loaded  guns  by  our  sides, 
and  prepared  for  the  earliest  notice  of  danger.'** — p.  129.  ^ 

The  next  morning,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  and  joy  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  cloud  of  dust  announces  the  approach  of  the 
"  Griquas"  at  full  gallop  (a  la  Bluebeard),  headed  by  the  two 
Koks,  the  native  chiefs  mentioned  by  Burchell,  Behrends,  and 
the  new  made  lord  Waterboer. 
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'  Though  neither  disciplined  nor  accoutered  like  regular  troops>  and 
dressed  in  a  garb  both  motley  and  ragged,  yet  with  their  glittering 
muskets  and  bold  bearing  they  had  a  very  martial  appearance,  and 
were  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  pleasure  and  admiration,  such  as 
the  finest  troops  in  the  world  have  rarely  met  with.  A  scene  of 
savage  feasting  instantly  commenced  ;  and  even  before  the  blood  was 
out  of  the  slaughtered  animals,  their  legs  were  cut  off,  and  the  marrow 
sucked  out  of  the  bones  by  the  hungry  Griquas." 

A  "  peetsho,"  is  next  morning  convened,  but,  as  it  is  reported 
that  the  Mantatees  were  regaling  themselves  with  the  **  flesh- 
pots'^  found  at  Lattakoo,  the  allies  likewise  fall  to  eating  and 
drinking,  and  revelling,  after  their  fashion,  not  considering  tnem- 
selves  bound  to  handle  their  arms  till  the  necessity  should  become 
more  urgent.  Mr.  Thompson,  perceiving  that  some  time  might 
yet  elapse  before  any  thing  was  done  to  repel  the  invaders,  and 
moreover,  not  being  called  upon,  by  any  sort  of  obligation,  to 
join  in  the  melee,  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  southward,  and 
sped  his  way  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  arrived  in  about  ten  days. 
Upon  his  giving  information  of  what  was  going  on  at  Kusuman, 
the  government  forthwith  sent  up  a  supply  of  ammunition  to 
the  irontier.  As  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know 
how  the  **  commando^  performed,  we  subjoin  the  substance  of 
a  narrative  which  was  furnished  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moffat,  the 
missionary,  an  eye-witness  of  the  events. 

It  had  been  intimated  to  Mattivi,  the  Bachapin  king,  and 
acceded  to  by  him,  as  a  condition  of  assisting  his  people,  that 
in  case  of  a  successful  conflict,  he  was  to  prevent  them  from 
slaughtering  the  women  and  children,  as  was  the  practice 
among  these  barbarians.  Waterboer  being  placed  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces,  the  "  commando  "  is  at  length  ordered  to 
advance  towards  the  Mantatees,  who  are  described  close  to 
Litakun,  the  24th  June.  After  failing  in  their  endeavours  to 
open  an  amicable  parley  with  the  invaders,  an  attack  is  com* 
menced.  The  savages  were  assembled  in  an  open  plain,  and 
their  number  might  amount  to  15,000.  "  Their  appearance," 
Mr.  Moffat  says,  "  was  truly  formidable.  The  warriors  were 
very  tall,  athletic  men,  quite  black,*  with  no  other  clothing 
than  a  sort  of  apron  round  their  loins.  They  wore  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers  upon  their  heads,  and  their  weapons  consisted 
of  spears  or  javelms,  battle-axes,  and  clubs." 

The    battle    fiercely    commenced,    and     after     two    hours 
and  a  half  desperate  fighting,  the  savages  began  to  evince  a 
disposition  to  retire  upon  the  other  division  of  their  body,  which 
'  '  ...    -  ■  ■   ■  _  -         -^.^ .         -      ^. 

•  This  was  the  effect  of  charcoal  and  grease,  which  disguised  their  true 
complexion. 
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Wis  at  Lattakoo.     Reinforced  by  a  junction  with  it,  they  re- 
newed the  conflict. 

'  And  it  was  not  till  they  had  lost  their  bravest  leuilei*s  and  chiefs/ 
says  Mr.  Moffat^  '  that  they  judged  it  expedient  to  fall  back,  which 
they  did^  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo^  in  a  more  methodical  and 
orderly  manner  than  was  to  have  been  expected. 

'  The  flames  and  smoke  bursting  from  the  thatched  houses^  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude,  and 
rolling  over  their  swarthy  host,  which  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Griqua  horsemen,  gave  a  wild  and  striking  effect  to  the  scene,  not 
easily  to  be  described.  «  *  «  Xhe  armed  men  remained  in  the 
rear^  and  on  each  wing,  and  occasionally  turned  upon  the  Griquas, 
who  followed  them  for  about  eight  miles  beyond  Lattakoo.  The 
pUrdiiit  was  then  given  up ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Griquas  left  them, 
they  all  sat  down  on  the  plain.  They  appeared  extremely  numerous, 
extending  in  a  dense  mass,  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  by  one 
hundred  yards  deep.  If  their  number  be  computed,  by  allowing  a 
square  yan!  for  each  individual,  it  woidd  on  this  calculation  amount 
to  fifty  thousand.' 

The  Bachapins,  be  it  observed,  had  contented  themselves 
with  beholding  the  strife  from  the  adjacent  heights,  having 
entit^ly  for^tten  their  valiant  promises  at  the  **  Peetsho. 
Seeing  the  Mantatees  finally  move  oflP,  they  poured  down,  in 
violation  of  their  previous  agreement  to  abstain  from  slaughter- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  butchering  the  helpless  remnant  of 
the  host.  The  ghastly  spectacle  which  now  presented  itself  was 
perfectly  revoltmg;  and  Mr.  Melville  is  found  striving  in  vaiu 
to  deter  these  cruel  wretches  from  their  bloody  work  ;  nor  were 
his  humane  efforts  altogether  unattended  with  danger — 

'  A  fetociOUti  thirfit  for  vengeance,*  says  he,  '  seemed  to  reign  para- 
mount in  the  blneasts  of  the  dying  warriors.  Several  times  I  narrowly 
escaped  the  spears  and  battle-axes  of  the  wounded,  whilst  engaged  in 
rescuing  the  women  and  children  f  Men  struggling  with  death,  would 
raise  themselves  from  the  ground  and  throw  their  weapons  with  the 
utmost  fury  at  any  one  of  us  who  approached  them.  Instead  of  sueing 
for  quarter,  some  actually  fought  on  their  knees,  their  legs  being 
broken.* 

The  missionaries  exerted  themselves  to  bring  away  the  women, 
but  these  poor  starving  wretches  could  not  be  forced  from  the 
few  remnants  of  eatables  they  found  on  the  spot  lately  occu- 

Eied  by   their  tribe.     Famine  had   reigned  among  the  whole 
ody ;  for  even  the  warriors  were  lean  and  gaunt,  though  not 
so  dreadfully  extenuated  as  the  weaker  members  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Melville  says  [p.  171]  "  that  they  were  actually  cannibals,* 

- 

*  An  additional  notice  upon  the  subject  of  the  cannibalism  of  some  of 
the  Caffer  tribes  is  furnished  by  captain  King,  in  his  account  of  the 
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though  not  from  choice,  yet  from  dire  necessity,  was  afterwards 
fully  ascertained. '* 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  the  narrative  of  Messrs.  Moffat 
and  Melville  through  its  sequel,  which,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  reflects  great  honour  upon  their  benevolent  dispositions ; 
but  must  pass  to  the  author's  subsequent  details  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  afterwards  learnt  that  the  Mantatees,  when  they  first 
beheld  Arend  and  himself,  took  the  two  horsemen  for  a  new  sort 
of  wild  animal ;  and  it  was  on  that  suppositiou  that  they  at- 
tempted to  surround  and  catch  them.  Soon  after  their  forced 
retreat  from  old  Lattakoo,  the  whole  body  divided  themselves 
into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  after  receiving  a  second  repulse 
from  Makabba,  chief  of  the  Wankeets,  aggregated  themselves 
to  a  tribe  called  Morootzis  :  the  other  continuing  to  plunder 
and  devastate  for  subsistence,  it  shortly  happened  that  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  driven  as  beggars  upon  the  frontier  of  the 
colony.  In  1825,  the  same  tribe  fell  upon  and  dispossessed 
the  Tambookies,  who,  in  consequence,  were  also  driven  closer 
to  the  colonial  boundary. 

'  There  have  been,*  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us,  '  in  1826,  various 
rumours  of  their  return,  but  from  the  measures  now  taken  by  the 
colonial  government  to  watch  their  motions,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  apprehension  of  their  being  permitted  to  pass  the  frontier 
line.  All  applications  from  the  Tambookies  for  aid  against  them 
have  been  for  the  present  refused.  The  CaflFer  tribes  must  therefore 
fight  bravely  for  their  own  existence,  or  perish  like  those  which 
have  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  devastators.  The  extent  of 
the  misery  and  destruction  occasioned  among  the  Cafifer  tribes  by  the 
dispossession  and  subsequent  devastations  of  the  Mantatee  hordes,  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  5  but,  at  the  most  moderate  calcu- 
lation, it  is  believed  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  people 
have  perished  by  war  and  famine.' 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  this  human  suffering  is 
attended  by  no  one  visible  advantage,  and  that  no  remedy  can 
be  devised  for  it  whilst  the  certain  provision  of  subsistence 
continues  to  be  wholly  neglected. 

The  worthy  individuals  who  go  into  the  deserts  of  Africa 
from  religious  motives  have  conferred  blessings  on  the  natives 
wherever  they  have  placed  themselves.  The  progress  which  . 
the  belief  in  their  doctrines  has  made  is  that  which  in  a  com- 
munity destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  it  is  quite  certain  to 
be,  namely,  no  progress  at  all.  But  the  improvement  in  morals, 
which  always  attends  the  possession  of  property,  and  particu- 

Zoolas,  inserted  amongst  other  interesting  papers,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
work  before  us. 
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larly  of  unremovable  property,  is  forcibly  exemplified  among 
the  semi-barbarous  clusters  which  abide  in  the  habitable  spots 
of  these  arid  deserts ;  and,  for  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
having  settled  abodes,  the  missionaries  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  their  countrymen.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Caffer  tribes  of  savages  are  distinguished  from 
the  barbarous  people  of  other  climes  as  regards  their  moral 
qualities,  except  that  they  are  less  sanguinary  than  the  North- 
American  Indians ;  probably  because  they  are  less  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  war.  But  all  savages,  it  is  found,  exhibit  the  same 
general  features  of  character,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  they  grow  up  and  live.  The 
most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  character  of  their  go- 
vernment— ^we  use  the  term  government,  because,  miserable  as 
the  form  of  it  is,  there  is  an  authority  to  which  they  submit. 
No  means  are  taken  by  savage  governments,  which  are  usually 
hereditary  despotisms  or  oligarchies,  to  reward  actions  favour- 
able to  the  community,  and  to  punish  actions  injurious  to  the 
community :  the  qualities  of  self-denial,  of  generosity,  of  benefi- 
cence, being  sure  to  go  unrequited,  have  no  existence.  Such 
being  the  defect  of  a  savage  government,  no  compensating 
sanction  is  supplied  by  the  public  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion ;  for  a  community  who  cannot  frame  good  laws  can  never 
create  a  sound  public  opinion.  It  follows  thus  that,  as  no  reward 
attends  actions  which  promote  the  general  happiness,  each 
man  pursues  his  own  selfish  enjoyment  by  whatever  means  he 
can  invent ;  and  this  principle  being  well  understood  and  jus- 
tified among  them,  leads  to  that  refined  cunning  and  duplicity 
which  are  so  universally  remarked  among  uncultivated  tribes. 
All  their  habits  may  be  shewn  to  proceed  from  the  eflTects  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  thus  an  acquaintance  with  the  unci- 
vilized inhabitants  of  the  globe  affords  valuable  materials 
to  those  who  seek  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  human 
conduct. 

It  may  be  well,  before  we  pursue  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative 
of  another  exploratory  journey,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  phy- 
siological characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  globe.  In  doing  this  we  shall  embody  information  col- 
lected by  former  travellers  with  the  facts  contained  in  the  work 
before  us.  The  widest  classification  of  the  natives  is  that  which 
divides  them  into  two  vast  families,  namely,  Caffers  and  Hot- 
tentots. 

The  Caffers,  according  to  Lichtenstein  and  Barrow,  are  of 
larger  stature,  stronger,  and  better-limbed  than  the  Hottentots. 
They  have  black  woolly  hair,  and  a  clear  brown  ^kin.    They 
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have  high  foreheads  and  straight  hoses,  thick  lips,  atid,  usually, 
beards,*  which  are  black.  The  Sichiiaha  language  prevails 
among  all  the  CafFer  tribes  ;  the  most  distant  of  these  nations 
being  able  to  comprehend  edbh  other.  They  talk,  il  is  true, 
yariotis  dialects,  but  the  root  of  them  all  is  the  Sichtiiana 
tongUe.  These  people  Use  no  alphabetical  charactefs,  ac'coird- 
iiig  to  Lichtertslein,  which  is  always  the  case  \vhete  writitig  Is 
unknown. 

The  rtotteritots  are  of  loW  statute  :  theit  colout  is  d  dltigy 
ytellow.  They  have  receding  foreheads,  flat  nOses,  Widely-ex- 
pattded  nostrils,  thick  lips,  woolly  hair,  ill-shaped  lltnbs,  iahd 
are  neither  vigorous,  active,  nor  brave.  TThey  speak  the  tlbt- 
tentot  tongue.  But  there  are  people  Which  are  nicluded  under 
the  deftigfaation  Of  Hottetttot,  who  either  do  not  speak  the  satiie 
tohgtie,  or  who  talk  a  dialect  so  different  as  ttot  to  be  able  to 
hold  tJoAVerse  togethei*.  The  naiiohs  whidh  are  classed  with 
the  Hottentots  aite,  1,  .Bushmen,  or  Sosjesfheh;  2,  KoraHnds: 
ahd  9,  Ntmdqua^.  The  peculiarity  of  form  sb  ofli^n  men- 
tiOhed  as  distinguishing  the  Hottentot  WoiUeh  Is  common  to 
the  females  of  tSe  tribes  Called  Bushmen,  and  forms  one  among 
the  spt^iBc  itesemblances  which  dictate  the  classification.  Tbe 
tract  of  couhtry  in  Which  Hottentots  are  found  is  limited,  on 
the  east  coast,  to  the  32ud,  and  oU  the  west  coast  to  the  2oth 
degree  of  south  latitude.  The  rest  of  this  immense  region  is 
peopled  by  the  Cafle^  nations.  Who  are  composed  of  more  nu- 
merous tribes.  The  Bechuahas  constitute  one  section  of 
Caffers,  the  members  of  Which  are  described  as  deficient  in 
those  qualities  of  Courage  and  strength  which  commonly  dis- 
tinguish the  Oafffei'  ^ce.  The  Bachapins  (Burcheirs  mode  of 
spellhig  the  name  which  ThompsoU  spells  Matclhapees)  are  a 
subdivision  of  the  BeChuahas,  and  are  especial  examples  of  the 
defects  jUst  mentiohed. 

The  differetice*  which  are  ifeCOghiZable  between  the  main 
stem  of  the  Hottentot  race  and  its  branches  consist  apparently 
in  the  degtee  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  which  each 
respectively  exhibits.  Whatever  defects  we  have  assigned  to 
the  pure  Hottentot  belong  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  offsets. 
The  average  height  of  the  Bushmen,  as  stated  by  Barrow, 
does  not  CJtceed  four  feet  six  iUches.  Their  condition  is  so 
destitute  that  one  would  think  existence  was  a  burthen  to  these 
unhappy  beings ;  yet  there  is  room  for  an  increase  of  Wretched- 
ness, and  this  increase  is  exemplified  in  that  section  of  the 
Hottetitot  family  Who  go  by  the  name  of  Korantias,  or  Kofas. 

♦  Mf .  Thomp^oli  stales  tMs  fact  to  be  olherwise.— p.  8d, 
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The  Bushmen  do  contrive  to  entrap  in  j>itralls,  and  sometimes 
lo  catch  by  hUntliig,  wild  anlhials,  witn  whose  flesh  they  oc- 
ba^ionally  reiiiVlfettfate  thfeir  fiimished  bodies.  Wliilst  tlie  Roras 
are  hdidiy  ebual  to  the  elBTort  of  i)rociiring  aiiinu\l  fixKl,  but 
subsist^  iiF  gub&istence  il  may  be  'called,  upon  roots,  and,  in  dry 
deasbhs,  Whien  h)bte  are  "scarce,  upon  the  gum  which  exudes 
IVom  thfe  bark  6f  trfefes  !  The  most  dreadftd  poverty,  in  short, 
fariBvails  thrbughout  thfese  hblrlblte  deserts,  ana  the  human  being 
\h  se<en  p^rhajl^  ih  the  k^t  stdge  oF  diegtadation,  lower  than  the 
b^adtfi  who  rodni  th^  sahie  wilds ;  fof  they  at  least  attain  to 
their  naturdl  strength  and  speed.  Whilst  the  savage  man  is 
stinted  in  the  develbpment  bi  every  (quality  inherent  in  his 
spebies.  Mh  Thompson  affihUs  tlie  Korannas,  at  least  many 
of  them,  to  have  sunk  Into  thelt  present  misery  in  consequence 
of  being  plundierfed  of  their  cattle  by  their  stronger  neighbburs, 
meahihg,  (cHleflv,  the  bblotiists,  and  the  tittstdayds,  or  Griquas. 
'*  Their  present  sitUatioti,"  says  he,  "  exhibits  the  obvious 
process  by  which  the  BUi^hmeh  irace  tiave  been  originally  driven 
back  iVom  the  psistdrd  state  lo  thdt  of  the  huntsman  and  rob- 
ber" [p.  25^].  But,  truly,  the  tending  of  herds  of  cattle,  which 
he  tel-ms  their  "  pdslordi  fetate,"  is  v'ei-y  little  removed  from  the 
contingencies  of  ordinary  savage  subsistence.  Their  cattle 
could  neither  be  defended  against  wild  beasts  nor  provided  with 
food  and  water,  itl  case  of  drought:  that  securityi  therefore, 
against  starvation^  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  pastoral 
state,  and  which  on  that  account  is  held  to  be  a  step  towards 
civitizalibti,  was  not  possessed  by  these  tribes,  and,  accordingly, 
the  fiushtnen  cattle-iehders  were  little  better  off  than  Bushmen 
antelbpe-killerg,  or  Bushiiien  root-eaters. 

One  dircUmstance  ought  to  be  mentioned,  fts  universally 
applicable  tb  the  Whole  bf  the  colbUred  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terlbr  bf  Southern  Africa,  Which  is,  that  they  are  wholly  without 
stay  religious  Hles.  They  have  tlb  superfluities  out  of  which 
to  pH:5Vide  for  a  pi-lesthood.  'the  explanation  of  this  absence 
of  worship,  however,  is  obvious  enough ;  for  the  adage  of 
"  point  d'argent  point  de  Suisse,"  may,  we  fear,  with  equal  truth 
be  used  in  reference  to  the  sacerdotal  band. 

The  author's  journey  to  the  country  of  the  Namaquas,  and 
the  regions  adjoining  the  coUrse  of  the  Gariep,  occupies  the 
second  division  of  his  book,  arid  is,  in  point  of  interest,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  fbrtoet.  The  deserts  which  he  Was  now  about  to 
traverse  were  even  less  known  than  those  he  had  already 
visited^  and  the  hazards  to  which  this  daring  son  of  commerce 
exposed  himself  during  the  course  of  this  expedition,  proved 
of  the  most  fearful  description,     he  began  his  march  in  July, 

D  2 
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1824,  and  penetrating  across  the  bleak  Roggweld,  reached  the 
north-western  frontier  of  the  colony  in  about  ten  days.  He 
there  engaged  a  couple  of  Hottentots  to  attend  him,  named 
Witteboy  and  Zwart ;  and  once  more  found  himself  launched 
into  the  wilderness,  passing  over  immense  plains  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  only  with  low  brown  busnes. 
Ostriches,  Quaggas  (a  kind  of  wild  ass),  Antelopes,  and  other 
wild  animals  abound  in  these  plains,  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
country.  The  party  usually  sleep  in  the  open  air,  keeping  up 
as  good  a  fire  as  their  fuel,  dry  dung,  enables  them  to  make. 
Their  journey  lies  over  a  track  wholly  destitute  of  verdure,  the 
soil  consisting  sometimes  of  sharp  gravel  and  decomposed 
schistas,  and  at  others  of  a  calcareous  stratum  strewed  over 
with  flints.  Mr.  Thompson  visited  a  huge  "  pan,"  or  valley  of 
salt,  nearly  forty  miles  m  circumference,  and  thence  steered  his 
course  north-east ;  passing  by  many  Kraals  of  Korannas,  or 
hordes  ;  encampments  of  Bushmen,  the  tenants  of  which  were 
living  upon  the  larvae  of  ants,  and  gum. 

Being  sorely  distressed  for  lack  of  water,  their  situation  on 
the  fourth  day  became  seriously  unpleasant.  A  lion,  too, 
appeared  within  thirty  paces  of  the  party ;  and,  to  complete  the 
picture,  they  were  destitute  of  food. 

'  We  were  all  ready  to  sink  under  the  exertions  we  had  made,  and 
the  thirst  we  had  endured.  Jacob  Zwart  repeatedly  declared  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down  and  die/ 

However,  about  two  in  the  morning,  they  reached  a  nasty 
foul  pool,  which  proved  a  relief  to  both  the  horses  and  men. 

'  We  had  been  on  horseback^*  says  the  author,  '  above  sixteen 
hours,  and  had  travelled  in  that  space  eighty  miles,  the  last  sixty 
without  stopping.  Our  condition  and  that  of  our  horses  may,  there- 
fore, be  readily  imagined  to  have  been  one  of  great  exhaustion. 
Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed,  quite  destroyed  all  appetite,  which,  as 
we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadvantage.  Having 
fastened  our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  earth 
near  them,  being  too  weary  to  kindle  a  fire,  trusting  that  if  the 
lions  discovered  us,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to  ourselves. 

'  We  were  awakened  about  day-break  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a 
little  distance,  but  were  not  otherwise  molested.  The  other  difficulties 
of  our  situation  now  engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  We 
remained  here  until  mid-day  to  refresh  our  horses ;  we  ourselves  l3dng 
panting  with  empty  stomachs  under  the  scorching  sun.* 

Another  day's  wearisome  lagging  march  ends  without  the  dis- 
covery of  a  drop  of  water,  and  our  travellers  bivouac  in  the  dry 
bed  Qf  a  river,  which  there  is  evidence  for  believing  must  at  som« 
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seasons  contain  a  volume  of  water  of  great  power  and  force. 
"  How  precarious  the  periodical  rains  are,  in  these  regions,  may  be 
surmised  from  the  fact,  that  this  river  had  not  been  running  for 
five  years." — ^p.  248. 

After  three  days  of  famine,  which  pressed  painfully  upon 
Mr.  Thompson,  tne  Hottentot  Witteboy  goes  out  with  his  gun, 
as  a  sort  of  last  despairing  effort  and  in  the  evening  returns 
to  his  anxious  companions  with  the  carcase  of  a  Zebra,  which 
he  had  shot.  This  relief  was  inexpressibly  welcome,  and  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  of  its  flesh  were  straitway  incorporated  with 
the  bodies  of  each  Hottentot.  Refreshed  by  their  food,  the 
travellers  strained  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Gariep,  which 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  on  the  morrow. 

'  After  suffering  so  severely  as  we  had  done  from  the  want  of  water, 
what  a  glorious  object  did  this  river  appear,  flowing  in  a  majestic 
stream,  deep  and  rapid,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth !  We 
hurried  down  to  the  channel  and  plunged  our  hands  and  faces  into  the 
cooling  waters,  and  at  length  assuaged  a  thirst  which  the  briny  wells 
of  the  Korannas,  seemed  at  every  draught  to  increase/ 

'  This  noble  stream  was  at  this  time  at  its  lowest  ebb,  being  only 
about  five  hundred  yards  across  -,  but  the  numerous  vestiges  of  its 
over-flowings  extended  over  each  bank  at  least  a  mile  from  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  at  some  places  to  three  or  four  times  that  distance.* 

ITie  spot  at  which  these  remarks  were  made,  was  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  debouches 
into  the  ocean  on  the  west  coast,  between  the  28th  and  29th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  Although  so  large  a  stream,  yet  it  is 
not  navigable  near  its  mouth,  even  for  small  boats,  owing  to 
its  numerous  rapids  and  shallows. 

The  indefatigable  traveller  advanced  in  a  westerly  direction 
parallel  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Gariep,  and  was  again  beset 
with  the  last  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst.  One  of  their  horses 
was  abandoned  in  the  desert,  fairly  killed  with  fatigue,  being  the 
second  which  they  lost  on  this  expedition. 

.  '  We  now  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  our  safety.  To  stop 
here  was  impossible.  The  horses  could  not  support  thirst  another 
day ;  and  if  they  failed  before  we  reached  water,  we  must  perish 
ourselves.  We  threw  away,  in  desperation,  our  pack-saddle,  our 
powder-flasks,  and  every  thing  we  could  possibly  spare  to  lighten  us ; 
for  our  horses  were  now  reduced  to  three,  and  these  coiUd  not  be 
expected  to  hold  out  many  hours.* 

Hour  after  hour  did  they  press  on  their  miserable  cattle :  at 
night  a  pool  was  fortunately  discovered,  which  relieved  their 
craving  tnirst,  but  still  no  food.  The  hapless  Hottentots,  cruelly 
weakened   by  famine,  and   a  prey    to    black    despair,   here 
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announced  to  their  employer  their  fixed  deteinainatiaa  to  advance 
no  further^  but  to  endeavour^  with  or  without  him.  to  get  back 
to  the  colony.    The  EngUshman  was  utterly  a&tounded  at  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  his  men,  who  would  listen  to  no  per&uaaion ; 
and   while  ruminating  as  to  what   measures  it  were  best  to 
adopts  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  two  human  beings  appeared 
in  sight.     These  proved  to  be  two  ''  Bastaards"  on  a  nunting 
'  party^  who  gave  them  the  intimation  that  a  Missionary  station 
was  not  far  off.  The  courage  of  the  Hottentots  hereupon  rallied  ; 
a  renewed  effort  was  rnade^  and  five  hours  tedious  toil  brought 
them  to  father  Bartlet's  hospitable  dwelling^.  Nothing  less  than  a 
whole  sheep  was  applied  to  the  gorging  of  Witteboy  and  his  mate* 
whilst  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours»  the  Englishman  was 
provided  with  the  best  restoratives  that  Namaqua  land  afforded. 
The  Namaquas  are,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  a  branch 
of  the  Hottentot  family.    They  were  visited  by  Barrow,  who, 
we  believe,  was  the  fiiit  to  introduce  them  to  the  attention  of 
Europeans.     Namaqualand  is  of  very  large  extent*  reaching 
about  200  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Grariep,  and  as  far  to  the 
eastward,  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior.  The  people  live  a 
kind  of  pastoral  life,  and   display  the  inert,    nnimpassioiied* 
indolent,  character,  common  to  their,  stock.     Missionaries  are 
scattered  over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  other  regions  visited 
by  Mr.  Thompson ;   but  the  benefits  we  have  pointed  out  as 
likely  to  result  from  their  presence  are  sadly  frustrated  by  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  fixed  abodes,  the  precarious  nature 
of   the  supply  of  water  and  herbage  obliging  the  Namaqua 
people  to  roam  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  sustain  their 
cattle.    The  climate  of  Namaqua  land  is  much  hotter  and  drier 
than  that  of  the  east  coast.    "  On   the  banks  of  the  Gariep, 
the  thermometer  in   the   summer  months  rises  frequently   to 
120^  (Fahrenheit,  We  suppose)   a  temperature  not  easily  sup- 
ported by  the  natives,  much  less  by  Europeans.'*     Beyond  the 
Namaquas  are  the  Damaras,  a  Caffer  race,  who  are  governed 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  and  live  in  villages,  after  the  Bechuana 
fashion.      "  It  seems,''  says  Mr,  Thompson,  "  that  both  they 
and    the   Matclhapees   have    adopted   the   bow   and  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  Hottentots,  from   their   close   intercourse   with 
tribes  of  that  race ;    for  neither  the  Bechuanas  further  to  the 
northward,  nor  any  of  the  tribes  of  southern  Caffers,  use  the 
bow,  or  ever  poison  any  of  their  weapons.''     The  author  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  cross  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Gariep, 
and  to  explore  the  Damaras  country,  but  he  was  deterred  by 
the  dangerous  state  of  that  district. 
The  abominable"  Bastaards,"  it  appears,  had  been  preying  upon 
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their  weaker  neiffhbourg  in  the  moat  merciless  manner;  and  name* 
roug  gangs  of  Bandits,  spreading  terror  and  distress,  were  dis- 
tributed along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep.  Mr.  Thompson  com- 
putes the  number  of  these  Bastaards  to  be  about  five  thousand, 
and  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  dispersed,  serea 
hundred  miles.  The  possession  of  muskets,  which  they  have 
acquired  from  their  former  connection  with  the  Europeans — and 
gunpowder,  which  they  readily  obtain  from  the  Boors  in  ex- 
change for  the  cattle  they  have  stolen,  make  them  far  more 
Eowerful  than  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  who  fall 
elpless  under  their  barbarous  attacks.  "  An  honourable 
exception,"  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  *'  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  principal  community  at  QriquaTown,  under  Mr.  Melville 
and  the  missionaries.  But  all  the  disaffected  and  disorderly 
spirits,  who  have  either  separated  themselves  from  this  com* 
munityi  or  have  fled  from  the  colony  to  other  quarters  of  the 
Gariepine  wilderness,  are  now  associated  into  bands  of  outlaws, 
who  subsist^  more  or  less,  by  plundering  the  helpless  natives." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  horriole  "  reisn  of  terror,'''  Uie  author 
suggests  an  extension  of  the  colonial  ooundary  to  the  borders 
of  the  Gariep  \  an  acceptable  suggestion,  we  take  it,  in  certain 
quarters,  as  '^  a  grant  '  niust  be  made  in  that  case,  by  parlia- 
ment|  for  troops,  Landrosts,  and  all  the  host  of  functionaries 
bsside,  wherewith  to  extend  the  ''  British  rule."  ^'  The  nations 
themselves  even  desire  it,^^  Mr.  Thompson  adds.  This  is  no 
miracle  ;  for,  eaten  up,  and  butchered  as  they  are  by  Bastaards, 
any  change  must  be  for  their  advantage.  Tne  Dutch  colonists 
certainly  paved  the  way  to  a  mass  of  evil,  when  they  originated 
such  an  animal  as  the  Ba$taard  who  was  destined  to  afflict  his 
fellow  creatures  even  worse  than  the  roaring  lion,  or  ruthless 

hysBua. 

The  author  being,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  induced  to 
forego  any  further  peregrination,  and  finding  all  commercial 
intercourse  likely  to  be  impracticable  between  the  colony  and 
the  Gariepine  clans,  now  winds  his  way  homewards,  coasting 
along  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  visiting  its  harbours  in  his  route 
to  Cape  Town, 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  work  are  devoted,  partly  to  a 
review  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Boors,"  whom  our  author 
regards  as  by  no  means  the  worst  class  of  civilized  Christians 
in  the  world ;  and  partly  to  a  dissertation  upon  the  capabilities 
and  prospects  which  South  Africa  presents  to  the  emigrating 
capitalist*  The  history  of  the  welUknown  Albany  colonists  is 
^Iso  ably  notiped,  and  further  illustration  afforded  to  the  doc- 
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trine,  that  a  settlement  which  requires  to  be  forced  into  exis- 
tence by  the  aid  of  loans  and  subscriptions,  never  can  flourish. 
Mr.  Thompson  classes  emigrants  under  three  heads  :  1st  Capi- 
talists ;  2nd  Practical  Farmers ;  and  Srdly  Mechanical  Labourers ; 
and  offers  advice  and  information  to  each — accompanied  by 
a  sketch  of  the  expenses  requisite  for  the  experiment,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  returns  to  the  parties  making  it. 

To  a  reflecting  and  benevolent  mind,  the  general  picture 
which  is  afforded  by  travellers  of  the  southern  portion  of  Africa, 
cannot  fail  to  be  unattractive,  at  least,  if  not  disgusting.  The 
vices,  and  the  deplorable  destitution  exhibited  by  the  savage 
population,  occupy  one  side  of  the  canvas.  The  equally 
pitiable  state  of  the  enslaved  children  of  the  soil,  condemned  to 
perpetual  toil  and  debasement,  fills  another.  The  character  of 
the  Dutch  African  despots,  who  oppress  all  they  can  draw 
within  the  range  of  their  power,  it  is  hardly  less  hateful  to 
contemplate.  Add  to  these  the  serious  evil  of  an  English  aris- 
tocratic viceroy,  wielding  an  entire  and  uncontrolled  regulating 
power  over  the  colonial  ceconomy,  placing  his  creatures  in 
stations  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  residents, 
and  disregarding  their  feelings  respecting  measures  which 
ought  to  be  influenced  by  them ;  then  the  endless  strife  and 
consequent  depravation  of  the  human  feelings,  between  the 
encroaching  colonists  and  the  dispossessed  tribes — the  liability 
of  the  settler  to  depredations,  and  even  to  loss  of  life  firom  the 
Caffers — the  frequent  ravages  of  destructive  seasons — the  inju- 
ries done  by  long  droughts,  by  the  rust,  and  many  other  casual- 
ties incident  to  these  regions — taking  all  these  miseries  together, 
we  think  a  more  repulsive  total  of  circumstances,  belonging  to 
any  one  place  of  abode,  can  scarcely  be  produced. 

We  can  only  advert  briefly  to  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's work,  which  comprises  many  entertaining  papers  and 
notices.  The  habits  and  customs  oi  the  Caffer  people  are  here 
given  at  some  length.  Their  language  is  treated  of  also ;  but 
we  should  think  few  persons  are  likely  to  feel  interested  in 
these  specimens. 

There  are  some  delightful  stories  concerning  the  African 
lions,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pringle,  among  which  captain 
Stockenstrom's  adventure,  when  the  lions  put  his  twenty-seven 
waggons  to  the  rout  in  the  night,  and  the  rencounter  of 
"  Hercules  Heavystern ''  with  a  single  lion  of  great  force,  take  a 
foremost  rank.  Captain  King's  account  of  the  Zoolas,  and  the 
monster  "  Chaka "  (for  such  he  truly  deserves  to  be  termed) 
together  with  some  particulars  respecting  Lieut.  Farewell's 
settlement  on  the  Zoola  coast,  at  rort  liTatal,  well  deserve 
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reading.  Kin^  Chaka  is  a  very  Napoleon  in  his  way,  having 
the  same  insatiable  avidity  for  conquest  as  the  European  war- 
rior. Some  few .  statistical  documents,  and  a  meteorological 
diary,  are  inserted  at  the  end. 


Abt.  III.— I.  Mr.  PeeVs  Bill  far  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts. 

.  2.  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  for  the  Better  Prevention  of  Frivolous  and  Vex* 
atious  Arrests  for  Debt,  on  Mesne  Process,  and  for  facilitating 
the  Recovery  of  Debts  accruing  on  Deeds,  Bonds,  Bills  of  £x- 
change,  and  Promissory  Notes, 

3.  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Arrest  for  Debt.    By  an  Attorney. 

1827. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Insolvent  Act.  By  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  Marshal  of 

the  King^s  Bench. 

T'HOUGH  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  subject  more 
important  to  a  people  than,  the  laws  which  govern  them, 
there  is  scarcely  one  on  which  the  people  of  England  are  more 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  temptation  of  convicting  a  poacher 
may  occasionally  drive  the  country  gentleman  to  the  pa^s  of 
Bum ;  or  the  Protestant  priesthood  of  Ireland  may  seek,  in  the 
law  of  tithes,  consolation  for  the  obloquy  with  which  they  are 
assailed ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  trouble  themselves  as  little 
about  the  institutions  under  which  they  live — about  the  laws 
by  which  nearly  every  action  of  their  lives  is  liable  to  be  affected 
— as  many  of  those  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  other  coun- 
tries, jurisprudence  has  been  a  subject  of  elementary  education. 
In  his  Second  Book,  De  Legibus,  Cicero  reminds  Atticus,  that 
when  they  were  boys,  they  used  to  learn  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  by  heart.  Transcripts  of  the  Institutions  of  Solon  were 
hung  up  in  the  city  for  public  perusal,  while  a  set  of  magistrates 
called  Thesmothetae  were  appointed  (among  other  offices)  dis- 
tinctly to  repeat  them  once  a  year;  and  the  Code  which  has 
been  recently  propounded  to  Louisiana  contains  express  pro- 
vision, **  that  its  enactments  should  not  only  be  published,  but 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  publicly  read  on  stated  occasions.'' 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  Law  is  never  opened 
to  popular  instruction;  and  the  books  of  Bluebeard  were 
scarcely  more  effisctually  closed  upon  his  wives,  than  are  the 
books  of  English  Law  shut  upon  the  youth  of  England.  We 
do  not  know  a  single  school,  either  private  or  public,  in  which 
even  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
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the  student;  aad  the  two  UniTersities,  with  a  wisdom  peculiar 
to  themselves,  instead  of  encouraging  the  study  of  domesiio 
law,  make  their  legal  honours  the  reward  of  an  historical  know 
ledge  of  institutions,  which  is  no  doubt  a  proper  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  appropriate  substitute  for  it.  The  want  of  early  initiation 
into  general  politics  is,  in  some  degree,  though  very  inade- 
quately, supplied  by  the  study  of  Parliamentary  debates ;  but 
this  orean  of  instruction  is  ill-adapted  to  convey  even  a  partial 
knowlrage  of  jurisprudence — a  science  equally  extensive  in  its 
principles,  and  much  more  multifarious  in  its  details. 

The  absence  of  external  aids  to  the  acquirement  of  this  impor* 
tant  branch  of  knowledge  has  assuredly  not  been  compensated 
by  any  singular  attraction  in  the  study  itself.  A  jumble  of 
heterogeneous  principles ;  a  tissue  of  useless  perplexities,  dis- 
cordant interpretations,  and  unmeaning  refinements ;  the  know- 
ledge of  a  single  branch  pronounced  by  one  of  its  own  writers 
the  labour  of  a  life :  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  its  pursuit 
should  appal  all  but  those  who  are  urged  to  engage  in  it  by  the 
irresistible  stimulus  of  gain  I 

The  mere  labour,  indeed,  might  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
deter  the  man  of  science  from  turning  his  attention  to  the  study. 
In  his  search  after  truth,  he  recks  little  of  the  toil  with  whidi 
his  progress  is  attended :  but  then  it  is  by  the  expanding  beauty 
of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  system  that  he  is  drawn  onward. 

The  confusion  oi  that  legal  labyrinth 

'*  In  which,  when  once  you  are  embran^'d. 
The  more  you  stir,  the  more  you're  tangl'd," 

would  suffice  to  turn  him  back  in  disgust. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  reputation  of 
learning  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  submission  to  the  fatigue  of 
acquirement.  But  the  mere  fame-hunter  will  naturally  employ 
himself  on  that  object,  which  with  the  miuimum  of  labour  will 
produce  to  him  the  maximum  of  renown.  Now,  eittier  because  the 
merit  of  surmounting  its  difficulties  can  only  be  appreciated  in 
ttie  encounter,  or  from  some  other  causes  less  honourable  to  the 

I  profession,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  proficiency  in  the  Engliali 
aw  is  held  in  no  extraordinary  general  esteem.  Much  better 
fame  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  A  man  there- 
fore would  be  a  bad  economist  of  his  time  who  set  to  work  to 
study  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  reputation. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  England  thus  left  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  lawyers,  it  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  science,  and  all  the  experience  of  history,   if  their 
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scieaca  had  not  shared  the  same  fate  to  which  the  most  impor- 
tant sciences  have  ever  been  exposed,  while  exclusively  con- 
fiaed  to  a  class  which  was  able  to  promote  their  own  profit  by 
mysti^ing  and  corrupting  them.  Even  Mr,  De  Lolme  (no  very 
violent  enemy  of  corporations)  attributes  the  perplexities  of 
law  in  geneial  to  the  contrivance  of  lawyers  to  make  their 
assistance,  needful;  and  it  is  well  known  that  surrebutters  and 
rejoinders^  sham  pleas  and  replications,  have  yet  stood  even  the 
test  of  ridicule.  Familiarity,  moreover^  always  softens  disgust ; 
and  the  habit  of  minute  and  subtle  refinement,  though  it  may 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  owners  of  property,  and  the  petitioners 
for  justice,  is  nevertheless  a  very  agreeable  exercise  of  skill  to 
the  lawyer* 

But  there  is  in  most  human  afiairs  a  point  of  re-action.  A 
nuisance  may  become  so  enormous,  as  to  interest  the  most 
phlegmatic  in  its  abatement.  The  English  law  would  seem  to 
have  reached  this  point,^  and  a  spirit  c?  investigation  into  its 
abuses  has  at  length  become  prevalent  throughout  the  country, 
which  we  hope  wul  not  subside  until  it  has  forced  their  reform. 

In  this  general  inquiry^  particular  circumstances  have  just 
now  conspired  to  give  the  law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  a  degree 
of  attention^  The  late  act  of  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Peel's 
meditated  bill,  and  Mr,  Hume's  attempted  one,  have  all  pro- 
duced much  parliamentary  discussion.  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  at  the 
least,  is  likely  to  provote  still  more;  and  Mr.  Brougham's 
recommendation  of  its  consideration,  among  the  numerous 
topics  of  his  comprehensive  speech,  can  scarcely  ftiil  to  be 
complied  with.  Of  all  the  provisions  of  that  law,  perhaps 
the  power  of  personal  constraint  is  the  most  important.  We 
thint  we  cannot,  therefore,  devote  a  portion  of  our  pages  to 
a  better  purpose  than  in  furnishing  the  public  mind  with 
information  and  materials  for  reflection,  on  a  subject  of  such 
consequence. 

Imprisonment  of  the  person  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  was 
probaoly  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Egyptians,  for  a  law 
originally  made  against  it  by  Socchoris,  and  afterwards 
renewed  by  Sesostns,*  sufficiently  establishes  its  previous  ex- 
istence there.  In  Athens  it  was  the  habit,  on  contraction  of 
a  debt«  to  engage  the  person  to  the  creditor  on  condition  of 
seizure  on  default  of  payment ;  and  the  moment  the  condition 
was  broken,  the  creditor  was,  without  further  ceremony, 
allowed  to  consign  his  miserable  debtor  to  domestic  slavery, 
or  to  sell  him  into  foreign  bondage.     Nay,  so  reckless  were 

*  MQiites<)uieu,  Esprit  De  Lois,  liv.  xx.  c.  2^. 
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the  Athenians  in  the  contraction  of  debt^  or  so  heartless  in 
their  mode  of  compelling  its  liquidation^  that  their  city  had 
often  to  witness  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  a  parent  dragging 
to  the  slave-market  his  own  cnild«  to  pay  by  his  sale  the 
forfeit  of  past  prodigality,  or  purchase  the  means  of  renewed 
indulgences.  The  destitution  into  which  this  state  of  things 
had  plunged  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  commu- 
nity was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  disturbances 
which  Solon  was  invited  to  settle ;  and  the  law,  that  ''  no  man 
in  future  should  take  the  body  of  his  debtor  in  execution," 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  institutions 
he  bequeathed  to  Athens. 

The  severity  of  the  laws  of  Rome  against  Debtors  are  well 
known.  *'  After  the  judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt," 
says  Gibbon,  "  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed  before  a 
Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In 
this  private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food  ; 
he  might  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and 
his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  solicit  the 
compassion  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  At  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  loss  of  liberty 
or  life ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in 
foreign  slavery  beyond  the  Tiber."  The  Romans,  however,  on 
this  subject,  were  only  adopting  the  same  blundering  mode  of 
legislation  which  is  too  often  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our 
own  enactments.  The  severity  of  the  law  first  operated  as  its 
own  antidote,  and  was  afterwards  the  cause  of  its  abrogation. 
Creditors  had  long  shrunk  from  the  infliction  of  its  cruelties ; 
magistrates  struggled  against  its  application ;  and  the  disturb- 
ances which  were  constantly  arising  out  of  it,  drove  the 
republic  so  frequently  into  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion, 
that  the  state  was  at  length  forced  to  its  repeal.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  428,  the  law  De  Nexis  passed,  which,  depriving  creditors 
of  the  right  of  holding  the  persons  of  their  debtors  in  chains, 
gave  them,  instead,  the  power  of  attaching  their  goods.  Other 
laws,  known  under  the  name  of  Nova  Tabula,  were  occasionally 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor,  by  releasing  him  from  his 
debts,  on  payment  of  a  proportionate  part  of  them,  and  the 
Julian  law  subsequently  provided  for  his  complete  discharge, 
on  the  surrender,  but  only  on  the  surrender,  of  his  property. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  however,  the  Julian  law  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic,  but  it  was 
subsequently  revived  by  Justinian,  and  the  Novels  expressly 
forbad  any  further  detention  of  the  debtor,  after  he  had  once 
availed  himself  of  the  *'  cessio  bonorum"  which  they  provided. 
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In  the  earlier  periods  of  Rome,  the  injured  party  had  only 
to  meet  his  aggressor  in  the  street,  and  he  might  instantly 
compel  his  answering  for  the  grievance  before  the  magistrate. 
He  first  addressed  him  by  a  technical  expression,  indicative  of 
his  request,  as  "  In  jus  te  voco,"  "  in  jus  eamus,^  8cc.,  when 
the  consent  of  the  defendant  was  expressed  by  his  offering  the 
tip  of  his  ear  to  be  touched  by  the  plaintiff;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  severity  in  other  respects,  the  courtesy  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  here  enjoined  the  plaintiff's  providing  an  open  carriage 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm.  "  Dans 
la  suite,"  however  says  l%rasson  [Partie  ii.  par.  3],  "cette 
premiere  partie  de  la  procedure  civile  6prouva  bien  des  change- 
ments.  En  effet  longtems  avant  Justinien  il  n^etoit  deja  plus 
permis  de  faire  venir  en  jugement  son  adversaire  par  une  simple 
assignation  verbale :  il  falloit  que  I'assignation  fut  libellee 
comme  cela  s'observe  parmi'  nous,  et  Ton  convenoit  du  jour 
auquel  on  devoit  se-presenter  devant  le  juge."  But  it  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  the  house  of  a  citizen  was 
his  '*  tutissimum  refugium  et  receptaculum,"  consequently  no 
one  could  be  forced  thence  into  court ;  though  if  a  party  were 
suspected  of  keeping  house  fraudulently  to  elude  an  action, 
his  prosecutor  was,  after  certain  preliminary  summonses,  put 
in  possession  of  his  goods.  As  society  became  more  com- 
plicated, the  trial  did  not  always  follow  the  appearance  in  such 
rapid  succession,  and  a  pledge  then  became  necessary  for  the 
defendant's  appearance.  Under  the  earlier  law,  this  was  termed, 
vades,  or  vaaimonium :  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  it  was 
better  known  as  the  "  Judicatum  sisti."  In  default  of  bail,  the 
defendant  was  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  plaintiff,  or,  per- 
haps, under  the  empire,  committed  to  prison  ;  but  neither  the 
giving  bail  or  confinement  in  default,  could  have  operated  as  a 
very  great  hardship  upon  the  defendant ;  for  it  appears,  according 
to  Cicero  Muren.  12,  Gell.  vii.  1,  that  the  trial  usually  took 
place  on  the  third  day  after  summons,  though  it  was  occasionally 
postponed  by  the  praetor  to  a  more  distant  period;  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  lib.  iv.  t.  11.  s.  2.  that 
this  personal  security  was  afterwards  occasionally  dispensed  with 
upon  the  verbal  undertaking  of  the  defendant  to  appear,  some- 
times fortified  by  his  oath,  and  sometimes  resting  only  on  his 
naked  promise.  The  power  of  imprisoning  as  a  mode  of  citation 
was,  however,  at  all  times  exercised  with  extreme  jealousy,  and, 
indeed,  Huber  expressly  states,  *  that  both  the  reason  and  the 

•  Rome  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  resorted  to  precautions 
a^fainst  the  fftscinations  of  law  suits.     By  the  Geutoo  Code  of  Laws 
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institution  of  arrest  d.s  in  use  at  the  period  at  which  he  was 
writing,  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  law.  'thfe  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  appear  to  have  been  ho  ehcourdgfers  of  lAW  suits. 
Arbitration  uttdet  the  term  "  litem  cothponere,"  generally  pre- 
ceded every  suit,  and  the  "  Juramentutn  calumniae,'*  ot  bath 
administered  to  both  parties,  that  the  suit  was  hot  pbdhipted 
by  the  love  of  litigation,  was  as  essential  ah  introduction  to 
the  hearihg  of  a  cause,  as  the  '*  You  shall  well  and  truly  try, 
&c.  So  help  you  Gbd !— a  shillittg  '*— is  to  the  trial  of  afa 
English  actioh.* 

In  the  va^t  hislotieal  ohasm,  which  follows  the  deslttltjtioii 
of  the  tlbmah  Empire,  it  is  impossible  to  ttace  with  any  eiact- 
hfesS,  the  customs  of  the  naliohs  of  Europe.  One  thing,  faoW- 
eVer,  appears  sufficiently  certain,  viz.  that  in  all  their  ^arliel* 
jurisprudfence,  iihprigbnment  of  the  person,  ei their  as  a  feecilritjr 
for  appearahc^,  ot  in  satisfttbtibn  of  a  debt,  wd&  Utterly  Uh- 
knowh.  'Thete  is,  indeed,  a  v^iy  early  provision  Of  the  SaliC 
Law  ;  t  by  which  the  creditor  could,  on  application  to  the  gfriiffla, 
01- judge,  have  the  person  of  his  debtor  put  Uhder  a  Species  bf 
restraint  at  the  latter's  owh  house.  The  creditor,  havihg  obtaihed 
the  sanction  of  the  judge,  repaired  with  witnesses  lb  the  hbuse 
of  his  debtor,  and  demanded  to  be  paid.    If  he  heglected  to 

obey  the  slimmons,  the  creditor  and  his  posse  comitdtus,  \Vit;hout 
any  futthet  feefemohy,  proceeded  to  block  lip  his  windows  ;  audi 
if,  preferring  debt  and  datkness,  to  honesty  and  light,  the  debtor 
persisted  In  his  obstinacy,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  debt; 
atid  the  cef embiiy  having  been  repeated  at  ihtefvals  for  thfee 
successive  times,  the  creditor'  was  put  in  possession  of  his  go6d§, 
and  thet-eWith  satisfied  his  claim.  It  will  be  observed,  hoWi^vfef, 
that  it  by  hO  means  appears  comptilsory  oh  the  debtbf'  to  haffe 
remained  in  his  datkehed  house,  and  Whethet-  this  custom  Wei'e 
of  ahy  exteht,  ot  survived  fot  any  length  of  time,  it  iS  very 
certain,  that  in  the   thirteenth   century,   personal  artest  had 

[^Hindoo  Insiitute^,  by  Halhed,  c.  i.  sec.  fl],  the  creditor  is  expressly 
enjoined  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
debtor,  before  the  prosecution  of  any  ulterior  proceedings.  uoldsniitlL 
ih  d  papi?r  in  l^e  See,  alludes  to  an  ihstltution  ia  Scotkrid  Utidfer  iVhith 
individuals  meditating  the  ffoih^  to  law  with  each  other  \f6re  prcividUsiy 
compelled  to  go  before  tiie  reconciling  judges  called  Peace-ilidkers. 
England  has  its  laws  against  maintenance  and  champerty:  and,  in  the 
Canton  Gazette  of  the  18th  of  October.,  1822,  is  an  ordinance  of  liis 
Celestial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China ;  which  setting  out  tne  increaslhg 
firequfeney  df  appeals  from  the  provinces,  "  commands  strict  sfearch  tH  b6 
made  after  all  law-suit-exciting  blackguards  who  fatten  on  feuds  themselves 
have  ei^kiudled,  and,  when  found,  to  punish  them  severely." 

*  Lib.  ii,  tit.  4,  I)e  Arrestis, 

f  Oapituldrid  Reguni  Frmcorumy  toixi.  i.  316.    Anno  CHfisti,  /98. 
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become  a  positive  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  law. 
Matthew  Paris^  speaking  of  an  arrest,  which  in  the  year  1242, 
had  been  made  ot  sonie  English  merchants,  by  the  French  kin^, 
6Ays  *'  lR.ex  Francorum,  Mercatorum  AngliaB  corpora  cum  suis 
bonis  per  regttum  negotiantium,  secus  quam  decuit,  ca.\njeraliter 
itnperiLvit,  TiKden^  enormiter  in  hoc  facto  antiquam  Galliie  digni- 
Idttm,*^  ^hd  itWd,s  one  of  the  Ordonn^nces  des  Rois,  t.  iii.  p.  17, 
'•  that,  if  any  person  was  attested  upon  any  pretext,  but  his 
having  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officer.**     Even  when  the  arrest  in 
ejtetutioh  had,  at  a  subseoiient  period,  found  a  partial  adoption 
in  FtUnce,  the  customs  ot  pattlcuiar  places  affixed  restrictions 
upon  the  taode  of  Its  exercise ;  and  by  the  Coutumes  de  Ver- 
inandolg  d^&eticotirt,  p.  663,  it  was  only  permitted  "  lorsque  le 
digbiteut  condamnigz  ne  satisfont  dans  les  quatre  mois  apres  la 
cdndamtlation/'     But  nations   must  have   advanced  to  some 
degree  of  ttivlUziatiott,  befpte  the  introduction  of  credit  can  give 
DcCSUiion  for  securities  against  its  risks.     While  the  interchange 
beiW6^n  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman  of  the  fruits  of  their  toils, 
tjf  the  Warrior  with  the  warrior  of  the  result  of  their  plunder^  were 
nbthlng  fiiOte  than  simultaneous  transfers  from  hand  to  hand, 
Ihefe  Wfer^  no  diebts  incurred,  and  consequently  no  provision 
fteceiilSttry  ifor  their  liquidation.     Until  Europe,  therefore,  had 
Imefged  in  some  considerable  degree  from  its  pristine  barbarism, 
the  inconvenience  Was  little  felt,  that  while  its  institutions  pro- 
stcribed  all  persoiial  botifinement,  they  had  left  no  other  remedy 
for  the  security  of  the  creditor.     But  when  commerce  had  made 
some  little  ptogfess  on  the  continent,  and  men  began  to  form 
themselves  into  communities  for  the  more  effectual  combination 
against  feudd^l   agression,    the  necessity  had  already  arisen, 
attd  the  cb^rters  bi  community  first  introduced  the  provision  of 
&^ing  Sbipt)Bih  of  ptbpetty  on  the  contraction  of  a  debt,  which 
wet6  eithef  testbred  on  its  discharge  or  forfeited  in  default.  * 
Ifly,  Sb  jealous  were  these  charters  of  the  security  of  those  who 
Were  to  live  nndet  their  privileges,  that  some  of  them  rendered 
it  compulsoty  upon  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member, 
to  buy  or  build  a  house,  or  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts, 
dt  at  least  to  bring  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
moveables,    •*  per  qusB  justiciari  possit  si  quid  forte  in  eum 
querelae   eVetterit.f      The  provisions  of   these   charters  were 
ileceSsdrily  very  dissimilar,  and  in  the  case  of  deposit,  it  was- 
always  in  the  power  of  the  parties   to  vary  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  held  ;  but  it  appears  f  to  have  been  the  custom  in  some 

•  irAch/9,  185,  I  J,  377.  \  D'Ach.  11^  326» 

X  Capituhria  Regum  Frmcorum,  torn.  i.  lib.  7,  art.  299. 
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places,  that  a  creditor  holding  a  pledge  in  the  absence  of  specific 
stipulation  was  to  summon  his  debtor  three  times  to  pay  his 
deot,  and  take  back  the  pledge ;  and,  if  after  three  audmbni- 
tions  he  failed  to  comply,  the  creditor  was  then  to  have  full 
power  of  distraining  it,  a  process  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
was  of  course  in  some  shape  or  other  enabled  to  make  the 
deposit  available  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  Thus  the 
deposit  became  the  primary  security  to  the  creditor — the  first 
fund  to  which  he  resorted  for  payment ;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  principle  it  seems,  that  even  the  laws  of  Denmark,  under 
the  reign  of  Christian  III,  restricted  the  holder  of  a  pledge 
from  any  other  attachment  against  either  the  property  or  the 
person  of  the  debtor.  •'  Qui  in  causa  de  quk  convenitur/' 
says  the  Danish  law,  '^  idoneam  cautionem  incontinent!  obtu- 
lerit  reali  aut  personali  arresto  obnoxius  non  est.*  In  the  absence 
.of  any  pledge,  and  the  event  of  the  debtor's  becoming  insolvent 
or  refractory,  the  creditor  was,  by  the  authonty  of  some  of  the 
charters,  authorised  to  seize  the  effects  of  his  debtor  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority;  and  a  royal  procla- 
mation ,t  at  one  time  permitted  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  seize 
the  effects  of  a  debtor  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  ''  ubicumque  et 

Juocumque  modo  poterint."  This  was,  however,  in  the  year 
351,  abolished  by  an  ordonnance  which  enacted,  that  thence- 
forth no  seisure  should  be  made  without  a  warrant  from  a 
magistrate,  and  under  his  inspection.  But  as  the  operations  of 
commerce  became  more  extensive,  apractice,  in  its  origin  intended 
to  give  them  security,  was  in  the  sequel  only  productive  of 
inconvenient  restriction  :  while  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
merchant  began  to  afford  an  adequate  security  for  the  punc- 
tuality of  his  payments,  men  discovered  that  to  deposit  a  pawn 
on  the  contraction  of  everj'  engagement  adequate  to  the  value 
of  its  subject,  was  only  to  lock  up  a  moiety  of  capital  in  inac- 
tion. A  sense  of  mutual  inconvenience  necessarily  begat 
mutual  relaxation,  and  the  habit  of  pledging  must  consequently 
have  fallen  into  gradual  disuse,  though  the  precise  period 
of  its  discontinuance  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

A  fresh  remedy  was,  however,  springing  up  for  the  creditor, 
introduced  in  the  nations  which  adopted  it,  from  the  example 
of  the  canon  law,  and  made  necessary  by  a  principle  of  their 
own  jurisprudence.  Whether  a  remnant  of  the  law  of  the  Visi- 
goths, that  "  merchants  who  came  from  beyond  sea  should  be 
judged  in  their  differences  by  the  laws  and  the  judges  of  their 

•  Reg:  Christ.  Quint.  Jus  Danicum,  by  Mighorst,  lib.  i.  c.  21. 
t  Ordonnances  Des  Bois,  t.  i«  p.  16. 
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own  nation/'  *  or  adopted  in  conformity  to  a  similar  provision 
of  the  civil  law,  the  continental  nations  had  earW  recognized 
the  maxim  that  jurisdiction  follows  the  domicile  of  the  defend- 
ant. But  if  the  inconvenience  of  prosecuting  suits  in  foreign 
courts  would  even  in  the  present  day  be  enormous,  how  insuf- 
ferable must  it  have  been  at  a  period  but  a  little  posterior  to 
that  in  which  an  abbot  of  Burgundy  could  decline  the  invita- 
tion of  count  Bouchard  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a  mo- 
nastery in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  **  because  it  would  be 
extremely  fatiguing  to  him  to  go  along  with  him  in  a  strange 
and  unknown  re^on/'  and  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  in- 
stead of  devolvmg  upon  the  keepers  of  inns,  was  cast  upon 
private  individuals,  and  provided  for  by  penal  statutes.  To  ob- 
viate an  inconvenience  of  such  magnitude,  a  practice,  therefore, 
began  to  be  introduced,  of  putting  an  arrest  upon  the  goods  of 
a  foreigner  in  order  to  force  hun  to  plead  m  the  requisite- 
jurisdiction  ;  and  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy  this  seems  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  custom  of  pawning,  and  permitted  only 
as  substitutionary  for  it.t  So  slowly,  however,  do  nations 
emerge  from  barbarism,  that  it  was  in  ita  origin  only  the  special 

Srivilege  of  particular  cities,  among  which  the  Coutumier  de 
Formandie  enumerates  Rouen,  Louiers  et  Pont  de  Larche. 
A  precedent  thus  established  to  meet  the  exigency  of  a  par- 
ticular case  received  by  degrees  a  more  extended  adoption,  and 
attachment  of  the  property  of  an  aggressor,  in  or-der  at  once  to 
enforce  his  attendance,  and  be  the  subject  of  execution,  came 
into  very  general  use  among,  the  greater  part  of  the  continental 
nations.  Known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Brief  of  Distress, 
it  was  addressed  to  the  judge  of  the  district  within  which  the 
defendant  resided,  authorismg  an  entry  into  his  house  and 
seizure  of  a  quantity  of  furniture  about  equal  to  the  debt,  and 
contained  the  appointment  of  a  day  either  to  disprove  the  debt 
or  reclaim  the  property.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  the 
defendant  denied  the  claim,  the  necessary  proof  was  instantly 
given,  or  the  action  fell  to  the  ground.  Proof  once  obtained, 
sentence  followed,  which  condemned  the  debtor  to  payment  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  days.  After  this  respite,  if  the  debt  were  not 
paid,  the  goods  were  sold,  and  the  creditor  paid  out  of  their 

S>roduce,  or  a  sufficient  part  was  delivered  over  to  him  in  satis- 
lEiction  of  his  debt,  j:  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ordinance 
which  prohibited  private  seizure,  it  appears  from  Houard,§  that 

*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  de  Lois,  liv.  xxi.  c.  18. 

t  Le  Grand  Coutumier  de  Normandie  le  StiUe  de  Proceder^  fol.  82. 

\  Anciennes  Lois  de  France,  par  Houard,  torn,  i,  p.  290« 

§  Ibid.  p.  601. 
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in  trifling  inatierB,  ad  "  quand  s'agissoit  d^une  somme  meindre 
que  quarante  sols/'  the  oreditor  might  still  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  distress  without  the  judicial  sanction  of  a  brief.  From 
France  not  only  the  institution,  but  the  very  term,  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  fifteenth  century,  been  introduced  into  Scotland, 
where  in  its  arrestment  of  a  stranger's  effects,  ^^jurisdictionisfun- 
dandeB  causa*'*  the  institution  survives  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  name  of  a  distringas.  A  similar  institution  early  formed  an 
appendage  to  the  English  Writ  of  Original.     Formerly,  the  only 

Process  which  the  law  of  England  allowed  to  thei  creditor,  the 
^rit  of  Original,  Was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  mmmans  to  the 
defendant,  and  contained  within  itself  so  little  of  oompulsoi^ 
provision  for  obedience,  that  not  only  Qould  the  defendant,  on 
casting  an  e$s&ign,  that  is,  sending  his  servant  with  an  excuse, 
have  his  appearapce  to  the  action  postponed  to  his  own  ooq<" 
venience,  but  he  might,  by  never  making  any  appearapce  at 
all,  arrest  all  further  progress  in  the  suit.  Distress  upon  the 
property,  in  order  to  fbroe  an  apnearanoe,  was  accordiagly 
resorted  to  in  the  event  of  default,  and  the  continuing  obstinacy 
of  thq  defendant  exposed  him  to  renewed  processes  of  diatrews 
until  either  an  equivalent  had  been  realized  to  the  deo^i^  of 
the  claimant,  or  under  what  was  termed  dUiresg  it^niie,  the 
whole  of  the  property  had  been  seized.  The  older  lawyers 
of  England  were,  however,  more  e9,veful  of  frivolous  proseou- 
tions  than  their  modem  brethren.  An  institution  o^  Alfred 
had  provided  against  the  prosecution  of  any  civil  action 
without  the  plamtifT^  previous  production  of  two  pledges 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  court  that  he  had  a  real 
cause  of  action,  and  was  not  of  a  litigious  and  quarrehome 
temper.  This  only  p^ved  the  way  for  further  refinement. 
Regular  amerciaments  were  fixed  upon  these  parties  (subee* 
quently  termed  pledges  to  proseoute),  in  the  event  of  the  plain* 
tiff's  failure  in  his  suit)  and  if  tlie  pl^dgep  were  unable  to 
apswei!  the  amerciament,  the  sheriff  was  rendered  liable  to  die 
king  fbr  their  insufficiency.  Messrs.  John  Doe  and  Riphavd: 
Roe  becanie  gradually,  however,  substituted  for  the  more 
substantial  pledges  of  the  olden  time ;  and  were  the  law  against 
the  sheriffs  to  b^  now  enforced  to  its  letter,  we  suspect  they 
would  have  some  little  difficulty  in  exactmg  the  amerciament 
from  two  such  mercurial  gentlemen,  one  or  the  other  of  wbom 
is  declared,  in  every  latitat  which  issues  out  of  the  court,  to  be 
running  up  and  down  t}ie  country,  and  secreting  himself. 

The   prQc^ss   by  dii^tress  haiviiig   tbu§  becwie  gea^sjly 

*  Erskine'8  IrutU,  18. 
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egtablished,  a  further  aecurity  was  devised  for  the  creditor  ia 
t)ie  f>ower  of  attaching  the  person  of  his  debtor.  In  England,  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  in  the  absconding  of  their  bailiffs,  without 
leaving  behind  any  property  on  which  to  distrain,  were  the  first 
to  discover  an  ii^^ufhoiency  in  the  remedy  by  distress.  But 
afistoofatioal  grievaaoes  seldom  long  survive  the  discovery,  and 
in  the  5dnd   year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  statute  was 

Gssed,  called,  from  the  plaoe  of  a^enihlage,  the  Statute  of 
arlbridge,  which  enacted  *^  that  if  baihfifa  which  ought  to 
make  aocoiint  to  their  lords  do  withdraw  themselves,  and  leave 
^o  lands  or  tenements  whereby  they  may  he  distrained,  tkeu 
they  shall  be  attached  by  their  bodies.*'  The  merchanta  were 
not  slew  to  profit  by  the  hint,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  they  procured  the  passing  of  th^  statute  of 
Aoton  Burnell,  which,  empowering  the  merchant  to  bring  hia 
debtor  before  a  magistrate  to  get  his  debt  acknowledged,  and 
a  day  appointed  for  its  liquidation,  gave  him,  in  the  event  of 
lailuFf  at  tl)e  appointed  time  and  insufficiency  of  the  process 
against  the  property  of  bis  debtor,  the  power  of  taking  hts  body 
in  eiecMtion.  In  the  13th  year  of  the  same  reign  another  act 
was  passed  in  favour  of  the  barons,  which  enacted  '■  that  when 
piasters  have  assigned  auditors  to  take  their  accounts,  and  their 
servants,  bailiiSs,  and  receivers,  are  proved  in  arrear,  their  bodiea 
shall  be  arrested,  and,  by  th^  testimony  of  their  auditQi^,  he 
sgnt  OP  delivered  to  the  ne^t  gaol,  to  be  kept  by  the  sheriff  iu 
imH9,  until  satisfactbn  ef  the  arrears  ;**  and  a  statute  passed  in 
the  ddth  year  of  the  reign  qf  Edward  III  enacted  tnat  such 
prooesa  should  be  Qiade  in  a  writ  of  debt  as  was  used  in  a 
Writ  of  acoeunt.  I%e  legislati)ve,  however,  w^s  only  extending 
by  positive  enaetments  ^hat  the  expounders  of  the  law  were 
at  the  same  time,  by  indirect  measures,  accomplishing. 
All  aetlpns  of  de^t,  as  matters  of  a  civil  nature,  were  aiir 
oieatly  in  the  exclusive  cognioanoe  of  the  Court  of  £kun-> 
mop  Pleas,  tlie  jurisdietion  of  the  King's  Bench  being  re- 
strained to  trespasses,  conspiracies,  and  such  other  causes  as 
were  considered  to  savour  of  a  criminal  nature.  Qut  as  the 
latter  court  began  to  iiiorease  in  celebrity,  men  beoam^  desirous 
of  having  their  ^ivil  eauses  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  such 
wholesale  dealers  in  fiction  are  Englisl)  lawyers,  that  they  were 
net  slow  in  contriving  the  means.  A  part^  once  in  the  custody 
ef  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  being  considered  amenable 
to  evepy  pharge  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  it  was  only 
neeessary  te  g0t  him  there,  and  tl^e  thing  was  done.  But  this 
was  easily  g^c^mpligh^^  fey  filjijg  a  l^il|  ^gm^i  the  p^rtjr  for  an 
ideal  trespass  5   as  tll§  Ff  SttU  pf  whicb^i  b^  Mfa^  §UPPP«€d  to 
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be  consigned  to  the  requisite  custody ;  and  the  lawyers  having 
thus  ingeniously  conjured  him  into  it,  thenceforth  coolly 
continued  their  proceedings  as  if  he  were  in  reality  there. 
In  acquiring,  then^  the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Kind's 
Bench  for  matters  of  a  civil  nature^  the  appropriation  of  its 
power  of  imprisonment  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 
At  first,  disobedience  as  well  to  the  onginal  writ  as  to 
the  ulterior  sunmions  given  by  the  sherin  in  the  writ  of 
pone  on  an  attachment  must  have  preceded  the  exercise  of 
arrest,  but  these  preliminary  precautions  subsequently  fell 
into  disuse.  In  Scotland  it  was  about  the  fifteenth  century 
that  the  same  power  of  arrest  first  began  to  be  established ; 
and  in  that  country  its  origin  may  be  traced  either  to  indirect 
modes  of  proceeding,  as  for  rebellion  against  the  com* 
mands  of  the  church  or  king,  or  to  the  precedent  set  in  the 
recovery  of  merchant  debts.*  But  the  precedent  established 
in  Scotland  for  merchant  debts,  not  only  there,  but  in  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  which  recognized  the  principle  of 
domicile  forming  the  basis  of  jurisdiction,  originated  in  the 
necessity  of  a  further  expedient  than  attachment  of  property,  in 
order  to  remedy  its  mischief,  ^s  commercial  transactions 
assumed  a  more  extended  character,  the  mievance  sustained  by 
the  English  barons  in  the  absconding  of  tneir  debtors  *'  without 
leaving  behind  them  any  property  on  which  to  distrain''  began 
to  be  felt  by  the  merchants  of  foreign  marts  in  their  dealings 
with  those  who  came  from  distant  countries  to  frequent  them* 
The  necessity  of  the  case  accordingly  gave  birth  to  the'  deten- 
tion of  the  person,  and  a  practice  thus  originally  conceded  as 
the  special  indulgence  of  privileged  cities,'t  and  restricted  to  a 
specific  emergency,  became  gradually  extended  both  in  the 
parties  to  its  enjoyment  and  the  objects  of  its  application,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  generally 
tolerated  in  all  the  continental  nations.  To  the  operation  of 
this  one  cause  all  the  civilians  seem  to  ascribe  their  pro- 
visions for  arrest.  "  Frustra  simus,"  says  Bynkershoek  [torn, 
ii.  p.  148],  *'  nisi  id  jus  derivemus  ex  sola  ratione  subjectionis 
ut  inde  quoque  derivanda  est  omnis  origo  arrestorum  quibus 
hodie  tam  prolixe  utimur."  Though  thus  admitted,  however, 
as  an  established  principle  of  jurisprudence,  its  exercise  was, 
throughout  the  continental  nations,  always  regarded  with  the 
utmost  jealousy.  Wood  declares  its  application  in  civil  causes 
to  have  been  restricted  to  cases  in  which  either  the  party  was 
suspected  of  flight  or  the  previous  admonitory  citation  had 

*  BelPs  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  0/ Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
t  Coutumes  d^  f^ermandoiSf  tit.  xxi.  art.  cclxxx. 
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(roved  ineffectual  to  compel  an  appearance ;  and  the  laws  of 
'erona,  enjoining  a  preliminary  process  -  for  obtaining  in  the 
property  of  the  debtor  a  pledge  or  security  for  his  abiding  the 
events  of  a  suit,  expressly  forbad  all  imprisonment  of  the 
person  until  this  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  modem  juris- 
prudence of  both  France  and  Scotland  have  still  further  re- 
stricted its  exercise.  Under  a  system  like  that  which  is  estab- 
lished in  the  former,  where  the  number  of  its  tribunals,  jcHned 
to  the  constancy  of  their  sittings,  may  be  said,  in  strict  reality, 
to  ''  bring  justice  home  to  every  man's  door,"  there  is  little  oc- 
casion for  throwing  a  man  into  jail,  in  order  to  secure  his 
appearance  to  a  suit,  and  the  code  has  accordingly  expressly 
forbidden  aU  preliminary  detention  of  the  person — "  Aucune 
contrainte  par  corps  ne  pourra  6tre  mise  k  execution  qu'un  jour 
apr^s  la  signification  avec  commandement  du  jugement  qui  la 
prononce."''^  And  again,t  "  La  contrainte  par  corps  dans  les 
cas  m^me  oii  elle  est  autoris^e  par  loi,  ne  peut  6tre  appliqu^e 
qu'en  vertu  d'un  jugement."  The  "  signification  "  is  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  judgment,  and  is  directed  to  be  made 
either  by  an  officer  of  the  court  or  by  the  president  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  in  which  the  debtor  may  chance 
to  reside.  With  certain  insignificant  exceptions  relating  to 
residents  on  the  border,  and  inhabitants  of  boroughs  royal,  all 
process  of  preliminary  coercion  has  long  been  restricted  in 
Scotland  to  the  warrant  De  Meditatione  Fugse,  which  is  conceded 
in  prevention  of  the  suspected  flight  of  a  debtor,  **  If  he  h 
not,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  J  ''  meditating  removal  from  the  countri/,  no 
CIRCUMSTANCE  WHATEVER  Can  entitle  the  creditor  to  insist  on 
bail,  for  the  purpose  of  his  actual  appearance.**  But  even  this 
can  be  only  obtained  by  the  creditor's  swearing  to  the  truth  of 
his  debt,  and  to  *'  his  belief  of  the  debtor's  intention  to  escape 
fro|n  the  country,  and  on  justifying  this  belief  in  presence  of 
his  debtor,  by  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion,  and  by 
an  examination  of  the  debtor  himself."  In  its  "  Diligences 
against  the  person,^  indeed  the  Scotch  law  recognizes  a  process 
by  which  the  persons  of  all  debtors  promiscuously  are  rendered 
liable  to  seizure  in  execution ;  but  this,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
in  England,  summary  in  its  exercise,  issues  only  after  the 
interposition  of  other  proceedings.  The  registration  of  a  debt, 
like  the  entry  up  in  England  of  judgment  on  a  warrant  of 
attorney,  places  the  debt  on  the  same  footing  as  if  a  decree  had 


♦  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  liv.  v.  tit.  15. 

t  Code  Napoleon,  art.  2,067. 

{  Commentaries  on  the  Law  o/ Scotland,  vol*  i.  p.  293. 
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been  eolemnly  pronotinced  of  it«3  existfettce  5  *  aAd>  ad  written 
admissions  of  a  debt,  in  all  bonds,  bills  of  exehatig^,  and 
promisBory  notes,  the  law  of  Scotland  f'mptks  a  detere*  of  regis^ 
tration.    ^ut  in  order  to  enfortce  a  demand  constituted  (iedlM' 
by  formal  decree  or    regishtition,    actual  or   iihpiied)   what 
Scotch  lawyers  term  a  ad^t,  the  credi«EM*d  hav^  to  sne  ont  a 
process  known  by  the  appellation  of  Letters  of  Homing,  .\7ht<^h  is 
a  mandatory  citation  to  the  debtor  to  fniy  or  pigrform  his  oUt-^ 
gation  within  a  day  celrtain ;  and>  nntil  afte^  disobedience  to 
this  citation,  the  writ  of  caption  is  neret  permitted  to  is6tiie.*f- 
Nor  has  this  jealousy  of  personal  constraint  been  confin^  to 
the  nations  of  Europe^     Our  readers  may  be<teurpri*ed  to  learn 
that  eren    the  Gentoo  code  J  has  guarded,    by  the  ^eVerettt 
penalties,  against  the  imprtsomnent  of  the  person  foir  dtebt.     It 
18  true  that  men  of  the  lowest  castes,  coolies,  and  handmraftsm^, 
are  thought  too  degraded  to  be  worth  thfe  protection  of  the  lavr. 
But  while  in  the  true  spirit  of  aristoc^raticdl  legislation>  which 
conceived  that  particularly  polite  article  of  their  tebde  *•  that  if 
a  man  lend  money  U>  a  masistnite^  to  his  own  maxttr,  or  f d  lei 
BranUn,  he  shall  not  be  rude  or  uncivil  in  ptocnrinjg  payment,** 
the  Bramins  have  left  the  more  mean  of  their  castes  to  their 
fates,  it  is  not  until  after  a  very  long  preliminary  prooess  that 
the  creditor  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
the  person  of  his  debtor.    **  If  a  creditor,"  says  Halhed,  "^on 
the  day  appointed,  demand  hii  money  of  his  debtor^  who  re- 
fuses to  discharge  the  debt,  first,  he  shall  speak  to  the  fViendil 
and   relations  of  the  debtor,    and  procure  them  to  demand 
payment;  next  he  shall  go  in  person  and  importiine  for  his 
money,  and  stay  some  time  at  the  debtorV  house,  but  Without 
eating  and  drinking ;  if  these  means  foil,  he  shall  carry  the 
debtor  home  with  him,  and>  having  seated  him  b<efbre  men  of 
character  and  reputation,  shall  then  detain  hitn.    This  failing, 
he  is,  by  feigned  pretences^  to  get  hold  of  his  goods;  or,  if  any 
pledge  is  deposited,  he  is  to  carry  the  same  before  a  magistrate, 
who  shall  sell  it  for  the  debt.     If  he  cannot,  by  evasive  mteans, 
distrain  the  goods^  he  shall  confine  the  debtor*^  ^^^)  children, 
cattle,  buffaloeS>  horses,  and  also  his  pot^,  patiR,  clothes,  mats, 
and  furniture,  and  seating  himself  at  his  debtor's  door,  shall 
then  receive  his  money;  and  if  these  methods  proVe  Unsuc- 
cessful, he  shall  seixe  and  bind  the  debtor'is  pfersoh,  and  procure 
by  forcible  means  a  discharge  of  the  debt.^ 


*  Erskine's  Institutes y  IfS. 

t  Bell's  CommenturieSy  vol-  i.  p.  8. 

X  Institutigm  of  Mefiufiff  Halbed,  ckap.  i.  jsec.  5. 
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But  while  in  other  countries  personal  restraint  was  only  thus 
tolerated  as  a  remedy  against  the  failure  of  other  process^  not 
ohly  did  the  law  of  England  require  no  such  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings to  its  exercise^  but  in  oiscontinuing  its  ancient  habit 
of  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  pledges  to  prosecute,  it 
abandoned  all  secunty  for  the  justness  of  a  demand  ;    and  even 
down  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  a  party  mighty 
at  the  isaprice  of  a  solitary  creditor^  be  immured  witnin  the  walte 
olTa  jaili  ''for  any  sum  of  moneys  however  trifling,  or  to  any 
amount)  however  considerable  \"  and  that  too,  without  even  tlie 
caution  of  an  oath  of  the  existence  of  the  debt,  and  with  nD 
other  solemnity  than  the  payment  of  the  fees  incidental  to  the 
issuiiig  of  a  process.''^    The  12  Geo.  I,  chap.  29,  first  enjoined 
an  affidavit  before  the  warrant  of  arrest  could  be  obtained,  and, 
restricting  the  application  of  that  warrant  to  cases  in  which  the 
caus^  of  action  amounted  in  the  superior  courts,  to  10/.  and 
npwatds^  and  in  the  inferior,  to  40f .  and  upwards,  substituted  ser- 
viceable process  otily,  for  all  sums  below  those  amounts.    That 
statute  being  only  temporary  in  its  operation,  a  subseouent  act 
waa  plissed  to  give  it  perpetuity. .  Other  enactments  affixed  the 
same  restrictions  upon  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,  as  were 
by  th^  former  ^art  of  that  act  enjoined  for  the  superior,  and  the  51 
0(eo.  Ill,  chap.  124>  extended  tne  restriction  to  162.,  with  an  elc- 
l^ption  in  favour  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  whieh 
were  Still  left  under  the  operation  of  the  former  statute.    The 
natural  expiration  of  the  latter  act,  during  the  last  session  of 
parliametit,  gave  birth  to  the  bill  of  the  Solicitor-^general,  for 
further  prevention  of  arrest  on  mesne  process,  and  20/.  is  by 
that  act  now  fixed  as  the  nunimum  for  which  the  power  of 
arrest  cah  be  exercised.  With  the  solitary  exception  however  )of 
taking  away  the  application  of  the  expensive  process  by  special 
original,  to  ietll  sums  under  that  amount,  it  has  added  no  other 
restribtions,  and  with  ohe  or  two  insignificant  alterations,  this 
bill  has  in  all  other  respects,  left  the  law  precisely  where  it 
found  it. 

But  it  is  hot  only  in  respect  to  original  seizure  that  imprison- 
ment of  men's  bodies  for  debt  in  Bngland  has  been  what  the 
merchant  Malynes^  long  ago  pronounced  it,  ^  a  greater  hanlshito 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  Christian  or  Heatiien  country. 
In  borrowing  from  the  canon  law  its  eetm  banorum^  the  nations 
of  the  continent  early  provided  a  mode  by  which  the  insolvent 
debtor  could  at  once  comnmnd  his  release  from  confinement,  and 
the  creditors  the  surrender  of  his  property,  in  satisiaction  of  their 

•  Tidd\  Pnwike,  d.  vuL  ^  106. 
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claims.  In  France  this  salutary  provision  was  incorporated  into 
its  jurisprudence  by  the  Etablissement  de  St*  Louis.  Wood 
recognizes  its  existence  as  a  formal  part  of  the  law,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Germany  and  Spain,  and  he  tells  us  of 
a  provision  which  once  formed  part  of  the  civil  law,  by  which  a 
bankrupt  could,  even  without  the  surrender  of  his  property,  on 
making  oath  of  his  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  credi- 
tors, obtain  a  formal  licence  for  continuing  his  trading.  A 
matter  of  great  solemnity,  the  Cession,  was,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  to  be  effected  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  the  descripr 
tion  given  of  it  by  Malynes  in  his  ''  Lex  Mercaioria,*^  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  as  it  was  then  exercised 
throughout  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  insertion.  "The  party 
Cometh  before  the  Town  House,  and  standeth  upon  a  stone,  in 
the  view  of  all  the  people,  and  unloosening  his  girdle,  desires 
them,  and  all  the  world,  to  take  notice,  that  he  hath  nothing 
left  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  so  renounceth  all  what  may  be 
found  to  be  his,  or  to  what  any  manner  of  ways  he  might  pre- 
tend. And  in  token  whereof,  he  may  not  wear  his  girdle  any 
more,  nor  be  employed  in  any  business  as  a  living  man.  But 
afterwards  by  composition  with  his  creditors,  he  may  be  re- 
stored by  a  declaration,  to  be  made  by  some  officer  on  the  said 
stone,  and  then  he  is  permitted  to  wear  his  girdle  again.^'  At 
Lyons,  the  debtor  was  forced  to  wear  a  green  hat  as 
the  badge  of  his  disgrace;  and  in  Russia,  a  blow  upon 
the .  leg  inflicted  so  as  to  cause  a  violent  pain,  formed  at 
once  his  punishment,  and  the  process  of  his  discharge.  In 
this  respect,  however,  instead  of  benefitting  by  the  example 
of  other  countries,  the  jurisprudence  of  England  has  only 
borne  that  remarkable  resemblance  to  Chinese  legislation, 
which  in  other  matters  it  is  occasionally  fond  of  displaying. 
AUke  possessed  of  a  state  specific  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
orders, the  bastinado  is  the  specific  of  China,  and  in  the 
infliction  of  blows  on  the  body  of  a  debtor,  the  Chinese  legis- 
lators fancy  they  have  discovered  a  very  efficient  method  of 
paying  the  creditor.  Adjusted  with  much  care,  their  code 
contains  a  graduated  scale,  fixing  according  to  the  amount  of 
deficiency,  and  the  duration  of  default,  the  proportions  in 
which  it  is  to  be  administered  ;  and  thus,  for  instance,  default 
to  the  amount  of  5  leang  or  upwards,  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  is  visited  with  ten  blows,  with  an  increase  up  to  forty, 
at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for  every  additional  month.*     But 

♦  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  by  sir  G,  StantOD,  b.  vi.  sec.  149,  tit.  Usury. 
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what  the  bastinado  is  to  China,  imprisonment  is  to  England^ 
and  while  this  was  the  corrective  for  all  other  offences — political, 
commercial,  or  theological — it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  keeping  a  debtor  shut  up  in  a  jail,  should  nearly  all 
this  time  have  been  presenting  itself  to  our  legislators  as  the 
most  obvious  possible  method  for  paying  his  debts.  A  statute 
of  Ann,  which  passed  in  the  year  1705,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  pronounced  the  punishment  o{ death!  for  a  bankrupt's  making 
default  in  his  personal  surrender  to  his  commissioners,  or  con- 
cealing his  property,^  had,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  trctders, 
provided  a  mode  of  discharge,  while  occasional  acts  of  grace, 
by  a  blundering  system  of  legislation,  released  the  debtor  at 
once  from  confinement  and  his  debts.  But  while  the  one 
was  exclusive  in  its  operation,  the  other  was  arbitrary  in  its 
existence ;  and  so  bigotted  were  our  legislators  to  their  heredi- 
tary panacea,  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1759  that  a  statute 
of  George  II  which,  originating  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
called  the  Lords'  Act,  first  provided  a  formal  means  of  escape 
from  that  savage,  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  debtor  once 
taken  in  execution,  was  to  be  kept  in  salvd  et  arctd  custodia 
until  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  That  statute  enacted,  that 
debtors  confined  in  execution  for  any  sum  of  money  not  ex- 
ceeding 100/.  should  be  discharged  on  delivering  up  their  pro- 
perty to  their  creditors.  Subsequent  acts  extended  the  amount, 
first  to  200/.,  and  afterwards  to  300/.,  and  the  late  Insolvent 
act  has  now  removed  all  limit  as  to  amount.  It  forbids,  however, 
the  debtor  even  to  file  his  petition  for  its  benefit  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  fortnight  from  the  period  of  committal  y  and,  as  six 
weeks  is  the  very  minimum  in  which  the  dischar^^  can  be  got 
through,  a  party  cannot  at  the  lowest  calculatiop,  extricate 
himself  from  confinement,  except  by  private  compromise  with  his 
detaining  creditor,  in  a  shorter  period  than  two  months,  notwith- 
standing-that  on  the  very  day  of  his  committal  he  may  be  ready 
to  execute  the  necessary  surrender  of  his  property.  But  while 
neither  this  nor  any  other  provision  of  the  law  (except  the 
statutes  of  bankruptcy,  which  are  restricted  in  their  operation 
to  a  particular  class)  has  rendered  the  cession  of  his  property 
imperative  on  the  debtor,  a  very  large  portion  of  wealth  is 
exempted  from  all  liability  to  attachment.     Neither  bank  nor 

•  A  comparison  between  the  enactments  of  this  statute,  and  the  reception 
bestowed  upon  sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act,  for  extending  to  simple  contract 
debts,  that  liability  to  which  specialties  alone  then  exposed  land,  is  a 
pretty  stronj?  proof  of  the  influence  of  interest  in  the  legislation  of  this 
country.  The  legislators  of  Ann  subjected  dishonest  bankrupt  traders  to 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  legislators  of  Geo.  Ill  countenanced  the 
dishoaesty  of  landholders. 
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promissory  notes,  bills  of  Exchange,  stock  in  this  public  fntidfi, 
cbpyhold  ppoperl^,  or  mortgaged  land,  are  liable  to  be  takeh 
in  execution  by  any  legal  process  whateiner ;  and  thottgh  Itthd, 
of  which  the  owner  is  seized  in  fee  simple,  is  liable  both  in  hili 
own  hands,  and  those  of  his  representatives,  to  debts,  whteh, 
being  either  recorded  in  a  court  of  Idw,  or  Uildei*  thfe  settled 
acknowledgment  of  the  debtor,  are  technically  called  ^tpmAl- 
hVi,  a  measure  of  sit  Samuel  Komilly  (br  extending  the  Isanie 
liabilities  to  debts  resting  otily  in  simple  cbntt^t,  was  by  Wt 
Tirtuous  legislators  scoutbd  with  disddn.     Under  the  iiaittii 
of  equitable  assets,  property,  indeed,  of  whatever  descriptkyn^ 
may,  oy  means  of  pertain  proceiedihgs  of  the  Court  bf  ChAhceJ^, 
be  renaered  available  to  the  satisfaction  bf  tne  creditor ;  bttt 
beside  that,    the  court  is  uhiversally  looked  Upon  M  "  thfe 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;"  the  aflfkini  of  the  debtor  toust 
in  some  shape  or  other  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  srntj  in 
order  tb  warrant  its  interference ;  and  such  is  the  prottactibh  bf 
all  its  proceedings,  that  wiere  1  creditor  to  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  its  remedies,  before  he  could  succeed  ih  receiving 
pajrment  of  his  debt,  the  very  riemembrantie  of  its  exi^teiii^e 
ttiight  perhajps  have  been  effaced  from  his  mind.     Bv^n  the 
processes  which  the  law  allows  at  all  agdinst  the  property,  the 
writs  of  ettgit,  jfieri  facias,  iand  extent,  are  for  the  ihodt  part 
miserably  defective.     The  last  lies  only  iii  Special  cases,  ^d 
the  writ  of  etegit,  which  is  the  process  against  land>  authoriti^ 
only  a  sequestration  of  a  moiety  of  the  mtetihediate  i^iits  aild 
profits,  until  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  the  debt.     The  opeMi^ 
tion  of  the  Jieri  facias  is  confined  to  the  personal  property  bf  the 
defendant ;  aha  its  inadequacy  as  a  remedy  to  the  creditor  is 
increased  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  breaking  bpietl  the  debtor** 
house,  iti  execution  of  the  writ.    A  debtor,  therefote^  who  ha« 
effected  a  stifScierit  barricado  of  his  premises,  may  stet  hiis  credi- 
tor and  his  execution  at  defiance,  while  the  creditor  ib  Ifeft  tb 
console  himself  for  the  loss  bf  his  prbperty,  iti  that  impeHshabli^ 
raAxim  of  the  British  constitution,  that  '"^  every  Ehglishtiian'« 
hotlse  is  his  cAstle.*' 

In  thus  contrasting  the  Endish  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
with  that  of  other  countries  while  We  have  shown  how  titleHy  it 
has  diSTie^arded  the  grahd  principle  bf  rendering  thie  pmperty 
of  the  debtor  available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  we  think 
our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  been  strtick  with  the  <iifitinctioa 
exhibited  in  its  lavish  exercise  of  personal  restraint.  Oulr 
legislators,  with  a  ^race  Which  sits  peculiarly  Well  on  A  class 
exempted  from  its  gnevances>  seemed  m  their  laie  refusal  to  Mr. 
Hume,  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  sUl^ect^  to  consider 
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this  difttini^tidn  tM  iilBignificatit  for  their  notice.  To  M^  bKMAr^ 
ever,  who  Are  steadily  opiposed  to  all  unitecesft^ry  contrivniieet 
for  augmehting  human  misery,  a  power  which  "  exposing  the 
liberty  of  one  mart  to  the  passions  of  another/'  involves  the 
ctatpriciortift  infliction  bf  sufleting  to  a  prodigious  amount,  ap« 
peats  too  formidable  to  be  passra  over  without  an  exAminatiob 
of  its  expediency,  and  t(S  that  examination  we  ^ccicyrditi|Briy  paii 
on.  Wte  must  previously,  however^  remark,  that  in  order  tt> 
undierstalid  the  course  of  reasoning  which  it  involves,  it  is 
essiehtial  our  iie<^ders  should  clearly  recogrtite  in  their  own  mihdl^ 
tjib  distirtction  bet^eh  debt,  as  it  is  the  mere  acceptance  of  A 
ct^dit  reposed  by  one  mtUn  in  artother-,  and  the  ftftud  by  #hich 
that  ct^it  may  oe  uniustiftably  obtained. 

No^  wfe  apptiehend  that  imprisonment  for  debt  must  be  redOlved 
irtto  One  of  three  elements — Punishment>  Safe  Custody «  or  Co- 
ercibn. 

lit  every  applitatioti  of  punishment  it  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  VifeW,  thAt  preteiition  is  its  only  legitimate  obj^t.  Debt, 
then,  must  have  exibtenbe  either  in  inability  or  fraud  ;  ahd  that 
either  in  contt^ctiott,  cohtinuance,  or  the  combination  of  both. 
Inability  is  produced  by  uncontrollable  circumstances^  or  it  is 
the  retiult  of  imprudence.  In  the  formefr  case  it  is  incapable  of 
anticipation,  out  punishment  can  have  no  restrainifig  effbct 
upon  that  which  cannot  be  foreseeh.  Its  infliction,  thien,  in  that 
case,  would  be  fet  mere  gratuitous  waste  of  suffering.  Imprii- 
detofee>  it  is  true,  may  by  excess  become  fraud,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  flk  the  point  whete  imprudence  terminates,  artd  fraud  60m- 
mertoesk  The  circumstances  of  each  case,  however,  can  eithet 
supply  the  proof  requisite  for  its  determinatiott>  oir  thfe  ca^fe 
itself  must  be  considered  One  of  sheer  imprudence.  Forekno#- 
ledgie  of  the  constequences  of  imprudehce  is  certaitaly  its  best 
coftrective,  and  the  more  hurtful  thie  consequences,  the  more  Is 
that  foreknowledge  likely  to  operate.  We  believe,  howeVfet,  that 
few  of  our  reader's  would  contend  that  prisons  Ought  to  be  iHsta- 
blished  foir  the  mere  purpoSie  of  inculcating  lessons  Of  prUdi&h^. 
The  cure  would  be  more  irksome  than  the  malady ;  arid  should 
impirndence  evefr  become  a  penal  crime  in  the  la#  Of  England, 
and  imprisonment  its  punishment,  the  Whole  area  Of  ttte  coutitiy 
would  Be  wanted  for  a  dungeon.  Wie  might  then,  ihdeed,  hk¥e 
plenty  of  "  thieves  to  catch  thieves."  Thie  only  difficulty 
would  bcj  to  fittd  a  sufficieht  number  of  individuals  at  laftg^,  to 
toUstitut^  a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  offence.  Oh  the  sub- 
ject of  fraud,  Mh  Mill  lays  it  down  in  his  admirable  article  Oh 
Prison  Discipline,  p.  5,  "  If  fraud  were  committed  in  botttraet- 
ing  th6  debt )   ot  if  the  property  of  Others*  obtaltied  by  loan, 
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had  been  dishonestly  spent^  or  dishonestly  risked,  stich  fraud  or 
dishonesty  being  crimes,  not  a  debt,  might  justly  subject  a 
man  to  imprisonment,  or  any  other  sort  of  due  punishment  J"*  It 
is  hardly  necessary  in  us  to  express  our  entire  acquiescence  in 
this  opinion  ;  but,  if  we  might  presume  to  add  any  thing  to  it, 
we  would  include  the  fraudulent  withholding  of  property  among 
the  objects  of  punishment.  But  in  order  to  give  to  punishment 
a  restraining  eifect  upon  the  commission  of  an  offence,  it  should 
be  made  the  penalty  of  that  offence,  and  not  be  suffered  to  be 
inflicted  indiscriminately,  whether  the  offence  had  existence  or 
not.  Under  the  present  system,  however,  the  dishonest  debtor 
is  no  more  exposed  to  imprisonment  than  the  honest  oqe,  and 
with  both  imprisonment  is  nothing  else  than  a  remedial 
process  for  the  recovery  of  debt.  To  suppose  it  then  a 
warning  example  against  the  perpetration  of  fraud  is  no 
less  an  absurdity  than  to  imagme  that  a  man  will  be 
debarred  from  smuggling  by  being  put  into  the  stocks 
for  bigamy.  Whether,  in  cases  of  fraud,  the  Insolvent 
Court  be  the  proper  tribunal  of  punishment,  or  the  imprison- 
ment now  administered  under  it,  its  best  possible  species,  are 
problems  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  solve.  We  cannot  help 
observing,  however,  that  the  purposes  of  punishment  are  very 
little  attended  to  in  the  present  constitution  of  that  court.  It  is 
not  until  the  debtor  applies  for  reUef  under  its  provisions,  that  the 
court  acquires  any  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  fraud.  Punishment 
is  a  mere  incident  to  insolvency.  Up  to  the  period  at  which  the 
court  acquires  its  jurisdiction,  the  criminal  charge  against  the 
debtor  hQ.s  no  existence.  To  make  punishment,  then,  a  pretext 
for  the  present  system  of,  imprisonment,  is  to  induce  the  ano- 
maly of  punishment  without  an  offence,  a  remedy  without  a 
mischief— ran  effect  without  a  cause.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Burke,  "  Every  idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this 
proceeding.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished 
with  arbitrary  imprisonment?  If  it  be  a  cnme,  why  is  it 
delivered  into  private  hands  to  pardon  without  discretion,  or  to 
punish  without  mercy,  and  without  measure." 

In  considering  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  for  the  purpose 
of  safe  custody,  we  must  again  distinguish  the  objects  of  deten- 
tion. When  the  object  is  submission  to  a  judicial  trial  of  any 
species  whatever,  upon  a  charge  of  fraud,  the  same  security 
for  appearance  is  necessary,  as  would  be  demanded  for  the  trial 
of  any  other  description  of  crirne.  But  it  so  happens,  that 
under  the  English  law  the  charge  is  never  instituted  until  by 
application  for  relief  under  ^he  insolvent  act,  the  criminal 
invokes  his  own  punishment.    The  party  by  whom  he  is  arrested 
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is  frequently  even  ignorant  of    the   existence  of  fraud.      To 
detain  a  man,  then,  upon  the  double  speculation  of  guilt  and 
accusation/would,  indeed,  be  the  perfection  of  security,  but  it 
would  be  a  perfection  which  woula  not  leave  an  individual  in 
the  kingdom  exempt  from  liability  to  perpetual  incarceration. 
We  do  indeed  remember  a  French  farce,  "  Le  Peintre  Fran^ais 
a  Londres,"  in  which  this  principle  of  security  is  even  extended 
to  the  locking  up  of  debtors  upon  much  the  same  principle  as 
that  on  which  we  lock  up  lunatics,  namely,  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief.     Maurice,    an   unfortunate  painter,  having  been 
tempted  to  a  gambling  house  as  a  means  of  replenishing  his 
fortune,  is  threatened  by  his  creditor   with   arrest.     Maurice 
asks  him  whether  he  would  really  do  so  cruel  a  thing ;  to  which 
Durocher  very  coolly  replies,  "  Oui,  mon  ami,  pour  votre  bien. 
Vous  Stes  trop  dissipe  dans  le  monde ;  vous  jouez  et  vous  ne 
peignez  pas ;  la  bas  vous  peindrez  et  vous  ne  jouerez  pas  :  le 
jeii  ne  vaut  rien  pour  un  peintre.".    The  specific  of  Durocher  is 
certainly  very  effective ;  but  in  these  days  of  Crockfordism,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  particularly  popular  among  our 
legislators.     For  civil  purposes  the  objects  of  safe  custody  can 
be  only  two-fold  security,  for  appearance   to  an   action,  and 
against  the  suspected  flight  of  the  debtor.     The  necessity  of 
the  former  originates  in  a  mere  fiction  of  the  lawyers,  and,  like 
most  of  their  technical  principles,  is  founded  in  absurdity  7  for 
it  will  be  obvious  to  any  man  whose  mind  is  not  warped  by 
the  narrow  sophistries  01  the  law,  that  if  a  defendant,  after  the 
expiration  of  adequate  notice,  do  not  choose  to  defend  an  action 
which  has  been  instituted  against  him,  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
have   the   power  of  proceeding    on  the  default.      In   actions 
commencing     by    service     of     process,    even    the     lawyers 
themselves  have    admitted    the  precedent.      An  intention  of 
flight  is  always  a  sufficient  indication  of  dishonesty,  and  the 
absconding  of  the  debtor  has  generally  a  tendency  to  preju- 
dice, if  not  to  defeat,  the  rights  of  the  creditor.     Where,  then, 
there  is  no  property  on  which  to  lay  an  adequate  embargo, 
imprisonment  is  in  this  case  the  only  remaining  remedy,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  accordingly.     It   is   obvious,  however, 
that  this  is  a  special  ground  for  its  application,  and  demands 
preliminary  investigation  and  proof.     Against  the  contingency 
of  flight,  the  civil  law  contained  express  provision,  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  the  court  of  Chancery  has 
given  it  adoption.     The  writ  o(  ,ne  exeat  does  not,  however, 
extend  to  cases  of  debt,  and  it  is  too  expensive  a  process  for 
ordinary  purposes.     We  should,  therefore,  propose  some  new 
provision  for  the  emergency,  and  perhaps  the  Scotch  warrant,  De 
Mediiatione  Ft^a,  to  which  we  have  previously  alludedi  ia  the 
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best  model  we  could  oopy.  It  ia  obvious,  that  the  necea^ty  of 
the  case  requires  the  utmost  possible  combioatiou  of  faeitity  and 
expedition*  For  this  purpose,  presumptive  proof  might  he  aub? 
atituted  for  demonstration ;  hut  oare  should  be  takep  so  to  fetter 
the  process  with  securities,  as  to  prevent  its  perversion  from  its 
origmal  object.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however*  without  throwing  out  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  b« 
M^ell.  if  from  the  safe  custody  of  the  person^  our  legislators 
would  turn  their  attention  a  little  more  to  safe  oustody  of 
tbci  prpparij^.  Under  certain  processes  of  their  law  empbati- 
Cially  called  ^^diUgences  for  intermediate  security ''  in  every 
debt,  of  registration,  either  actual  or  implied,  and  in  all  caaea  in 
which  a  debtor  can  be  sufficiently  proved  to  be  what  they  tepia, 
'^  vergens  ad  inopiam,-'  the  Scotch  possess  a  power,  either 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  action,  or  c|uring  its  pro- 
secution, of  laying  an  embargo  upon  the  property  of  a  deJ^tofi 
whioh^  by  certain  ulterior  proceedings^!  they  may  make  availably 
to  the.  liquidation  of  the  debt,  if  on  a  judicial  tri^l  such  debt 
should  be  found  to  have  an  existence.  A  provision  so  necessary, 
must  find  a  place  in  every  good  systein  of  jurisprudence,  wd 
it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Hume^s  hill,%  to  introduce  an 
analogous  one  (analogous  at  least  in  principle)  into  the  law  af 

♦  An  w^  M^k  it  fr^hlY  iwporla^t  tl)M  the  ppQvi*iQft§  erf  that  bill  shuuld 
he  k)iQwn,  we  tr^^pscrib^  h  ffotn  \\\e.  epdtpipe  co^itsiiBed  ii^  the  cQi^^e  fu^ 
instructive  pamphlet  on  th^  I^aw  of  Ar^es^for  pebt^  which  \ve  h^Y$  pl^|^994 
at  the  head  of  our  article. 

lit  Glaase,  Abolished  arrest  for  debt,  or  holding  to  bail  en  mesBe 
pfo^li,  ^nd  directed  the  prpceedings  to  be  oommeneed  bf  gerfioe  ef  Qopf 
of  prapes8|  as  at  present*. 

2nd  Clause,  AUgwed  thft  seryjce  of  the  cqpy  pi  prqp^s  to  be  ftuffic}?nt| 
if  left  ftt  the  officQ  or  residence  of  the  debtor^  with  his  clerk,  or  any  inqi- 
vidual  of  his  femily,  of  at  least  15  years  of  age. 

drd«  Clause,  Authorized  the  Judge  of  the  coupt,  out  of  which  the  pp^ 
c^g  is8U6|d>  to  di^c]|£brge  any  ^^btpr  from  custody*  if  ftrrested  oontTlMry  t» 
tb^  provigionp  of  the  apt, 

^Ith  Clause^  In  cpnsideratiop  of  talking  away  the  pQ^Yer  of  firre^tinfi^  thp 
debtor,  power  was  giyea  to  the  creditor,  in  cases  of  simple  contract,  nook- 
debt,  or  aeoount  stated,  where  the  debt  had  been  due'  at  least  three  months, 
tp  issuQ  ^  distriiigas  against  the  4ehtor- s  goods  and  chatteia.  Tiie  oreditor 
>vw  te  fil^  afl  ftjfidnvit  of  hi*  debl,  ^nd  by  \k^ 

6th  Clause,  The  cr^^Uor  was  ^Isq  re^uire^  ip  ffive  security  ^^V  thft^^lftt- 
ness  of  his  deht,  and  for  due  prosecution  of  his  su^;. 

6th  Clause,  Restrained  any  sale  until  fifteen  days,  and  gave  the  debtor 
a  power  to  replevy,  by  giving  security  for  the  amount  of  the.dsbt  tker»* 
skft#r  tp  be  f^Hftd  (iHCf 

7th  Clause,  Pv^ye^t^d  the  denial  and  dplay  of  justice  tQ  th^  c?e4Uft»t  Ip 
compelling  him  to  resort  to  expensiyq  proceeaiiigs  at  law,  for  the  r?pQY?ry 
of  debts  due  on  deeds,  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes, 
where  the  sum  of  money  is  admitted  te  be  due  l^  the  written  confe'sslon  ^ 
dl9  dfbter  i  aad  the  sreeiter  was  entitle4,  at  the  eotl  ^  fijfteen  dayt  dker 
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England,  if,  indeed,  that  bill  can  be  entitled  to  the  merit  oi 
introducing  a  principle,  of  which  creditors  for  rent  had  for  cen-^ 
turiea  been  pennitted  to  avail  themselves.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  have  a  discretionary  power  of  issiiing  at  any  moment 
they  please,  and  without  any  judicial  formality,  a  distress  upon 
the  property  of  their  tenants,  for  all  the  rent  which  may  be  di)o 
to  them,  with  the  power  of  sale  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  al 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  if  the  debtor  should 
have  neglected  to  replevy  in  the  interim.  Mr.  Hume^a  bill  pra> 
posed  to' give  the  same  remedy  to  all  creditors  on  simple  con-« 
tract,  which  is  ^till  the  exclusive  privilege  of  crfditora  lor  rent, 
limiting  the  period  of  its  exercise  until  three  months  from  the 
contraction  of  the  debt.  The  convincing  argument  by  wbioh 
it  was  opposed  by  the  late  attorneyogeneral,  was  his  hain^d 
&f  the  Scotch  system !  How  long  the  bigotry  of  attorni^p-i 
general  will  induce  owners  of  property  in  this  country  to  foregn 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  it9  security,  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
.  With  respect  to  the  principle  of  coercion  it  mugt  be  premised, 
that,  under  a  ffood  system  of  law,  not  only  would  property  of 
Qvery  omceivanle  description  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  debt, 
but  Iha  utmost  possible  facility  would  be  given  to  render  it 
timgHh*  Out  of  the  property,  however,  either  of  the  debtor 
himself  or  of  his  fr iendii>  must  all  payment  proceed.  When  the 
heui  of  property  is  linown,  the  creditor'^s  power  of  resort  to  it 
would  be  obvious,  and  it  will  never  be  asserted  that  the  property 
of  friends  should  be  affected  with  liability  in  the  absence  m 
vduntaty  adoption  of  the  debt.  With  good  laws»  then,  the  only 
occasion  for  imprisonment  as  a  means  of  coercion,  would  be 
the  necessity  of  an  instrument  either  tp  force  the  disdaaur^  of 
concealed  property,  or  to  induce  on  the  part  of  friends,  that 
voluntary  adoption  of  the  debt,  which  would  affect  their  pro-* 
perty  with  equal  liability.-rnFor  purposes  of  compuli^pry  disclo- 
sure we  are  not  sure  that  a  severer  species  of  coercion  simuld  not 
be  resorted  to  than  mere  imprisonment.  The  greater  the  pain, 
the  aneedier  would  be  the  accomplishment  pf  the  object,  and  it 
would  be  always  in  the  power  of  the  debtor  to  avmd  by  oonfesr 
sion  its  iniliption.     But  neither  imprisonment,  or  any  otheir 

his  debt  was  due  and  unpaid,  to  enter  up  judgment,  and  tp  issue  execution^ 
as  if  he  had  possessed  a  warri^t  of  attorney,  with  eoi^fbssion  of  debt,  the 
entditor  being  required  to  tie  aa  affidavit  of  the  amount  due, 

Sik  (/lame*    linahktf  9  judga  of  the  eourt  iq  stay  proo^^flifliafs*  w^i  mi 

^de  t¥(Q  ei^^ution,  if  ha  w^s  of  ppinicu)  that  t)ie  4at>tpr  hdd  %  gQ^4 
defeqce  at  law,  and  in  ca^e  he  gs^ye  ^e^uritf  for  PfiytDe^t  of  th§  i^i%  ^^^ 
costs  thereafter  to  be  found. 

9th  Clause,    ^acted^  that  the  above  provisions  were  not  to  extend  or 
apply  to  any  debt  which  had  arisea  pre^4i(ms  io  the  passing  of  the  act. 
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agent  of  coercion  should  be  tolerated  until  an  adequate  pre- 
sumption of  concealment  had  been  created^  by  tracing  the 
property  into  the  possession  of  the  debtor,  and  failure  on  his 
part,  in  establishing  an  adequate  rebutter.  It  is  obvious,  that 
these  are  preliminaries  which  must  be  determined  by  some 
species  of  judicial  investigation.  To  make  the  forcing^  agent 
tne  primary  process,  is  to  inflict  torture  without  proof  of  its 
occasion.  But  if  this  forcing  power  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  security  of  eredit  under  a  perfect  system  of  law,  th^ 
demand  for  it  is  increased  under  an  imperfect  one  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  its  imperfections.  In  the  law  of  England,  therefore, 
where  not  only  is  there  no  faciUty  given  in  rendering  property 
tangible,  but  a  large  proportion  is  actuall}r  exempted  from  all 
liability  to  the  payment  of  debt,  the  occasion  for  it  is  accord- 
ingly prodigious.  Whether  property  be  exempted  from  attach- 
ment by  the  fraud  of  the  law  or  the  fraud  of  the  debtor,  the 
result  is  the  same  to  the  creditor,  and  there  is  an  equal  neces- 
sity for  an  agent  of  coercion,  whether  the  debtor  possess 
concealed  or  only  exempted  property.  As  applicable  to  the 
relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor,  however,  such  an  agent  has 
no  existence,  it  being  shown  that  the  present  system  of  impn-* 
sonment  is  not  the  requisite  process.  In  thie  attachments  for 
contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  issuing,  among  other  object)B« 
upon  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  party  to  put  in  his  answer  to 
a  bill  of  discovery,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  even 
in  English  law  ;  and  if  our  readers  put  any  faith  in  the 
argument  of  authority,  we  can  inform  them  that  the  Code 
Napoleon''''  has  also  adopted  it  in  its  provisions  for  constrain- 
ing public  officers,  for  production  of  their  minutes,  and  nota- 
ries, advocates  and  officers  of  the  law,  for  restitution  of 
the  title  deeds,  and  papers  of  their  clients. 

As  an  agent  of  coercion,  however,  an  indiscriminate  system 
of  imprisonment  is  founded  upon  a  fallacy  which  Mr.  Burke 
long  ago  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  two  capital  mistakes  of 
the  law  on  this  subject,  namely,  the  presumption  of  solvency. 
It  is  true,  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  certain  suburbs  of  our 
prisons,  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Rules'*  nay,  in  the  very 
prisons  themselves,  numerous  individuals  who  having  set  their 
creditors  at  defiance,  are  revelling  in  every  species  of  luxury 
and  dissipation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  instances 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  scenes  of  abject  poverty,  destitution, 
and  wretchedness,  which  are  the  characteristic  of  our  jails.  It 
is  not  for  dungeons  that  men  voluntarily  forsake  all  the  comforts 

•  Liv,  III.  Tit.  XVI,  Art.  2,059. 
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of  domestic  life.  Rigid  necessity  alone,  in  the  majoritj/  of 
iostances,  could  drive  them  from  the  fire-side  of  home,  to 
plunge  them  in  the  stone-floored  rooms^  the  grated  cells^  and  all 
the  horrors  of  a  jail.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  most 
wretched  of  these  places  are  crammed  with  prisoners.  No  less 
than  twelve  thousand  and  ninety-seven  are  shown  by  the  parlia- 
mentary returns,  to  have  passed  through  the  metropolitaii  pri- 
sons in  the  year  1826.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1815,  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  our  debtors'  prisons,  stated  in  their  report  of  the  King^s 
Bench  prison,  '*  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  six  or  eiglit 
persons  of  the  poorer  classes  sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  or  on  the 
floor,  in  rooms  of  the  dimensions  of  sixteen  feet  by  thirteen, 
some, also  of  these  sleep  at  the  tap  on  benches  and  tables,  and 
as  many  as  forty-eight  have  slept  there  at  one  time  :"  and  it 
appeared  by  the  late  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  much  the  same  state  of  things  still  continued, 
not  only  in  the  King's  Bench,  but  in  the  other  metropolitan 

{irisons.  The  disproportion  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
nsolvent  Act,  and  those  who  remain  in  jail  without  making 
application  for  their  discharge,  is  an  additional  corroboration  of 
the  fact.  If  the  majority  suffered  themselves  to  be  arrested, 
because  they  preferred  the  retention  of  their  property  to  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  the  majority  would  not  seek  in  the 
cession  of  their  property,  means  of  discharge.  In  the  utter 
insignificance  of  the  amount  of  property  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed under  the  operations  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  an  additional 
proof  is  supplied.  We  write  from  memory,  but  we  apprehend, 
we  are  correct  in  representing  Mr.  Hume  to  have  stated  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  out  of  eight  millions  of 
property,  of  the  liability  to  which  debtors  had  thereby  dis- 
charged themselves  since  the  passing  of  the  former  act,  not 
more  than  half  a  farthing  in  the  pound  had,  upon  an  average, 
been  realized  to  the  creditors.  "  From  the  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments,'' says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Law  of  Arrest, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
*'  it  appears  that  the  estates  of  insolvent  debtors  have  realized 
to  the  creditors  absolutely  nothing,  or  as  the  reports  state,  nil." 
Thus  after  making  allowances  for  the  waste  of  law  charges,  the 
general  expensiveness  of  the  process,  and  the  occasional  frau- 
dulent concealment  by  the  debtor  of  his  property,  there  will 
still  be.  left  an  adequate  presumption  of  an  actual  deficiency  to 
a  prodigious  amount.  In  the  smaller  proportion  of  instances 
then,  men  have  the  ability  for  payment;  m  the  /arger  proportion, 
they  are  without  it*    But  arrest^  exQept  as  an  agent  for  com** 
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pellind^  payment,  is  an  idle  waste  of  suffering.  To  arrest, 
therefoie,  ik  to  torture  the  majority  For  no  object.  It  is  to 
punish  (lie  larger  proportion,  because  the  smaller  require  to  be 
coerced. 

But  in  every  case  in  which  the  debtor  is  destitute  of  property, 
on  which  imprisonment  can  operate  as  a  forcing  against  the 
very  act  of  confinement,  instead  of  coercing  him  into  payment^ 
has  a  much  greater  chance  of  coercing  him  into  non-payment. 
Under  the  laws  of  Athens,  previous  to  the  legislation  of  Solon^ 
and  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  debtors  were  forced  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  And  by  the  Gentoo  Code,  all 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Arzal  are» 
in  like  manner,  compellable  "  to  work  out  payment  by  bodily 
labour.'^  Were  insolvent  debtors  in  England,  obliged  like  them 
to  work  for  their  creditors,  there  might  be  a  greater  semblance 
of  reason  in  their  imprisonment.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
present  system  of  imprisonment,  and,  indeed,  debtors^  when 
thrust  into  jails,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
creditors,  are  much  oftener  an  occasion  of  expense.  To  be 
sure,  as  far  as  the  creditor  himself  is  concerned,  he  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  prefer  loss  to  gain  ;  but  then  there  may  be, 
and  generally  are,  other  creditors  who  may  be  prejudiced  by 
this  indulgence  of  his  caprice.  If  a  man  have  several  creditors, 
and  his  means  of  paying  the  whole  depend  upon  his  personal 
exertions,  to  permit  to  one  of  them  the  power  of  depriving 
him  of  the  means  of  making  these  exertions,  is  to  allow  to 
one  the  power  of  defeating  the  rights  of  the  rest.  Yet  this 
power  may  be  exercised,  not  only  without  their  knowledge,  but 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  inclinations.  We  often  hear  of  the 
evil  of  a  man^s  being  a  judge  in  his  own  cause  ;  the  mischief  is 
infinitely  greater  when  he  usurps  the  privilege  of  judgment 
over  the  cause  of  others.  The  frequent  result  is,  to  drive  the 
debtor  to  avail  himself  of  the  relief  provided  by  the  Insolvent 
Act,  and  debts  accordingly  become  legally  cancelled,  which  if 
left  to  himself,  the  debtor  might  never  even  have  dreamed  of 
evading. 

The  other  occasion  for  imprisonment  as  an  agent  of  coercion 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  desire  to  possess  a  forcing 
power  upon  friends.  But  to  imprison  a  debtor  as  a  means  to 
extract  payment  from  his  friends,  is,  in  plain  terms,  to  inflict 
torture  on  one,  that  another,  constrained  either  by  compassion 
for  the  sufferings  which  that  torture  occasions,  or  by  dislike  to 
the  stigma,  which  from  circumstances  of  family  or  other  rela- 
tionship it  reflects  upon  himself,  may  be  deprived  of  his  own 
property  to  pay  debts,  the  contraction  of  which  not  only  yielded 
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him  no  advantage,  but  perhaps  he  may  have  been  even  zealous 
to  prevent.  The  obvious  result  is,  that  in  the  exact  ratio 
in  which  every  individual  of  property  in  the  country  is  open 
to  the  operation  of  either  these  two  constraining  causes,  he  is 
liable  to  the  forcible  abstraction  df  his  property  by  every 
connivance  between  the  party  who  is  capable  of  exposing  him  to 
their  operation,  and  the  capitalist  who  will  extend  to  that  party 
his  credit.  We  believe  tne  extent  of  this  mischief  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  the  experience.  We  will  put  an  hypothe- 
tical case  in  exemplification,  which  we  believe  to  occur  almost 
daily  in  actual  life.  The  parent  of  a  family  having  adjusted  his 
allowances  to  his  sons  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
property,  one  of  them,  upon  the  general  reputation  of  his 
parentis  resources,  obtains  credit  to  double  and  treble  the 
amount  of  his  allowance,  only  to  enable  him  to  run  into  every 
species  of  extravagance.  The  son  having  no  other  means  than 
his  allowance,  is  necessarily  unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 
His  creditor  threatens  arrest,  and  the  parent  is  compelled,  either 
to  reduce  his  own  expenditure,  or  the  allowances  of  his  other 
children — or  perhaps,  to  postpone  the  payment  of  even  his  own 
creditors— because  another  chose,  of  his  own  accord,  to  intrust 
his  son  with  his  property.  It  is  true,  that  creditors  may  not 
always  be  cognizant  ot  the  circumstances  of  their  deotors ; 
but,  m  withholding  their  credit,  or  proportioning  their  profits  to 
its  risk,  they  have  an  ample  power  of  guarding  against  the 
effects- of  their  ignorance;  and  if,  in  their  greediness  for  custom, 
they  choose  to  overstep  the  limits  of  prudence,  or  to  rush 
into  hazardous  enterprises,  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  tax 
innocent  parties  for  the  failure  of  their  speculations.  "  It 
seldom  happens,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  excellent  paper  in 
the  Idler  on  this  subject,  "that  any  man  imprisons  another 
but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to  be  contracted,  in  hope  of 
advanta^  to  himself;  and  for  bargains,  in  which  he  propor- 
tioned his  profit  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  hazard.'* 

Of  the  debasing  effect  on  the  individual  of  this  arbitrary  sub- 
jection to  the  caprice  of  another ;  of  the  demoralization  of  the 
scenes  into  which  it  forces  him,  we  might  say  much.  Degraded 
by  the  very  act  of  imprisonment,  reduced  in  their  station  in 
society,  men  grow  callous  to  those  considerations  of  character 
and  self-respect  to  which,  under  better  circumstances,  they 
would  be  keenly  sensitive,  and  in  riot,  drunkenness,  and  de- 
bauchery, attempt  to  stifle  the  recollection  of  their  miseries. 
The  Deputy  Warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  in  his  examination 
before  tne  rarliamentary  Committee,  pronounced  it  the  largest 
brothel  in  London ;  and  the  scenes  of  vice  which  are  constantly 
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exhibiting  in  the  other  metropolitan  prisons^  are  much  too 
notorious  to  require  the  proof  which  on  the  agitation  of  the 
question  they  lately  received  in  parliament.  But,  not  to  dwell 
on  this  disgusting  topic,  the  arguments  we  have  adduced  are 
sufficient  ror  our  conviction^  that  imprisonment  is  a  waste  qf 
suffering ;  that  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  creditor ;  and  therefore  we  urge  its  abolition.  Such  imcom- 
promising  advocates,  however,  are  we  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, that  for  this  end  were  the  necessity  of  any  measure 
whatsoever  only  sufficiently  demonstrated,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  should  not  concede  it,  even  to  '*  the  pound  of  flesh.'' 

In  proposing,  then  (excepting  in  the  emergencies  for  which 
we  have  provided),  the  entire  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  we  would  invest  the  creditor  with  the  most  complete 
power  over  the  property  of  his  debtor ;  and  this,  whether  in  his 
own  possession,  or  resting  either  in  the  custody  or  the  obliga- 
tion of  third  parties.  Under  the  English  law  the  latter  species 
of  property  is  not  liable  to  seisure.  Most  other  systems  of 
Jurisprudence  contain  provisions  |for  embracing  it.  By  the 
Civil  Law  the  remedy  or  the  creditor  was  extended  to  all  debts 
owing  to  the  debtor  [Huber,  ii.  8,  9].  The  Scotch  law,  borrow- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  civil  in  its  "  Arrestments  in  security 
and  in  execution,"  in  like  manner  contains  a  process  for  attach- 
ing the  personal  property  of  the  debtor  in  tne  hands  of  third 
persons;  and  in  the  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  1"*  partie,  Uv.  v. 
tit.  7.  is  the  declaration,  ''Tout  cr^ancier  peut  en  vertu  de 
titres  autlientiques  ou  prives,  saisir  arrSter  entre  les  mains  d^un 
tiers  les  sommes  et  effets  appartenant  k  son  d^biteur,  ou 
s'opposer  k  leur  remise."  Indeed,  by  the  process  of  what  is 
called  foreign  attachment,  there  are  certain  local  courts  in 
England,  by  which  the  same  result  is  accomplished,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor's  court  in  London  is  among  the  number. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  set  forth  all 
the  detail  of  improvement  which  is  requisite  to  rescue  the 
English  law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  from  a  state,  in  which  men 
find  the  loss  of  their  debts  a  better  alternative  than  the  risk  and 
the  cost  of  recovery.  "  Do  you  find  on  the  part  of  your  clients/' 
is  asked,  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  state  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  of  Mr.  Stokes,  the  eminent  solicitor,  "  any  disinclina- 
tion to  prosecute  debtors,  under  an  apprehension  that  they  will 
take  advantage  of  this  act  ?"  Anstver,  '*  Yes,  I  think  so ;  it  is 
considered  that  if  the  debtor  be  an  honest  man,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  sue  him ;  and  that,  if  he  is  a  dishonest  man,  the 
expense  will  be  useless,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  disdbarged 
by  the  operatiou  of  this  act,  lifter  having  madq  away  with  niil 
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Eroperty"  [p.  60].  In  the  case  of  M*Naughton  v.  Carter,  a 
ankrupt  petition,  which,  having  been  originally  filed  in  1820, 
had  subsequently  gone  before  the  Vice-chancellor  and  a 
court  of  law,  came  on  for  a  hearing  before  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  6th  February,  1827 ;  no  less  an  authority  than  his 
lordship  observed,  ^'It  was  seriously  and  unalterably  his 
opinion,  that  in  matters  of  bankruptcy  no  delay  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed, because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  might  say  nineteen  out 
of  twenty,  or  even  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  parties  to  ^ve  up  their  dividends  than  go 
through  half  a  dozen  courts  of  law  and  eauity,  the  expense  in 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  incalculable!"  The  principle 
on  which  those  improvements  should  be  conducted,  is  summed 
up  in  one  sentence,  the  combination  of  perfect  liability  in  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  with  the  utmost  possible  facility  in  ren- 
aering  that  liability  available.  Yet  we  cannot  help  reminding 
our  readers,  that  the  latter  can  never  be  accomplished,  untu 
the  dies  fa$ti  et  nefasti — the  dilatoriness,  the  protraction  of 
English  justice,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  We  would  refer 
our  readers  to  that  admirable  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  trial  followed  on  the  third  day  after 
the  institution  of  a  suit. — We  would  point  their  attention  to  the 
principles  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  by  which  the  day  of  summons 
is  constituted  the  period  of  judgment : — and  we  would  recom- 
mend their  adoption  of  the  spint  in  which  Xenophon  couched 
the  recommendation  of  rewarding  those  prefects  of  commerce* 
who  exercised  their  judicial  functions  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  expedition. 

But  in  whatever  judicial  securities  may  be  defective,  we 
would  call  in  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. If  it  be  impossible  to  make  the  mere  improvident 
contraction  of  debt  a  crime  on  the  Statute-book,  at  least  we 
would  have  it  recorded  a  vice  in  the  code  of  morab.  Though 
we  would  extend  our  charity  to  the  unfortunate,  we  would  visit 
vrith  the  stigma  of  society  the  heartless  profligate,  who,  under 
false  appearances,  and  with  specious  pretences,  deceives  others 
into  trusting  him  with  property,  for  which  he  knows  he  has  no 
adequate  means  of  payment,  and  then,  like  the  man  whom 
Miss  Edgworth  describes,  is  driven  to  spend  his  days  '^  either 
in  DREADING  or  DAMNING  duus."  For  an  Antouio  we  liave 
all  possible  sympathy ;  for  a  Charles  Surface  (a  being  who,  for 
aught  that  we  could  ever  discover,  has  no  other  merit  than 
fliat  to  his  other  crimes  he  does  not  add  the  vice  of  hypocrisy), 
we  have  no  other  feeling  than  disgust.  The  Genevese,  by 
express  law,  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  and  even  from  the 
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offices  of  state,  the  children  of  those  who  had  lived  or  died 
insolvent,  unless  they  chose  to  discharge  the  debts  of  their 
parents.  Against  the  introduction  of  such  a  law  into  this 
country,  aristocratical  influence  is  a  sufficient  security  ;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  should  prefer  in  such  cases  the 
enactments  of  opinion  to  those  of  the  Statute-book.  Perhaps 
next  to  a  certain  gentleman  in  black,  there  are  few  individuals 
to  whom  Englishmen  have  a  greater  antipathy  than  Mahomet. 
Yet  the  last  act  of  Mahomet's  life  was  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  The  evening  before  his  death,  having  risen  from  his 
bed,  and  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  friend 
Ali  to  the  Mosque,  Mahomet  mounted  the  tribunal*  prayed,  and 
uttered  these  words,  ^'  Mussulmans,  I  am  about  to  die ;  let  no 
man  any  longer  fear  me.  If  I  have  struck  any  one  among  you, 
behold  my  back,  let  him  strike  me :  if  I  have  taken  from  any 
man  his  property,  behold  my  purse ;  let  him  pay  himself :  I 
deliver  myself  up  to  your  justice."  The  people  burst  into  tears. 
One  man  stepped  from  the  crowd,  and  claimed  of  him  three 
drachmas,  and  Mahomet>  in  paying  him)^dded  interest  on  the 
debt.* 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  our  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt :  we  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  our  arguments.  But  lest, 
after  all,  we  should  have  failed  in  any  thing,  we  do  not  know 
in  conclusion  that  we  could  better  supply  the  deficiency,  than 
in  addressing  them  in  the  forcible,  language  which  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  the  merchant  Malynes  advanced  on  the  subject  :^^ 
'' It  is  also  objected,  that  if  men's  bodies  be  not  imprisoned, 
how  shall  they  recover  their  debts?  Answer.  Upon  the  debtor's 
estate  only,  as  this  kingdom  did  heretofore,  and  other  kingdoms 
do  now,  and  therefore  let  the  creditor  ground  his  trust  there* 
upon,  and  trust  no  further  than  the  creditor's  estate^t  fov 
thence  only  can  he  have  true  satisfaction.  It  is  replied,-  that 
there  will  be  no  more  credit  given,  if  men's  bodies  may  not 
be  imprisoned,  and  consequently  trade  and  commerce  will 
decay.  Answer,  Honest  trade,  honest  contracts,  and  honest 
trust,  will  notwithstanding  be  as  plentiful*  for  while  there  is  the 
same  use,  necessity,  and  projit  by  commerce,  there  must  needs 
be  the  same  effect.  True  it  is,  that  usurious  contracts  will  be 
more  relatively  made  to  every  man's  estate,  credit,  and  honesty* 
as  they  did  in  times  of  the  old  law  of  the  Gospel*  and  yet  do  m 
politic  governments, 
.  ''  It  is  against  the  creditor's  own  profit,  for  all  means  of 


•       « 
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satisfaction  must  arise  out  of  the  debtor's  credit,  out  of  his 
labour  and  industry,  out  of  the  will  of  his  friends,  or  out  ef  his 
own  estate/' 


Art.  IV,— Li/e  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Founder  of  the  United  Irish 
Society,  ^c.  written  by  himsely^,  and  continued  by  his  Son ;  with  his 
Political  Writings,  and  Fragments  of  his  Diary,  whilst  Agent  to  the 
General  and  Sub-Committee  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Delegation  who  presented  their  Petition  to  his  Majesty  George 
III.  His  Mission  to  Finance :  with  a  Complete  Diary  of  his  Negotio' 
tions  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  French  and  Bataman  Republics,  for  the 
Liberation  of  Ireland  ;  of  the  Expeditions  of  Bantry  Bay,  the  Texel, 
and  of  that  wherein  he  fell.  Narrative  of  his  Trial,  Defence  before 
the  Court  Martial,  and  Death.  Kdited  by  his  Sou^  WiUiam  Thee- 
b^  Tone.    2  y(4s.  8vo.    Washington. 

nPHE  celebrated  Irishman,  whose  autobic^praphy  we  have 
placed  at  the  hesif  of  our  article,  was  a  member  of  a  very 
large  class ;  but  a  class  which  has  hitherto  furnished  few  memo- 
riaUsts  who  could  assist  us  in  investigating  its  peculiarities.  We 
have  had  innumerable  royal,  aristocratical,  and  professional, 
and  one  or  two  philosophical,  bi(^praphers ;  but  the  biography  of 
a  man  who  was,  emphatically,  one  of  the  people — neither 
separated  from  them  oy  the  prejudices  of  birth,  nor  by  the 
habits  of  a  profession,  nor  by  extraordinary  abilities,  is,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  an  absolute  novelty,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  information  we  should  seek,  and  may 
expect  to  find,  in  such  a  work.  We  want  to  know,  what  a  man 
thus  cut  off  from  individud  interests  felt  to  be  his  class-in- 
terest&^^we  want  to  know,  whether  the  grievances,  which  he 
felt  most  severely,  were  Ihe  grievances  which  we  have  been 
taught  by  persons  who  did  not  feel  them,  to  consider  did  most 
affect  him — ^lastly,  we  want  to  know,  whether  the  course  which 
he  adopted  for  the  removal  of  these  grievances  was  more  or 
leas  intelligible  than  that  which  was  projposed  by  those  who, 
viewing  them  from  a  convenient  and  comtortable  distance,  fan- 
cied that,  they  had  necessarily  the  best  opportunity  of  ascer^ 
tainin^  their  causes  and  providing  for  their  cure.  If  this 
narrative  supply  us  with  an  answer  to  these  questions,  its  value 
as  an  historical  document  is  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  will 
allow  that  their  author  was  a  partial,  an  interested  spectator,  of 
the  events  which  he  describes ;  that  his  statements  are  not  to  be 
believed,  unless  when  they  are  borne  out  by  abundance  of  other 
testimony.;  that  he  could  not,  and  that  be  does  not,  always  pre« 
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sent  the  things  and  the  men  with  whom  he  was  conversant,  in 
a  correct  point  of  view.    We  admit  all  this,  and  yet  we  say, 
his  Memoirs  are  highly  valuable,  and  more  vsduable  for  the  very 
reasons  which  should  make  us  cautious  of  placing  unlimited 
faith  in  them.     For  we  think  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
of  every  impartial  person  by  the  perusal  of  Wolfe  Tone's  Bio- 
graphy must  be  this,   that  without  possessing  any  enlai^ed 
pohtical  philosophy,  he  did,  simply  because  he  was  one  of  the 
people,  and  partook  of  their  evils,  and  had  his  wits  sharpened 
to  find  out  the  causes  of  these  evils  by  the  interest  he  felt  in 
relieving  them,  arrive  at  more  sound,  rational,  and  consistent  con- 
clusions about  the  state  of  his  country,  and  the  remedies  which 
it  required,  than  the  whole  body  of  Irish  declaimers  with  all 
their  genius  and  all  their  knowledge :    that  in  following  out 
these  conclusions  into  practice  he  did,  because  he  had  a  real 
interest  in  succeeding,  without  friends,  without  party  distinc- 
tion, with  only  respectable  talents,  accompUsh  more  than  they 
accomplished  with  all  the  mighty  auxiliaries  they  had  at  com- 
mand :  and  that  all  the  errors  he  committed  arose,  not  from  his 
pursuing  extravagant  or  unattainable  objects,  but  from  his  not 
calculating  with  sufficient  accuracy  wnat  would  be  the  most 
sure  and  straight  forward  means  of  bringing  his  wishes  to  pass. 
That  individuals  for  the  most  part  have  sufficient  sense  to  pursue 
their  own  interests ;  that  they  will  pursue  them  to  better  purpose 
than  any  other  persons  can  pursue  them  on  their  behalf;  and 
that  men  with  tne  best  ends  in  view  will  go  wrong,  if  they  do 
not  bestow  sufficient  consideration  on  the  means  which  they 
adopt  to  effect  them,  are  doctrines  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  a  variety  of  ways.     It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
men  who  have  given  no  heed  to  these  truths  when  laid  down  as 
general  propositions,  will  be  convinced  when  they  see  them 
embodied  in  their  own  favourite  form  of  a  particular  narrative. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  the  son  of  a  coach-maker.  We 
mention  this,  partly  because  it  is  of  some  consequence,  as 
identifying  him  directly  with  the  people,  and  partly  because  one 
of  our  contemporaries  has  made  this  point  m  his  history  the 
subject  of  some  very  contemptuous  remarks.  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  men  against  whom  even  such  a  sneer  might 
have  been  permitted.  Men  who  have  clambered  up  to  some 
paltry  eminence  by  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  an  aristocratical 
patron,  and  who  take  advantage  of  their  exalted  situation,  to 
throw  dirt  upon  all  who  remain  on  their  former  level,  or  have 
risen  from  it  by  worthier  means  than  their  own ;  are  deserving  of 
all  the  contempt  which  the  Quarterly  Review  can  bestow  upon 
them.    We  would  even  lend  our  assistance  towards  keeping 
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such  parvenus  in  mind  of  their  origin,  though  we  should  be 
driven  to  so  low  an  expedient  only  by  the  conviction  that  there 
is  but  one  circumstance  in  their  lives,  which  such  men  would 
feel  as  disgraceful  to  them,  viz.  the  only  one  which  is  not  so 
really.  But  Tone,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  exhibited  any  thing  like  cringing  in  his 
professions  or  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  his  life  was  a 
series  of  reckless  and  most  annoying  hostilities  against  Aristo- 
cracy in  all  its  branches. 

During  his  childhood  his  father,  who  had  previously  been 
opulent,  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  unfavourable  termina- 
tion of  a  Chancery  suit,  and  the  prospects  of  Theobald  became 
correspondingly  gloomy.     In  spite  or  this  circumstance,  how- 
ever, he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained 
a  considerable  reputation  for  talent  among  his  contemporaries, 
though  he  was  not,  it  appears,  very  successful  in  his  contests 
for  University  honours.    The  idleness  into  which  his  cleverness 
and  indifference  to  College  distinctions  led  him,  was  productive 
of  two  serious  evils.     A  taste  for  the  military  life,  which  he  had 
acquired  at  school,  was  nourished  into  a  passion  by  his  visits 
to  the  Phcenix  Park  on  review  days,  and  ne  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  who  was  quite  as  susceptible,  and  almost  as  poor  as 
himself.    The  predilection  for  the  army  so  much  increased  his 
distaste  for  University  reading,  that  he  absented  himself  for 
several  terms  from  Dublin,  and  he  had  scarcely  returned,  before 
his  still  more  unfortunate  fondness  for  Miss  Witherington  drove 
him  into  a  runaway  marriage.    After  a  short  interval  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  with  the  parents  of  both  parties,  upon  the 
understanding  that  Tone  was  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law, 
the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  originally  designed,  but 
which  he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  abandon.     In  this  pur- 
suit he  made  no  proficiency,  and  he  informs  us,  with  character- 
istic candour  and  good  humour,  that  when  he  went  his  first 
circuit,  he  was  the  most  ignorant  man  (on  all  professional  sub- 
jects) at  the  bar.     His  ill  success,  added  to  a  dislike  of  his  legal 
brethren— whom  he  considered  "  to  be,  politically  speaking,  the 
most  scandalously  corrupt  and  unprincipled  body  ne  had  ever 
met  with,"  induced  him  to  desert  the  courts  entirely.     As  in 
the  mean  time  his  family  had  been  increased,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  his  situation,  when  thus  deprived  of  his  only  support, 
was  far  from  a  comfortable  one.    He  was  aware  that  he  had 
himself,  in  some  measure  to  thank  for  his  misfortunes ;    and 
what  was  less  gratifying — he  felt  that  he  was  not  the  only 
sufferer  by  them.     His  elasticity  of  mind  sustained  him  under 
these  difficulties  ;   and  the  spirit  with  which,  at  this  period  of 
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his  life,  he  commenced  the  study  of  his  country's  politics,  proves 
that  the  energies  of  his  character  had  not  been  destroyed  or 
weakened  by  them.  Some  of  our  readers  may»  perhaps,  think 
that  we  have  been  very  foolishly  honest  in  presenting  them  with 
this  epitome  of  Tone's  early  life  ;  for  how  can  we  venture  to 
found  any  grave  conclusions  upon  the  history  of  an  ambitious 
and  disappointed  young  man,  who,  we  have  made  it  appear,  only 
commenced  political  adventurer,  when  his  imprudence  had  shut 
him  out  from  any  other  chance  of  advancement  ?  And  if  the 
question,  whether  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  such  as 
needed  alteration,  were  one  about  which  great  doubts  had  been 
entertained  by  reasonable  men,  we  might  pause  before  we 
admitted  the  testimony  of  one  so  likely  to  consider  the  pros- 
pects of  his  countrymen  as  wrapped  in  the  gloom  which  really 
only  enveloped  his  own.  But,  as  we  never  yet  heard  of  that 
period  of  Irish  history,  in  which  any  difference  of  circum- 
stances (except  the  possession  or  absence  of  ordinary  sanity), 
occasioned  any  difference  in  men's  minds  upon  this  point,  we 
imc^ine  that  Tone's  having  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
respecting  it  with  every  one  of  his  contemporaries,  does  not 
prove  him  an  incompetent  authority.  The  only  remaining 
question,  therefore,  is,  whether  a  person  who  believed  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  that  the  evils  which  all  allow  to  have  existed  were 

Eersonally  mischievous  to  him,  was  likely,  on  account  of  that 
elief,  to  have  searched  less  zealously  or  effectuallv  for  their 
causes  and  their  remedy.  To  this  question,  we  think,  the  con- 
clusions to  which  Tone's  studies  led  him,  furnish  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  answer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  body  of  men,  still  most 
advantageously  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
by  intelligence  and  liberality,  were  able  to  exert  a  most 
powerful  and  useful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Ireland* 
These  were  the  Dissenters  of  the  North,*— a  body  of  men  who 
from  not  being  subjected  to  many  of  those  petty  vexations  which 
destroy  pubUc  spirit,  were  most  advantageously  distinguished 
from  tne  English  non-conformists,  and  still  more  so  from  both  of 
the  opposing  parties  in  their  own  country.  They  were  as  much 
superior  to  the  Church,  or  ruling  party,  in  hberal  opinions  and 
commercial  activity,  as  to  the  Catholic  or  slave  party  in  know- 
ledge and  magnanimity.  Though  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  and  trifling  in  point  of 
possessions,  as  compared  with  the  former,  they  possessed  a 
power  which  was  not  seldom  able  to  dispense  with  the  asaist- 

*  We  speak  of  the  LiiUy. 
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ance  of  the  one,  and  to  withstand  the  oppoiition  of  the  other. 
On  several  occasions  they  exerted  this  power  with  great  benefit 
to  their  country  ;  but  on  none  did  they  make  so  signal  a  display 
of  it  as  in  the  celebrated  volunteer  declaration  in  1782.  The 
credit  of  this  memorable  proceeding  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Belfast ;  a  circumstance  so  notorious,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  mention  it,  if  certain  writers  upon  Irish  affairs, 
who  have  exhibited  great  admiration  for  men  whose  only  merit 
was  that  they  belonged  to  old  Milesian  families,  had  not  stu- 
diously passed  over,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice,  the  authors  of 
the  most  sublime  event  in  Irish  history.  In  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  grievances,  to  which  the  previous  precaution  of 
not  disbanding  had  added  such  a  useful  weight,  the  volunteers 
stated  a  removal  of  the  shackles  upon  trade,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  an  abolition  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  as  the  measures  of 
relief,  which  their  strength  gave  them  a  right  to  demand  from 
the  government.  It  was,  unfortunately*  onljr  the  first  of  these 
concessions,  accompanied  by  the  repeal  of  Poining^s  Act,  which 
they  were  able  to  extort.  An  event,  which  suggests  a  lesson 
sufficiently  useful  to  compensate  for  any  less  mischief  than  that 
which  it  occasioned,  enabled  the  Irish  government  to  defeat 
their  reasonable  hopes.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  address 
of  lord  Kilmare  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  aris« 
tocracy,  which  set  forth  that  they  utterly  disapproved  the  con« 
duct  of  the  volunteers,  and  had  no  wish  to  see  their  evils  miti- 
gated through  such  instrumentaUty.  This  polite  declaration 
was  not  very  palatable  to  the  plebeian  part  of  the  Catholic  body, 
who  published  a  counter  address,  stating  their  dissent  from 
lord  Kilmare,  and  giving  some  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
think,  that  both  as  religionists  and  citizens,  their  situation  might 
be  considerably  improved.  The  volunteers,  fearful  of  risking  the 
other  more  important  measures  for  which  they  prayed,  by  insist- 
ing upon  a  concession  which,  the  government  had  lord  Kilmare's 
authority  for  stating,  was  not  required  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves, desisted  from  any  further  applications  against  the  penal 
code.  This  imprudent  cautiousness  ruined  them.  The  govern- 
ment had  discovered  from  the  second  memorial,  what  were  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  their  agents  lost  no 
time  in  representing  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers  to  the  people 
in  the  most  disadvantageous  light.  It  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  Catholics  that  the  Belfast  Presbyterians  had  been 
led  to  desert  them  by  their  sectarian  prejudices ;  these  useful 
men  lost  their  popularity,  and  with  it  all  their  influence  over 
the  legislature. 
The  defence  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  (we  are  sorry  to  use  ao 
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vague  a  phrase^  but  our  readers  will  presently  see  why  a  more 
precise  one  would  be  inapplicable)  now  fell  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     Of  some 
of  the  men  who  composed  this  body^  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  respect.    They  were,  in  many  points,  very  favourably 
distinguished  from   the  English  party  which  bore  the  same 
name,  and  used  the  same  watchwords.     They  did  not  deal  so 
much  in  unmeaning   generalities;    their  opposition  was  less 
exclusively  directed  against  the  person  of  the  minister,  and 
they  had  much  more  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  sufferings 
of  the  people.     Grattan,  and  still  more  Curran,  entertained  very 
kindly  sentiments  towards  the  lower  orders — never  treated  them 
with  the  indifference  of  comfortable  men,  or  the  contempt  of 
patronizing  men.    Any  one  who  has  compared  the  speeches  of 
the  leading  Irish  orators  with  those  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  must 
have  observed  the  difference  ;  and  any  one  who  has  observed  it 
with  proper  feelings  must  confess,  that  after  all  due  allowance 
for  the  superior  taste  and  gracefulness  of  the  latter,  the  balance 
of  interest  derived  from  their  {)erusal^  remained  greatly  on  the 
other  side.     But  though  the  Irish  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
their  patriots  for  whatever  benefits  sincere  and  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  good-will  could  procure  them,  there  was  one  essential 
requisite  wanting  in  these  men.     They  feltybr  the  people,  but 
not  vnth  them.     They  pitied,  but  they  did  not  share  in  the 
miseries  which  afflicted  their  country.     They  had.no  motive, 
consequently,  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  them  to  undergo 
real  toil  in  its  service.    To  examine  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
evils,  a  superficial  view  of  which  presented  such  excellent  topics 
for  eloquence  and  exaggeration— to  ascertain  which  of  these 
evils  it  was  most  important  to  remove,  as  being  greater  in  itself, 
or  the  cause  of  all  the  rest — to  discriminate  between  the  appa- 
rent and  the  true  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  ascribed— 
this  was  no  part  of  their  vocation.   If  they  had  no  other  sinister 
interest  to  pervert  their  notions  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
they  had  one  which  was  most  powerful  and  mischievous— the 
sinister  interest  of  declaimers — the  interest  of  looking  at  ques- 
tions from  that  point  which  afforded  not  the  clearest,  but  the 
most  picturesque  view  of  them—  the  interest  of  not  studying  the 
subjects  on  which  they  spoke  too  closely,  lest  their  eloquence 
should  be  deprived  of  its  force  by  too  many  qualifications  and 
refinements — the  interest  of  not  finding  out  the  hidden  causes 
of  the  evils  which  they  denounced,  lest  they  should  discover 
that  systems,  and  not  individuals  (the  appropriate  subjects  of 
oratorical  chastisement),  were  really  guilty  of  producing  them. 
It  would  be  more  unjust  to  these  celebrated  men,  than  to  the 
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cause  for  which  they  partially  exerted  themselves,  not  to  take 
account  of  these  circumstances ;  for,  if  we  did  not,  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  results  of  their  eloquence  and  its  merits 
must  be  attributed  to  causes  far  less  honourable  to  them.  It  is 
more  agreeable  for  their  sake  to  believe  that  their  oratorical 
talents  and  vanity  made  them  so  comparatively  useless,  than  to 
suppose  that  their  zeal  for  the  people  was  assumed  merely  for 
party  purposes,  and  was  never  intended  to  accomplish  more 
than  it  actually  accomplished.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  if  their 
temptations  had  been  of  a  different  kind.  If  they  had  been 
merely  party  men,  anxious  to  gain  a  reputation  for  patriotism 
without  affronting  the  governing  classes,  thev  might,  even  upon 
these  terms,  have  done  great  good.  They  might  have  found  many 
laws  in  the  Irish  Statute-book,  passed  through  sheer  ignorance, 
which  materially  injured  the  lower  classes,  without  at  all  bene- 
fitting the  higher.  They  might  have  earned  much  deserved 
fame,  and  produced  very  salutary  reforms  at  little  expense  ;  as 
the  government  itself  would  probably  have  assisted  them  in 
destroying  other  monopolies,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  own. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  declamatory  propensities  made  them 
indifferent  to  these  methods  of  obtammg  popularity.  At  once 
rendering  them  unfit  for  the  study  of  general  principles,  and 
averse  from  the  drudgery  of  practical  details  ;  this  mischievous 
talent  induced  them  to  take  up  all  received  notions  and  vulgar 
axioms  concerning  the  causes  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  And 
since  the  success  which  never  attended  tnem  when  they 
were  exerting  themselves  usefully,  crowned  all  their  mischievous 
labours,  Ireland  owes  some  of  its  worst  nuisances  to  their  ill- 
directed  patriotism.  "  In  vain  (says  a  writer  in  a  work  which 
on  such  a  point  is  the  best  possible  evidence)  did  one  or  two 
members  urge  "  (in  opposition  to  the  commercial  expedients  pro- 
posed by  the  Whigs  and  adopted  by  the  Irish  parliament)  "  that 
though  the  bounty  system  might  be  anparentljr  beneficial  for  a 
few  years,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  tnan  injurious  in  the  end. 
Their  feeble ;  and  as  it  was  considered,  anti-national,  opposition^ 
was  drowned  amid  general  acclamations,  and  measures  which 
have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  Ireland,  were  hailed  with  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  choicest  patriots.*'* 

A  conviction  that  the  Whigs  were  not  likely  to  effect  any 
very  peat  or  salutary  refonns,  was  one  of  the  early  results  of 
Tones  examination  into  Irish  poUtics.  He  commenced  his 
inquiry  vnth  every  prejudice  m  their  favour,  and  it  was  not  till 
I' 
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he  had  discovered  that  they  were  doing  almost  nothing,  with 
great  labour ;  that  an  harangue  in  which  heaven  and  earUi  were 
invoked  to  witness  the  expiring  agonies  of  Ireland,  generally 
terminated  with  a  motion  lor  the  production  of  a  paper ;  that 
the  concessions  which  they  wrung  from  the  government  were 
always  inconsiderable,  and  the  concessions  by  which  they 
purcnased  them  oflen  important ;  that  if  a  slight  relaxation  of 
the  penal  code  was  obtained  one  day,  his  majesty's  Irish 
opposition  had  the  good  breeding  to  support  a  militia  bill 
or  an  insurrection  act  the  next — not  till  he  had  observed 
all  this,  did  he  determine  that  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  expect 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  such  defenders.  Other  agents, 
then,  must  be  sought  for ;  but  supposing  they  could  be  found, 
what  were  the  objects  to  which  their  attention  should  be 
principally  directed?  A  study  of  the  Whig  addresses  and 
motions  in  the  House  of  Commons  convinced  him  it  was  useless 
to  seek  light  from  that  quarter.  There  was  nothing  consistent, 
nothing  profound,  in  any  of  the  views  which  the  patriots  had 
formed  upon  the  subjects  which  came  before  them ;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  no  wish  to  find  out 
any  but  the  most  obvious  and  secondary  causes  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  declaimed  against.  Yet  the  true  radical 
causes  of  these  mischiefs  seemed  to  Tone  not  very  remote  or 
inscrutable.  The  want  of  a  legislature  which  should  express 
the  feelings  of  the  people — the  want  of  an  executive  which 
should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  people— were,  he 
thought,  the  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try's condition.  It  followed  as  a  consequence,  that  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  the  removal  of  the  English  authority,  were 
the  remedies  which  it  became  Irishmen  to  seek.  So  far  his 
notions  appear  sufficiently  rational ;  and— if  we  can  divest  our- 
selves of  the  idea  that  it  must  necessarily  be  for  the  happiness 
of  every  country  to  bear  our  mild  yoke — sufficiently  patriotic. 
But  who  were  to  effect  these  magnificent  objects',  and  by  what 
means  were  they  to  be  prosecuted  ?  The  agents.  Tone  thought, 
ought  to  be  the  party  most  interested  in  their  success,  the 
people  themselves.  The  method  in  which  he  meant  to  excite 
the  people  to  their  accomplishment,  we  will  describe  in  his  own 
words. 

'  To  subvert  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable  government,  to  break 
the  connexion  of  England  (the  never-failing  source  of  all  our  politi- 
cal evils),  and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my  country — these  were 
my  objects.  To  unite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  3  to  abolish  the 
memory  of  all  past  dissensions,  and  to  substitute  the  common  name 
of  Irishman  in  place  of  the  denominations  Protestant^  Catholic^  and 
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Dissenter^-theee  were  my  means.  To  effectuate  such  great  objects^ 
I  reviewed  the  three  principal  sects.  The  Protestants  I  despaired  of 
from  the  outset^  for  obvious  reasons :  already  in  possession ,  by  an 
unjust  monopoly,  of  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  country, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  ever  concur  in  measures  the 
certain  tendency  of  which  must  be,  to  lessen  their  influence  as  a  party, 
how  much  soever  the  nation  might  gain.  To  the  Catholics  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  address  myself,  because  that,  as  no  change  would 
make  their  political  situation  worse,  I  reckoned  upon  their  support 
to  a  certainty  -,  besides  they  had  already  be^un  to  manifest  a  strong 
sense  of  their  wrongs  and  oppressions  -,  and,  finally,  I  well  knew  that 
however  it  might  be  disguised  or  suppressed,  there  existed  in  the 
breast  of  every  Irish  Catholic  an  inextirpable  abhorrence  of  the 
English  name  and  power.  There  remained  only  Dissenters,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  patriotic  and  enlightened,  however  the  recent  events  at 
Belfast  had  shown  me  that  all  prejudice  was  not  removed  from  their 
mindSk  I  sat  down  accordingly,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  addressed  to 
the  Dissenters,  which  I  entitled  ''An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,**  the  object  of  which  was,  to  convince  them  that 
they  and  the  Catholics  had  but  one  common  interest  and  one  com- 
mon enemy )  that  the  depression  and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  divisions  existing  between  them,  and  that, 
consequently,  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  country  and  their 
own  individual  liberties,  it  was  necessary  to  forget  all  former  feuds, 
to  consolidate  the  entire  strength  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  form 
for  the  future  but  one  people.*— Vol.  v.  p.  64. 

The  consequence  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  Tone's  other 
exertions,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men. If  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  in  later  times  have 
been  c]Usgraced  by  much  foolish  and  useless  violence,  its  con- 
duct, for  some  years  after  its  institution,  was  as  much  guided 
by  wisdom  as  by  honesty ;  and  while  this  spirit  animated  its 
counsels,  it  could  challenge  any  society  whicn  ever  existed  in 
any  country  to  give  eaual  evidence  of  the  good  it  was  capable 
of  effecting.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  Dissenters 
of  the  North  infused  itself  into  the  inert  Catholic  mass,  with 
which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  made  to  cohere.  The  Pres- 
byterians, were  in  their  turn,  benefited  by  the  diminution  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  which  was  the  consequence  of  their  being  en- 
gaged with  men  of  a  different  communion,  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  common  object.  The  latter  willingly  acknowledged  that  a 
scheme  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  one  of  the  measures 
which  it  behoved  them  to  assist  in  accomplishing ;  the  former 
were  constrained  to  confess  that  it  was  vain  to  hope,  and  almost 
useless  to  obtain,  a  removal  of  their  disabilities,  unless  their 
priiyers  for  that  boon  were  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  other 
and  more  important  concessions.    And  what  was  still  better, 
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both  parties  felt  that  it  was  only  by  their  own  exertions,  and  by 
persuading  the  people  at  large  tLat  they  were  pursuing  the 
common  interest,  they  could  hope  to  achieve  even  the  least  of 
their  designs.  The  excitement  which  was  produced  throughout 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  Ulster,  where  it  was  most  likely  to 
be  well  directed,  by  the  public  addresses  and  manifestos  of  the 
society,  and  by  the  conversations  of  individuals  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  soon  proved  that  its  founders  had  not  over-esti- 
mated the  importance  of  the  en^ne  which  they  set  at  work. 
They  found  a  still  stronger  proof  of  their  utility  in  the  fears 
with  which  they  inspired  their  enemies.  The  United  Irishmen 
were  denounced  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  disclaimed  by 
the  Opposition.  They  had  the  pain  of  hearing  themselves 
sometimes  damned  with  faint  praises,  sometimes  loudly  cen- 
sured by  the  adored  Grattan,  and  the  pleasure  of  finding  them- 
selves exalted  into  popularity  by  the  foul-mouthed  denuncia- 
tions of  the  execrated  Fitzgibbon.  It  was  clear  that  they  had 
made  themselves  sufficiently  important  to  be  feared  by  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Whigs  whom  they 
had  supplanted  in  public  esteem,  and  by  the  English  party 
whom  they  threatened  to  deprive  of  what  they  valued  much 
more.  And  it  was  equally  clear,  in  spite  of  the  detestation 
which  these  two  opposing  factions  united  in  expressing  for 
them,  that  the  objects  which  the  friends  of  the  people  had  in 
view  were  much  better  promoted  by  these  very  factions  than 
they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  The  patriots  were 
infinitely  more  active,  the  ministers  infinitely  ihore  prone  to 
concession,  than  they  had  been  before  the  existence  of  the 
body  which  they  nevertheless  assured  the  people  was  a  serious 
hindrance  in  the  prosecution  of  practicable  reforms  !  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  one  of  the  Whig-party — who  affected 
extraordinary  contempt  for  the  United  Irisn  Society — did  not 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  take  an  opportunity  of  personally 
injuring  its  founder.  This  was  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  who, 
in  place  of  the  distinguishing  faults  of  the  Irish  patriots,  seems 
to  have  cultivated  that  aristocratical  hauteur  and  heartlessness, 
which  characterized  the  English  party  of  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently a  leader. 

Though  Tone  acknowledges,  with  evident  mortification,  that 
very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  society,  he  lost  all  influence 
in  its  counsels,  he  pays  eloquent  homage  to  the  utility  of  their 
exertions.  Of  those  exertions  one  of  the  happiest  consequences 
was  the  impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  labours  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Catholics.  This  body  "  was  composed  of 
their  bishops,  their  country  gentlemen,  and  of  a  certain  num^ 
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ber  of  merchants  and  traders  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  all  resident 
in  Dublin,  but  named  by  the  Catholics  in  the  different  corpo- 
rate towns  to  represent  them." 

An  assembly  with  so  large  a  leaven  of  aristocracy  in  its  com- 
position was  not  likely  to  be  very  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
popular  objects,  and  a  more  trivial  and  slavish  body  than  this 
nad  seldom  been  collected  in  any  country.  Entirely  useless  to 
the  Catholics,  they  were  very  serviceable  to  the  government, 
whom  they  furnished  with  a  constant  argument  of  the  •'  prac- 
tical ^  unimportance  of  the  sufferings  which  they  endured  with 
so  much  edifyiug  patience.  On  one  solitary  occasion — the 
publication  of  lord  Kilmare's  memorial — they  had  shewn  a 
spark  of  pubUc  spirit,  and  from  them  had  emanated  the  im- 
portant contradiction  of  his  lordship'^s  declaration  which  we 
nave  already  noticed.  The  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  volun- 
teer corps  had  stimulated  them  to  this  unusual  effort ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  United  Irish  Society  roused  them 
from  the  lethargy  which  succeeded  it.     At  this  tune, 

'  The  downfal  of  feudal  tyranny  began  to  be  acted  a  little^  on 
the  th^tre  of  the  general  committee.  The  influence  of  their  clergy 
and  of  their  barons  was  gradually  undermined,  and  the  third  estate^  the 
commercial  interest,  rising  in  wealth  and  power,  was  preparing  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  in  the  imposing  or  perpetuating  of  which  the 
leaders  of  the  body,  I  mean  the  prelates  and  aristocracy,  to  their  dis- 
grace be  it  spoken,  were  ready  to  concur.  Already  had  those  leaders 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  government  which  held  them 
in  fetters,  suffered  one  or  two  signal  defeats  in  the  committee,  owing 
principally  to  the  talents  and  address  of  John  Keogh;  the  parties 
h^an  now  to  be  defined,  and  a  sturdy  democracy  of  new  men,  with 
holder  views  and  stronger  talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  counsels 
and  slavish  measures  of  the  ancient  aristocracy/ — Vol.  i.  p. 

The  consequence  of  these  ^'  new  men"  acquiring  a  principal 
share  in  the  Catholic  counsels  was  soon  evident.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  Whigs  to  urge  their  claims  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  convenient  season 
for  that  purpose,  they  began  to  take  the  affair  into  their  own 
hands.  They  wrote,  remonstrated,  and  declaimed,  and,  at 
length,  feeling  their  confidence  increasing  with  their  power,  they 
organized  a  scheme  of  self-reform,  by  means  of  which  the 
anstocratical  influence  was  extinguished,  and  the  whole  Catholic 
body  became  fairly  represented  in  their  assembly. 

llie  person  who  first  filled  the  office  of  manifestor  (writer 
^eral  to  the  committee  after  its  renovation)  was  Mr.  Richard 
JDurke;  son  of  the  celebrated  statesman.  This  young  man  had 
performed  his  duties  zealously,  but  with  great  intemperance ; 
and  the  cause  was  thought  to  have  been  much  prejudiced  by 
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his  assistance.  He  was,  therefore*  civilly  dismissed,  and  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  committee^  Tone  was  elected  his  successor. 
One  of  the  first  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  in  conseqnenee 
of  this  appointment  was  that  of  drawing  up  a  comprehensive 
declaration  of  Catholic  grievances.  This  task  he  executed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  empIoyers>  and  every  one,  we  thinks 
who  has  read  the  memorial,  will  allow  that  it  deserved  the 
praises  which  were  bestowed  upon  tt«  Indeed^  from  the  speci- 
mens of  his  official  compositions  which  are  jMreserved  in  diese 
volumes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  form  a  high  idea  oS  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  situation  he  filled  under  the  genera)  committee. 
They  are  drawn  up  in  a  clear,  manly ,^  unaffected  styles  and  are 
free  from  those  ambitious  ornaments  which  generally  disfigure 
the  state  papers  of  Irishmen.  This  petition,  in  which  the  simj^y 
Catholic  grievances  were  of  course  put  forward  most  prominenuy, 
but  in  which  the  evils  arising  from  an  unequal  representation 
were  forcibly  alluded  to,  it  was  determined  not  to  pveseni  in 
the  ordinary  manner,,  through  the  intervention  of  the  k)cd 
lieutenant,  but  by  a  deputation  to  St.  James's.  The  wisdom 
of  this  bold  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  result.  Mr.  Pitt»  who 
understood  the  indications  of  popular  feeling  much  better  Ihas 
the  secretaries  and  attornies-general  on  whom  he  had  been 
obhged  to  depend  for  his  information,  instantly  perceived  that 
the  Catholics  were  a  much  more  powerful  and  determined  body 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  past  times,  and  he  resolved  upon 
concession.  The  next  session  of  the  Irish  parliament  produced  a 
bill  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  penal  code,  and  tJae  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities  generally.  This  bill  called  forth  att 
the  wrath  of  the  English  party.  The  exertions  of  their  ehaia* 
pion  lord  Clare,  though  unsuccessful  in  defeating  it,  gfeaf]^ 
modified  its  utility.  During  its  passage  through  me  House»  it 
was  stripped  of  some  of  its  best  provisions^  and^  in  the  end* 
the  Catholics  were  placed  nearly  in  the  situation  in  whick 
they  now  stand.  Tne  circumstance  of  an  exception  being 
made  in  this  bill  against  the  aristocracy,  seems  at  first  sigkl 
perfectly  unaccountable,  and  in  a  long  speculation  upon  %lm 
subject.  Tone  seems  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  anomaly* 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bill  was  extorted  from  toa 
fears  of  the  government,  that  it  had  everything  to  appvekfAd 
from  the  people,  and  was  quite  safe  in  the  devotion  of  tka^ 
aristocracy ;  that  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants,  whose 
reUgious  prejudices  were  brought  into  more  frequent  coUwNtfm 
with  the  Catuolics  of  their  own  rank,  would  take  a  particnter 
deHght  in  humbling  them  ^  lastly,  that  it  was  convenient  to  hftve 
sm  eam^  of  th^  gbecSienee  of  tke  Qvd^  part  of  the.  CaAbofe- 
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commQmiy  whieb  would  endure  delay,  by  leaving  them  some- 
thing to  hope  for;  the  paradox  seems  to  admit  of  an  easy 
section. 

So  far  the  Catholic  committee  had  been  wonderfully  success- 
fbl.  But  the  hour  of  their  triumph  was  likewise  the  hour  of 
their  humiliation.  The  Irish  minister  who  was  commissioned 
to  strike  as  good  a  bargain  for  his  master  as  possible,  required  a 
declaration  from  the  Catholic  representatives  previous  to  the 
passing  of  their  Inll,  that  their  constituents  would  be  satisfied 
with  tbe  proposed  relief.  Such  a  declaration  was,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  labours  of  the  united 
Irifdimen  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  removal  of  the 
English  yoke,  were  not  deemed  important  by  the  Catholic  body. 
Yet,  in  oefianee  of  the  arguments  of  the  better  members  of  the 
assemMy,  it  was  finally  determined  to  accede  to  the  minister's 
terms ;  the  required  declaration  was  made,  and  parliament  no 
kmger  fearmg  a  body  which  had  pledged  itsdf  to  ask  for  nothing 
more,  Iblkiwed  np  their  late  concessions  by  an  Insurrection  act. 
From  this  time,  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  seem  to  have 
become  ahaost  desperate;  and  we  mf^  date  from  it,  that 
dreadful  series  of  useless  insurrections  ana  barbarous  retaliations 
whidi  at  lengthy  during  the  vice-royalty  of  lord  Camden, 
produced  events  to  which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  any 
Aistory. 

lliat  ttie  despondency  which  these  honest  men  felt,  was  a 
BBtmal  and  inery  excusable  result  of  the  high  hopes  they  bad 
induced,  and  of  their  cruel  desertion  by  the  more  numerous  and 
efficient  party  in  Ireland,  we  are  willing  to  allow.  Yet  it  was 
no  n«a^7e  or  insignificant  triumph  which  had  already  rewarded 
Aeir  toils.  The  abolition  of  the  whole  penal  code—to  obtain 
only  a  partial  repeal  of  which  the  Whigs  had  been  exerting 
ibemelves  for  so  many  years,  for  which  they  had  talked, 
pleaded,  decbumed,  and  conceded,  in  vain,  had  been  effected 
aknofft  instantaneously  by  the  simple  policy  of  Tone  and  his 
asBoeiates,  in  no^  trusting  %o  their  own  arguments  or  eloquence 
to  penmade  the  legisfakture,  but  in  stinralating  the  people  to  use 
litose  fer  more  eloquent  methods  of  persuasion,  which  derive 
Ihen'  jfbrGe,  not  from  the  talent,  btrt  from  the  number  of  the 
speakers.  To  say  that  such  signal  success  should  have  induced 
vem  io  persevere  in  the  course  which  bad  led  to  it ;  that  the 
Soeiety  of  Un^ed  Irishmen  might  stilt  have  exerted  a  powerful 
ixAmettce  over  the  people,  by  the  same  manifestoes  smd  addresses 
>Aidit  had  idready  hem  so  useful ;  that  the  dissentient  members 
of  file  general  oMmifttee  should  have  seceded  from  that  body ; 
liife dioeimed  theivcti  of  tbe  majority,  and  have  d^mi  tlMt 
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they  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholics  generally;  all 
this  is  very  easy  and  very  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  exceeaingly 
doubtful  whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  men  much  more 
sage  than  those  of  whom  we  are  writing,  would  not  have  felt 
disheartened  like  them,  and  like  them  have  listened  in  the  hour 
of  disappointment  to  suggestions  from  without. 

From  the  remarks  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
during  the  period  we  have  briefly  run  over,  which  are  scattered, 
through  Tone's  Memoir,  it  appears  that  he  attributed  a  great 
modification  of  that  opinion  to  the  excitement  produced  by. the 
French  Revolution.  He  describes  the  very  opposite  feelings  by 
which  he  imagines  the  English  and  Irish  public  (meaning 
thereby,  the  lower  orders)  were  affected,  when  they  heard  of 
the  downfal  of  aristocratical  domination  in  France.  The  one^ 
he  thinks,  stimulated  by  that  ancient  animosity  which  a  ^eat 
patriot  orator  declared  to  be  grounded  in  the  necessity  of  thmgs^ 
grudged  the  possession  of  so  much  happiness  to  Frenchmen, 
eageny  received  the  news  of  any  disaster  which  threatened  to 
interrupt  it,  and  willingly  acquiescing  in  the  determination  of 
their  rulers,  submitted  to  endure  all  tne  evils  and  miseries  of  a 
war,  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  those  evils  and  miseries  upon  their 
regenerated  rivals.  The  Irish,  on  the  contrary,  having  no  such 
hereditary  anti-gallican  prejudices,  sympathised,  he  minks,  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  oppressed  people  whose  condition  so  much 
resembled  their  own,  saw  with  rejoicing,  that  free  opinions  made 
their  way  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  and  considered  their 
blessings  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  would 
for  ever  have  denied  them.  If  we  wanted  to  shew  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  testimony  of  those  "  eye-witnesses"  whose  state- 
ments some  honest  people  would  believe  in  the  gross,  should  be 
sifted  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  the  statements  of  any 
other  persons  whatever;  this  account  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  the  two  countries,  by  a  man  with  very  respectable 
opportunities  for  judging,  would  furnish  us  with  the  proof.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  people  of  England  did 
not  feel  any  of  that  horror  which  this  ingenious  writer  supposes 
they  must  have  felt  at  the  prospect  of  their  rivals  acqumng  a 
good  government — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  middling  classes 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with  the  most  friendly 
interest,  and  the  lower  classes  with  perfect  indifference;  till 
those  who  had  much  more  solid  reasons  for  hating  reform  than 
for  hating  France,  exerted  that  influence  over  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen,  which  men  with  legions  generally  possess, 
to  turn  their  feelings  into  the  same  channel  as  their  own. 
The  j^sseytipn,  that  the  Irish  people   generally  took  a  deep 
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interest  in  the  Revolution,  though  not  contradicted  by  such 
a  weight  of  testimony,  bears,  we  think,  equal  marks  of  ex- 
aggeration and  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  could  have  found  any  leisure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  own  sufferings,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  great 
events  which  were  transacting  in  Europe,  and  to  sympathise 
¥rith  the  spread  of  opinions,  in  whose  practical  benefits  they 
were  unable  to  partaJLe,  seems  to  us  all  but  an  impossible 
supposition.  As  usual,  the  description  which  the  writer  gives 
of  other  people's  feelings,  takes  its  colours  from  his  own, 
and  that  which  as  a  record  of  facts  is  most  erroneous,  as 
a  means  of  enabling  us  to  detect  the  sentiments  which  were 
uppermost  in  the  narrators  mind,  is  most  valuable.  Tone 
himself,  and  the  more  enlightened  of  his  friends,  evidently  did 
feel  what  he  imagines  his  countrymen  in  general  felt;  they 
watched  the  development  of  the  great  plot  with  the  most 
intense  interest,  they  shared  in  all  the  feelings  of  the  actors, 
easily  persuaded  themselves  that  every  new  event  was  the 
type  oi  some  one  which  was  to  happen  among  themselves ; 
and  besides  great  encouragement,  gathered  from  the  broken 
promises  and  defeated  manoeuvres  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
much  useful  instruction  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  people 
confiding  simply  and  exclusively  in  themselves.  Such  feelings 
were  natural,  were  what  most  honest  men  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  shared  in,  and  the  only  misfortune  is, 
that  the  want  of  sound  political  philosophy  in  these  Irish 
patriots  led  them  to  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  those  who  had 
achieved  their  own  emancipation  more  completely  than  any 
nation  had  ever  done  before,  must  necessarily  be  useful 
auxiliaries  to  other  nations  engaged  in  the  same  good  work. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  the  patriots  were  exasperated 
to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  desertion  of  the  General  Committee, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  consequent  thereupon, 
that  the  emissary,  Jackson,  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  man's  embassy — his  extraordinary  death — the 
trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan — the  wonderful  defence  made  for  him, 
and  his  more  wonderful  escape,  after  he  had  been  convicted,  are 
all  well  known  to  the  English  public,  who  are  in  general 
tolerably  acquainted  with  those  portions  of  Irish  history  which 
have  any  romantic  interest  to  recommend  them.  In  this  ill-con- 
certed conspiracy,  if  such  it  deserves  to  be  called.  Tone  was 
rather  accidentally  than  intentionally  involved.  Some  of  his 
more  sanguine  friends  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Jack- 
son ;  but  Tone  for  some  time  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  spy 
pf  lie  EngUsJi  Government.    When  he  discovered  that  he  had 
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been  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  he  imprudently  entered  into  some 
general  conversation  with  the  emissary  on  tne  state  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  Jackson's  papers  which,  when  he  was  arrested,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government,  this  conversation  was  recorded. 
The  ministry  knew  the  importance  of  Tone  too  well  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  thus  obtained  ;  but  they  likewise 
were  too  well  aware  of  his  popularity  not  to  fear  the  consequences 
of  making  him  a  martyr  upon  such  trivial  evidence.  This 
apprehension,  the  still  greater  fear  of  an  acquittal,  and  the  inter^ 
vention  of  the  Attorney-general,  an  old  friend  of  the  patriot, 
induced  them  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  and  thevinformeKl  Tone 
that  if  he  left  England  he  would  not  be  molested.  As  the  terms 
upon  which  this  indulgence  was  offered,  did  not  involve  any 
pledge  respecting  his  subsequent  conduct — a  promise  which  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the  government  to  exact,  as  there 
was  no  security  for  its  fulfilment — -he  wisely  accepted  the  offer, 
and  embarked  for  America. 

There  he  did  not  long  remain.  Some  interviews  with  the 
French  ambassador  convinced  him  that  the  French  government 
had  not  abandoned  their  design  of  invading  Ireland,  and  that 
his  services  might  be  useful  as  an  agent  for  the  disaffected  at 
Paris.  He  determined  therefore  to  leave  his  family,  and  to 
repair  to  the  French  capital,  with  a  view  of  pressing  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  upon  tne  attention  of  the  then  newly-established 
Directory. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  Tone  to  continue  in  Ireland,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  he  would  have  been  justified  in  taking 
this  decisive  step,  or  whether  he  would  have  wished  to  take  it. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  his  quitting  that  country,  he  had  retained 
his  official  situation  under  the  General  Committee;  and  though 
the  unfortunate  conduct  of  that  body  might  have  rendered  his 
exertions  in  this  capacity  much  less  useful  than  they  had  been 
previously,  he  still  could  have  exerted  his  talents  very  bene- 
ficially. His  popularity  was  great,  and  his  friends,  though 
sometimes  too  rash  to  follow  his  counsels,  evidently  entertained 
an  habitual  respect  for  his  character  and  his  prudence.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  would  probably  have  considered  himself 
more  usefully  occupied  in  giving  a  direction  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  at  home,  than  in  pleading  their  cause  with  a  foreign 
power.  But  this  alternative  was  denied  him.  He  was  an  exile  ; 
was  he  to  be  an  idle  exile  ?  The  question  was  not  whether  he 
should  prosecute  his  schemes  in  one  way  or  another,  but  whether 
he  should  adopt  the  course  which  circumstances  pointed  out,  or 
remain  perfectly  inactive. 

Still  it  may  be  fairly  i^rged,  that  before  he  entered  upon  sucl) 
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a  measure,  as  that  of  inviting  a  foreign  force  to  assist  in  the 
liberation  of  his  countrv*  he  ought  to  have  deliberated  long  and 
calculated  carefully.  If  he  were  not  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  measure  was  likely  to  be  successful,  and  if  successful,  most 
advantageous  to  Ireland,  he  should  have  preferred  the  misery  of 
being  indolent,  to  the  danger  of  being  mischievous.  That  he 
was  tully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  His  honesty,  if  every  former 
action  of  his  life  did  not  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion, 
received  an  irresistible  attestation  on  this  from  his  personal 
gacrifices.  But  was  this  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  an 
invasion  built  upon  sufficiently  strong  evidence  ?  Had  he  studied 
the  chances  of  success,  and  balanced  them,  with  a  steady  hand, 
against  the  chances  of  failure  ?  Had  he  considered  whether  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  foreign  interference  would  com- 
pensate for  the  risk  of  their  exciting  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
irishmen  against  the  government  which  they  had  established  ? 
We  shall  not  pronounce  any  judOTient  upon  the  conclusion  to 
which  such  calculations  should  have  led  him,  because  we  have 
not,  perhaps,  sufficient  data  to  found  an  opinion  upon.  But,  if 
he  omitted  to  take  account  of  any  of  these  circumstances  before 
he  arrived  at  his  final  determination,  he  was,  so  far,  culpably 
precipitate. 

During  his  stay  in  France,  in  prosecution  of  the  purpose 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Tone  wrote  a  diary,  which  constitutes 
the  largest,  though  by  no  means  the  most  important,  part  of 
these  volumes.  It  contains  some  interesting  accounts  of  his 
interviews  with  the  French  ministers  and  generals ;  some  lively 
descriptions  of  his  alternations  of  hope  and  despondency  about 
the  success  of  his  mission,  and  a  more  detailed  account  than 
had  been  previously  presented  to  the  public  of  the  Bantry  Expe- 
dition, from  which  he  had  anticipated  most  brilliant  results. 
The  remainder  is  written  in  a  trivial  and  rather  vulgar  style.  It 
is  chiefly  a  narrative  of  the  sights  he  saw  which  were  not  very 
remarkable,  and  the  opinions  he  formed  which  were  not  very 
•  original,  and  it  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  injury 
to  Toners  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense.  As,  however,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  disgraceful  to  his  disposition  or  character,  we 
are  not  sorry  that  it  has  been  published,  for  the  moral  it 
suggests  is  very  important.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
chudishness  and  affectation  which  he  frequently  displays  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  with  the  clear  and  manly  sense  which 
is  apparent  in  all  his  writings  upon  Irish  anairs,  without 
acknowledging  that  a  man,  however  little  of  a  sage,  ordinarily, 
V9i\l,  when  he  lias  a  strong  interest  in  judging  correctly,  exhibit 
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all  the  attributes  of  one.  One  instance  will  set  this  differ- 
ence in  a  strong  light.  Every  one  who  reaUy  appieciates  the 
good  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  consequently  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  its  history,  looks  back  with  great  concern 
and  disgust  at  those  silly  politico-theatrical  mummeries,  which 
some  members  of  the  republican  governments  thought  it  good 
policy  to  encourage ;  but  which  were  ^uite  unnecessary  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  their  favour,  and  wnich 
brought  the  republic  itself  into  disrepute  with  many  indifferent 
persons,  who  nad  sense  and  honesty  enough  to  believe  that 
the  ferocities  of  Mobs  and  Montagnards  were  not  necessary 
consequences  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  the  form  of  government 
which  it  established.  Now,  in  the  silliest  of  these  exhibi- 
tions which  took  place  during  his  residence  in  France,  Tone 
seems  to  have  taken  a  ridiculous  delight.  Even  the  truly 
sublime  displays  of  feeling  and  courage,  which  he  had  often 
occasion  to  witness  in  the  French  soldiery  and  people,  do  not 
seem  to  have  excited  so  much  of  his  sympathy  as  tne  appear- 
ance of  "  real  troops  "  on  the  boards  of  tne  The&tre  Francais ; 
or  the  circumstance  of  a  few  pretty  women  singing  the  Mar- 
sQillais  hymn  in  national  cockades  ;  or  the  irrational  processions 
in  honour  of  Reason.  Mark  the  conduct  of  the  same  man  when 
he  was  not  an  idle  spectator,  but  an  interested  actor. 

Among  his  Irish  friends  were  a  number  of  men  of  amiable 
feelings,  who  had  no  great  motive  to  desire  a  change,  but  who, 
partly  from  having  their  minds  strongly  excited  by  descriptions 
of  their  .country's  misery,  partly  from  liking  the  frolic  of  an 
Insurrection,  had  adopted  ultra-popular  views.  These  amateur 
revolutionists 

'Agreed  to  call  each  other  by  the  title  of  citizen,  and  my  father 
frequently  received  letters  through  the  post-office,  written  in  imitation 
of  the  popular  style  of  the  French  Jacobins,  and  addressed  to  Citizen 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  His  good  sense  pointed  out  to  him  the 
danger  and  folly  of  such  idle  demonstrations.  'Make  yourselves 
free,*  he  would  say,  '  and  call  yourselves  what  you  please.  But  you 
are  no  more  citizens  for  shutting  yourselves  up  in  a  room  and  calling 
yourselves  by  that  name,  than  you  would  be  all  peers  and  noblemen 
by  calling  each  other  my  lord.*  '—Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Some  of  the  conversations  contained  in  this  diary  are  very 
interesting,  especially  those  with  Hoche  and  Carnot.  The 
reverence  which  Tone  expresses  for  the  latter  has  been  laughed 
at  by  a  critic  in  a  popular  review,  as  an  instance  of  the  plebeian 
wonder  at  celebrated  democrats,  which  is  characteristic  of ''  the 
sons  of  coach-makers,"  If  the  surest  test  by  which  we  discern 
a  low  and  groveUing  spirit  i^  hi$  incapacity  tQ  adinire  a  raf9 
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combination  of  gifts  and  yirtues^  when  they  are  not  set  off  by 
some  adventitious  distinction,  or  where  they  appear  in  the  per- 
son of  a  stranger  and  an  enemy,  we  need  not  inquire  whether 
that  imputation  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  panegyrist,  or  the 
contemner,  of  the  talented  and  upnght  Camot. 

Every  thing  relating  to  such  a  man  possesses  a  certain  degree 
of  interest,  and  the  following  dialogue,  which  was  the  first 
Tone  had  with  him,  has  additional  claims  to  attention,  from 
the  importance  of  the  topic  debated  in  it :— - 

'  I  began  the  discoucse  by  sajring,  in  horrible  French,  that  I  had 
been  informed  he  spoke  English.    ''  A  little,  sir,  but  I  presume  you 
speak  French,  and,  if  you  ^ease,  we  will  converse  in  that  language.*' 
I  answered  still  in  my  jargon,  that  if  he  could  have  the  patience  to 
endure   me,  I  would  endeavour,  and  only  prayed  him  to  stop  me 
whenever  I  did  not  make  myself  understood.    I  then  told  him  I  was 
an  Irishman  5  and  that  I  had  been  secretary  and  agent  to  the  Catholics 
of  that  country,  who  were  about  three  millions  of  people  -,  that  I  was 
also  in  perfect  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
were  at  least  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  that  I  wished  to  communi- 
cate with  him  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland.    He  stopped  me  here  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  numbers  being  so  great  as  I  represented.     I 
answered,    a    calculation  had  been  made  within   these  few  years, 
grounded  on  the   numbers  of  houses,  which  was  ascertain^  for 
purposes  of  revenue ;  that  by  that  calculation  the  people  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  four  million  one  hundred  thousand,   and  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  considerably  under  the  truth.     He  seemed  a  little 
surprised  at  this,  and  I  proceeded  to  state,  that  all  those  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  sentiments  in  favour  of  France,  and  eager  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  England.     He  asked  me  then,  "  What  they  wanted  ?" 
I  said,  *'  An  armed  force  in  the  commencement,  for  a  point  cTappui, 
until  they  can  organize  themselves,    and  undoubtedly  a  supply  of 
arms,  and  some  money.     I  added^  that  I  had  already  delivered  in  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  that 
I  was  preparing  another,  which  would  explain  to  him,  in  detail,  all 
that  I  knew,  better  than  could  be  done  in  conversation.    He  then 
said,  **  We  shall  see  these  memorials.**     The  *'  Organizer  of  Victory*' 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  ''  Are  there  not  some  strong  places  in  Ireland?" 
I  answered,    "  1  knew  of  none,  except  some  worics  to  defend  the 
harbour  of  Cork.*'     He  stopped  me  here,  exclaiming,  ^'Ay,  Cork! 
but  may  it  not  be  necessary  to  land  there  ?**  by  which  question  I  per- 
ceived he  had  been  organizing  a  little  already  in  his  own  mind.     I 
answered,  "  I  thought  not.    That  if  a  landing  in  force  were  attempt- 
ed, it  would  be  better  near  the  capital,  for  obvious  reasons  -,  if  with 
a  small  army,  it  should  be  in  the  North  rather  than  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  for  reasons  which  he  would  find  in  my  memorials.''    He  then 
asked  me,  '^  Might  there  not  be  some  danger  or  delay  in  a  longer 
navigation  ?"     I  answered,  "  It  would  not  make  a  difference  of  two 
^aysj  which  was  nothing  ia  comparison  of  the  advaotages."    Tf)i?p 
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I  told  him  that  I  came  to  Firanoe  by  direction  and  conctorrenoe  of  the 
men  who-'-(and  here  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  French  word>  witii  which, 
seeing  my  embarrassment^  he  supplied  me),  who  guided  the  two  great 
parties  I  had  mentioned.  This  satisfied  me  clearly  that  he  attended 
to  and  understood  me.  I  added,  that  I  had  presented  myself  in 
Avgust  last  in  Philadelphia,  to  citizen  Adet,  and  delivered  to  him 
such  credentials  as  I  had  with  me ;  that  he  did  not  at  that  juncture 
think  it  advisable  for  me  to  come  in  person,  but  offered  to  transmit  a 
memorial,  which  I  accordingly  delivered  to  him.  That  about  the  end 
of  November  last,  1  received  letters  from  my  fHends  in  Ireland, 
repeating  their  instructions  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  I  should,  if 
possible,  force  my  way  to  France,  and  lay  the  situation  of  Ireland 
before  the  government.  That  in  consequence  I  had  again  waited  on 
citizen  Adet,  who  seemed  eager  to  assist  me,  and  offered  me  a  letter 
to  the  Directoire  Executif,  which  I  accepted  with  gratitude.  That } 
had  sailed  from  America  in  the  very  first  vessel,  and  had  arrived 
about  a  fortnight ;  that  I  had  delivered  my  letter  to  citizen  Madgett, 
which  I  had  accordingly  done.  That  by  his  advice  I  had  prepared 
and  delivered  one  memorial  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  and  was 
then  at  work  on  another,  which  would  comprise  the  whcde  of  the 
subject.  That  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  minister  j  and  that  as 
to  Madgett,  I  had  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  him )  but  nevertheless 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  my  mind,  it  was  a  business  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  transacted  with  a  mere  Commis,  That  I 
should  not  think  I  had  discharged  my  duty,  either  to  France  or 
Ireland,  if  1  left  any  measure  unattempted,  which  might  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Directory  to  the  situation  of  the  latter  coimtry,  and 
that  in  consequence  I  had  presumed  to  present  myself  to  him,  and  to 
implore  his  attention  to  the  facts  contained  in  my  two  memorials. 
That  I  should  also  presume  to  request,  that  if  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
arose  in  his  mind  on  any  of  those  facts,  he  would  have  the  eoodness 
to  permit  me  to  explain.  I  concluded  by  saying,  that  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  favourable  omen,  that  I  had  been  sdlowed  to  communicate  with 
him,  as  he  was  already  perfectly  well  known  by  reputation  in  Ireland, 
and  was  the  very  man  of  whom  my  friends  had  spoken.  He  shook 
his  head  and  smiled,  as  if  he  doubted  me  a  little.  1  assured  him  the 
fact  was  so,  and,  as  a  proof,  told  him,  that  in  Ireland  we  all  knew 
three  years  ago,  that  he  could  speak  English  5  at  which  he  did  not 
seem  displeased.'— Vol.  i.  p.  240— S^S. 

These  statements  of  Tone's  bear  the  most  evident  marks  of 
exag^ration,  and  prove  how  very  hasty  and  imperfect  his 
examination  of  the  probabilities  of  ill-success  must  nave  been. 
With  still  more  absurd  confidence  he  assures  Hoche,  that  "  the 
militia  would  come  over  en  masse  to  the  cause  of  their  country,*' 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  force  should  have  landed,  and  that  the 
regulars  were  wretchedly  bad  troops,  who  could  oppose  no  effisG- 
tual  resistance  to  an  invader.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe, 
that  although  he  entertained  these  delusive  hopes,  he  nevet 
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practically  relied  upon  them.  Rve  thousand  he  represenled  at 
the  smallest  number  of  troops,  which  the  Directory  should 
send  if  they  expected  any  co-operation;  and  the  ?ery  best 
general  in  the  French  army,  he  thought,  should  be  selected  for 
die  command.  He  at  first  petitioned  for  Pichegru,  but  when 
the  Directory  appointed  Hoche,  he  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  their  choice  to  his  own.  The  republican  spirit  wliich 
animated  this  celebrated  man,  and  whicn  made  his  premature 
death  so  unfortunate  for  France,  and  so  convenient  tor  Napo- 
leon, is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  He  then  said  there  was  one  important  point  remaioing,  and  that 
was,  what  form  of  government  we  should  adopt  in  the  event  of  our 
success.  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great  earnestness,  when 
general  Clarke  entered,  to  request  we  would  come  to  dinner  with 
cidzen  Camot.  We  accordingly  acljoumed  the  conversation  to  the 
apartment  of  the  president,  wluere  we  found  Camot  and  one  or  two 
more.  Hoche,  after  some  time,  took  me  aside,  and  repeated  the 
qoestion.  I  replied,  *'  Most  undoubtedly  a  republic."  He  asked  again, 
**  Are  you  sure  ?*'  I  answered,  '*  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing }  I 
know  nobody  in  Ireland  who  thinks  of  any  other  system,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  any  body  who  dreams  of  monarchy.'*  He  then  asked 
me,  *'  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of  their 
chiefs  for  king  ?"  I  replied,  *'  Not  the  smallest,  and  that  there  were 
no  chiefs  among  them  of  that  kind  of  eminence."  This  is  the  oM 
business,  but  it  looks  well  to  see  him  so  anxious  on  that  topic,  on 
which  he  pressed  me  more  than  on  all  the  others/ — ^Vol,  ii.  p.  17. 

.There  were  two  points  upon  which  Tone  was  very  much 
pressed  by  the  French  ministry.  The  first  was  the  assistance 
which  could  be  expected  from  the  aristocracy,  the  second 
referred  to  the  probaole  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  case 
of  an  invasion.  To  both  of  these  questions  his  answers  were 
very  explicit. 

'  Clarke  still  seemed  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  co-operation  of  our 
aristocracy,  which  is  flat  nonsense.  He  asked  was  there  no  man  of 
that  body  we  could  make  use  of,  and  again  mentioned,  for  example,* 
the  duke  of  Ormond  ?  I  answered,  ''  not  one,**  that  as  to  lord 
Ormond,  he  was  a  mere  voluptuary  without  a  character  of  any  kind, 
but  that  of  a  blockhead  ;  that  I  did  believe,  speaking  my  own  opinion 
as  an  individual,  that,  perhaps,  the  duke  of  Leinster  might  join  the 
people,  if  the  revolution  was  once  begun,  because  I  thought  him  a 
good  Irishman ;  but  for  that  opinion,  I  had  merely  my  own  coi\jec- 
tures,'— Vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Again, 

'  Hoche  asked  me  was  it  likely  that  any  of  the  men  of  property 
wisl^  for  a  revolution  in  Ireland  ?  I  replied  most  certainly  not,  and 
that  he  should  count  on  all  the  opposition  thiit  class.could  give  him  j 
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the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  people ;  they  would  beeome 
the  regulators  of  the  temporal^  as  weU  as  the  spiritual  ¥rarfare 
of  their  disciples ;  and  their  religious  supremacy^  as  it  seems  to 
expose  them  most  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy^  would  giTe 
them  some  rights  as  a  compensation  for  being  foremost  m  danger, 
to  be  foremost  in  esteem  and  authority.* 

But  we  must  return  to  our  subject.  Some  of  the  more  niah 
of  the  French  ministers  seem  to  have  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
revenge  the  conduct  of  the  English  goremment  in  the  affairs 
of  La  Vendee  and  Quiberon,  by  sending  a  party  of  **  Cfaonans^ 
to  do  what  mischief  they  could  in  this  country.  Tone,  who 
was  consulted  respecting  the  feasibleness  of  this  scheme,  rather 
discouraged  this  desi^,  as  tending  to  interfere  with  the  great 
object  01  all  his  wishes.  He  afforded  them,  however,  afi  the 
assistance  in  his  power,  and  gave  waj  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  all  those  feelings  of  detestation  towards  the  Edi^fislr 
people  which  it  would  be  strange  if  any  Irishman  could  leprefiw. 

The  details  of  ths  Bantry  Bay  expedition  are  given  at  great 
length  in  Tone's  Diary,  and  they  have  all  the  interest  miieh 
belongs  to  the  narration  of  an  enthusiastic  spectator,  who  rekties 
the  events  at  the  moment  of  their  recurrence,  before  time  has 
impaired  the  correctness  of  his  recollections,  and  the  vividness 
of  his  emotions.  The  termination  of  this  ill-starred  scheme  is 
describe  with  great  minuteness;  the  disappointed  historiait 
concluding  with  the  reflection,  that  EnglaiHi  had  been  twice 
saved  by  the  assistance  of  the  elements,  and  that  it  behoved 
him  to  imitate  the  magnanimity  of  Philip  II,  in  submitting  to 
the  inevitable  dispersion  of  the  new  Armada. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  short  career.  Tone  was  ocenpied 
in  stimulating  the  Directory  to  renew  their  attempt,  in  endea- 
vouring to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  States  General  for  the 
same  undertaking,  and  in  counteracting  the  false  representafrons 
and  supporting  himself  against  the  intrigues  of  some  of  his 
emigrant  countrymen.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  disheartening 
labours*  news  of  the  dreadful  transactions  which  were  commenc- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  which  mark  out  the  year  1798  as  the  darkest 
in  its  dark  annals,  reached  him  at  distant  intervals,  and  through 
uncertain  channels.  First  he  heard  of  an  insurrection  prema- 
turely commenced,  certain  to  terminate  unfortunately  for  his 

*  If  there  were  not  many  persons  who  will  take  pains  to  misimderstaini 
our  mefmittg',  it  wonid  be  unnecessary  ta  remark,  that  we  d»  Bd,  for  mi 
iiMtaiit,  suppose  that  the  etntcesgion  of  the  Catholic  ckam&  will  kicreaie  the 
I>ower  of  tie  dergy.  It  is  the  undue  prominence  which  has  heeu  given  to 
the  ittbject  during  ita  discussion,  whi(^  we  think,  muat  have  materially 
conduced  to  this  end. 
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countf y ;  and  certain  to  caase  the  loss  of  its  boldest  and  wor- 
thiest s(ms.  Hi^i  came  intelligence  that  his  friends  had  one 
after  another  been  arrested,  and  ware  on  the  ere  of  being  sacri- 
ficed to  their  zeal  for  what  he  considered  the  most  glorions 
cause  in  which  it  was  possible  for  men  to  eneage.  And  lastly, 
be  was  apprised  of  such  transactions  perrormed  nnder  the 
name  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  law,  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
even  in  Ireland,  since  the  massacre  of  1641,  a  massacre  which 
the  Orangemen,  whose  heads  were  every  way  worthy  of  their 
hearts,  really  believed  they  were  revenging  on  its  authors. 

That  these  events  affected  him  deeply,  we  do  not  want  his 
testimony  to  believe.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  for  his 
country  likewise,  if  the  burning  desire  of  revenge  which  they 
kindled  in  his  mind,  had  not  made  him  careless  about  preserv- 
ing a  life  which  had  been,  and  might  have  again  become,  most 
ttseinl  to  the  cause  which  it  had  been  spent  in  promoting.  He 
had  j4edged  himself  to  the  French  government,  that  he  would 
accompany  any  force  which  they  should  furnish  him  with, 
thongii  it  were  only  a  corporal's  staff;  and  a  p<nnt  of  honour 
led  hkoa  to  adhere  almost  literally  to  this  extravagant  pnxnise. 
The  troops  which  were  sent  out  in  the  Hoche  were  manifestly 
iaadaqvale  to  rekindle  the  almost  extinguished  embers  of 
rebelliOB  in  Ireland.  But  they  had  not  even  the  opportu- 
Bity  of  making  the  experiment  The  sauadron  was  captured, 
and  Tone,  who  (being  an  adjutant  general  in  the  French  service) 
fop  some  tkne  passed  undistinguisfied  among  the  other  prisoners 
of  war,  was  at  length  discovered  to  the  government  by  an  old 
College  friend,  sir  Oeorge  HiD,  and  brought  before  a  Court 
Martial. 

Of  the  deftnce  which  he  nmde  upon  this  occasion  it  is  unne- 
cessaiT  to  speak.  Enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  have  acknow- 
ledffea  its  manliness  and  dignity ;  and  if  it  has  never  been 
spc^en  of  in  that  high-flown  language  which  has  been  bestowed 
apon  the  apology  of  a  much  greater  malefactor,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explam  wh^r  the  regulators  oi  taste  should  have  found  much 
less  pleasure  in  extoffing  the  composition  of  Wolfe  Tone,,  the 
honest,  and  generally  the  useftil,  friend  of  Ireland,  than  that  of 
Thomas  Wentworth,  one  of. its  earliest  and  most  inveterate 
oppressors.  A  critic,  whom  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
notice,  calls  this  defence  **a  very  flowing  declamation.'*  That 
every  one  who  has  read  it  knows  that  it  is  not  a  flowing  decla- 
malion,  and  that  few  persons,  of  whatever  politics,  have  Uked  to 
aeknowle^e  themselves  incapable  of  appreciating  its  merits,  is 
nothing  to  us.  We  have  no  neeA  to  be  angry  with  a  writer  yho 
has  fiirmshed  BM»t  eoanmemg  proof  that  other  persons,  besides 
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fefonners,  are  ''  deToid  of  feeling ;"  and  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
rery  ^  cc4d-hearted/'  withoot  being  the  least  of  a  philosopher. 

On  the  lessons  which  these  interesting  Tcduines  afford, 
respecting  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
we  hare  in  the  course  of  this  article  dwdt  at  some  length. 
Other  reflections,  of  a  more  general  nature,  will  have  suggested 
themselyes  to  onr  readers.  The  moral  of  Tone's  wodk  lies 
npon  the  surface.  We  only  hope  that  those  to  whom  it  should 
serre  for  an  encouragement  or  a  warning,  will  lay  it  to  heart. 
To  some  it  must  haye  furnished  topics  of  strange,  and,  we 
should  think,  of  not  yery  pleasing,  meditations. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  and  among  a  class  too,  which 
boasts  a  yery  profound  acquaintance  with  the  world,  who  treat 
with  scorn  the  supposition  that  the  people  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing themselyes  in  their  own  behalf;  that  they  are  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  those  who  haye  undertaken  to  be  their  patrons; 
that  they  haye  enei^es  which  they  may,  one  day,  put  forth  to 
some  useful  purpose.  They  affect  to  wonder  how  any  aoe  can 
uphold  opimons  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  which  are  currrait 
among  ^  experienced  statesmen ;''  to  the  profound  obseryation» 
for  instance,  "  that  indiyidual  exertions  are  always  fruitless ;"  to 
the  graye  assertion,  **  that  the  many  are  a  rope  of  sand ;"  to 
the  undoubted  rule,  '*  that  the  only  instrument  for  effecting  anj 
political  good,  is  an  aristocratical  party ,^  whose  members,  it  is 
true,  haye  interests  at  yariance  with  those  of  the  people,  but 
whose  corporate  mind  is  singly  and  exclusiyely  deyoted  to  its 
seryice. 

The  confidence  of  these  reasoners  and  their  disciples  will  be 
seyerely  shaken  by  a  perusal  of  these  yolumes.  They  will  not  hate 
the  people  less,  when  they  learn  that  a  man,  without  influence  or 
distmcUon  of  any  sort,  not  by  ranking  himself  under  a  leader, 
not  by  joining  with  a  party  which  ''had  a  stake  in  the  country,'* 
but  simply  by  procuring  the  co-operation  of  men  separately 
as  weak  as  himself,  was  able  to  astonish  an  opposition  into 
actiyity,  and  frighten  a  goyemment  into  concession.  But  that, 
they  will  fear  them  much  more,  we  think  we  may  yenture  to 
prraict.  The  lesson  will  not  teach  them  to  leaye  off  cursing 
the  multitude,  but  may  possibly  cure  them  of  the  somewhat 
idle  habit  of  laughing  at  it. 

Indeed  there  are  few  persons  who  will  be  so  well  able  as  these 
to  appreciate  the  labours  of  such  a  man  as  Tone.  They  haye  a 
scale  by  which  they  can  measure^  a  standard  to  which  they 
can  compare  his  exertions.  If  a  foreigner  should  ask  them  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  transactions  in  which  those 
•tatesmen  were  engaged  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  celebraW 
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as  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best,  that  their  country  ever  pro- 
duced — of  how  many  could  they  call  to  mind  no  other 
memorials  than  set  harangues,  ingenious  apologies  for  the 
actions  of  themselves  or  their  friends,  when  excuses  could  be  found 
for  either,  or  skilful  recriminations  upon  the  assailant  when  they 
were  quite  indefensible  ?  Now,. will  it  not  strike  them  as  rather 
strange  (considering  the  ^fls  and  influence  of  these  statesmen 
were  so  extraordinary)  that  if  they  were  required  to  mention 
the  actions  which  had  signalized  the  life  of  a  poor  unpatronized 
"  son  of  a  coachmaker,  they  could  give  an  answer  so  much 
more  satisfactory;  that  in  place  of  a  long  prepared  oration 
which  affected  an  audience  for  an  hour,  they  could  have  referred  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mighty  organ  of  public  opinion,  which  for 
years  made  the  rulers  of  the  land  tremble ;  instead  of  an  elo- 
quent panegyric  upon  some  living  or  dead  nobleman,  they 
might  point  to  the  abolition  of  a  penal  code,  which  flatterea 
the  prejudices  and  gratified  the  hatred  of  those  whom  he 
compelled  to  abandon  it ;  instead  of  a  brilliant  reply,  which 
reduced  an  opponent  to  silence  and  confusion,  they  might 
unveil  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  a  government  six 
centuries  old,  which  was  only  prevented  from  being  success- 
ful by  an  accident  no  human  foresight  could  have  provided 
against?  What  theory  they  may  frame  to  account  for  this 
paradox  we  cannot  tell.  We  should  scarcely  think  it  could  be 
one  which  is  grounded  upon  the  notion  that  a  mere  man  of  the 
people  is  an  utterly  helpless  and  inefficient  being. 

And  if  their  reflections  on  the  past  are  not  agreeable,  their 
anticipations  cannot  be  very  consolatory.  Tone  was  not  of 
those  anomalies  which  characterize  a  single  aera,  and  to  which 
no  subsequent  age  is  likely  to  exhibit  a  parallel.  The  miracle 
(if  it  was  a  miracle)  is,  that  he  should  have  arisen  when  he  did 
arise ;  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  now  would  be  a  mere 
natural  event.  Whatever  other  effects  may  have  been  produced 
upon  the  middling  classes  of  the  community  by  the  discipline  of 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  teaching  them  to  confide  more  in  aristocratical 
factions ;  that  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lessening  their  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  self-dependence ;  that  education,  wnich  has  defied 
all  attempts  to  check  its  diffusion,  or  control  its  direction,  has 
broughtv^thitapower— -an  intellectualpower— which  teaches  its 
own  use  and  guides  its  own  operations.  But  this  is  not  all :  it  is  not 
the  strength  of  their  enemies  only  which  the  supporters  of  exist- 
ing abuses  have  to  fear.  That  strength — infinitely  more  intelligent, 
infinitely  more  concentrated  than  it  was  when,  in  the  hands  of 
Tone  and  his  confederates,  it  produced  such  remarkable  results 
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. — instead  of  being  met  by  any  accession  of  force  in  the  hosts 
against  which  it  is  directed,  will  encounter  a  far  feebler  oppo- 
sition than  at  any  former  period.  Formerly  the  men  who  are 
"  rocked  and  dandled  into  legislators "  were  assisted  by  able 
mercenaries,  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who  inter- 
posed a  dexterous  ^nd  subtle  sophistry  between  the  imbecility 
of  their  patrons  and  the  arms  oi  reason  and  truth  with  which 
they  were  assailed.  Upon  the  assistance  of  these  Swiss  troops 
they  must  count  no  longer.  Warned  by  the  unfortunate  fate 
of  men  who  have  brought  splendid  talents  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  had  too  little  wisdom  either  to  defend  their  own 
abuses  or  to  understand  the  merit  of  those  who  pleaded  their 
cause ;  warned  by  the  mortifying  treatment  which  Burke  en- 
dured from  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  only  plau- 
sible arguments  ever  advanced  in  their  behalf;  warned  by 
instances  still  fresher  in  our  recollection  of  individuals  v^ho^ 
having  in  early  life  sacrificed  genius,  independence,  reputation, 
every  thing,  to  the  aristocracy,  at  last  found  tbemselven  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  from  their  contemptuous  patronage  in  the 
support  of  the  people, — talented  plebeians^  however  little 
principle  they  may  possess,  will  pause  before  they  desert  for 
such  temptations  that  which  is  not  the  public  cause  only,  but 
their  own. 

To  what  determinations  ^uch  reflections  as  these  may  lead 
the  ruling  classes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  venture  to  guess. 
If  the  knowledge  that  there  is  arrayed  against  them  a  force  »o 
irresistible,  should  induce  them  to  seek  to  avert  its  hostili^  by 
displaying  some  sympathy  with  a  class  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  interest,  their  tardy  prudence  will  be  a  proof  that 
while  the  rest  of  society  has  been  moving  onwards  so  rapidlyt 
they  have  not  remained  entirely  stationary.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  trust  that  a  superstitious  veneration  for  ancient 
institutions  will  induce  men  patiently  to  endure  practical  griev*' 
ances;  and  if  in  the  strength  of  that  belief  they  should  con- 
tinue to  manifest  by  their  indifference  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  contempt  for  them  which  their  past  acquiescence 
has,  perhaps,  merited,  time  may  convince  thein  that  their  Qon- 
fidenc&was  misplaced,  and  their  contempt  premature. 
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Art.  V. — ^n  Essay  on  Money-Lending  ;  containing  a  Defence  of' Legal 
Restrictions  on  the  Rate  of  Interest,  and  an  Answer  to  the  Objections  qf 
Mr.  Beniham.     By  Francis  Neale,  Esq.   M.  A.   Barrister-at-Law. 
London.    18^6. 

"lyLEVEN  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow 
first  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  expediency 
of  abrogating  the  Usury  Laws ;  and  although,  among  the 
public,  U^e  number  of  instructed  persons  who  acknowledge  their 
absurdity  and  mischievousness  has  inconceivably  increased,  yet, 
in  that  assembly,  to  its  disgrace  be  it  spoken,  they  possess  a 
formidable  band  of  supporters  :  such  is  the  "  march  of  mind  " 
aiQoog  the  landed  gentry,  who  form,  or,  at  all  events,  influence, 
a  majority  of  that  body.  Not  content  with  withholding  cheap 
corn  from  a  starving  population,  with  diminishing  the  productive- 
lieas  of  capital^  and  impeding  its  accumulation,  as  they  have 
don?)  and  continue  to  do,  by  their  Corn  Laws,  for  the  sake  of 
adding  a  few  pounds  per  annum  to  their  rent,  they  persist  in 
burthening  the  industry  of  the  country  with  these  barbarous 
restrictions,  although  they  do  not  derive  a  particle  of  benefit 
from  them. 

It  is  indisputably  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  country  gentle- 
men that  (he  Usury  Laws  owe  their  continuance.  To  them  the 
credit  is  due  of  having  preserved  these  sacred  relics  of  the 
wiadom  of  our  ancestors  from  the  profane  hand  of  the  reformer, 
^nd  from  the  fate  to  which  the  laws  against  witchcraft,  and 
other  venerable  absurdities,  have  been  subjected.  The  praise 
of  antiquity  is,  as  we  believe,  the  only  praise  to  whicn  the 
Usury  Laws  are  fairly  entitled.  We  think  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  how  much  inconvenience  and  suffering  they  inflict; 
aye,  even  upon  honourable  country  gentlemen  so  prominent  in 
tjue  ranks  of  their  supporters. 

Wq  are,  say  the  country  gentlemen,  a  very  important  class 
of  persons,  the  bulwarks  oi  our  glorious  constitution.  We  are, 
in  a  word,  the  property  and  the  agriculture,  the  wisdom  and  the 
virtu©  of  the  country.  Admit  this,  in  deference  to  their  modesty. 
Js  it  not  desira,ble,  tbey  continue,  that  we  should  be  indepen- 
dent ?  that  we  should  be  able  to  raise  money  whenever  we  want 
it,  and  pay  only  five  per  cent  interest  for  it,  instead  of  being  at 
the  mercy  of  a  set  of  relentless  usurers  and  capitalists,  who  would 
make  us  give  five  and  a  half,  or  six  ?  Admit  this  also,  and  we 
beg  our  readers  (o  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  important  admis- 
sions ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  country  gentlemen  further  affirm 
that  thei  Usury  liaws  secure  for  them  this  independence,  and 
th^t  it  would  b^  auuihilated  were  they  abolished,  theiy  maintain 
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a  doctrine  which  we  dispute.  What  we  assert  is  directly  the 
reverse.  Country  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  are  enabled  by  the 
Usury  Laws  to  borrow  money  with  facility,  and  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  which,  were  those  laws  repealed,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do.  They  can,  it  is  true,  under  present  circumstances,  borrow 
money  with  facility,  and  at  a  low  rate,  but  no  evidence  is  ever 
udduceil  to  show  that  this  is  owing  to  the  laws.  We  contend 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  them,  but  to  me  competition  of  capitalists, 
and  to  the  goodness  of  the  security  whicn  country  gentlemen 
are  able  to  offer.  They  can  borrow  money  on  mortgage  at  the 
market  rate,  that  is,  at  a  rate  bearing  a  given  proportion  to  that 
at  which  other  loans  are  made,  and  the  competition  of  capitalists 
would  enable  them  to  do  so,  if  the  laws  did  not  exist.  The  mode 
in  which  competition  operates  is  so  well  known,  and  so  perfectly 
obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  that  it  would  be  '^idle  to 
give  an  explanation  of  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point 
out  tliat  this  is  a  case  in  which  competition  operates  freely  and 
without  restraint ;  which,  as  it  is  never  disputed,  we  might  take 
lor  gnuittnl,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we  conclusively  snow,  by 
remarking  that  the  market  rate  is  sometimes  four  per  cent,  and 
that  then  the  country  gtnitlemen  borrow  at  four  per  cent,  as  was 
the  case  two  years  ago>  and  probably  is  the  case  at  present. 
-But  we  defy  the  most  ingenious  of  their  advocates  to  trace  this 
to  the  Tsury  l^aws.  So  long  as  the  market  rate  is  at  or  below 
Iho  It^l  rate«  no  hiurm»  we  admit,  is  sustained  by  the  country 
^^ntleman  in  consequence  of  the  laws,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  is  obvious  he  gets  no  good  by  them.  ^Tiev  are,  then, 
wholly  inv^)vrative.  tint  sunpose  the  market  rate  of  int^^est  on 
mortgages  is  above  the  legal  rate ;  suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  capitalist  can  employ  his  money  at  five  per  cent  by  lending  it 
on  stvHrk.  or  investing  "it  in  Exchequer  bills,  which,  being  more 
convertible,  are  for  that  reason  more  desirable  securities :  what 
then  becomes  of  the  innrntni'  gentleman  and  his  protecting  laws? 
He  hi^s  no  lon^T  any  chaorms  for  the  capitalist ;  and  his  only 
alternative  is  either  to  go  without  his  loan,  or  to  raise  it  by 
way  of  annuity^  or  by  some  other  circuitous  mode,  whereby  he 
pays  for  it  nine  or  ten  per  cent ;  whereas  if  there  were  no  Usury 
Laws,  he  would  be  able  to  borrow  it  at  six.  This  comfort  cer- 
tainly do  the  Usury  Laws  afford,  but  no  othei^^-^mder  no  cir- 
cumstances can  tiiey  lower  the  rate  of  interest  to  country 
gentlemen,  under  some  they  must  infallibly  raise  it. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  of  the  land-owners  touching  the 
efiect  of  the  Usury  Laws  on  themseh-es.  Hi^y,  however,  as 
they  esteem  themselves,  and  thoroughly  convmoed  as  they  are, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  dependent  on,  and  identifi^ 
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able  with,  their  prosperity,  sometimes  do  one  or  two  of  their  body 
condescend  to  deiend  the  Usury  Laws  on  other  grounds. 
Among  other  arguments  in  their  favour,  the^  triumphantly  and 
re{)eatedly  urge,  that  the  country  has  flourished  under  them. 
This  may  be  very  true ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
country  nas  flourished  equally  under  the  Com  and  Game  Laws, 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  National  Debt,  under 
Corporations  and  Colonies,  and  a  multitude  of  other  blessings. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  is  owing 
to  these,  and  not  to  the  Usury  Laws.  Some  other  evidence  of 
their  utility  must  be  adduced  beside  this. 

The  prevention  of  prodigality  is  one  of  the  alleged  advantages 
of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  of  all  the  arguments  used  m  their  favour, 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  plausible.  This  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  has  been  so  completely  exhausted  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
in  his  admirable  tract  upon  this  question,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  going  over  the  same  grounds  ;  but  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  dogmas  which  ne  has  so  successiuUy  assailed  are 
still  clung  to,  renders  it  indispensable,  that  we  should,  for  a 
moment,  resort  to  the  same  eflectual  weapons. 

If  they  prevent,  or  even  materially  check,  prodigality,  they 
possess  considerable  merit.     But,  even  granting  they  efiect  this, 
their  necessity  is  not  established  ;  for  ii,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  prevent  the  dissipation  of  wealth,  they  impede  its  produc- 
tion (which  we  propose  to  prove)  where  is  the  gain  ?     In  point  of 
fact,  however,  they  are  not  in  the  least  instrumental  in  checking 
prodigality.     If  the  prodigal  has  property  in  possession,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  most  prodigals,  the  Usury  Laws  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  property  in  reversion 
that  they  can  operate  at  all  upon  his  conduct.     Of  these  how 
few,  how  infinitely  few,  are  aeterred  by  the  Usuiy  Laws  from 
improvident  bargains  for  the  future !     Not  to  mention  the  cases 
in  which  money-lenders,  on  receiving  a  remuneration  commen- 
surate with  the  risk  and  odium  which  they  incur,  are  induced  to 
directly  violate  them ;  is  it  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
evade  them  ?    We  could  detail  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the 
most  perfect  and  secure  evasion  is  to  be  accomplished.     It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  adduce  one  or  two.    The  most 
common*  mode  is  that  of  the  purchase  of  annuities,  and  the 
universality  of  this  practice  is  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  little 
comment.  A  man  receives  a  sum  of  money,  and,  in  consideration 
of  this,  he  gives  the  donor  an  annuity  of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,  paying  besides,  the  law  expenses  on  the 
transaction,  and  the  cost  of  ihe  insurance  of  his  life,  thereby 
assigning  at  a  certain  period  the  principal  back  to  the  lender. 
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after  having  paid  him  an  exorbitant  interest  for  the  use  of  the 
loan.  There  can  be  no  more  effectual  mode  of  making  a  loan  at 
a  high  interest  than  this :  but  if,  as  might  be  urged,  it  should 
be  deemed  possible  and  expedient  for  the  legislature  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  there  are  still  other  plans  left  which  might 
be  resorted  to,  equally  effectual,  equally  oppressive  on  the 
borrower,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  prohibition  short  of 
that  which  should  suspend  all  the  intercourse  between  man  and 
man,  of  which  money  is  the  instrument.  Of  such  a  descrip- 
tion is  the  plan  so  notoriously  frequent,  where  the  lender,  in 
consideration  of  the  loan,  compels  the  borrower  to  take  goods  of 
him  at  inordinate  prices,  by  which  means  he  frequently  procures 
for  himself  an  interest  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  the  same 
with  spendthrift  governments  as  with  spendthrift  individuals : 
they  too  are  not  at  a  loss  to  find  ways  of  evading  laws  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  repeal.  Witness  the  loans  of  our 
government  in  the  late  wars.  At  the  legal  rate  it  could  find  no 
lenders,  but  the  money  was  indispensable,  and  it  accordingly 
actually  paid  six  or  seven  per  cent,  while  it  denominated  the 
loans  three  or  five  per  cent  loans,  thus  veiling  its  inconsistency 
by  a  manoeuvre  as  flimsy  as  it  was  contradictory  and  absurd, 
infinite  are  the  means  of  evasion — means  whose  existence  the 
advocates  of  the  Usury  Laws  cannot  deny  or  control.  They 
pour  over  them  their  lamentations ;  but  for  ourselves^  we  think 
that  this  facility  of  evasion  is  the  only  eood  point  about  the  laws, 
the  only  merit  they  possess ;  inasmucn  as  it  tends  to  mitigate 
and  soften  their  oppressive  operation,  which  would  otherwise  be 
far  more  burthensome  and  pernicious  than  it  actually  is. 
.  Equally  inefficacious  are  the  Usury  Laws  in  serving  the 
needy  but  industrious,  as  in  sheltering  or  restraining  the  prodi* 
gal  and  extravagant.  It  would  be  a  nappy  thing  if  they  were 
simply  inefficacious,  but  they  are  more  than  this ;  they  are, 
notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  they  are  to  be  evaded, 
most  ruinous  and  oppressive.  Small  traders  and  merchants,  it 
is  urged,  are  protected  from  the  extortion  of  money-lenders  by 
these  laws.  To  expose  the  falsity  of  this,  if  by  protection  is 
meant  any  thing  beneficial,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  contrast 
the  situation  of  the  spaall  trader  when  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  with  his  situation  when  deprived  of  their  tutelary  as* 
sistance.  The  credit  of  such  a  man  is  indifferent ;  he  cannot 
raise  money  on  the  same  terms  as  the  great  merchant,  as  the 
government,  or  even  as  the  country  gentleman.  When,  tberer 
fore,  the  rate  of  interest  to  these  is  five  per  cent,  the  rate  to  him 
will  be  six  or  seven ;  which  is  indeed  only  a  fair  remuneration 
to  the  lender  for  the  additional  risk  of  his  capital.    And  so  it 
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will  be  when  there  are  no  restrictions.  He  will  habitually  eive 
more  than  parties  in  better  credit,  and  on  these  terms  he  will  be 
able  to  raise  money  whenever  he  requires  it.  Now  grant  him 
the  friendly, .  the  fatherly  protection  of  Usury  Laws,  and  with 
what  a  boon  you  bless  him.  Five  per  cent  interest  will  induce 
nobody  to  trust  him  with  a  loan,  for  at  that  rate  capitalists  can 
employ  their  money  in  securer  quarters,  and  no  one  aares  receive 
six  per  cent  for  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  laws.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  he  must  either  have  the  money  or  be  ruined. 
The  choice  is  not  difficult :  he  raises  the  money,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice.  The  money  is  procured  either  by  an  evasion  of 
the  laws,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  by  the  sale  of  goods, 
which,  being  probably  forced  on  the  market  at  an  unfavourable 
moment,  are  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss.  In  either  case  the  rate  of 
interest  which  he  pays  is  infinitely  more  than  he  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  were  there  no  restrictions.  The  instances 
of  sacrifices  of  this  nature  in  consequence  of  the  laws  in  the  years 
1825,  I8269  when  almost  all  engaged  in  trade  were  to  be  ranked 
anrong  the  needy,  were  innumerable,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Mr.  John  Smith  and  others,  that  in  the  course 
of  December,  1825,  money  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  stock  at  a 
sacrifice  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent  per  annum.  And  yet  the  laws  are  said  to  protect  the 
indigent ! 

It  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  the  late 
commercial  distress  was  caused  by  tne  Usury  Laws ;  but  it 
must  have  been  obvious  to  every  one  how  greatly  they  aggra- 
vated it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  distress  began  by  a  scarcity 
of  money  in  the  city.  In  due  time,  as  the  scarcity  increasea, 
it  became  impossible  to  raise  money  on  bills  at  the  legal  rate 
of  interest.  Then  were  seen  the  struggles  of  the  needy  to 
procure  it  in  extraordinary  ways ;  the  timid  became  alarmed, 
and  withdrew  their  capitals  from  circulation;  credit  was 
destroyed;  the  difficulties  of  the  embarrassed  were  increased, 
and  hundreds  sank  under  them.  Nearly  all  this  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mischievous  interference 
of  the  Usury  Law^.  On  the  first  appearance  of  scarcity  of 
money  the  rate  of  interest  would  have  advanced,  and  not  only 
would  those  whose  wants  were  not  pressing  have  been  deterred 
from  resorting  to  the  sources  of  supply,  but  .the  temptation  of  a 
higher  remuneration  would  have  prevented  the  prudent  firom 
drawing  in  their  capitals  as  they  did,  and  would  have  attracted 
fresh  supplies,  by  calling  into  circulation  what  had  previously 
been  hoarded.  Thus  would  multitudes  of  tottering  establish- 
ments have  b^^n  supported,  and  credit  have  remained  uninjured. 
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It  was  in  this  very  way  that  the  crisis  was  met  at  Hamburgh 
and  other  commercial  cities  on  the  continent^  where  the  rate 
of  discount,  advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  remained  so  for  a  few 
days,  and  then,  by  attracting  ample  supplies  of  cash,  it  was 
again  depressed  to  its  former  level. 

A  word  or  two  more  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Usury 
Laws  on  small  traders.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Rothschild,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  on  this  ques- 
tion (testimony  which  is  appealed  to  with  great  exultation  by 
the  lovers  of  the  laws),  that  ''  he  thinks  the  operation  of  the 
Usury  Laws,  as  bearing  upon  the  value  of  money  in  England, 
of  great  importance  to  tradesmen.  In  this  country  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  continent :  a  bill  drawn  upon  such  per- 
sons  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen ;  while  in  this  country  they  abound, 
and  are  doubtless  a  ^reat  and  necessary  accommodation  to  that 
part  of  the  community."  *  *  *  '*  These  bills  would  become 
negociable  at  the  legal  rate  of  five  per  cent  discount,  which 
enables  such  persons  to  carry  on  their  concern,  not  only  with 
more  facility  and  advantage,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  'say  positively  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence to  these  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description, 
were  the  Usury  Laws  repealed ;  but  I  believe  great  advantage 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  taken  of  the  necessities  of  such 
persons,  by  the  lender  demanding,  probably,  two  or  three  times 
the  rate  of  interest  from  them  on  their  security  as  would  be 
required  in  discounting  the  bills  of  first  and  second  rate  houses ; 
therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  less  opulent  should  be 
protected  in  some  way  from  being  exposed  to  so  great  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  profits,  through  the  necessity  of  turning  their 
capitals,  by  immediately  discounting  their  drafts  at  an  ex- 
travagant rate,  those  persons  not  having  hitherto  had  much 
difficulty  in  discounting  their  bills  at  the  legal  rate  of  five  per 
cent  discount." 

Mr.  Rothschild  is  a  great  and  successful  merchant,  and  may 
perhaps  be  looked  on  as  a  competent  judge  of  the  circum- 
stances which  proximately  influence  the  exchanges  and  the 
prices  of  stocks ;  but  on  the  present  subject,  no  great  deference 
is  demanded  for  his  opinion.  In  the  piece  of  evidence  above 
quoted,  the  facts  (to  say  nothing  of  the  reasoning)  are  most 
glaringly  erroneous.  It  is  notoriously  false  that  the  bills  alluded 
to  are  discountable  at  five  per  cent  even  in  the  best  of  times. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  not  made  payable  at  a  banker^s,  and 
are  on  this  ground,  and  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their 
amount,  in^missible  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently rarely  current  any  where  else.     In  timies  of  the  slight- 
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est  scarcity,  tbey  are  utterly  unnegociable  at  the  legal  rate,  and 
the  unfortunate  holder  of  them  is  obliged,  if  resolved  on  dis- 
counting them,  to  have  recourse  to  the  agency  of  some  of  that 
class  of  money-lenders  whom  the  present  laws  alone  call  into 
existence,  and  who  are  justly  objects  of  public  execration. 
Such  parties  are  readily  lound  to  supply  him  with  what  he 
requires;  but  removed  as  they  necessarily  are  from  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  public  opinion,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the 
extortion  to  which  they  subject  him.  To  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  the  laws,  as  in  the 
cases  adverted  to  above,  compel  him  to  pay  thirty  or  forty ; 
and,  what  is  in  itself  no  trifling  consideration,  constrain  him  to 
have  dealings  with  unprincipled  rogues,  in  place  of  men  of 
character  and  respectability. 

Instead  of  being  injured,  no  class  of  men,  we  firmly  believe, 
would  be  more  benefitted  by  the  repeal  of  these  laws  than  small 
tradesmen  or  retailers.  Their  profits,  made  up  as  they  are  to 
such  a  great  extent  of  the  wages  of  their  laoour,  are,  with 
reference  to  the  capital  employed,  enormous,  and  are  capable 
of  bearing  with  ease  a  higher  rate  of  discount,  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  percent,  than  the  profits  of  establishments  operating 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  no  hardshif),  then,  we  maintain,  for 
these  parties  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  extensive 
capitalists,  but  it  is  a  grievous  hardship  to  forbid  them  paying 
more  than  five  per  cent  for  a  loan,  when  they  are  unable  to 

}>rocure  it  for  less,  even  if  that  loan  is  necessary  to  save  them 
rom  ruin. 

.  Wherever  the  facts  which  Mr.  Rothschild  mentioned  in 
evidence  are  not  erroneous,  they  tend  most  unequivocally  to 
confirm  the  view  we  take  of  the  effects  of  the  Usury  Laws.  In 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  he  states  that  there 
are  no  Usury  Laws,  and  he  allows  that,  nevertheless,  the  usual 
rate  of  discount  on  good  bills  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  per 
cent ;  and  he  moreover  affirms  that  he  does  not  know  a  country 
in  the  world  where  Usury  Laws  exist  in  which  they  are  not 
evaded.  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  other 
parties  before  this  committee,  in  quantity  as  ample  as  we  could 
possibly  desire.  Out  of  twenty-one  persons  who  were  examined 
on  that  occasion,  only  one  was  found  besides  Mr.  Rothschild 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  laws,  while  seven- 
teen declared  themselves  as  decidedly  against  them.  Among 
these  were  several  eminent  solicitors,  who  bore  testimony 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  country  gentlemen  laboured 
during  the  war,  whenever  they  were  in  want  of  money.  They 
all  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  raise 
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money  on  mortgage;  that  the  rninons  system  of  granting 
annuities  was  almost  inyariably  resorted  to,  and,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  laws  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of  landed  property, 
to  clog  and  burthen  commerce,  to  oppress  the  indigent  borrower, 
and  generally  to  promote  the  very  evils  which  they  are  designed 
to  suppress. 

We  nave  now  stated,  and  have  endeavoured  to  reply  to»  most 
of  the  arguments  which  are  usually  brought  forward  m  defence 
of  the  laws.  We  have  selected  them  chiefly  from  the  debates 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  public  must 
have  been  familiar  with  them  since  the  question  was  first 
broached.  The  next  argument  we  shall  advert  to  is  one  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  employed  in  public  by  anyone  save 
and  except  his  majesty's  present  attomey-generaU  We  do  not 
know  that  it  has  yet  met  with  a  reply ;  and  yet,  possessing  as 
it  does  a  little  more  of  ingenuity  and  originality  than  those  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  although  but  a  little,  a  short  refutation 
of  it  may  not  be  superfluous.  \Ve  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  argument  we  allude  to  is  contained 
in  tne  annexed  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  then  solicitor- 
general,  two  or  three  sessions  ago. 

**  But  there  was  another  objection  to  the  removal  of  the 
present  laws  for  regulating  the  interest  of  money.  It  would 
nave  the  eflect  of  making  capitalists  engross  the  profits  of  the 
most  profitable  trades  without  incurring  any  of  the  risks  of 
partnership.  If  a  man  could  get  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  for  his 
money,  by  lending  it  on  good  security  to  a  person  engaged  in 
a  profitable  trade,  he  would  not  become  a  partner  in  the  trade, 
where  the  whole  of  his  property  would  be  liable,  in  case  of 
failure,  to  the  partnership  debts :  he  would  rather  lend  it,  and 
then  he  was  sure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits,  if  the  trade 
succeeded,  and  if  not,  he  would  have  a  guarantee  for  his  money 
advanced,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other  creditors.^ 

Granting  this  to  the  full  extent,  the  evil  incurred  by  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  would  still,  from  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence, 
be  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  would  ill  serve  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  advantage  which  would,  on  other  grounds,  result 
from  it.  But  we  dispute  the  greater  part  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  argument  We  contend  first,  that  capitalists 
would  not  be  able  to  engross  large  profits  without  incurring 
risk,  or  that  if  they  could,  they  must  necessarily  do  so  nearly 
as  often  under  the  Usury  Laws  as  they  would  after  their  repeal, 
and  secondly,  that  this  is  on  the  whole  no  evil,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the   Usury 
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Laws,  that  the  market  rate  of  mterest  ought  to  be  somewhat 
below  the  le^  rate ;  meaning,  by  the  market  rate,  the  rate  at 
which  money  is  lent  for  a  long  period  on  good  security ;  and 
such  has  recently  been  the  case.  Now,  as  m  the  learned  gen* 
tleman's  argument,  it  is  supposed  that  the  capitalist  takes  care 
to  have  good  security  for  his  loan,  it  is  obvious  that  he  will 
get  no  more  than  the  market  rate  of  interest,  which  will  be  the 
same  whether  the  Usury  Laws  are  in  existence  or  not,  for 
competition  will  here  have  its  full  operation  without  any  thing 
to  interfere  with  it.  Transactions  of  this  kind,  therefore,  would 
have  no  greater  encouragement  after  the  repeal  of  the  laws  than 
they  had  before.  Such  would  be  the  case  when  the  borrower 
has  good  security  to  offer,  and  it  would  only  be  when  he  has 
no  such  security  to  give,  that  the  absence  of  Usury  Laws 
would  produce  any  e&ct.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the 
effect  then  produced  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  The 
jevil  which  appears  to  have  been  apprehended  by  the  learned 
gentleman  is,  that  when  a  party  employs  a  borrowed  capital, 
an  imposition  is  practised  upon  the  public  in  respect  to  the 
property  of  the  party  borrowing,  inasinuch  as  he  possesses  the 
semblance  without  the  reality  of  capital.  But  what  matters 
the  deception,  supposing  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  mis* 
chievous  errors  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  any  member  of 
it  ?  and  it  cannot  do  this  except  in  a  very  small  number  of 
instances.  The  public,  it  is  true,  may  be  led  to  give  ad- 
ditional credit  to  this  man,  but  they  would  have  reason  to 
do  so,  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  would  do  so 
with  impunity.  In  some  instances,  the  party  might  be* 
come  insolvent,  and  it  is  then  alone  that  any  evil  would  be 
experienced ;  but  even  then,  the  borrowed  capital  which  was 
the  source  of  the  delusion,  would,  if  any  remained  in  existence, 
stand  among  the  assets  of  the  insolvent  to  be  shared  among  all 
the  creditors.  But  the  fact  is,  that  few  men  would  be  so  silly 
as  to  lend  their  capital,  even  although  they  should  be  paid  a 
high  interest,  without  security,  to  parties  whose  concerns  were 
;iot  in  a  promising  state,  and  of  a  successful  issue  of  which 
there  was  not  a  strong  probability.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable 
result,  there  would  of  course  be  no  evil  to  be  apprehended. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
encouraging  the  embarkation  of  capital  in  such  concerns,  we 
are  disposed  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  think  that  there  would 
be  much  harm  in  discouraging  it.  If  there  is  any  one  point  in 
political  economy  which  is  established  beyond  dispute,  it  is, 
that  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  capital, 
tends  to  diminish  its  productiveness,  and  is  therefore  detrir 
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mental :  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  feel  justified  in 
saying,  that  a  regulation  which  prevents  one  party  from  employ- 
ing his  capital  as  he  likes^  that  is  (if  our  estimate  of  human 
nature  be  correct)  where  it  is  most  productive,  and  to  deny 
another  party  the  privilege  of  paying  a  high  value  for  capitol, 
when  he  knows  it  is  wortn  as  much  to  him,  is  an  injurious  regu- 
lation. It  is  injurious  in  two  respects :  first,  in  so  far  as  it 
prevents  two  individuals  from  acting  agreeably  to  their  incli- 
nations, which  is  a  hardship  to  them ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  public  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness which  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  capital  would 
possess,  if  employed  by  the  party  who  manifests  a  desire  to 
obtain  it.  A  man,  for  example,  might  invent  a  new  machine, 
over  which  his  superintendence  might  be  highly  necessary,  and 
which  might  require  more  capital  to  work  it  than  he  possessed. 
If  he  is  prohibited  from  borrowing  the  capital  wanted  for  this 
purpose,  he  loses  the  profit  which  he  would  acquire  for  himself 
m  the  employment  of  his  machine ;  the  capitsdist  to  whom  he 
would  apply  loses  the  opportunity  of  employing  his  capital  in 
a  way  which  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  public  sustain 
the  twofold  disadvantage  of  either  not  having  an  old  commodity 
cheapened,  or  a  new  one  created,  and  of  discouragement  being 
placed  in  the  way  of  many  who  might  otherwise  be  in  a  situation 
to  benefit  the  world  by  their  ingenious  discoveries.  The  most 
triumphant  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  work  is  that  in  which  he 
replies  to  Adam  Smithes  thoughtless  reflections  on  projectors, 
who  it  is  there  shown  are,  in  fact,  a  class  of  men  who  merit  the 
most  unbounded  encouragement  and  protection. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  present  article.  It 
would  not  become  us  to  neglect  noticing  arguments  which  are 
put  forth  with  such  pretensions,  and  embellished  with  such 
noWers  of  rhetoric  as  these  are ;  nor  will  the  task  be  difficult : 
to  state  will  be  to  refute  them. 


t   €( 


I  shall  oppose,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  '^  the  removal  of  legal  restraint 
on  Usury  upon  this  bold  and  uncompromising  principle,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  money-lending  is  altogether  a  terrible  evil  to  the  state ;  and  that 
therefore,  if  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  should  at  least  restrain  it  as  much 
as  possible." ' 

This  is  indeed  a  **  bold  and  uncompromising'^  proposition,  and  it 
is  proved  by  other  propositions  whidb  are  not  less  so.  Mr.  Neale 
begins  by  hinting  that,  as  money-lending  was  discountenanced 
by  a  divine  government,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  must  be 
improper  ana  mischievous ;  he  very  wisely,  however,  does  not  d wel 
on  this  fact,  but  fearlessly  discarding  the  support  of  authority 
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human  and  divine^  maintains  his  position  by  arguments  drawn 
from  his  own  fertile  and  ingenious  mind. 
The  evil&  of  which  money-lending  is  the  cause  are^  he  affirms 

'  A  destruction  of  public  confidence  and  public  security,  an  usurpation 
of  public  rights  and  avoidance  of  public  duties,  the  extinction  of  patri- 
otism, and  the  extension  of  cosmopolitan  philanthropy  ;  the  increase  of 
great  towns,  and  consequent  loss  of  health,  strength,  and  activity  to 
those  immured  in  them,  and  the  encouragement  of  vice  and  effeminacy ; 
also  the  encouragement  of  gambling,  and  the  acquisition  of  large  for- 
tunes, with  the  pride,  envy,  hatred,  and  other  \xA  passions  resulting 
therefrom.' 

And  he  sums  up  the  whole  by  proving,  that 

^'  Money-lending  hurts  the  health,  deforms  the  body,  and  degrades  the 
mind  of  all  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  this  pernicious  practice. ' 

This  is  indeed  a  fearful  catalogue  of  evils,  and  how  we  can 
manage  to  exist  in  a  country  where  so  baleful  a  system  is 
tolerated  is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  but  as  ^Mamnation^ 
itself  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  very  bearable  to  those  who 
are  used  to  it,  so  we  suppose  long  habits  have  made  us  callous, 
and  long  sufferings  unsusceptible  of  misery.  Thus  our  eloquent 
declaimer  proceeds : — 

*  Let  us  now  consider  the  claim  which  money-lending  may  have  to 
the  credit  of  the  next  evils  on  my  catalogue — usurpation  of  public  rights 
and  evasion  of  public  duties.  The  ancient  law,  the  law  not  yet  formally 
abrogated,  has  decreed,  that  a  variety  of  rights  shall  be  inseparable  from 
a  certain  possession  of  substantial  property,  such  as,  from  its  nature  and 
qualities,  was  deemed  in  the  greatest  degree  both  certain  and  lasting, 
and  was  therefore  called  reaL  Such  a  portion  of  property,  calculated  to 
supply  all  his  simple  wants,  and  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  power  of  the 
state,  upheld  by  ^e  strone  arms  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  was  supposed 
to  render  a  man  free  and  independent  of  every  human  being.  His  pos- 
session was,  therefore,  called  a  freehold,  or  a  freeman's  tenement; 
therefore  his  voice  might  be  heard  in  the  conclave  of  freemen.  To  him 
was  committed  an  important  share  in  the  most  honourable  and  delicate 
of  all  the  trusts  which  can  exist  in  civil  life— the  formation  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation.  He  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  every 
case  implicating  the  life  and  fortune  of  his  fellows,  when  all  legal  sub- 
dlties  had  been  removed,  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  than  a  free- 
man's sound  discretion  and  fearless  voice.  Such  was  the  law  in  its 
simplicity  and  unevaded  ....  The  laws  of  which  I  speak  may 
be  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  efiect.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
still  nominally  unrepealed,  and  a  part  of  our  code.  Daily  do  our  judges 
appear  to  suj^xnrt  them  with  almost  religious  zeal :  and  continually  do 
all  classes  of  Englishmen  take  occasion  to  boast  of  them.  But,  by  the 
allowance  of  money-lending,  these  laws  (startling  as  the  position  may 
9X  first  appear  to  J(mie)  are,  in  effect,  almost  entirely  abrogated  and  made 
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null  and  void.  For  the  same  deception^  the  same  false  credit  that  prao 
tice  gives  rise  to^  and  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  ruinous  to  indiviaualsj 
is  aUe  to  lift  itself  against  our  very  laws  and  whole  community^  and 
with  more  dangerous  consequences.  For  by  this  means  it  is  most  dear, 
that  a  man  may  ap^iear,  according  to  aU  those  evidences  which  the  law 
does,  and  perhaps  can,  notice,  to  possess  that  due  qualifying  property, 
that  sensible  foundation  of  the  most  important  rights,  though  he  be 
really  in  perfect  penury.  In  spite  of  the  freeman's  boasted  privilege, 
his  life  may  now  be  tried  by  one  that  is  even  worse  than  pennylesa-^by 
one  that  has  sold  his  very  services  and  labour  for  a  long  time  in  anticipft*> 
tion,  sold  them,  perhaps,  to  the  deadly  enemy  of  him  whose  life  is  ao 
arraigned.  He  may  wait  for  awful  judgment  from  the  mouth  of  one 
who,  if  he  be  not  a  slave,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  such  by  a  very 
slight  shade  ,*  instead  of  the  lash,  he  is  made  to  feel  the  constant  dread  of 
a  sudden  bursting  of  that  bubble  on  which  he  swims.  If  the  Uflur- 
pation  o£  the  right  of  judgment  by  such  a  man  as  this  be  dangeroiftb 
incomparably  more  so  is  his  meddlins  with  the  sacred  trust  of  appointing 
legislators.  Some  think  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  of  so  jealous  a  temper 
that  she  will  forsake  that  temple  on  which  one  slavish  hand  has  been 
laid,  and  return  no  more  until  the  perfect  expiation  of  so  great  a  poUu- 
tion ;  as  some  delicate  birds  are  known  to  desert  their  nests  that  have 
once  felt  human  touch.' — p.  17. 

Again — 

*  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
though  they  should  happen  foolishly  to  make  money  their  summum 
bonum,  and  internally  to  think  nothing  of  consequence  but  as  it  leads 
to  that  prize,  yet  each,  in  running  his  peculiar  course  for  it,  performs 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  and  benefit  to  all.  But  the  case 
is  otherwise  with  the  money-lender ;  his  art  of  growing  rich  is  but 
the  incessant  shifting  of  money  from  one  hand  to  another.  The 
drudgery  in  which  his  life  is  consumed  fulfils  no  ofBoe,  either  of 
utility  or  ornament;,  to  the  public.  But  his  life  is  worse  than  merely 
unprofitable  and  unnatural ;  it  deserves  not  the  praise  of  indifference, 
for  it  is  full  of  positive  harm.  In  the  first  place  it  is  beyond  measure 
sordid.'     •     .     .     .—p.  52. 

We  give  these  flourishes  as  samples  of  the  whole.  They  are 
pompous  and  hollow  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  sufficients 
too,  to  show  how  well  our  author's  genius  is  suited  to  the  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  proclaims  himself  a  member,  and  how  highly 
entitled  he  is  to  eminence  therein. 

If  the  justness  of  these  arguments  be  admitted,  Mr.  Neale 
has  made  out  an  incontestable  case  in  favour  of  the  Usury  Laws ; 
nay,  more,  he  has  demonstrated  that  our  ancestors  were  auite  in 
the  right  in  prohibiting  all  lending  at  interest,  and  tnat  we 
ought  to  hasten  to  abrogate  our  pernicious  innovations^  in  order 
to  become  as  virtuous  and  wealthy  as  they  were. 

Seriou^y,  however,  it  would  be  a  work,  of  supererogation  trO 
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demonstrate  tbe  groundlessneaM  and  futility  of  these  lelf-con- 
fuUng  diatribes  against  money-lending  and  money-lenders  ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  at  length,  how  incalculably 

Sweater  are  the  advantages  than  the  evils,  which  society  derives 
rom  it.  Every  instructed  person  is  aware,  that  without  the 
adoption  of  this  system^  no  qation  could  emerge  from  barbarism, 
that  trade  and  manufactures  could  not  be  carried  on,  except  on 
the  most  trifling  and  contemptible  scale;  that  no  work  of 
public  utility  or  srandeur  could  be  carried  into  execution.  For 
where  could  be  round  the  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  who, 
without  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  inactive  capitalist,  would 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  road  or  canal '{  Or,  if  persons  of 
adequate  wealth  could  be  found,  what  motive  would  they  have 
themselves  to  superintend  such  undertakings?  It  is  m  the 
hands  of  tbe  industrious  alone  that  wealth  is  productive  ;  and 
the  proprietor  of  great  wealth  is  usually,  and  almost  necessarily, 
the  reverse  of  industrious.  The  owner  of  capital  may  not  only 
bav^  no  disposition  to  employ  it  himself,  he  may  likewise  not  have 
the  power.  Charitable  institutions,  widows  and  orphans,  derive 
their  respective  incomes  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  capital 
lent  to  others^  since  the  active  employment  of  it  by  themselves 
would  be  impossible.  In  what  state  would  these  be,  were 
money-lending  prevented  ?  Even  the  labourer's  little  earnings, 
which  now,  through  the  beneficent  instrumentality  of  savings 
banks  and  benefit  societies,  are  productively  employed,  would 
he  in  a  sterile  heap ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  would  be  dissipated 
in  transient,  and  perhaps  mischievous  gratification.  These 
would  be  the  effects  of  a  regulation  that  should  altogether  pre- 
vent the  free  circulation  of  capital,  but  they  are  too  well  known 
to  make  it  reouisite  that  we  should  dwell  on  them  any  longer. 

leaving  Mr.  Neale,  the  whole  of  whose  reasonings  in  his 
long  pamphlet  are  founded  on  the  single  proposition,  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  we  find  but 
Uttle  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  We 
hope  that  what  we  have  said  may  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day 
which  shall  see  the  downfall  of  these  disgraceful  laws,  which 
we  are  convinced  have  tended  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  other 
restrictive  regulations  together,  to  retard  the  career  of  improve- 
ment and  civilization.  We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
their  reign  will  now  be  short.  Prejudice,  gross  and  blind  pre- 
judice, and  not  the  offspring  of  sinister  interest,  supported,  as 
is  but  too  frequently  the  case,  by  an  ill-understood  text  of 
scripture^  has  hitherto  been  their  chief  support.  But  every 
step  which  is  made  in  knowledge,  every  item  of  instruction  con- 
veyed to  thQ  miuds  of  the  pubhc,  every  exercise  of  their  reasou- 
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ing  faculties  will  tend  to  diminish  the  influence  of  this.  What 
has  taken  such  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  men  we  cannot  expect 
to  see  at  once  overthrown,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully undermined  with  the  aid  of  the  instruments  to  which 
we  advert.  This  process  is  slow,  but  happily  it  is  not  the  less 
sure.  Forty  years  ago  we  Question  whether  there  existed  an 
individual  in  the  country  who  presumed  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  Usury  Laws  :  now,  where  is  the  man  of  cultivated  and 
unprejudiced  mind  who  doubts  their  absurdity  ?  Our  remote 
ancestors  deprecated  usury,  that  is,  lending  at  interest,  because 
Moses  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  an  abomination  fn  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  because  it  was  unnatural  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  among  other  reasons,  because  it  involvea  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  plough  of  the  usurer  rested  not  there- 
upon. Our  immediate  ancestors,  and  our  cotemporaries  have 
hated  usury,  because  it  is  exercised  by  persons  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  because  it  is  apt  to  embarrass  country  gentlemen, 
and  for  sundry  other  reasons  which  we  have  already  laid  before 
our  readers.  Silly  as  the  reasonings  of  these  latter  are  when 
viewed  alone,  how  they  swell  into  wisdom  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  former  !     May  we  not  then  expect  that  the  rising 

feneration,  including  even  the  race  of  country  gentlemen,  wifl 
e  as  much  distinguished  above  that  which  is  passing  away,  'as 
this  is  above  that  which  preceded  it  ?  No  reasonable  person 
can  doubt  it.  But  we  trust  we  have  not  to  wait  so  long  even 
as  this  question  may  seem  to  imply.  Already  do  the  disputants 
meet  on  nearly  equal  terms.  Numbers  still  preponderate  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  but  in  intellect  we  possess  a  triumph- 
ant majority.  Even  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  strong  hold  of 
orthodoxy,  nas  declared  itself  in  our  favour :  this,  we  trust,  is 
symptomatic  of  an  approaching  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  to  whom  it  has  always  been  a  faithful  ally. 


Art.  VI. — Third  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee.    Session  1827. 

JF  the  third  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  were 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  it  would  have  very  high  value 
as  containing  the  most  extensive  collection  of  evidence  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  state  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  this  country. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  a  general  view  of  the  field 
embraced  by  that  evidence.  In  a  publication  like  the  present, 
a  selection  must  be  made  out  of  various  objects  of  contending 
interest,  lest  unity  of  argument  should  be  dissipated,  and  atieu^ 
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tion  distracted.  The  condition  of  the  multitudes  of  our  arti- 
zans  who  are  liable  every  two  or  three  years,  by  a  revulsion  of 
commercial  credit,  a  glut  of  markets,  or  an  improvement  in 
machinery,  to  be  thrown  destitute  on  the  resources  of  the  rest  ot 
the  nation,  must  stand  among  the  chief  subjects  of  solicitude  to 
those  who  do  not  require  the  actual  presence  of  famine  to 
remind  them  of  the  existence  of  extensive  suffering,  and  to 
stimulate  their  endeavours  to  alleviate  it.  But  to  devise  the 
means  to  elevate  that  condition,  though  it  may  sound/as  one 
purpose,  includes  in  fact  as  many  separate  yet  tangled  Questions 
as  can  be  laid  before  the  mind  in  one  proposition.  We  must 
seek  to  limit  investigation  as  we  proceed. 

The  facts  which  lead  most  naturally  into  the  track  which 
we  intend  to  pursue  occur  in  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Evidence 
contained  in  the  above-named  Report.  There  we  find  the 
examination  of  two  working  weavers  of  Glasgow,  Joseph  Foster 
and  James  Little,  who  were  delegated  by  a  society  of  the 
people  of  their  trade  called  **  the  Glasgow  Emigration  Society," 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  heads  of  families,  to 
solicit  means  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  on  the 
ground  of  the  deficiency  of  employment  at  home,  and  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  wages.  '*  They  (the  weavers),"  says  Joseph 
Foster,  **  are  sometimes  working  eighteen  and  nineteen  hours 
(per  day),  and  even  all  night  is  quite  common  one  or  two  nights 
in  the  week ;  and  on  the  calculation  that  we  have  made  of  the 
wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  (of  machines,' 
&c.),  they  will  not  amount  to  more  tnan  from  45.  Qd.  to  7s.  per 
week."  •'  The  principal  subsistence  of  the  weavers  is  oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  and  probably  a  little  salt  herring,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  a  number  of  them  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
that."— p.  63. 

The  forethought  (Joseph  Foster  speaks  of  this  society  having 
"  a  little  money  subscribed  to  provide  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries" [p.  53]),  the  intelligence,  and  the  moral  energy,  displayed 
by  these  poor  weavers  in  combining  together  to  devise  methods 
to  extricate  themselves  from  their  lamentable  situation,  without 
the  sacrificing  their  independence,  struck  us  most  forcibly. 
The  Report  contains  much  more  evidence  of  the  same  admirable 
spirit. 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  after 
confirming  in  the  fullest  manner  all  that  the  preceding  witnes- 
ses had  stated,  delivered  in  [p.  5S\  an  "  Abstract  of  the  number 
of  persons  composing  the  following  Societies  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  who  have  petitioned  for  aid  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  Americai  made  up 
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by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Renfrewshire.  January 
1827."  The  societies  named  are  13  in  number^  ponsisting  of 
793  men,  heads  of  families^  or  of  4,653  persons  in  all. 

We  go  on  to  the  evidience  of  Mv.  Northhouse,  l^te  of 
Glasgow,  authorized,  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Smigrsj,- 
tion  Societies  included  in  the  Abstract  already  referred  to, 
and  also  by  twenty-thrpe  societies  in  Lanarl^shife,  consistin^^ 
as  he  states,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
families,  or  about  eight  thousand  fiye  hundred  individuals 
[p.  87] >  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Committee,  and  to  solicit 
means  tp  enable  them  to  emigrate.  Nearly  thq  whole  of  the* 
societies  whom  he  represented  consist  of  hand-loom  weavers  [p. 
88].  This  witness  says  ''  the  state  of  w^nt  and  destitution  m 
which  the  members  of  those  societies  were  arose  nQt  so  mucl^  froin 
a  less  demand  for  their  labour,  as  from  the  inadequate  p^yn^ent 
of  their  labour ;  I  believe  the  demand  is  much  better  nPW  tiian  it 
was  formerly  ;  there  are  not  many  individuals  a(  present  out  of 
work  "  [p.  881.  "  On  the  coarser  fabrics,  the  utniost  extent  of 
their  wages,  J  take  to  be  about  3s,  6d.  per  week,  working 
sixteen  hours  per  day.'*  "  A  family  of  five  persons,  by  their 
combined  exertions,  might  earn  about  Ss,  6d.  per  week  at  the 
coarser  fabrics."  *'  I  should  think  their  average  earnings  (of 
the  members  of  those  societies)  are  not  more  than  from  ^s.  6d. 
to  6s."— pp.  91,  92. 

Mr.  Northhouse  further  states,  that  those  whom  he  represents 
"  will  not  only  enter  into  any  single  bond  for  that  purpose  (to 
pay  interest  redeemable  at  will  for  any  money  which  may  be 
advanced  for  their  location),  but  they  will  enter  into  joint  and 
several  bonds  for  eaph  other ;  and  thejr  will  get  their  friends 
also  in  Canada*  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
to  enter  into  joint  and  several  bonds  with  them  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  that  would  be  advanced." — p.  91  j 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  No.  1,  are  inserted  Abstracts 
of  all  petitions  and  meniorials  received  at  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, from  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  from  the  united 
kingdom,  between  the  beginning  of  June,  1826,  and  the  end  of 
May,  1827.  in  number  627. 

Among  these  there  is  further  evidence  of  the  e:^tent  to  which 
associations  among  the  working  people  to  procure  the  means  of 
emigrating  have  been  carried.  We  cannot  make  room  for  par- 
ticular mention  even  of  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  Suffice  \t  to 
say  that  we  find  petitions  for  the  same  objects  from  14  societies, 
consisting  in  all  of  1,116  heads  of  families,  or  about  6,000  souls, 
principally  weavers,  but  many  of  them  mechanics  and  labourers, 
from  Cr]asgpw*  Paisley^  }i;.itoarnock,  and  the  neigfebonring  dis- 
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iricis,  besides  (l^ose  incjiided  in  the  abstract  above  mentioned, 
a^d  thqsa  |:epres^nt^d  by  Mr.  Northhouse,  all  describing,  in  the 
fnost  e^rnest^  but  the  most  temperate,  language,  the  extremity 
of  the  dist^ei^s  which  induces  them  to  apply  for  assistance. 
Tbjere  are  also  petitipns  from  three  other  societies,  one  in  the 
oeigbbojurhood  gf  Lanark,  one  at  £ast  Kilbreed,  and  one  at 
Uamilton,  the  numbers  cpipposing  which  are  not  stated.  There 
are  ptiany  more  from  bodies  of  persons  not  formally  incorporated 
into  societiiss — ip  all,  some  thousands  of  souls. 

The  number  of  persons  resident  in  England  who  have  pe- 
(J4oned  is  considerably  smaller.  We  only  find  one  petition 
from  a  society  giving  itseM*a  designation  as  such — "  tlie  Black- 
burQ  SjQcijety  of  m^igrants,"  copsistin^  of  sixty  heads  of 
families,  who  call  then^selyes  ''  pianutacturers.'^  There  are 
several  from  smaller  bodi^^s  of  persons,  and  from  individuals. 
The  abstTjaiCt  of  oue  may  be  qiM>ted  as  giving,  even  in  its  com- 
pressed {qpxx,  a  specimen  of  the  excellent  tone  which  charac- 
terises thi^u.  It  }^  from  twelve  heads  of  families,  consisting  of 
seyepjty-two  persons,  weavers  of  the  parish  of  Wencuck,  near 
Warrington,  Lancashire — 

• 

f  Petitioners  pray  for  assistance  to  emigrate  to  British  America,  as 
they  are  n/ot  ahle  to  maintain  their  families,  although  a  small  advance 
in  wages  has  lately  taken  place  $  they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
pim^  for  rj^f^  and  are  thus  become  burtbensome^  instead  of  useful, 
meynbe^  of  society  3  they  sta^  that  whatever  money  may  be  ex* 
pe;i4ed  to  assist  eo^gration,  they  will  cheerfully  repay  in  six  or  seven 
ye^a^,  either  in  cash  or  produce  of  their  farms.' 

From  Ireland,  the  petitions  are  numerous,  but  as  they  are  prin- 
cipally on  the  part  of  individuals,  they  do  not  exhibit  that  apt- 
ness to  unite  and  co-operate  for  a  common  purpose  which  gives 
so  high  a  testimony  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Scotch  artizans.  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  noticed,  viz.  one  from  an  emigra- 
tion society  in  Belfast,  consisting  of  two  hundred  heads  of 
families,  weavers.  They  state  that  upon  the  most  accurate 
investigation,  they  find,  that  three  fourths  of  the  workmen  make 
from  25.  to  4s.  weekly,  and  one  fourth  from  4s.  to  5s. ;  a  few 
superior  workmen,  at  a  scarce  kind  of  work  which  few  can 
procuse,  make  from  6s-  to  6s,  per  week ; — they  go  on  to 
describe  their  extreme  distress,  and  their  hope  that  government 
may  grant  them  the  means  to  emigrate. 

We  know  not,  as  indeed  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  ac- 
curately, how  far  the  state  of  the  working  people  in  the  mapu- 
fkcturihg  districts  has  altered  for  the  better  smce  last  spring, 
when  the  above  petitions  were  forwarded.    There  have  certainly 

1 2  / 
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not  been  any  of  those  loud-speaking  manifestations  of  an 
urgency  of  distress  amounting  almost  to  famine^  which  compel 
univerisal  attention.  But  neither  were  there  such^  to  those  not 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, even  at  the  time  when  the  preceding  evidence  was  given. 
The  public  papers  have  occasionally  mentioned  the  improved 
prospects  of  particular  towns^  seeing  that  the  manufac- 
tories have  been  getting  into  full  work^  affording  the  usual 
(before  the  great  distress)  complement  of  employment  to  the 
workmen.  But  the  (question  is  not  whether  tnere  is  what  is 
vaguely  called  **  sufficient  employment/' but  whether  the  wages 
with  which  it  is  paid  are  sufficient^  that  is«  sufficient  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  live  comfortably ;  unless  these  expressions  are 
used,  as  they  ought  to  be^  as  identical. 

*'  The  state  of  want  and  destitution,*'  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Mr.  Northhouse,  "  in  which  the  working  people  existed, 
arose  not  so  much  from  a  less  demand  for  their  labour  as  from 
the  inadequate  payment  of  their  labour.*'  We  are  not  infonned  of 
any  increase  of  wages  which  has  raised  them  much  above  the  con- 
dition described  in  the  previously-quoted  passages.  How  often 
have  there  been  notices  in  the  public  journals,  of  an  improving 
state  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  labour,  on  the  eve  of  a  sudden  dismissal  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  workmen — an  event  which,  by  plunging  them 
at  once  into  the  extremity  of  distress,  clearly  proved  that  their 
previous  wages  had  not  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  provide 
against  a  period  of  diminished  demand  for  their  labour.  Joseph 
Foster  states  that  **  it  is  eight  or  ten  years  past  since  the  hand 
weavers  were  in  a  good  situation." — p.  48. 

To  be  brief ;  while  there  are  thousands  of  men  working  con- 
stantly from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hburs  a  day,  and  sometimes  even 
eighteen  hours,  and  who  can  only  obtain  the  coarsest  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  not  always  of  these  a  sufficiency,  while  they 
are  compelled  to  live  in  habitations  little  better  than  hovels 
or  cellars,  having  no  means  of  saving  for  the  occasions  of 
sickness,  no  time  to  instruct  themselves,  neither  time  nor  means 
to  instruct  their  children,  it  ought  not  to  require  the  near 
approach  of  actual  famine,  to  call  forth  all  tne  energies  of 
humanity  in  their  behalf. 

But  what  can  humanity  do  for  them  ?  Behold  the  q^uestion 
at  which  so  many  have  arrived,  sanguine  in  their  views  of 
benevolence ;  which  so  many  have  left,  baffled  and  desponding. 

It  may  be  right  to  say,  that  prudence  is  the  only  remedy  for 
an  excessive  population.  Let  tne  people  but  be  prudent,  and 
they  have  the  means  of  improving  their  condition  m  their  own 
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hands.     We  believe  that  these  precepts  have  begun  to  have 
some  influence,  and  that  they  wul  ultimately  produce  more  and 
more  benefit :  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  nearly  effective  enough   to    promise  '  immediate    relief; 
immediate  even  in  an  exten(led  sense,  as  applied  to  the  rising, 
or  the  following,  generation.    Those  who  hold  as  firmly  as  we 
do   the  truth  of  the  moral  progressiveness  of  human  nature, 
will  not  despair  at  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment.    Yet  is  it  a  pardonable,  perhaps  a  laudable,  impatience, 
to  desire  to  see  some  considerable  advance  made  in  our  own  day. 
How  few  among  those  whom  it  most  concerns  have  ever  heard 
of  the  principle  of  population ;  how  few  of  those  who  have 
heard  or  it,  for  example,  in  tlie  manufacturing  districts,  admit 
its   truth,    or   practise  its    precepts.    That    principle    is   too 
frequently  put    in  the   shape  oi    an  abstract  and  scientific 
result,  when  it  might  be  exhibited  as  affording  an  obvious  and 
striking  rule  of  conduct.    It  is  not  enough  that  the  language 
addressed  to  the  labouring  people  is  that  of  general  exhorta- 
tion; it  is  not  enough  that  they  are  told  as  a  class  to  exercise 
prudence  in  regard  to  marriage,  in  order  to  avoid  overstocking 
the  market  for  labour.     Every  one  may  think  that  his  marriage 
taken  singly  will  not  overstock  the  labour-market,  why,  there- 
fore, should  he  abstain?     Rather  let  the  admonition  be  per- 
sonal, and  point  directly  to  the  views  and  plans  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  domestic  life.    Address  the  question  to  each  of  them, 
whether  his  present  wages  or  his  future  prospects  warrant  his 
undertaking  the  support  of  a  wife.     Each  may  answer,  that  he 
is  prepared  to  dispense  with  half  his  usual  comforts,  if  need 
be,  for  the  sake  oi  the  society  and  the  assistance  of  a  wife. 
Urge  then  the  next  consequence;  ask  them.  How  they  will 
provide  for  their  children  ?     Granted  that  they  can  procure  food 
and  clothing  for  them  while  they  are  infants,  will  tney  be  able 
to  find  them  employment  when  they  are  boys  or  young  men  ? 

Joseph  Foster,  to  whose  evidence  we  have  already  referred, 
states  [p.  49],  that  ''the  wages  which  the  artizan  was  then 
receiving  at  Glasgow,  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  a  sufficient 

Quantity  of  the  coarsest  food  that  is  used  by  human  beings." 
'^et  he  says,  ''  I  have  a  boy  who  has  been  weaving  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  have  been  two  years  looking  out,  and  I  cannot 
find  an  opening  to  put  him  in  another  trade,  though  I  have 
equal  influence  with  other  working  men.*'— p.  62. 

Prove  to  each  labourer,  that,  poor  as  he  is  already,  there  is 
yet  a  lower  depth  of  wretchedness  to  which  improvidence  may 
force  him  to  descend.  If  this  is  not  made  evident  to  his  mind, 
to  talk  of  the  mischiefs  of  improvidence  is  to  use  language 
which  cQnveys  tp  hm  no  ideas* 
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Few  facts  in  the  economy  of  human  society  are  more  clearly 
established  than  this,  that  the  lower  men  are  in  the  scale  of 
indigence,  the  more  reckless  are  they  of  consequences.  The 
most  intelligent  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  before  the  Emigration 
Committee,  respecting  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  prove  that  wherever  the  people  are  poorest,  improvident 
marriages  are  most  frequent. 

Mr.  Northhouse  states  distinctly  both  the  fact  and  the  reason 
of  it : — 

^  In  proportion  as  people  become  more  wretched,  the  population 
increases  :  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  men  are  reckless  ana  desperate 
in  their  character,  they  do  not  look  for  improvement  in  thdr  social 
condition,  and  they  take  the  only  enjoyment  they  have  in  their  power, 
viz.,  sexual  indulgence  j  they  marry  :  hence,  in  the  Worst  parts  of 
Ireland  and  in  Lancashire,  population  more  rapidly  increases  than  itt 
places  where  the  people  are  better  off.' — p.  97. 

This  is  an  important  truth,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated ; 
that  a  certain  aegree  of  advancement  in  physical  comfort,  si 
clear  separation  from  the  confines  of  penury,  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  that  exercise  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  the  only 
ultimate  security  for  a  more  happy  state  of  human  society. 

But  where  shall  we  find  methods  to  accomplish  this  first  step 
of  placing  our  artizans  in  a  situation  to  command  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life, — methods  of  which  the  extensiveness  shall  not 
affect  the  source  of  their  efficiency, — methods  which,  while  they 
really  attain  their  immediate  object,  likewise  aflbrd  security 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  necessity  for  their  application  ? 

A  great  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  -questioti,  by  the 
now  well-known  scheme  of  the  Emigration  Committee. 

The  first  merit  of  their  last  Report  is,  that,  without  compro- 
mise or  limitation,  it  takes  a  general  principle  as  its  basis,  viz., 
that  the  redundancy  of  the  population,  "  meaning  by  the  term 
redundancy  a  supply  of  able-bodied  and  active  labourers,  with 
their  families,  for  whose  labour  there  is  no  eflPective  demand  ** 
[p.  1],  is  the  origin  of  their  indigent  condition. 

It  admits  another  general  principle  not  less  important, — that* 
in  order  to  render  the  removal  of  present  redundancy  effectual 
in  raising  the  coiidition  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
against  its  future  recurrence.  Whether  the  practical  recoril- 
mendations  of  the  Report  keep  this  principle  always  in  view, 
is  another  question,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
presently.  The  Committee  make  two  suggestions  for  what  may 
be  termed  for  shortness  Sake,  preventive  measures: 

1.  One  in  the  shape  of  a  quotation  of  the  opinion  of  Mt. 
Cosway,  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  Weitld  of  Kent,  that 
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*  It  vronld  be  expedient  to  enact  a  law,  allowing  parishes  to  impose 
a  tax  on  any  future  cottages  to  be  built  in  each  parish,  the  proceeds 
of  sucb  tax  to  merge  in  the  general  poor-rate  of  the  parish.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  real  demand  for  labour  in  such  a  parish, 
there  would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  rate-payers  to  impose 
any  tax  on  such  cottages.  On  the  contrary,  if  private  speculation 
and  individual  interest  contemplated  the  erection  of  cottages,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  rent  from  them,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  reaVdemand  for  labour,  Mr.  Cosway  considers  that  the  power 
of  self-taxation,  on  the  principles  suggested  by  him,  would  interpose 
a  convenient  and  salutary  checK.* 

2.  The  Report  jpoints  to  the  expediency  of  effecting  a  total 
alteration^  or  rather  abolition,  of  one  of  the  great  constituent  parts 
of  our  present  sVfttem  of  Poor-laws,  viz.,  the  right  of  able- 
bodied  men  to  claim  a  subsistence  from  their  parish  : — 

'  The  House  will  And,  that  all  the  witnesses  concur  in  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  practical  improvement  of  the  Poor-rate  system  is 
involved  in  the  discontinuance  of  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  ;  and 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  such  discontinuance  will  be 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  regulated 
emigration,  than  by  any  other  measure.' 

They  proceed  to  quote  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Malthus  to  that 
effect. 

These  passages  contain  the  only  propositions  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  made,  for  preventing  the  redundancy  to  be  removed  by 
emigration,  from  being  reproouced  by  propagation.  We  could 
have  wished,  therefore,  that  the  entertainment  of  those  propositions 
had  been  more  distinctly  sanctioned  as  essential  to  the  very 
eohceptioii  of  a  plan  for  permanent  relief. 

We  attach  so  hiuch  importance  to  one  of  the  preventive  mea- 
sures pointed  out  by  the  Committee,  that,  namely,  which  is  de- 
signed to  restrain  the  building  of  cottages  where  there  is  no 
increase  of  demand  for  labour,  that  we  wish  it  were  consistent 
with  our  limits  to  examine  it  in  fuller  development.  To  do  this 
is  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  merits  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain,  as  distinguished  from  Ireland.  But,  while  we 
have  anothet  object  more  immediately  in  view,  we  are  afraid  of 
discursiveness  in  the  bordering  field  of  the  Poor-laws. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  the  suggestion  df  Mr. 
Cosway,  to  restrain  the  building  of  hiabitations  for  labourers, 
seems  to  refer  only  to  country  parishes,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
nearly  of  sufficiently  extensive  application.  Without  doubt  the 
reistraining  the  growth  of  population  in  the  country,  will  be  of 
material  benefit  to  the  population  of  the  towns.  There  will  be  a 
less  resort  of  the  former  to  compete  with  the  latter  in  the  different 
employments  to  be  found  in  towns  alone.     In  the  event  of  a  sud- 
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den  diminution  of  demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  there  will  be 
more  room  for  the  dismissed  workmen  in  those  coarser  employ- 
ments, to  which  artizans  can  most  easily  turn  their  hands.  But 
it  appears,  though  more  difficult,  jet  fiEur  from  being  imprac- 
ticable, and,  if  not  impracticable,  m  the  highest  degree  expedi- 
ent«  to  impose  restraints  on  the  undue  increase  of  labourers' 
habitations,  not  only  in  country  parishes,  but  also  in  towns,  and 
in  those  warrens  of  pauper  propagation,  the  outskirts />f  towns. 
Whether  this  regulation  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  vesting 
a  power  of  taxing  all  new  habitations,  in  the  rate-paying  inha- 
bitants of  each  parish,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cosway,  or  by 
rendering  the  builders  or  landlords  of  such  new  habitations 
liable  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  those  among  their  tenants 
who  would  otherwise  come  for  reUef  to  the  pansh,  or  by  any 
other  enactment,  will  be  matter  for  after-discussion. 

There  is  a  consideration,  of  commanding  importance,  which  urges 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  all  obstacles  of  detail  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  or  some  other  equally  powerful  restraint  on  the 
progress  of  population..  We  have  now  to  contend  against  not 
only  the  ususJ  internal  springs  of  improvident  increase,  but 
against  one  of  extraneous  origin,  and  of  almost  inexhaustible 
copiousness — namely,  the  migration  of  Irish  into  Great  Britain* 
In  a  former  number,  we  took  occasion  briefly  to  allude  to  this 
tremendous  infliction  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
evidence  contained  in  tne  volume  before  us,  gives  such  a  vivid 
description  of  its  extent  and  of  its  rapid  growth,  that  we  shall 
not  need  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  our  extracts. 

'  111  point  of  fact,'  says  the  Report, '  the  numbers  removing  from 
Ireland  to  England  have  infinitely  increased,  and  the  character  of  the 
emigration  has  been  changed,  from  one  of  labourers  leaving  their  small 
farms  and  cottages,  to  which,  after  a  temporary  absence,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  returning,  into  an  emigration  of  vagrants,  who  have 
neither  the  ties  of  homes,  nor  the  hope  of  obtaining  provision,  to  induce 
them  to  go  back ;  their  only  hope  is,  to  obtain  in  England  the  means 
of  subsistence,  which  they  can  effect  in  no  other  way  than  by  displacing 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  labouring  English  classes,  in  consequence 
of  their  competition.  Dr.  Elmore,  an  English  medical  gentleman, 
who  has  been  a  resident  for  twenty  years  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  states 
that  subscriptions  are  now  actually  in  progress  for  removing  paupers 
from  Ireland  to  England,  especially  to  Manchester,  in  bodies  of  about 
forty  each,  so  that  their  arrival  may  not  excite  any  particular  jealousy. 
The  details  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  his  evidence  given  in 
answer  to  the  questions  numbered  in  the  margin.'  (44*12,  4413)-=— 
p.  7. 

The  town  thus  especially  burthened  has  been  supposed  to 
contain  about  thirty   thousand ;,  Irish.      These  people   added 
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greatly  to  the  distress  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  spring 
of  1826,  and  constituted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
claimants  on  the  funds  collected  for  the  purpose  of  charitable 
distribution  at  that  time. 

In  Lancashire  (according  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Sturees 
Boume's^ct  [59th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  12],  which  came  into  operation 
in  1820),  enabling  parishes  to  remove  to  Ireland  any  Irish 
pauper  who  may  apply  for  relief,  *'  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
county,  in  the  year  1826,  an  expense  for  simply  removing  Irish 
paupers  from  Liverpool  to  Dubhn,  was  4,000/.  [  Vide  Evidence 
of  William  Hulton,  esq.  pp.221,  222].— "That  expense,*"  the 
same  witness  states,  "  prevented  the  provisions  of  that  act  from 
being  carried  into  effect."  The  expense  incurred  by  the  county 
of  Lancaster  on  the  same  account,  from  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  act  (for  so  we  understand  the  very  imperfect  Abstract 
given  in  Appendix,  No.  1,2),  down  to  19th  February,  1824,  was 
only  532/.  2s.  lOd.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  expense  of 
passing  Irish  paupers  who  had  become  a  burthen  on  the  poor- 
rates  in  that  county  amounted  in  the  year  1826  alone,  to  up- 
wards of  seven  times  as  much  as  during  the  whole  four  years, 
fiom  1820  to  1824. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the 
London  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
was  of  opinion,  that  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
Irish  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. — p.  241. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  proportional  increase  of  the  destitute 
Irish  in  London  during  the  last  few  years,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing statements  from  the  9th  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicity. 

'  Their  (the  Irish  poor,  who  have  applied  for  relief  to  the  Society) 
numbers  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows :— i 

In  1822  2,106 

1823 2,636 

1824  2,802 

1825 1,990 

1826  2,994 

'  It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  an  increase  of  one  thousand 
ahd  four  applicants  of  this  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year,  as 
compared  with  the  year  immediately  preceding  3  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  their  number  has  since  continued  rapidly  to  augment,*  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  period  has  arrived  for  taking  some  decisive 
measures  in  respect  of  a  class  of  poor  which  threatens  so  powerfully  to 
affect  the  Society's  operations.' 


*  Their  numbers  during  1827,  up  to  May  3l8t,  are  4,066. 
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In  Appendix,  No.  8,  we  find  "  A  Retnrn,  showing  the  In- 
crease or  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  London  and  its  Vicinity/' 
It  states  that  the  tabular  list  which  follows  is  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  Registries  of  sixteen  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 


In  iIm  Yrar 


1819.. 
1890.. 
1891*. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 


NiMbflt  orBapllfMt. 


2,646 
2.778 
2,876 
3,191 
3,440 
3,847 
4,131 
4,437 


Catholic  iVpalBtiOB. 


79,380 

83,340 

86,280 

96,730 

103,200 

115,410 

123,930 

133,110 


Ofwtidi 
Oac^Mtli  Batlitli. 


7,938 

8,334 

8,628 

9,673 

10,320 

11,541 

12,393 

13,311 


llM  numnmAftSir 


71,442 
75,006 
77,652 
86,167 
92,880 
103,869 

111,537 
1 19,799 


The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
from  Scotland,  describe  at  once  the  extent  and  the  mischievous- 
ness  of  the  Irish  migration  to  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Henry  Home  Drummond,  a  member  of  the  House  (for 
Stirlingshire),  after  having  stated  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
weavers  in  his  county,  and  their  desire  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  emigrating,  is  asked, 

'  Do  you  conceive  that  the  gentlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
wouhl  be  willing  to  aid  those  persons  emigrating  ?^— A.  I  think  very 
little  nsHistance  can  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter,  they  have  made 
Much  groat  exertions  nlrendy  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  in  which  they  live  w^ould 
be  very  small  from  an  emigration  of  that  description,  for  various 
reasons.  They  would  probably  considei'  that  the  gap  in  the  population 
would  very  soon  be  filled  up  from  other  quarters,  and  in  particular  by 
the  infiuje  o/  Irishmen  in  the  Western  part  of  Scotland,  who  are  in  fact 
dAvifig  the  population  of  the  country  out  of  their  employment  by 
working  at  a  cheaper  rate,* — p.  63. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  member  for  Ayrshire,  speaking  with  reference 
to  certain  weavers  in  his  county,  who  had  petitioned  to  be 
enabled  to  emigrate,  says, 

*  If  they  were  removed,  and  if  there  arose  a  comparative  prosperity 
in  the  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  space  created  by  their 
removal  would  be  instantaneously  filled  up  j very  possibly  by 
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some  of  the  native  Inhabitants  resorting  to  a  new  trade  beeofnini^ 
cotton-weavers^  instead  of  following  their  present  pursuits,  which  may 
not  be  profitable  at  the  present  time,  all  occupations  being  in  a  very 
depressed  condition }  but,  above  all,  the  space  would  be  imiantaneouily 
Jilled  up,  by  Ihe  resort  of  Irish  to  that  part  of  the  country.* — p.  GO. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  sheriff  substitute  for  RenfrewBhire« 
find  resident  in  Paisley,  is  asked, 

'  Do  you  concur  in  this  observation — it  is  stated  in  a  letter  before  the 
committee — ''Without  some  change  or  modification  of  the  law  of  parish- 
residence^  1  do  not  see  that  any  effectual  encouragement  can  b^  given 
to  emigration.  In  the  spring  of  1 820,  we  sent  out  a  number  of  w^- 
doing  people  to  Canada^  but  their  houses  were  filled  with  Irish ;  who, 
as  two  or  three  families  are  satisfied  to  accommodate  themselves  with 
a  house  which  only  held  a  single  family  before  of  the  old  populatidn, 
and  as  the  Irish  women  are  possessed  of  greater  fecundity  than  the 
Scotch,  producing  generally  about  one  fourth  more  children  than  the 
latter,  that  is,  their  families  counting  six  heads  in  place  of  five,  we  are 
infinitely  worse  off  than  ever.  The  Scotch  operatives  and  labourers  are 
taking  the  inroads  made  upon  them  by  those  people  much  to  heart, 
and  the  emigrant  societies  look  to  the  Irish  as  the  cause  of  their  not 
getting  away  to  America,  by  their  preventing  the  gentry  from  helping 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  emigrants,  unuer  the  impression  that  the 
Irish  will  fill  up  the  places  of  those  whom  they  would  otherwise  assist 
to  go  to  the  British  colonies  :**  do  you  concur  in  that  reasoning  ? — I 
concur  generally  in  that  reasoning.  It  must  immediately  strike  any 
man  upon  whose  property  such  a  tax  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  to  ask  of 
what  avail  is  that  tax  to  be;  is  the  recurrence  of  the  emigration  from 
Ireland,  or  other  causes  of  distress  to  be  prevented?' — p.  189. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Scotch  population  is  thus  described 
by  the  same  witnesses. — Mr.  Kennedy  states, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  within  my  memory  there  has  unquestion- 
ably 1>een  a  great  deterioration  of  the  character  of  our  population  ;  I 
ascribe  it  partly  to  the  manufacturing  occupation  ^  and  undoubtedly  I 
do  not  think  that  the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish  that  have  come 
have  been  advantageous  to  our  native  population.' — p.  (50. 

Mr.  Drummond  gives  evidence  as  follows  : — 

'  Do  you  find  the  habit  of  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  morat 
conduct,  to  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  native  population  of  that 
description  ? — Upon  the  whole  I  certainly  consider  them  to  be  very 
much  inferior. 

'  Are  they  inferior  in  point  of  industry  ? — ^There  are  a  number  of  the 
Irish  who  are  certainly  very  remarkable  for  industrious  habits;  but 
we  remark  that  there  is  a  degree  of  unsteadiness  about  them,  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  people  3  they  will  work  hard  for  a  time,  but  then 
a  change  takes  place  ;  a  row  or  a  fight  occurs,  and  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  continuing  in  any  settled  habit  of  industry.    Ar9 
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not  those  Irish,  who  are  now  disphidog  the  Scotch  laboniers,  content 
to  live  without  those  decent  comforts,  the  want  of  which  would  shame 
a  native  Scotchman  ? — ^Yes. 

*  Have  they  been  the  means  of  introducing  religious  animosities  and 
feuds  into  that  part  of  the  country  >«-I  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
of  observing  that  j  but  I  know  that  there  have  been  disturbances  in 
Edinburgh  within  the  last  few  years,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  influx  of  Irish  ;  they  take  place  particularly  on  Sunday,  a  day  on 
which  the  lower  orders  of  the  Scotch  are  not  accustomed  to  any  thing 
of  that  sort/— p.  63. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  is  further  examined  on  these 
important  points — 

'  What  food  do  they  (the  Irish  emigrants)  eat  chiefly  >— Potatoes, 
of  course,  and  other  cheap  food ;  it  is  surprising  how  little  they  can 
do  with.  I  am  quite  certain,  from  '  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  that  some  of  them  can  do  without  any  thing  which  deserves  the 
name  of  furniture  or  bed  clothes,  and  I  suppose  that  the  cheapest  food 
will  suffice  them. 

'  When  they  are  in  full  employment,  do  they  live  more  like  the  people 
of  the  country,  or  do  they  still  persevere  in  the  same  way  ?— They 
gradually  assimilate  to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  they  cause  the 
people  of  the  country  in  some  d^ree  to  assimilate  to  them.  They 
have  no  notions  of  that  degree  of  expense  which  is  essential  to  a 
Scotchman's  comfort. — A  Scotchman  must  be  in  a  very  deerraded 
state  who  should  not  have  decent  clothes  to  appear  at  church  on 
Sunday,  or  give  his  children  education  ;  but  these  things  do  not  give 
much  concern  to  the  Irishman,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.*— - 
p.  191. 

The  committee  have  stated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  result 
of  all  this  evidence; — that,  unless  timely  measures  be  taken 
to  arrest  it, 

'  The  inevitable  course  of  the  spontaneous  emigration  of  the  Irish 
population  is,  to  deluge  Great  Britain  with  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  gradually,  but  certainly,  to  equalize  the  state  of  the  English  and 
Irish  peasantry, ^'^p.  7. 

That  the  question  which  the  legislature  have  to  decide  is, 

'  Whether  the  wheat-fed  population  of  Great  Britain  shall  or  shall 
not  be  supplanted  by  the  potatoe-fed  population  of  Ireland  ;  whether 
Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  her  lower  orders,  shall 
or  shall  not  progressively  become  what  Ireland  is  at  the  present  moment.* 
—p.  7. 

It  needed  the  authority  of  a  parliamentary  committee  to  bring 
this  melancholy  prospect  under  the  notice  of  the  ruling  classes, 
so  little  cognizant,  and  unhappily  so  httle  careful,  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  labouring  people.  The  stirring  appeal  of  their 
Report  ca^  han}ly  be  read  without  emotion  even  by  the  most 
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thoughtless,  the  most  apathetic.  A  flood  of  evils^  hardly  less 
wide-spreading  and  destructive  than  the  consequences  oi  bar- 
barian conquest,  is  sweeping  over  our  country — the  degrada- 
tion of  our  people  by  commixture  with  a  foreign  race,  lower  in 
intelligence,  lower  in  habits  of  order  and  self  restrsdnt,  lower  in 
ideas  of  comfort  and  moral  independence,  lower,  in  short,  in  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  civilized  man.  For  who  is  there, 
not  blinded  by  national  prejudice,  who  does  not  perceive  while 
he  deplores  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  a  lone  series  of  moral  and 
political  causes,  the  most  injurious  possible  to  the  development 
of  human  nature,  the  Irish  are  what  we  have  described  them 
to  be,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ? 

Wisdom  in  its  noblest  form,  benevolence  in  its  widest  sense, 
xannot  have  occasion  more  urgent  for  the  display  of  their 
resources,  than  in  throwing  a  barrier  before  the  advance  of  this 
tremendous  irruption.  The  country  owes  much  to  the  Emi- 
gration Committee  for  having  distinctly  pointed  out  this  as 
the  first  and  most  pressing  difficulty  against  which  they  must 
contend  who  would  undertake  the  grand  design  of  elevating 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  scale  of  human  happiness. 
We,  in  common  with  the  public,  thank  them  that  they  nave  not 
despaired  of  the  state  of  things  with  which  they  had  to  deal; 
that  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  put  forward  plans  for  active 
interposition,  which,  whether  adopted  or  not,  might  form  the 
rallying  points  for  discussion. 

'  The  question  of  Emigration  (says  their  report),  as  connected  with 
Ireland^  has  been  already  decided  by  the  population  itself;  and  that 
which  remuns  for  the  le^slature  to  decide  is,  to  what  points  emigra- 
tion shall  be  directed,  whether  it  shall  be  turned  to  the  improvement 
of  the  North  American  colonies,  or  whether  it  shall  be  suffered  and 
encouraged  to  take  that  which  otherwise  will  be,  and  is,  its  inevitable 
course,  to  deluge  Great  Britain  with  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
gradually  but  certainly  to  equalize  the  state  of  the  EngUsh  and  Irish 
peasantry/— p.  7. 

Let  these  then  be  the  alternatives  placed  before  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  nation.  But  let  them  be  taken  strictljr  as  alter- 
natives, without  compromise,  without  modification ;  if  one  be 
admitted,  the  exclusion  of  the  other  must  be  the  indispensable 
condition.  If  emigration  to  Canada  is  to  be  taken  on  the  public 
charge,  it  must  be  the  occasion  of  stopping  the  spontaneous 
emigration  to  Great  Britain.  Let  that  end  be  attained  before  all 
thinsrs.  We  insist  on  a  guarantee,  that  Great  Britain  shall  not 
suffer  from  Irish  emigration  to  her  own  shores,  while  she  is  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  Irish  emigration  to  Canada.  We  say, 
*'  expense,*'  although  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  com^ 
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mittee  to  prove  that  their  scheme  is  so  contrived  as  ultimately 
to  defray  its  own  charges.  We  had  prepared  some  brief  remarks 
on  the  evidence  for  their  case,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking 
the  train  of  our  more  immediate  inquiry,  we  insert  in  an 
abridged  form  in  a  note.  It  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
there  is  some  risk  of  a  failure  of  repayment,  and  to  the  extent 

of  our  argument,  risk  is  expense. ''^ 

■ '  «         '  ■  .  .       .     —  11 

•  The  committee  have  very  properly  taken  much  paips  to  obtain  evi- 
dence as  to  the  probability  of  the  ultimate  reimbursement  of  the  expense 
of  emigration,  according  to  their  scheme,  (which  it  is  not  needful  to  reca- 
.pitulate  hftre).  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  to  bring  that  evidence  into  a  more 
distinct  and  definite  shape,  seot  to  each  of  the  witnesses,  personally  aic- 
quainted  with  Canada,  a  list  of  queries  relating  solely  to  that  object. 
The  answers  to  these  queries  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report, 
express  favourable  anticipations  with  some  confidence.  We  confess,  now^ 
tFer,  that  the  matter  of  those  answers  does  not  inwire  us  with  the  sAsae 
fe^ipg.  The  ip^probabiUty  of  reimbursement  is  inferred  from  Uiux  prin- 
cipal considerations.  1st,  The  general  indispos^ion  of  colonial  cultivators 
to  pay  any  sort  of  direct  contribution  to  the  government  in  whatever  shape 
disguised,  rendering  coercive,  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  expensive,  methods 
of  collection  necessary.  2nd,  The  small  amount  of  the  proposed  annual 
repayments,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  contributing  country,  in- 
creasing so  mucn  the  proportional  expense  of  collection.  3rd,  The 
scale  of  the  annual  repayments ;  which  spreads  itself,  in  the  words  of  the 
committee,  "  oyer  a  period  of  only  thirty  years,"  {Cfibrding  no  sufficient 
fifuarantee,  that  in  that  long  perioci,  each  revenue  shall  not  be  diverted 
from  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  national  cimital  advanced,  and  implying 
the  very  questionable  assumption  that  Canada  will,  tUl  the  end  of  lA^t 
period,  form  a  portion  of  the  iBritish  dominions.  4th,  The  entirely  irrespon- 
sible character  of  the  Canadian  government,  which  not  only  does  not  anbrd 
promise  of  the  adoption  of  the  cheapest  possible  method  of  colleetion,  but  al- 
most ensures  the  misappropriation  of  the  sums,  collected,  upon  fmy  occur* 
rencje  of  financial  ditflculty,  or  extraordinary  occasion,  real  or  pretended, 
for  expense. 

These  arj^uments  rest  op  cert^  general  and  undisputed  facts  refi^iuvjin^ 
the  state  of  Canada :  the  answers  of  the  witnesses  deal  only  in  particulars. 
Upon  the  question  of  the  probable  willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the 
settlers  to  pay  the  proposed  annuity,  they  seem  to  argue  from  the  punc- 
tuality of  settlers  in  paying  the  interest  on  private  loans,  that  there  wUI  be 
an  equal  sense  of  obligation,  and  an  equal  punctuality,  in  the  discharge  of 
debts  due  to  the  government.  The  fallacy  of  this  inference,  we  have 
noticed  oi>  a  former  occasion.  Thus  mucn  as  to  the  moral  security  for 
repayment. 

To  the  third  qi^ery,  respecting  the  legal  security,  most  of  the  nitnesses 
ai^swer  in  subst^ice  with  Captain  Weatherley,  ''  that  a  very  simple  docu- 
ment would  hold  a  man  responsible  for  a  debt  contracted  by  himself,  in 
the  furnishing  [being  furnished  with]  certain  articles  either  by  government, 
or  any  private  individual,"  Without  doubt  the  settler's  bond  for  the 
ftjuount  advanced,  or  the  simple  withholding  of  the  title  deed  of  his  jimd 
mitil  such  amoupt  is  repaid,  will  make  hiin  in  a  certain  sense  responsible. 
But  the  question  still  recurs,  how  is  this  responsibility  to  be  enforced :  or, 
in- the  language  of  the  seventh  query,  "  are  yon  of  opinion  thfit  any  sort  of 
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Any  atte«ipt  to  jta?[  the  people  of  Great  Britain^  to  defray  the 
cbargQ  of  the  emigration  of  the  Irish,  without  such  a  guarantee, 

prftetical  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  levy  of  this  interest,  supposing 
such  levy  to  bo  made  under  the  direetionB  of  the  c^ovemor?''  Uaptain 
Weatheney's  answer  may  as^ain  operate  for  those  of  tne  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men examined,  "  None  in  tne  least,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  answer 
to  tha  third  query ;  and  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada  being  those  of  England, 
wit)i  very  few  exceptions,  caused  by  local  circumstances."  There  is  some 
difference,  however,  in  the  facility  of  enforcing  legal  process  for  non-pay- 
ment of  debts  due  to  the  state,  in  this  country,  and  in  (he  upper  settle- 
ments of  Canada.  The  eofcheguering'  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  large  districts,  united  by  a  common  interest  to  resist 
th^  cl^nai}  of  the  governmeiit,  |t  is  much  more  easy  to  talk  pf^  than  to 
e:i^coute. 

'*  The  laws  of  Upper  Canada  being  those  of  England"  are  specially 
Felierred  to  by  Captain  Weatherley,  and  also  by  Mr.  Felton,  as  likely  to 
smooth  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  collection.  Cheapness  and 
eipeditipusn^ss  are  the  chief  requisites  in  a  process  for  enforcing  payment 
of  dues,  or  securing  the  fulfilment  of  enffagements.  Cheapness  and  ezpe- 
ditiousness  have  not  been  usually  the  objects  promoted  by  "  the  laws  of 
Epgland." 

Ail  the  answers  assume,  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  will  be  forward 
to  Mipply  by  local  acts  any  defect  in  the  applicability  of  the  law  as  it 
at^l^s  to  (he  purposes  of  the  collection.  We,  however,  are  not  so  &m» 
guine*  tb^t  uuaer  the  present  political  circumstances  of  Canada,  its  legis- 
mur^  will  repose  such  confidence  in  its  executive,  as  to  arm  it  with  extraor- 
dinary instruments  of  power  and  influence— instruments  liable  to  be  used 
for  ettier  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  demanded. 

The  iot^  expepse  of  collection  (supposing  all  other  things  to  go  on 
accordipg  to  the  anticipations  of  the  committee),  most  of  the  witnesses 
agree  in  fixing  at  five  per  cent.  For  this  guess  (they  would  hardly  them* 
selves  venture  to  calf  it  any  thing  better)  some  assign  grounds,  some 
content  themselves  with  a  naked  assumption. 

pi^^tatn  Marshall  thinks,  '*  merchants  or  store-keepers  in  that  part  of 
the  couptry  would  be  found,  to  make  the  collections,  if  in  mtmeji^  at  five 
per  ceni.*' 

Mr.  Buchanau  agrees  with  Captain  Marshall,  that  '^  if  the  interest  and 
iostalments  are  to  be  received  in  cash,  and  stated  periods  of  the  year  fixed 
for  such  payment,  I  apprehend  the  expense  of  collection  would  be  about 
five  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent ;  but  if  received  in  produce,  I  would  say 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  \   much  will  depend  to  what  extent  emigration  jnay 

Now  the  instalments,  if  paid  at  all,  must,  for  want  of  adequate  marjcets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlements,  be  paid  for  the  first  few  years  in 
produce.  When  a  system  of  storing  is  established,  with  all  the  accompa* 
nying  opportunities  for  place-making  and  jobbing,  most  people  will  be 
apt  to  think,  that  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  produce  stored  is  a  very 
low  computation  for  charges. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a  guess  at  the  probable  expenses  of 
collection,  we  should  fix  them  (looking  always  at  the  character  or  colonial 
governjment)  at  double  the  above  estimaties. 

The  probability  of  the  separation  of  the  (wo  countjie^  was  of  course  |io| 
alludea  to  in  the  queries. 
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would  be  essentially  unjust  to  our  own  distressed,  but  patient 
^nd  orderly,  artizans.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  tell 
them,  that,  whatever  degree  of  moral  restranit  they  may  have 
exercised,  it  has  been  useless,  or  worse  than  useless;  that 
because  they  have  not,  as  the  Irish  have,  pushed  improvi- 
dence to  that  utmost  verge  at  which  excess  of  population 
renders  famine  epidemical,  and  threatens  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  community,  therefore  their  claims  to  relief  are  to  be  post- 
poned to  those  of  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  as  little  be  borne,  that  a  portion  of 
our  own  people  should  be  sent  away,  merely  to  make  room  for 
the  influx  of  a  race  less  instructed  in  the  arts  and  in  the  duties 
of  life ;  less  obedient  to  the  ordinances  of  civilized  society ;  less 
gifted  with  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  safety,  of  a  nation. 

What  guarantee,  then,  do  we  demand,  that  emigration  fiom 
Ireland  shall  not  fail  of  benefiting  Great  Britain  ? 

One  novel,  but  effectual,  one,  of  that  decisive  character  which, 
until  a  commanding  necessity  compels  them  to  contemplate  it 
calmly,  many  men  will  be  apt  to  call  violent:  nothing  less 
than  the  coercive  repression  of  the  Irish  Immigration.  Unac- 
companied by  such  a  guarantee,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  over 
and  over  again,  that  emigration  to  Canada  could  never  produce 
any  effect  mat  would  justify  the  costliness  of  the  experiment. 

it  seems  possible  to  exclude  the  Irish  on  either  of  two  general 
plans.  Either  indirectly,  by  restraining  the  building  of  new 
lodgings  for  labourers  in  every  parish,  as  previously  suggested ; 
or  directly,  bjr  preventing  them  from  landing  on  our  shores. 

The  latter  is  the  most  effectual,  as  it  will  much  assist  the 
application  of  the  former  to  the  restraint  of  the  increase  of  our 
own  people ;  and,  as  it  will  more  certainly  prevent  capitalists 
from  employing  the  Irish,  which  they  might  do  under  any 
system  of  building-regulation,  wherever  their  interest  was  pre- 
dominant in  a  pansh. 

A  proposition  of  this  decisive  character— a  proposition  so 
totally  removed  from  the  ordinaiy  calculation  of  statesmen,  will 
probably  be  entertained  at  first  with  coldness,  if  it  is  not  re- 
jected with  aversion. 

We  anticipate  two  sets  of  objections  to  it ;  the  one  economic 
cal,  the  other  political. 

Under  the  first  head  it  will  be  urged,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  free  competition.  Answer :  The  principle  of 
free  competition  is  a  general  term  not  for  ends,  but  for  means* 
Free  competition  is  not  a  good  in  itself;  it  may  be  advantageous 
or  injurious  according  to  circumstances.    The  principle  of  free 
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tx>mpet]tion  in  the  production  and  interchange  of  commodities 
IS  a  sound  principle^  because  it  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the 
greatest  number':  the  principle  of  free  competition  in  labour  is 
a  false  principle,  because  it  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Some  will  contend,  that  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  Irish, 
is  analogous  to  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  new  machinery. 
Answer  :  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  new  machines  is  to  pro- 
hibit new  methods  of  saving  labour :  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  foreign  labourers  is  not  to  cause  more  labour  to  be  required, 
but  to  cause  the  native  labourers  to  be  better  paid  for  their  labour. 
Others,  considering  the  question  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
may  consider  that  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  consti- 
tutes the  latter  as  much  an  integral  portion  of  the  former  as 
Yorkshire  or  the  Lothians,and  that,  if  an  enactment  to  limit  trans- 
migration were  applied  to  the  island-province,  it  might  equally  be 
applied  to  the  inland-county,  whenever  its  paupers  were  spread- 
ing over  the  neighbouring  country.     We  cannot  think,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  display  of  proof  that  the  circum- 
stances, moral  and  geographical,  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain,  do  not  constitute  Ireland  as  completely  an  integral 
portion  of  the  empire  as  a  section  of  the  reigning  country  itself, 
even  if  there  were  no  differences  in  manners,  habits,  and  civiliz- 
ation.    Nor  by  admitting  the  principle   of  exclusion  are  we 
bound,  in  consistency,  to  isolate  Yorkshire,  or  any  part  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  when  its  population  should  appear  to  be 
in  excess,  and  overflowing  to  its  neighbours.     In  the  latter  case, 
the  measure  would,  even  if  expedient  for  the  reason  stated,  be, 
for  other  obvious  reasons,  morally  impossible.     If,  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  not  actually  impossible,  in  the  ordinary  political  and 
moral  acceptation  of  that  term,  a  sufficient  distinction  is  drawn. 
So  much  for  the  principle ;  but,  for  one  person  who  takes 
exception  to  that,  tnere  will  be  ten  prepared  to  dispute  its 
practical  application.    We  cannot,  nor  would  it  be  worth  while 
if  we  could,    anticipate  all  the  forms  in  which  obstacles  of 
detail    would    present    themselves    to  various    minds.     It  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assume,  that,  with  any  tolerable 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  having  the  whole 
population  not  against  them  but  with  them,  evasion  of  any 
regulations  rationally  adapted  to  the  purpose,  would  be,  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     It 
might  appear  difficult,  at  first,  to  take  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  class  whose  exclusion  is  desirable,  and  those  whom  it  is  not 
intended  to  hinder ;  but  to  those  who  are  convinced  in  good 
faith  of  the  importance  of  the  measure,  the  difficulty  will  not 
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appear  great.  For  what  innumerable  purposes  of  law,  revenue^ 
commerce,  political  or  civil  regulation,  are  distinctions  much 
less  broad,  much  more  refined,  taken — and  taken  with  rapidity 
and  precision  ?  Is  this  a  case  of  so  little  importance  that  the 
obstacles  (if  existing)  should  be  less  vigorously  surmounted  ? 

The  most  obvious  of  the  means  which  suggest  themselves  for 
putting  the  proposed  measure  into  execution  is,  to  require  a 
certificate,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  from  every  Irishman 
landing  in  England,  statmg  his  profession,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  visit,  so  far  only  tha  tit  is  not  to  gain  his  living  by  manual 
labour.  All  those  who  were  not  furnisned  with  sucn  certificate 
should  be  prohibited  from  landing.  A  false  certificate,  proved 
to  be  so  by  the  fact  of  the  bearer  s  working  in  this  cou,ntry  for 
hire,  would,  of  course,  be  visited  with  a  sumcient  penalty.  To 
those  whose  objects  are  other  than  the  exercise  o(  instnual 
labour,  the  required  formality  would  occasion  no  mqr?  bWd- 
rance  or  inconvenience  than  a  common  passport;  surely  wot 
one  hundredth  part  so  much  as  that  to  which  our  revenue 
system  subjects  every  passenger  in  a  packet-boat  from  France. 

Although  this  scheme  of  regulatio'n,  if  no  pther  could  be 
found  to  answer  its  object,  might  be  speedily  and  efiTectviaUy 
enforced  under  a  tolerably  vigorous  administration,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  it  would  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  operose 
and  inconvenient  in  detail,  and  would,  at  all  events,  con^e  ijn 
collision,  in  the  harshest  manner,  with  the  feelings  of  ^he  Iris^ 

The  same  end  might  be  attained  by  an  indirect  method^  as 
effectually,  and  more  simply ;  viz.  by  imposing  a  tax  of  so  inuck 
per  head,  say  6/.,  on  every  passenger  landing  from  Irela,nd,  to 
DC  levied  on  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  brining  the 

{)asseneer  over.  This  would,  of  course,  be,  in  effect,  ^uiva- 
ent  to  levying  the  tax  on  the  passengers,  vvhile  it  would  avoid 
the  apparent  severity  of  claiming  such  a  sum  from  the  poor 
people  themselves.  No  captains  of  ships  would  ta,ke  an  Irish 
passenger  to  England  without  being  paid  5/.  in  addition  to  hi^ 
passage-money. 

With  a  view  of  avoiding  still  more  completely  th^  appearance 
of  hostility  towards  thel  rish,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to 
levy  the  tax  as  a  security  to  prevent  Immigrants  from  Decoming 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rates  of  British  parishes.  This  security 
might  remain  in  deposit  in  the  Custom-house  of  the  port  of 
landing,  to  be  repaid  to  the  depositor  upon  re-embarkmg  for 
Ireland,  without  naving,  in  the  mean  time,  become  chargeable 
on  a  British  parish.  If,  however,  he  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
claimed  relief  of  any  British  parish,  the  deposit  may  very  easily 
be  made  applicable  to  repay  the  expense,  both  of  his  temper^ 
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.ms^intaoance*  and  of  passing  him  back  to  Ireland  under  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne^s  Act. 

Such  a  plan  would  entirely  obviate  the  hindrance  which 
Biugbt  otherwise  be  apprehended  by  persons,  not  labourers, 
coming  over  from  Irelsuid.  For  the  bein^  req^uired  to  deposit 
^.f  to  be  reclaimed  as  above  suggested,  is  an  inconvenience  to 
any  person  in  the  middle  classes  really  not  worth  mentioning 
when  an  important  national  benefit  is  in  question. 

The  regulation  here  proposed  appears  to  combine  the  three 
principal  requisites :  1st.  Of  placing  in  the  way  of  Irish  la- 
bourers coming  over  to  throw  their  labour  on  the  British  market, 
an  obstacle  which,  to  the  great  majority  of  them,  will  be 
insurmountable :  2nd.  Of  putting  this  obstacle  into  the  least 
offensive  shape :  3rd.  Of  excepting  from  its  practical  operation, 
by  a  vety  simple  and  little  burthensome  form,  the  classes  whom 
it  ia  not  desirable  to  exclude.  We  are  not  disposed  to  expend 
Doorei  time,  at  present,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  details, 
befinre  the  principle  of  Exclusion  in  itself  is  clearly  established.* 

We  subscribe,  then,  to  the  expediency  of  emigration  from 
Ireland,  as  a  temporary  political  measure,  and  not  upon  the 
eaaential  merits  of  the  scheme  itself;  not  believing  that  its 
remedial  power  can  contend  with  the  principle  of  human  in* 
cieas6  brought  into  its  fullest  action  by  the  unrestricted 
passions  of  at  rude  people,  and  maintained  at  that  pitch  by  the 
misapplied  morality  which  ranks  matrimonial  improvidence  as, 
at  leaat  a  venial  fault,  if  not  a  virtue.  Such  a  measure  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us  only  as  it  presents  the  means  of  preserving  the 
hhainnng  cleuises  of  Great  Britain  irom  the  ruinous  competition 
of  the  Irish,  while  the  melancholy  despemtion  which  confinement 
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*  Tile  progMsitte  augmentatioii  of  poor-rates,  which  the  migration  of 
tibe  Lnftli-ooettBions  in  tho  West  o£  Scotland,  has  forcibly  drawn  the  atten- 
tioft  of  the  rate-payers  of  that  district  to  the  subject. — "By  the  Scotch  law 
o€  aeftlement,  any  man  who  has  his  residence  for  three  years  in  any 
Scottish  parish,  will  thereby  acquire  a  legal  settlement,  unless  he  or  some 
of  his  family  hiivehadi  recourse  to-  ba^gmg'  for  th^r  support,  or  haye  been 
ndioUy  OB  wutiaily  supported  by  chanty  during  the  course  of  those  thi«e 
^m/»J* — ride  Evidence  of  A.  Campbell,,  esq.  p.  190. 

Mr.  Campbell  mentions  a  regulation  "  which  has  been  talked  of,  requir- 
!hg  of  tHe  masters  of  steam-boats,  and  other  vessels,  navigating  between 
Hi^  flsw  pottfr  ^mt*  areon  the  contiguous  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
ndie  soilie  parisliuoertificate,  or  pass^rt,  from  persons  applying  for  pas- 
nga  to  Scotkbd^  bearing:  that  they  are  not  beggars  or  vagi  ants,  but  persons 
whghave  been  accustomed  to  earn  their  own  subsistence." — ^p.  197. 

The  intentioa  of.  the  Scotch  gentry  is  only  to  avoid  a  tax  on  themselves 
-iH)iwrttr  prevent  the  degradifttion  of  trhe  people  5  as  meansF,  the  principle  of 
dMlwite^  is^ontomi^atMi:  by  both  3  butiwith  respect  to  ends,  of  how  much 
HPfiijhipMUfiiirin  is  m»  h 
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within  the  bounds  of  their  own  over-peopled  island  wonld  other- 
wise brin^  upon  the  latter,  will  be  moderated  by  opening  another 
channel  for  the  partial  egress  of  their  starving  multitudes. 

But  if  the  anrnments  in  fiiTOur  of  an  actual  prohibition  of 
the  Irish  miction  should  not  outweigh^  in  the  |>ublic  mitfd, 
the  apprehensions  of  its  political  consequences,  we  must  once 
more  turn  our  eves  to  the  enormous  extent  of  that  mischief,  and 
cast  about  for  some  other  barrier  to  oppose  to  it. 

For  some  time  past,  it  has  not  only  been  the  ordinary  over- 
flowing of  Irish  propagation  which  has  been  poured  into  this 
country'.  An  aggravating  cause  is  in  extensive  operation ;  viz. : 
the  dis)K^session  of  the  small  tenantry.  This  is  a  difficult 
process  :  compassion  will  retard  it  in  some  instances,  iear  in 
many  UKxre ;  but  the  work  will  still  co  on.  Slowly  perhaps, 
but  surely,  the  interests  of  the  powerful  few  will  prevail  against 
the  resistance  of  disunited  numbeis.  Among  its  consequences, 
some  will  doubtless  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  Ireland — ^but  we 
are  now  viewing  it.  not  in  lelatibn  to  Ireland,  but  to  England. 
Its  injurious  eneci.  as  regards  the  latter  is  obvious :  a  great 
part  oi  the  ejected  population  is  driven  into  this  country.  We 
nave  seen  by  the  preceding  extracts  of  the  Evidence  before  the 
Emigration  iTommiltee.  how  rapidly  the  transfusion  takes  place. 

Under  the^e  circumstances,  it  becomes  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration how  far  the  Irish  landlords  are  justified  in  inflicting 
so  enormous  an  evil  upon  this  country*  lliis  is  not  a  question 
to  be  settleil  by  a  short  appeal  to  the  usual  standard  of  pro- 
prietary rights*,  but  one  to  be  referred  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  socml  union,  by  which  those  r^hts  are  at  once  sanctioned 
and  limited. 

The  landlords  of  Ireland  form  a  class  of  men  who,  for  a  cen- 
tury' and  a  half,  to  gc^  no  further  back,  have  wielded,  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  the  whole  fiMrce  of  the  government  m 
their  country  ;  a  class  of  men,  who.  not  as  legislators  only,  but 
as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  have  had  the  power  of  immediately 
controlling  the  customs  and  practices  of  land  tenure.  Is  it 
just  that  these  men  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  sanctioD,  and 
after  they  had  ceased  to  sanctioD,  permit,  thiaugh  indolence 
or  inattention,  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  practices  of 
land^holding  and  land-inheriting,  and  then  suddenly  retrace 
their  steps  and  turn  their  tenants  by  thousands  out  of  their 
houses ;  thus,  bv  the  very  numbers  ejected,  choking  "at  once 
all  the  possible  cliannels  in  which  the  unfi»rtunate  people  mi^t 
have  found  some  other  trade  or  employment  ?  But  tkequestum 
does  not  regard  only  the  immediate  objects  of  the  ejecting 
system  (we  do  not  use  the  phrase  invidiously,  bat  metely  finr 
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brief  designation) :  indeed,  so  far  as  re^rds  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords,  considered  as  towards  their  tenants  alone,  much 
might  be  said  to  extenuate,  if  not  to  justify  it.  The  people 
.may  be  too  rude  to  listen  to  injunctions  a^inst  sub-letting 
and  sub-dividing  inheritances  of  leases ;  tney  may  be  too 
bigotted  in  their  attachment  to  their  old  customs  to  quit 
them  but  on  compulsion.  In  some  instances,  they  may 
inhabit  the  land  so  thickly  as  to  consume  all  that  they  pro- 
duce, without  leaving  any  thin^  for  rent.  These  reasons  may 
justify  the  general  plan  of  reducing  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural tenants,  though  not  the  mode  of  turning  them  off 
nearly  or  wholly  destitute.  But  we  repeat,  this  is  not 
a  question  relating  only  to  the  Irish  peasantry ;  it  concerns 
most  deeply  the  people  of  this  country.  Shoals  of  destitute 
human  beings  are  driven  first  to  the  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
thence  pass  on  either  with  the  remnant  of  their  own  means,  or 
assisted  by  subscriptions  ^Vide  the  previously-quoted  Evidence 
of  Dr.  Elmore],  to  Endand. 

We  have  seen  already,  how  this  migration  injures  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country :  but  they  are  not  alone  affected  by  it. 
Destitution,  famine,  and  disease,  are  poured  into  the  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  to  tax  the  compassion  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  to  swell  the  previous  burthens  on  their  income,  by 
throwing  a  larger  number  of  their  own  labourers  on  the  poor- 
rates  ; — of  the  middle  classes,  be  it  remarked,  who  having  had 
no  warning  of  the  approaching  evil,  could  take  no  steps  to 
meet  it ;  who,  having  no  power  to  control  its  cause,  are  not 
;assisted  by  experience  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Yet  the 
burthen  of  relief  falls  almost  entirely  on  them.  For,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  cannot  be  borne  that  human  beings 
should  perish  on  the  high  road,  or  in  the  streets.  It  is  not  now 
a  question  whether  the  acknowledged  humanity  of  the  middle 
classes  is  always  well-directed.  It  admits  of  great  doubt, 
whether  any  objection  founded  on  the  allegation  that  charity 
encourages .  improvidence,  is  valid  against  the  expediency  of 
preventing  the  extremities  of  destitution.  Society  has  forces, 
other  than  the  actual  fear  of  starvation,  to  control  and  direct  the 
.actions  of  its  members  ;  and  such  it  is  incumbent  on  it  to.  try 
before  it  gives  free  course  to  physical  necessity.  Motives 
applied  to  the  moral  part  of  men  s  nature  may  raise  them  from 
a  state  of  brutal  debasement :  the  present  fear  of  starvation  has 
ususdly  the  directly  opposite  tendency. 

The  question,  then,  now  proposed  for  consideration  is,  whether 
it  is  not  expedient  on  the  first  principles  of  the  social  union, 
that  the  state  should  throw  back  on  tne  Irish  landlords,  {f  not 
the  w:holQ^  certainly  a  large  part  of  the  charge,  which  their  acta 
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have  brought,  and  which  theit  acts  may  otherwise  <^ntiliUe  to 
bring,  upon  the  refet  of  the  community  ?  Our  opinion,  on  the 
grounds  already  stated,  Is  in  the  affirmative*  We  arfe  aw^te, 
when  we  speak  of  the  landlords  as  having  produced  the  evils, 
the  charge  of  remedying  which,  we  propose  to  throw  uppti 
them,  that  we  may  Seem  to  attribute  personal  identity  to  the 
class,  and  to  forget  that  those  who  are  now  landlords  are  vi^lry 
different  individuals  from  those  who  Were  landlords  fifty  veaifB 
ago.  If  we  proposed  to  pnni$h  the  present  generation  of  land- 
lords for  the  sins  of  a  former  generation,  the  objection  wO^ld 
apply ;  but  our  only  purpose  is,  as  the  burthen  of  preserving 
the  ejected  peasantry  from  absolute  starvation  must  fell  dotn^- 
where,  to  throw  it  OA  those  who  have  had  some  share  in  produc- 
ing the  evil,  rather  than  on  those  who  have  had  notte ;  rather  bb 
the  landlords  who  have  some  power  to  diminish  the  recurttftnce 
of  the  evil,  than  on  the  middle  classes  who  have  none. 

The  question,  as  above  stated,  appears  to  be  nearly  connected 
with  that  of  the  expediency  of  a  compulsory  maintenance  for 
the  poor ;  we  think,  however,  that  tne  two  are  not  entirely 
identical. 

The  institution  of  a  compulsory  maintenance  for  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  we  have  thought  more  likely  to  inflict  uncompensated 
;  evil  on  the  easy-circumstanced  classes  than  to  do  good  to  the  poor. 
.  Its  operation,  in  the  absence  of  moral  or  legal  checks  to  pro- 
pagation, has  appeared  to  us  calculated  to  extend  the  numbed 
to  be  relieved,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  revenues 
•  which  are  to  relieve  them.  When  those  who  pay  for  a  com- 
pulsory maintenance  have  the  power  to  control,  or  at  least  to 
limit  the  increase  of  those  who  are  so  maintained.  We  fully 
admit,  that  the  effects  of  such  an  institution,  *  direct  ana 
indirect,  have  been  not  only  not  injurious,  but  decidedly 
beneficial,  to  the  lower  people.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  landlords  have  control  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The 
power  of  a  landlord  over  the  people  on  his  estate  is,  without 
question,  very  extensive ;  but,  in  the  present .  moral  and 
political  circumstances  of  Ireland,  before  he  could  acquire 
sufficient  authority  to  counteract  the  deep-rooted  habits  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  marriage,  the  consumption  of  a 
large  part  of  his  rent  in  common  seasons,  and  perhaps 
nearly  the  whole  in  seasons  of  a  short  potatoe-crop,  would 
be  risked,  without  having  placed  the  peasantry  in  a  per- 
manently better  condition ;  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  resort 
to  a  more  extensive  system  of  ejectments,  and  thus  produce  the 
very  evil  which  it  is  desired  to  remedy.* 


1 1>  ill «■  1    ■  urti 


*  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  deuy  thai  we  did  not  make  alloiv- 
ance  enough  in  a  former  Number  for  the  ai^menti  in  favour  of  the  Intro- 
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But  ialthough  yre  see  a8  yet  no  suf&cient  grounds  to  risk 
the  sacrifice  which  might  attend  the  institution  of  a  compulsory 
maintehance  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  we  still  object  to  the 
tumin?  loose  upon  society  thousands  of  destitute  people  who 
&re  to  oe  fed  partly  by  a  tax  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  and 
p&ttly  by  visages  Earned  in  competition  with,  and  to  the  preju- 
jdice  of,  the  laborious  classes  of  this  country, 
I     There  seems  to  be  no  method  so  fit  to  escape  from  this  choice 
*  of  difl^diilties,  on  the  one  hand,  of  pouring  the  ejected  Irish 
tehaniry  into  this  country  to  depress  the  condition  of  our  work- 
ing {)eople ;  and,  on  the  other^  of  sacrificing  the  incomes  of  the 
easy-circumdianced  classes  in  Ireland,  to  the  support  of  un- 

I  regulated  propagation— as  to  compel  the  Irish  lanalords  to  pay 
the  ex)3ense  of  removing  from  the  country  every  tenant  whom 
they  may  feject.  We  say,  only  the  expense  of  removing  him 
from  the  country,  because,  to  compel  them  to  defray  the  whole 
chargis  of  his  emigratioil,  including  location  on  the  other  side« 
according  to  the  plati  of  the  Committee,  would  be  to  impose 
a  heavier  burthen  on  their  incomes  than  most  of  them  could 
beat,  and  might  put  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  im- 
provement Upon  the  old  system  of  small  farms  and  cottier 
tendtitd.  Let  them,  therefore,  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  simple 
charge  of  exportation.  This  would  give  them  a  sufEcient  motive 
to  use  their  influence  to  check  the  multiplication  of  their 
tentotry,  while  it  would  prevent  them  from  consulting  their 
own  adtahtage,  to  the  detnment  of  the  community. 

If  this  should  be  judged  to  be  expedient,  in  other  respects, 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  about  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  landlords  themselves,  as  the  Committee  have  been  so 
earhestiy  bent  upon  doing.  One  of  the  points  which  have  been 
idost  clearly  establishea  by  the  Evidence  which  they  have 
collected  (if  it  had  not  been  certain  enough  without  that  evi- 
dence) is,  that  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  body,  although  they 
are  quite  aware  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  them  from 
emigration  if  carried  into  efiect  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  will 
not  voluntarily  contribute  any  thing  towards  it  out  of  their  own 
funds. 

We  know  that  this  partial  emigration  to  Canada  would  not 
be  alone  sufficient  to  stop  the  Emigration  to  Great  Britain. 
We  have  never  supposed  that  the  ejected  peasantry  constituted 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  who  come  over  to  this 

du^ion  of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland.  We  can  conceive  an  alteration  in  the 
political,  and  consequently  in  the  n^orali  condition  of  the  Irish  people, 
which  would  inaterially  alter  the  bearings  of  that  question. 
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country.  The  excessive  increase  of  the  settled  population  will 
still  be  poured  forth  in  great  numbers.  Exclusion  is  the  only 
vemedy.  Upon  the  supposition  that  this  will  not  be  adopted, 
we  have  suggested  a  palliative. 

While  we  maintain  the  policy  (policy  in  the  largest  sense  as 
including  equity)  of  preventing  tne  Irish  landlords  from  throw- 
ing on  the  public  tne  charge  of  supporting  those  persons 
whom  they  have,  if  not  called,  at  least  permitted  to  be  called, 
into  existence,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  except  other  classes  who 
have  acted  in  like  manner,  from  the  operation  of  the  like 
penalty;  for  instance,  manufacturers  who  have  first  afforded 
a  bounty,  upon  the  congregation  and  propagation  of  artizans 
in  a  particular  neighbournood^  and  then  oy  changing  their  local 
situation,  or  adding  to  their  machinery,  throw  them  out  of  work 
and  leave  them  to  subsist  by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  or  on  the  charity  of  the  country  at 
large  ?  Certainly  we  should  make  no  such  exception ;  though 
the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  development  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  subject. 

.  Most  of  these  questions  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  this 
fundamental  one.  Upon  the  supposition,  that  the  humanity 
of  a  civilized  countiy  will  not  suffer  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
perish  from  actual  want,  on  whom  ought  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  the  destitute  to  be  thrown  ?  On  those  persons 
and  bodies  of  persons  who  have  the  power,  and  whom  that 
burthen  may  induce  to  exert  the  power  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
counteract  the  cause  of  its  imposition ;  or  on  the  public  at 
large,  who  have  no  such  power?  At  present,  it  is  the  public 
which  supports  it  by  parliamentary  grants,  general  subscrip- 
tions, contributions  to  relieve  particular  neighbourhoods,  and 
especially  by  poor-rates  in  towns,  where  comparatively  few  per- 
sons have  contributed  any  thing  to  the  existence  oi  distress. 
The  intention  of  parochial  assessments,  instead  of  a  general  tax, 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  is  so  far  good  ;  our  views  go  to  apply 
the  same  reasoning,  in  certain  cases,  to  an  assessment  on  indivi- 
duals or  classes oiindividuals. 

The  principle  here  brought  forward  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  all  tradesmen  ought  to  be  compelled  to  support  their  journey- 
men ;  or  merchants  and  bankers  to  support  their  clerks,  whenever 
they  should  have  occasion  to  dismiss  them,  and  the  persons 
dismissed  chose  to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  find  another 
employment.  There  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  drawing  an  accurate  distinction  between 
those  wno  are  apt  to  inflict  a  great  evil  on  society,  by  congre- 
gating and  th^n  suddenly  dismissing  a  great  numper  of  work- 
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men,  and  those  whoae  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  perscms 
whom  they  may  employ  or  dismiss  are  matter  of  too  little  moment 
to  tlie  public  to  y^^^  attaching  to  them  any  new  pecuniary 
liability.  But  the  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than  real ; — it  is 
only  recjuisite  at  present  to  designate  the  direction  in  which 
the  desired  line  might  be  drawn. 

The  class  to  wnich  the  proposed  liability  should  attach 
might  consist  of  those  capitalists  in  whose  employment  a  certain 
admtional  number  of  artizans  have  been  engaged  after  a  certain 
date  (in  order  to  avoid  a  retrospective  operation),— or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  those  whose  workmen  have  inhabitea  a 
certain  number  of  houses  or  floors  of  houses  built  after  a  certain 
date.  This  regulation  would  be  nearly  similar  in  principle  to 
that  which  has  been  already  suggested  for  restraining  the  erec- 
tion of  new  cottages  or  other  habitations  for  la1]^urers,  by 
vesting  a  power  in  each  parish,  with  certain  provisions,  to  tax 
the  landlords  or  builders,  or  to  impose  upon  them  the  liability  to 
the  whole  increase  of  poor-rates  occasioned  by  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  such  buildings. 


AsT.  VII.— -1.  Elements  of  Logic,     Comprising  the  Substance  of  the 
Article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  with  additions,  8fC,     By 
Richard  Whatdy,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     London.  Mawman.  1826. 
2.  The  Second  Edition  of  the  same,     1827. 

'*  A  very  slow  progress  towards  popularity,"  says  Dr.  Whately 
"^  in  his  Preface,  **  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  for 
such  a  treatise  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  present/' 
In  these  times,  in  which  the  very  thought  of  writing  for  pos- 
terity seems  to  be  abandoned— in  which  immediate  reputation 
and  immediate  profit  appear  to  be  the  sole  ends  of  authorship, 
instead  of  usefulness  and  permanent  fame ;  this  readiness  on 
the  part  of  an  author  to  wait  for  popularity,  is  of  itself  a  title 
to  praise. 

-  We  believe,  however,  that  even  the  immediate  success  of  Dr. 
Whately's  work  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  which  the 
author,  judging  from  the  strong  prejudices  it  had  to  encounter, 
deemed  himself  entitled  to  form.  Til  or  is  this  surprising.  We 
have  long  been  convinced,  that  the  time  was  come  when  a  work 
containing  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Syllogistic 
Logic,  and  vindicating  it  against  the  contemptuous  sarcasms  of 
some  modern  metaphysicians,  might  make  its  appearance  with 
almost  a  certai:i;ity  of  su,cces^s.    The  authprity  of  the  Scotch 


pbiloBOphers  («is  t)r.  Reid  and  his  foUow^ts  at^  tefitied)i  whoi<§ 
writings  have  been  for  the  last  fifty  y^are  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  enemies  of  Logic,  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline ;  and 
has  at  last  fallen  so  low«  thai  nothing,  save  the  non-appeariEmee  of 
any  worthy  antagonist  in  the  field  of  controversy,  enables  thfein 
to  maintain  any  ground  in  public  estimation.  And  thef^  ate 
various  signs  apparent  to  keen  observers,  shewing  that  H  re- 
action has  commenced  in  favour  of  what  iis  reftUy  valuable  ih 
the  ancient  philosophy,  atid  that  the  time  when  the  whote  of  it 
Oould  be  dismissed  with  indiscriminate  contempt,  id  at  an  6tid. 
Logic,  as  it  is  by  fat  the  most  important  branch  of  that  philbso- 
Bhy,  id  accordingly  recoveting  its  proper  rank  the  most  tapidly ; 
DUt  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dt.  Whately  was  still  required,  to 
direct^  ad  Virell  as' stimulate,  the  study  of  that  invaluable  science, 
iti  the  cultivation  of  which  we  believe  it  is  tery  generally  fielt  to 
have  already  constituted  an  aera. 

Were  we,  however,  required  to  state  precisely  whetein  we 
think  that  the  merit  of  Dr.  Whately  more  peculiarly  consistHi 
we  should  say  of  him  (what  has  been  said  of  another  wiiteri 
and  on  another  subject),  that  he  has  rather  written  excellently 
concerning  logic,  than  expounded  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  science  itself.  His  vindication  of  the  utility  of  logic  is 
conclusive :  his  explanation  of  its  distinguishing  character  and 
peculiar  objects,  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  and  is  not 
applicable,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  leave  scarcely  any 
thing  to  be  desired  :  on  incidental  topics  his  observations  are 
generally  just,  and  not  unfrequently  original ;  but,  considering 
his  work  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  exposition  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Logic,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  it  had  contained 
a  clearer  explanation,  and  a  fuller  development,  of  several  very 
important  topics.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to 
say  thus  much,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  beiiig 
wanting  in  deference  to  an  author  whom  we  so  highly  esteem. 
The  whole  tenor  of  our  observations  will,  we  hope,  protect  us 
flrom  the  suspicion  of  not  setting  a  suflSciently  high  value  upon 
this  important  contribution  to  philosophy,  and  will  sufiicietttly 
distinguish  us  from  those  carping  critics,  who,  while  they  freely 
allow  to  an  author  in  generals,  all  the  merit  he  can  claim,  shew 
by  their  whole  tone  and  manner  when  they  descend  to  parti- 
culars, that  the  most  trifling  defect  has  occupied  a  larger  place 
in  their  thoughts  than  all  the  excellencies  which  they  have  so 
liberally  conceded  to  him.  If  we  hazard  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work,  they  are  offered  rather  to  the  author 
himself  than  to  the  public.  If  we  make  any  observations  tend- 
ing to  shew  what  Dr.  Whately  has  failed  of  doing,  they  will 
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b#  niieh  aft  w^  eaimot  expeot  to  be  even  understood  by  any  who 
hate  not  gone  through  all  the  processeg  of  thought  necesBary 
for  eotinplelely  mastering,  and  perfectly  appreciating,  the  whde 
of  what  he  hae  done,  if  we  presume  to  judge  the  author's 
ideae>  we  are  willing  to  take  him  for  the  judge  of  ours ;  and  we 
tthall  be  more  than  satisfied  if  he  should  derive  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  instructi<m  from  our  criticism^  which  we  have 
received  frmn  hid  Work.    L 

Befbre  we  miter  into  a  minute  examination  of  Dr.  Whately's 
book»  we  iihall  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Lope, 
and  the  causes  which  may  account  for  the  little  cultivation  of 
that  branch  of  knowledge  in  modem  times.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  in  these  Observations  we  have  borrowed  largely  from  our 
anthor,  although  our  ideas  have  not  flowed  precisely  in  the 
same  diannel  with  his. 

Ihr.  Whately  establishes  in  his  preface  the  utility  of  the 
syltegifclitj  philosophy,  by  the  following  argument  dprtori:-^ 

*  It  it  were  inquired  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate 
intellectual  occupation  of  MAN,  a«  man,  what  would  be  the  answer? 
The  statesman  is  engaged  with  political  affairs  3  the  soldier  with  mili- 
tary 3  the  mathematician  with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magni- 
tudes ;  the  merchant  with  commercial  concerns,  &c. )  but  in  what  are 
all  and  each  of  these  employed  ?  Evidently  in  Reasoning,  They  are 
all  occupied  in  deducing,  well  or  ill,  conclusions  from  premises,  each 
concerning  the  subject  of  his  own  particular  business.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  found  that  the  process  going  on  daily  in  each  of  so  many  differ- 
ent minds  is,  in  any  respect,  the  tame,  and  if  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conducted  can  be  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and  if  rules  can  be 
deduced  from  that  system  for  the  better  conducting  of  the  process, 
then^  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  such  a  system  and  such  rules  must 
be  especiallv  worthy  the  attention,  not  of  the  members  of  this  or 
that  profession  merdy,  but  of  erery  one  who  is  desirous  of  possessing 
a  cultivated  mind.  To  understand  the  theory  of  that  which  is  the 
appropriate  intellectual  occupation  of  man  in  general,  and  to  learn  to 
do  that  well,  which  every  one  will  and  must  do,  whether  well  or  ill, 
may  sorely  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.* 
•— 1^.  X.  xi. 

But,  unfinrtunately  for  logic,  men  do  not  commonly  form 
their  opinion  of  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  from 
such  general  considerations.  They  judge  of  its  value  chiefly 
from  the  need  which  they  find  of  it,  as  measured  by  the  dis- 
advantages which  they  feel  themselves  to  labour  under  from 
ignorance  of  it.  But  it  is  a  pecuUarity  of  logic,  that  it  is  im- 
possible any  man  should  ever  discover  its  utility  in  this  way, 
since  the  benefit  which  it  affords  consists  in  bemg  freed  from 
a  defect,  which  no  man  who  possesses  it  ever  knows  that  he 
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possesses.  Every  man  knows  what  he  loses  by  being  ignorant 
of  astronomy^  because  he  feels  his  inability  to  determine  a 
latitude,  or  foretel  an  eclipse.  Men  in  general  are  perfectly 
.well  aware  that  they  cannot  do  these  things,  and  consequently 
no  one  ever  doubted  that  there  was  a  science  of  astronomy.; 
just  as  no  man  can  possibly  doubt  the  necessity  of  a  rule  for 
extracting  the  cube-root,  because  no  man  can  persuade  himself 
that  he  knows  how  to  extract  the  cube-root  when  he  doe^  not. 
But  men  may  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  able  to 
.reason  although  they  are  not;  because  the  faculty  whiph  they 
want,  is  that  by  which  alone  they  could  detect  the  want  of.it. 
.The  proof,  d  posteriori,  of  a  man's  inability  to  reason,  would  be, 
that  he  is  deceived  by  inconclusive  arguments ;  and  this  may 
be  evidence  to  others  that  he  stands  in  need  of  logic,  but  it  can 
be  no  evidence  to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  who  are  ignorant 
of  logic,  never  can  be  mad^,  by  any  efforts,  to  comprehend  its 
utility.  They  either  reason  correctly  without  it,  or  they  do  not : 
if  they  do,  tbey  are  in  no  need  of  it ;  and  as  for  tnose  who 
reason  incorrectly  for  want  of  it,  thci/  never  find  out  their 
deficiency  until  it  is  removed. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism should  number  among  its  detractors  all  who  are  ignorant 
of  it.  But  to  these  must,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  be  added,  some 
who  are,  and  many  more  who  fancy  themselves,  acquainted 
with  it. 

The  impugners  of  the  school  logic,  as  they  term  it,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  men  not 
untinctured  with  philosophy,  including  even  some  writers  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  science  of  mind ;  men  who  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  system,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  have  a  general,  though  often  bv  no  means 
an  accurate,  conception  of  its  nature  and  object.  Tnese,  being 
persons  of  cultivated  and  inquiring  minds,  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  doubt,  and  to  discover  themselves  in  error,  and 
have  learned  not  to  repose  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
unassisted  powers  of  their  own  minds,  are  in  general  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  rules  to  direct  the  mind  in. the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  They  object  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogistic 
logic  as  not  effecting  that  end  ;  they  maintain,  not  that  logic  is 
useless,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  is  not  lo^c ;  and 
they  talk  in  hieh-flown  language,  not  always  conveying  very 
precise  ideas,  of  a  supposed  system  of  inductive  logic,  which  is 
.to  supersede  the  syllogistic,  and  really  to  accomplish  still  more 
than  the  other  even  attempts. 

It  is  against  the  objectiQns  of  these  philosophers,  that  ou^r 
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author's  defence  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  mainly  directed. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  they  are  chiefly  formidable,  by  the 
countenance  which  they  afford  to  another  and  a  much  lai]ger 
class  of  the  enemies  of  the  science.  This  second  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  and  consequently 
do  not  reject  it  under  the  idea  that  the  rules  which  it  gives  are 
not  the  best  possible,  but  that  no  rules,  for  any  such  purpose, 
are  necessary  at  all.  If  these  persons  were  to  observe  care- 
fully, and  state  candidly,  what  passes  in  their  minds  when  they 
bring  in  their  verdict  of-  inutility  a^inst  the  syllogistic  system, 
their  account  of  their  own  train  of  ideas  would  ][)roDably  amount 
to  this — that  it  is  impossible  a  knowledge  of  logic  can  be  of  any 
use,  seeing  that  they  themselves  do  so  well  without  it ;  nor  could 
they  ever  perceive  that  the  men  who  had  studied  logic  reasoned 
better  than  their  neighbours  :— forgetting,  that  in  the  very  sup- 
position of  the  utility  of  lo^ic  it  is  implied  that  they  them- 
selves, who  have  not  studied  it,  are  not,  m  all  cases,  competent 
judges  of  good  reasoning;  forgetting,  too,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  evidence  on  which  they  pronounce  either  a 
logician  or  another  man  guilty  of  bad  reasoning  is  the  non- 
conformity of  his  conclusions  with  theirs  ;  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  just  as  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  bad  reasoning  on  their 
side,  as  on  his. 

The  following  excellent  passage  from  Dr.  Whately's  preface 
is  addressed  particularly  to  this  class  of  the  impugners  of  logic, 
and  may  be  read  by  them  with  great  profit  :— 

'  Many  who  allow  the  use  of  systematic  principles  in  other  things 
are  accustomed  to  cry  up  Common-Sense  as  the  sufficient  and  only 
safe  g^ide  in  Reasoning.  Now  by  Common-Sense  is  meant,'  I  appre- 
hend (when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct  meaning),  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment  unaided  by  any  Art  or  system  of  rules ;  such  as  we 
must  necessarily  employ  in  numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence  j  in 
which,  having  no  established  principles  to  guide  us,  no  line  of  pro- 
cedure, as  it  were,  distinctly  chalked  out,  we  must  needs  act  on  the 
best  extemporaneous  conjectures  we  can  form.  He  who  is  eminently 
skilful  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  superior  degree  of  Common- 
Sense.  But  that  Common-Sense  is  only  our  second-best  guide— that  the 
rules  of  Art,  if  judiciously  ^med,  are  always  desirable  when  they 
can  be  had,  is  an  assertion,  for  the  truth  of  which  1  may  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  Mankind  in  general  ^  which  is  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  accounted  the  testimony  of  adver- 
saries. '  For  the  generality  have  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of 
Common-Sense,  except  in  those  points  in  which  they  respectively 
possess  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  rules  -,  but  in  these  points  they 
deride  any  one  who  trusts  to  unaided  Common-Sense.  A  sailor,  e,  g. 
win  perhaps  despise  the  pretensions  of.  medical  men,  and -prefer  treat** 
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]^  a  disease  by  Common-Sense)  but  he  would  ridicule  tiie  prtqxiaal 
oinaTiffatiDg  a  ship  by  Common-Sense>  without  regard  to  the  maxims 
of  nautical  art.  A  physician^  again^  will^  perhaps^  contemn  Systems 
of  Political  Economy^  of  Logic^  or  Metaphysics^  and  insist  on  the 
superior  wisdom  of  trusting  to  Common-Sense  in  such  matters  *,  but  he 
never  would  approve  of  trusting  to  Common-Sense  in  the  treatment  of 
(Hseases.  Neither^  Bghin,  would  the  architect  recommend  a  relianee 
on  Com.mon-Sense  alone  in  buildings  nor  the  musician  in  mnisic^  tb 
the  neglect  of  those  systems  of  rules^  which^  in  their  respectire  arts^ 
have  been  deduced  from  scientific  reasoning  aided  by  experienot. 
And  the  Induction  might  be  extended  to  ev.ery  department  of  praetiot. 
Since>  therefore^  each  gives  the  preference  to  una»»sted  Common-NSeiwws 
only  in  those  cases  where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and 
invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  art  wherever  he  possesses  the  know- 
ledge of  them 4  it  is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their 
testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  often  unwillingly,  to  the 
prei^rableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to  conjectural  juqgments.'i— 
pp.  xii— xiv. 

Upon  the  other  and  more  philosophical  class  of  objectors. 
Dr.  Whately's  attacks  are  far  more  frequent ;  indeed,  a  ruimi^ 
fire  is  kept  up  with  them  through  the  whole  of  the  work.  IVe 
shall  indulge  ourselves  with  one  quotation,  which  admits  of  a 
more  easy  separation  from  the  context  than  any  of  the  numer- 
ous other  passages  of  a  similar  tendency.  It  occurs  near  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  abounds  in  instructive  observations 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  science  : — 

^  Logic  has  usually  been  considered  by  these  objectors  as  professinff 
to  furnish  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,  instead  of  a  method  m 
analyzing  that  mental  process  which  must  invariablg  take  place  in  all 
correct  reasoning :  and  accordingly  they  have  contrasted  the  ordin 
najry  mode  of  reasoning  with  the  syllogistic,  and  have  bronght  for- 
"WHxd  with  an  ahr  of  triumph  the  argumentative  skill  of  many  who 
never  learned  the  system  >  a  mistake  no  less  gross  than  if  any  one 
should  r^ard  Grammar  as  a  peculiar  I^anguage,  and  should  contend 
against  its  utility,  on  the  ground  that  many  speak  correctly  who  nener 
Studied  the  principles  of  Grammar.  For  Logic,  which  is^  as  it  werej 
the  Grammar  of  Reasoning,  does  not  bring  forward  the  regular  syllo- 
gism aa  a  distinct  mode  of  argumentation,  designed  to  be  substituted 
for  any  other  mode }  but  .as  the  form  to  which  all  correct  reasoning 
may  be  ultimately  reduced  -,  and  which,  consequently,  serves  the  pur- 
pose (when  we  are  employing  Logic  as  an  art)  of  a  test  to  try  the 
validity  of  any  argument ',  in  the  same  manner  as  by  chemical  analy«5 
we  develope  and  submit  to  a  distinct  examination  the  elements  of 
which,  any  compound  body  is  composed,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  detect 
any  latent  sophistication  and  impurity. 

'  Complaints  have  also  been  made,  that  logic  leaves  untouched  the 
gaeatest  diffioultied^  and  those  whiob  are  the  sources  of  the  chief  errors 
iobfeafiOBhig;  w.  tbe'alobiguity>  or  lAdi£^»otnes&o£  Terms,  i^Mitb« 
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doubtf  r€4pectinff  tbe  degrees  of  evidence  ia  various  Propositions  :  an 
ojacction  which  is  not  to  be  removed  by  any  such  attempt  as  that  of 
Watts,  to  lay  down  "  rules  for  forming  clear  ideas,  and  for  guiding 
the  judgment;**  but  by  replying  that  no  art  is  to  be  censured  for  not 
teaching  more  than  ffdls  within  its  province,  and  indeed  more  than 
ean  be  taught  by  any  conceivable  art.  Such  a  system  of  universal 
knowledge  as  should  instruct  us  in  the  tM  meaning  or  meanings  of 
ev^ry  term,  and  the  truth  or  falsity — certainty  or  uncertainty— of  every 
propoaiiion,  thus  superseding  all  other  studies,  it  is  most  unphilo* 
lOf^cal  to  expect,  or  even  to  imagine.  And  to  find  fault  with  Logic 
for  not  performiiig  this,  is  as  if  one  should  object  to  tbe  science  of 
Optics  for  not  giving  sight  to  the  blind ;  or  as  if  (like  the  man  of 
whom  Warburton  tells  a  story  in  bis  Div.  Leg.)  one  should  complain 
of  a  reading-^lass  for  being  of  no  ser^'ice  to  a  person  who  had  never 
learned  to  read. 

'  In  foot,  the  difficulties  and  errors  above  alluded  to  arc  not  in  the 
process  of  Reasoning  itself  (which  alone  is  the  appropriate  province  of 
logic)  but  in  the  subject-matter  about  which  it  is  employed.  This 
process  will  have  been  correctly  conducted  if  it  have  conformed  to  the 
logical  ralea,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  error  creeping  in 
hetuf^^n  the  principles  fix>m  which  we  are  arguing,  and  the  conclusions 
we  d^uce  ^m  them.  But  stiU  that  conclusion  may  be  £Edse,  if  the 
pn^cipl^  ^G  s^^Ai^  from  are  so.  In  like  manner,  no  arithmetical  skill 
wijll  aecuze  a  correct  result  to  a  calculation,  unless  the  data  are  correct 
frpm.  whiel^  we  calculate  :  nor  does  any  one,  on  that  account,  under- 
value Arithmetic ;  and  yet  the  objection  against  logic  rests  on  no 
better  foundation. 

*■  There  is,  in  fsct,  a  striking  analog  in  this  respect  between  the 
two  sciences.  All  numbers  (which  are  the  subject  of  arithmetic)  must 
be  numbers  of  some  things,  whether  coins,  persons,  measures,  or  any 
thing  ektt  -,  but  to  introduce  into  the  science  any  notice  of  the  things 
laipicting  which  calculations  are  made,  would  be  evidently  irrelevant, 
and  would  destroy  its  scientific  character  :  we  proceed  therefore  with 
arbitrary  signs  respecting  numbers  in  the  abstnict.  So,  also,  does 
I^)gpc  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  a  regularly- constructed  aigument, 
equ^y  well,  though  arbitrary  symbols  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  terms }  and,  consequently,  without  any  regard  to  the  things  signi- 
fied by.  those  terms.  And  the  possibility  of  doing  this  (though  the 
employment  of  such  arbitrary  symbols  has  been  absurdly  objected  to, 
even  by  writers  who  understood  not  only  Arithmetic  but  Algebra)  is  a 
proof  of  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  system.' — pp.  11 — 14. 

In  th^  second  paragraph  of  this  passage,  otherwise  so  remark^ 
able  bpth  for  precision  of  thought  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Dr.  Whately  hardly  does  justice  to  the  science  of  which  he  has 
constitutod  himself  the  defender.  He  says,  with  truth,  that  it 
is  most  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  logic  for  not  instructing 
us  ia  the  meaning  of  every  term,  and  the  truth  or  falsity, 
certainty  or  u^c^toixity,  of  every  proposition  wbicb  wd  ha:ir« 
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occasion  to  employ  in  our  reasonings,  since  this  is,  in  each  case, 
the  business  of  the  particular  science  to  which  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  argument  belongs,  and  is  much  more  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  effected  by  any  single  science.  But  this,  remark, 
though  just,  scarcely  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme 
futility  of  the  objection,  since  the  fact  is,  that  the  syllogistic 
logic  really  does  all  that  can  be  done  by  any  one  science,  towards 
the  above  end ;  inasmuch  as  the  analysis,  to  which  it  subjects 
every  process  of  reasoning,  affords  the  readiest  and  the  most 
certain  means  by  which  a  latent  ambiguity  in  any  of  the  terms 
employed,  or  the  tacit  assumption  of  any  false  or  doubtful  pro- 
position, can  be  detected.  Common  observation  verifies  this 
fact ;  since  the  appellation  of  an  expert  logician  seems,  by  the 
usage  of  language,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  who  are 
thought  to  be  eminently  skilful  in  the  detection  of  such  fallacic^s  ; 
which  seems  to  shew  that  mankind  in  general  have  observed 
(what  indeed  is  easy  enough  of  observation),  that  they  who 
have  studied  logic,  and  who  are  familiar  with  its  practical  ap- 
plication, are  less  liable  than  other  men  to  be  imposed  uponi  by 
an  assumption  or  an  ambiguity. 

.  With  regard  to  those  who  maintain,  that  to  perform  the 
logical  analysis  of  an  ar^ment,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  doctritie  of  the  syllogism,  is  not  the  best  means  of  discover* 
ing  whether  it  contain  a  flaw ;  it  inay  fairly  be  demanded  of 
them,  first,  whether  they  imagine,  .that,  when  an  argument  is 
inconclusive,  its  inconclusiveness  is  always  apparent  at  the  first 
glance  ?  When  they  answer,  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  that 
it  is  not  (because  otherwise  people  could  never  be  deceived 
by  inconclusive  arguments),  and  that  the  fallacy  is  often  visible 
only  upon  a  close  inspection,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask  them, 
whether  they  intend  that  it  should  be  inspected  in  the  lump,  or 
piecemeal  5— all  at  once,  or  step  by  step,  beginning  with  the  first 
step,  and  proceeding  onward  to  the  last  ?  We  imagine  there  is 
ho  one  who  would  not  reply,  that  this  last  mode  comes  nearest 
to  his  idea  of  a  close  inspection.  It  seems  then  that  even 
according  to  the  objectors,  an  analysis  of  the  argument  is  requi* 
site,  in  order  to  try  its  validity  ;  but  that  for  the  performance 
of  this  analysis,  common-sense,  as  they  term  it,  is  sufficient. 
Let  us  however  press  these  disputants  a  step  further,  and  ask 
them  in  what  manner  common-sense  proceeds  to  analyse  an  argu- 
ment, in  order  to  form  a  judgment  whether  it  is  sound  or  fafla- 
cious.  If  they  had  any  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject,  they 
would  probably  answer,  that  it  proceeds  by  first  separating  the 
propositions  which  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion 
(in  common  language,  those  which  are  essential  to  the  argument) 
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from  all  irrelevant  propositions  with  which  they  may  happen  to 
be  mixed  up  ;  next,  by  stating  'in  words,  and  explicitly,  all  pro- 
positions, also  essential  to  the  argument,  which  may  have  been 
assumed  tacitly,  instead  of  being  declared  verbally ;  thirdly, 
(having  thus  effected  the  separation  and  enumeration  of  the 
premises  of  the  argument),  by  arranging  all  these  propositions 
m  that  order,  which  (so  strongly  does  ordinary  language  corro- 
borate our  view  of  the  case)  is  termed  their  logical  order  ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  bringing  every  conclusion,  and  the  premises  from 
which  it  is  deduced,  close  together,  and  taking  care  that  tlie 
step  by  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  established,  shall 
prcx^ede  all  those  in  which  that  proposition  is  made  use  of  as  a 
premiss  for  the  establishment  oi  other  propositions  :  when  all 
this  is  done,  then,  they  will  tell  you,  a  child  could  Judge  of  the 
correctness  or  fallacy  of  the  argument.  Possibly  so  :  but  what 
is  all  this  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  thai^  to  perform  the 
logical  analysis  of  the  argument.  When  all  is  done  which  has 
been  here  supposed,  the  argument  is  actually  reduced  to  a 
series  of  syllogisms  :  so  that  the  all-sufficiency  of  common-sense 
amounts  only  to  this,  that,  if  the  man  of  common-sense  makes 
use  of  the  same  means  which  logic  supplies,  he  may  attain  the 
same  end.  This  is  true,  certainly ;  but  will  he  do  so  ?  and,  if 
he  should  attempt  it,  which  of  the  two  is  most  likely  to  perform 
the  analysis  correctly — the  man  who  does  it  by  rule,  or  the  man 
who  does  it  by  guess ;  the  man  who  knows  the  principle  of  the 
operation  which  he  is  performing,  or  the  man  who  trusts  to 
extemporaneous  sagacity  alone  ? 

Had  the  philosophers  who  treated  with  so  much  contempt 
the  idea  of  trying  the  vaUdity  of  an  argument  by  resolving  it 
into  a  series  of  syllo^sms,  been  aware  that  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  its  vahdity  can  be  tried,  and  that  this,  and  no 
other,  is  the  process  actually  performed,  so  far  as  is  found 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  whenever  a  fallacy  in  argument  is 
discovered  and  pomted  out,  they  would  probably  have  spared 
some  portion  of  the  ridicule  which  they  have  heaped  upon  the 
svllogistic  theory.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  analysis  is  always  carried  to  its  utmost  limit ;  that  every 
step  in  a  ratiocination  is  set  forth  at  full  length ;  every  implied 
assertion  laid  down,  which,  if  it  were  untrue,  would  vitiate  the 
ailment ;  every  syllogism  formally  resolved  into  its  two  pre- 
mises and  its  conclusion :  although  some  of  the  impugners  of 
logic  have  supposed,  absurdly  enough,  that  all  this  would  be 
necessary  if  the  syUogistic  theory  were  true :  and,  indeed,  all 
this  would  be  necessary,  were  it  not  that,  in  practice,  the  fallacy 
fdmost  always  becomes  manifest  long  before  the  walysis  hag^ 
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been  carried  to  this  ultimate  point.  As  near  an  approximation 
to  the  syllogistic  form  as  is  employed  in  mathematics  (which 
scarcely  diners  more  from  a  complete  series  of  syllogisms  than 
that  abridged  form  of  syllogistic  argumentation.  Known  to 
logicians  by  the  name  of  a  Sorites)  is  commonly  sufficient. 
But  whatever  portion  of  the  analysis  it  is  found  necessary  to 

Eerfbrni,  is  performed  upon  syllogistic  principles  ;  and  it  would 
e  a  singular  specimen  of  argumentation,  to  contend  that  the 
rules  of  logic  do  not  conduce  to  the  correct  performance  of  a 
pari  of  the  operation,  because  they  conduce  also  to  the  perfortn- 
ance  of  the  whole.  Dr.  Whately  has  aptly  compared  the  logical 
analysis  of  a  fallacious  argument  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  an 
adulterated  mixture : — to  pursue  this  illustration  soihewhat 
further  ;— although  the  substance  under  an  analysis  of  the  latter 
description  is  certainly  a  compound  of  some  of  the  primarv 
elements,  or  simple  substances,  as  oxygen,  carbon,  8cc. ;  an(|, 
although  its  bad  qualities  are  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  tO 
the  presence,  either  of  a  wrong  element,  or  of  some  element  in  all 
improper  proportion, — it  is  seldom  necessary,  for  the  pulrpose  of 
detecting  the  adulteration,  to  eflfect  the  complete  separation  of  all 
these  primary  ingredients,  because  the  undue  admixture  geM- 
rally  becomes  manifest,  and  the  adventitious  particles  are  sepa- 
rated at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  proceeding.  And  y^, 
nobody  would  pretend  that  a  man  unacquainted  witii  the  pro- 
perties of  simple  substances  would  be  perfectly  capable  of 
performing  such  an  analysis,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  elements  of  bodies  was  of  no  service  to  the  chemist. 
The  same  observations  apply,  mutato  nomine,  to  the  logician, 
and  the  syllogism. 

Had  tne  considerations  which  we  hstve  now  adduced,  sug- 
gested themselves  to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  and  ofliers,  those 
writers  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  syllogistic  theory,  to  say  (what  indeed  is  very  trueV, 
that  if  we  were  habitually  to  employ,  in  st(Ui»g  an  argument:^ 
those  forms  which  are  only  useful  when  it  is  to  be  scrutinized, 
the  complexity  of  the  expression,  by  lengthening  the  process, 
and  distracting  the  attention,  would  cause  mote  fallacies  than  it 
would  prevent.  As  opposite  arguments  not  unfrequently  converge 
to  the  same  conclusion,  other  men,  or  the  same  men  at  odier 
times,  have  pronounced  the  syllogism  useless  on  the  contrary 
ground,  viz.  because  a  fallacious  argument,  exhibited  aslo^ians 
exhibit  it,  in  the  form  of  a  sytlogiim,  is  «o  jpalpably  fallacKms  as 
to  deceive  nobody.  Tins  we  may  admit :  the  difficulty  is  over, 
when  the  argument  is  reduced  to  that  form.  But  how  ajne  we 
taught tobtingkinto^atfortn?  BytogicMfdy:  andwfaatliiglier 
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compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  doctrine  of  the  BvHogittin,  than  to 
say,  that  the  same  tallacy,  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  deceivet 
nopody,  which  **  may  deceive  half  the  world  if  diluted  in  a 
quarto  volume."* 

'  Fallacious  reasonings,'  says  Dr.  Wbately,  '  may  be  com^iared  to 
a  perplexed  and  entangled  mass  of  accounts,  which  it  requires  much 
sagacity  and  dose  attention  to  clear  up,  and  display  in  a  regular  and 
iptelligible  form ;  though  when  this  i$  once  accomplished,  the  whole 
appears  so  perfectly  simpte,  that  the  unthinking  are  apt  to  undervalue 
the  skill  and  pains  which  have  been  employed  upon  it/ — p.  151. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Whately  in  ascribing  the  little  esteem,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  has  been  held  by  modern 
inetaphysicians,  to  its  being  confounded  with  the  absurdities  of 
the  schoolmen ;  who  certainly  dressed  up  much  elaborate  trifling 
in  syllc^stic  forms,  and  deduced,  by  reasoning,  and  conse- 
quisntly  oy  syllogism,  from  false  premises,  many  very  absurd 
conclusions.      Modern  philosophers,   perceiving  this,    fancied 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  syllogism  in 
lieu  of  induction  ;  and  concludea  that,  in  order  to  avoid  similar 
errors,  it  was  necessary  to  discard  the  syllogism,  which  they 
thought  was  one  method  of  reasoning,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
induction,  which  they  imagined  was  another.     All  this  while, 
the  truth  was,  that  the  schoolmen  not  only  did  not  neglect  in- 
duction, but  entertained  a  far  more  accurate  and  certainly  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  the  difference  between  its  function 
and  that  of  syllogism,  than  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
any  philosopher  who  has  succeeded  them.     They  saw  clearly 
that  the  process  of  philosophizing  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  the 
aAcertaininent  of  premises,  and  the  deduction  of  conclusions. 
They  knew  that  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  concerned  only  the 
second  part  of  the  business  (which  alone  is  properly  called 
fteasoning)>  and  could  only  prevent  them  from  drawing  any 
coaclusion3  which  their  premises  did  not  warrant,  but  could  not 
furnish  any  test  of  the  truth  of  those  original  premises,  which 
are  not  deductions  from  any  prior   truths.     The  evidence  of 
these,  which  they  termed  apYai,  principia,  was  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  the  process  of  tne  mind  in  attaining  to  them  was 
termed  induction,     Tac  fi^v  ap-xag  rag  irtpi  eKa^ovj  IfiTreipia^  l?l 
wapaSovvat,  are  the  words  of  Aristotle  nimself  :f  and  both  his 
Analy  tipa  Priora  and  Posteriora  are  full  of  proofs,  that  he  con- 
sidered experience,  in  other  words,  induction^  to  be  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  all  knowledge :    the  apxat,  or  first  principles  of 

^  H^katelp,  p,  151. 
t  AfnUft.  Prwr.  lib.  L  cap.  30. 
l2 
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every  science  being  ascertained  by  induction,  and  all  other  truths 
being  deduced  from  them. 

That  this  should  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  style 
themselves  the  inductive  philosophers  of  modem  times,  is  the 
more  surprising,  inasmucn  as  it  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  their  prototype  and  idol.  Lord  Bacon.  That  great  writer, 
whom  it  is  now  fashionable  to  style  the  founder  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  a  title  which  he  himself  would  have  been  the  fore- 
most to  disclaim,  imputes  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men, not  to  their  neglecting  induction, — for  he  had  read  them— 
but  to  their  performmg  it  ill.  They  knew  that  all  knowledge 
must  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  observation  of  nature ;  but 
they  were  bad  observers,  and  had  even  (as  was  remarked  by 
lord  Bacon*)  fundamentally  wrong  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
proper  mode  of  directing  their  observations.  They  consequently 
generalized  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  arrived,  by  an  incorrect 
induction  indeed,  but  yet  by  induction,  at  general  principles, 
which  were  not  true,  but  which,  if  they  had  been  true,  would 
have  warranted  all  the  conclusions  wnich  they  deduced  from 
them.  The  merit,  therefore,  of  Bacon,  did  not  consist  in 
teaching  mankind  to  employ  induction  instead  of  syllogism,  but 
in  poinUng  out  to  them  the  insufficiency  of  the  mode  of  induction 
which  they  had  hitherto  relied  on,  and  communicating  some 
useful  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  better.  Since  his  time,  a 
more  efficacious  mode  of  interrogating  nature  (to  borrow  a  happy 
expression  of  his  own)  has  established,  that  throughout  some  of 
the  most  extensive  departments  of  natural  philosopny,  there  does 
not  exist  that  sort  of  connexion  between  different  truths,  which 
would  enable  us  to  deduce  one  of  them  from  another  as  the 
schoolmen  attempted  to  do.f    We  cannot  collect  the  ductility 

*  Siquidem  ex  nvAk  enumeratione  particularium  (ut  Dialectici  solent) 
ubi  non  invenitur  instantia  contradictoria,  vitiose  concluditur,  neque 
aliauid  aliud  hujusinodi  Inductio  producit  quam  conjecturam  probabilem. 
Quis  enim  in  se  recipiet,  cum  particularia,  quae  quis  novit,  aut  quorum 
meminit,  ex  un^  tantum  parte  compareant ;  non  delitescere  aliquid,^  <)uod 
omnino  repugnet  ?  Pennde  ac  si  Samuel  accjuievisset  in  illis  Ism  filiis 
quos  coram  s^ductos  videbat  in  domo,  et  minime  quaesivisset  Davidem 
qui  in  agro  aberat. — Bacon,  de  Augm,  Scient,  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

f  There  is,  however,  a  philosopher  of  our  times,  who  holds  this  error  in 
common  with  the  schoolmen,  and  (strange  to  say),  he  is  the  Coryphaeus  of 
their  modern  antagonists.  Dr.  Reid  imagined,  that  all  physical  facts  were 
in  their  nature  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  in  other  words,  capable 
of  being  proved  by  syllogism.  Misled,  like  the  schoolmen,  by 
geometrical  analo^es,  he  supposed  that  there  is,  corresponding  to 
every  physical  object,  an  essence,  which  we  do  not  know  indeed,  and 
which  our  faculties  probably  are  not  capable  of  being  cognizant  of; 

Vut  which|  neyerth^les3|  U  the  c»use  of  «U  t]ie  sensible  properties  of  t|ie 
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or  specific  gravity  of  a  body  which  we  have  never  seen^  from  the 
mere  knowledge  of  its  chemical  composition^  as  we  can  deduce 
all  the  other  properties  of  a  triangle  from  that  of  having  three 
sides.  But  we  are  not  even  now  entitled  to  blame  the  school- 
men, as  Dr.  Whately  himself  has  done,  for  "  regarding  the 
syllogism  as  an  engine  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  *  in 
other  words,  for  applying  general  reasoning  to  the  discovery  of 
physical  truth ;  smce  this  is  precisely  what  we  ourselves  very 
properl]^  do,  ^roughout  the  vast  field  of  astronomy,  and  of 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  any  one 
who  is  ac(][uainted  with  logic,  that  since  every  mathematical 
demonstration  consists  of  a  series  of  syllogisms,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  syllogism  must  be  at  least  coextensive  with  that  of 
mathematics.  Throughout  the  extensive  sciences  just  named, 
modem  philosophers  have  operated  (though  with  more  success) 
in  ihe  very  same  mode  which  the'  schoolmen  attempted :  they 
have  ascertained  by  induction  certain  very  general  facts; 
the  laws  of  motion,  that  of  gravitation,  of  the  reflection  and 
refiraction  of  light,  &c.  and  have  deduced  from  these,  by  a  series, 
sometimes  a  very  long  series,  of  syllogisms^  innumerable  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  past,  present,  and  even  future,  physical 
facts.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  practice  of  reproaching  the 
schoolmen  for  doing  precisely  what  we  do  ourselves,  should 
cease.  The  schoolmen  erred,  not  because  they  overlooked  the 
necessary  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  process  of  investigating 
truth,  to  which  the  syllogism  is  subservient,  but  because  they 
did  not  perform  the  other  and  equally  necessary  part  of  that 
process  with  the  same  unrivalled  skill,  with  which,  by  the  aid 
of  logic,  they  performed  that  part  of  it  with  which  alone  logic 
is  conversant. 

The  province  of  reasoning  in  the  investigation  of  truth  is 
immense.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  process  of  investigating 
mathematical  truths,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  process 
of  investigating  the  truths  of  astronomy,  and  mechanical  philo- 
sophy in  all  its  branches,  a  very  large  part  in  respect  of  the 
truths  of  morals,  politics,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human 


oinect,  and  from  which,  if  we  did  know  it,  those  sensible  properties  might 
all  of  them  be  deduced. 

The  most  extravagant  of  the  schoolmen  never  extended  the  province  of 
ratiodnation  so  far.  Their  euences  were,  for  the  most  part,  sensible  pro- 
perties, from  which  indeed  all  other  sensible  properties  could,  as  they 
unag^ed,  be  demonstrated,  but  which  were  themselves  indemonstrable, 
and  could  be  atscertained  by  induction  alone. — fide  I^eid  Qn  the  Intellec" 
tuml  Powers,  8vo.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  \7,  110,  119,  121. 
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mind  :  to  chemistry  and  physiology  alone  it  has  but  a  limited 
application.     Upon  reasoning  depends  the  correctness  of  our  in- 
ferences ;    upon  induction^  Uie  evidence  of  those  truths  from 
which  our  inferences  are  drawn.     The  philosophers  who  have 
spoken  in  such  high  terms  of  the  desirableness  of  an  inductive 
lo^ic,  meaning  thereby  rules  for  performtnj?  induction,  have 
said  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  but  the  rules  ofcorrect  dednoiion 
are  not  less  essential,  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  Aristotelian 
logic  that,  professing  only  to  give  rules  for  one  of  these  neces- 
sary operations,  it  anords  no  means  of  dispehsing  with  the  other. 
An  inductive  logic  would  be  highly  useml  as  a  supplement  to 
the  syllogistic  logic,  not  to  supersede  it.     ''  A  plough/'  says  Dr. 
Whately,  "  may  be  a  much  more  ingenious  and  vatuabto  instru- 
ment than  a  flail,  but  it  never  can  be  substituted  for  it"   [p. 
236].     Induction  has  usually  been  performed  in  a  mantier  so  ^- 
pirical,  that  it  is  almost  surprising  that  so  many  useful  trtiths 
should  have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  it ;  but  if  our  rules  of 
induction  were  as  specific  and  precise,  as  all  those  which  we 
have  hitherto  possessed  are  vague  and  general,  they  would  not 
contribute,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  correctness  of  our 
reasoning.    The  syllogistic  logic  affords  the  only  rules  which 
can  possibly  be  or  any  service  to  that  end.     It  is,  to  use  Dr. 
Whately 's  words,  not  an  art  of  reasoning,  but  the  art  of  rea- 
soning ;  "  the  logician's  object  being,  not  to  lay  down  principles 
by  which  one  may  reason,  but  by  which  all  must  reason,  even 
though  they  are  not  distinctly  aware  of  them  : — to  furnish  rules, 
not  which  may  be  followed  with  advantage,  but  which  caniiot 
possibly  be  departed  from  in  sound  reasoning  *"   [p.  22].     The 
syllogism  is  not  '*  a  peculiar   method  of  reasoning,"   but  '  a 
method    of  unfolding   and  analyzing  our  reasoning'  [p.  21]. 
Syllogistic  reasoning  is  not  a  kind  of  reasoning,  for  all  correct 
reasoning  is  syllogistic  :  and  to  reason  by  induction  is  a  recom- 
mendation which  implies  as  thorough  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  two  words,  as  if  the  advice  were,  to  observe  by 
syllogism. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  short  summitry  of  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Whately's  volume,  together  with  such  observations  as  may 
most  effectually  display  its  merits,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit plainly  one  or  two  imperfections  which  we  have  already 
glanced  at ;  and  which,  though  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
general  excellencies  of  the  work,  contribute,  nevertheless,  to 
render  it  both  a  less  clear  and  a  less  perfect  exposition  of  the 
syllogistic  logic,  than  it  might  have  been  made. 

After  an  Introduction,  consisting  of  a  brief  history  of  the 
science,  with  some  remarks  upon  its  utility,  the  most  intertirt^ 
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ing  portion  of  which  we  have  already  extracted.  Dr.  Whateiy 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  study  of  his  Compendium  of  Logic, 
by  what  he  terms  an  Analytical  Outline  of  the  Science.  This 
appears  to  us  an  extremely  happy  idea.  In  expounding  a  science 
vniich,  like  logic,  professes  to  teach  what  are  the  parts  which 

So  to  the  composition  of  any  ^ven  whole,  that  may  be  termed 
ie  synthetical  mode  of  teachinff,  which  commences  with  the 
separate  parts,  and,  after  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  na- 
ture, proceeds  to  shew  in  what  manner  they  must  be  put  to- 
gether in  order  to  form  that  whole,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
science  to  analyse :  while  that  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  properly  be  termed  analytical,  which  begins  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  examining  the  whole  as  it  exists  in  nature,  and, 
by  means  of  obsenration  and  experiment,  detecting  in  that 
whole  the  several  parts ;  thus  teaching  the  science  in  the  very 
order  in  which  it  must  have  been  originally  discovered.  The 
first  method,  which  begins  by  exhibiting  the  simple  elements, 
and  makes  the  learner  familiar  with  them  in  their  separate 
state,  before  any  of  their  combinations  are  introduced  to  his 
notice,  is  generally  the  best  adapted  for  teaching  him  the 
science ;  but  the  second  Is  better  calculated  for  persuading  him 
to  learn :  because  it  commences  with  what  is  already  familiar  to 
him  in  abtual  practice,  and,  gradually  leading  him  back  to  first 
principles,  eniBLoles  him  to  perceive,  at  each  step  in  the  analysis, 
the  practical  tendencjy  and  application  of  that  step :  whereas 
in  the  first  mode  he  is  made  to  go  through  the  wnole  science 
before  he  reaches  the  point  at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with 
hig  own  practice,  and,  therefore,  often  fails  of  perceiving  that 
it  has  any  practical  impUcation  at  all.  We  are  inclined  to  as- 
cribe Tery  much  of  tne  unpopularity  of  logic  as  a  science,  to 
the  circumstance,  that  wnters  on  the  subject  have  almost  uni- 
versally employed  the  synthetical  mode  of  exposition,  to  the 
exclusion  or  the  analytical ;  a  practice  which  can  be  advanta- 
geously adopted,  only  where  there  exists,  as  in  the  case  of 
geometry,  a  predisposition  in  favour  of  the  science  proposed  to 
be  communicated.  So  long  as  the  mode  in  which  logic  was 
invariably  taught  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  whole  science  before  arriving  at  the  evidence  of 
its  practical  utility,  it  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  all  who  did  not  possess  this  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject  should  hold  a  science  to  be  useless,  of  the  usefulness 
of  which  the  proof  had  never  reached  their  minds. 

This  obstacle  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
logic.  Dr.  Whateiy  has  for  ever  removed.  Tlie  masterly  sketch 
which  he  has  given  of  the  whole  science,   in  the  analytical 
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form^  preriously  to  entering  upon  a  mote  detailed  exposition 
of  it  in  the  synthetical  order^  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  this  volume,  as  an  elementary  work. 

'In  every  instance^*  says  he,  'in  which  we  reason,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  woitl^  t.  e.  make  use  of  arguments,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
refuting  an  adversary,  or  of  conveying  instruction,  or  of  satisfying 
our  own  minds  on  any  point,  whatever  may  he  the  subject  we  are 
engaged  on,  a  certain  process  takes  place  in  the  mind^  which  is  one 
and  the  same  in  all  cases,  provided  it  be  correctly  conducted/— p.  .18. 

On  this  important  psychological  or  metaphysical  fact,  de- 
pends the  whole  title  of  lo^c  to  be  considered  as  a  science ; 
and  our  author,  accordin^y,  is  at  great  pains  to  illustrate  it, 
and  to  refute  the  error  (fostered  by  the  prevailing  language  on 
the  subject)  of  supposing  that  mathematical  reasonmg,  and 
theological,  and  metaphysical,  and  political,  and  moral,  are  so 
many  different  A:tnd!s  q/*  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  reality,  what 
is  different  in  these  different  cases  is  not  the  mode  of  reason- 
ing, but  the  nature  of  the  premises,  or  propositions  yrom  which 
we  reason ;  precisely,  as  in  arithmetic,  the  process  of  calcula^ 
tion  is  the  same,  whether  the  numbers,  upon  which  the  calcu- 
lation is  performed,  be  numbers  of  men,  of  miles,  or  of  pounds.* 

'  In  pursuing  the  supposed  investigation,  it  will  be  found,  that 
every  conclusiqn  is  deduced,  in  reality,  from  two  other  propositions 
(thence  called  Premises)  5  for  though  one  of  these  may  he,  aad  com- 
monly is,  suppressed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  understood  as  admitted, 
as  may  easily  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  denial  of  the  sup- 
pressed premiss,  which  will  at  once  invalidate  the  argument.— -An 
argument  thus  stated  regularly  and  at  full  length,  is  called  a  Syllo- 
gism 5  which,  therefore  is  evidently  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  argument, 
but  only  a  peculiar /orm  of  expression,  in  which  every  argument  may 
be  stated.' — pp.  23,  24. 

Having  advanced  so  far  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
as  to  ascertain  that  every  conclusion  is  deduced  from  two 
premises,  the  next  step  is,  to  examine,  whether  the  nature 
of  the  premises  which  are  required  to  support  a  given  conclu- 
sion is  subject  to  any  general  law.  Pursuing  this  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Whately  shews,  that  in  one  of  the  premises,  something 
is  always  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  class,  in  which  class  it  is 
affirmed,  in  the  other  premiss,  thB,t  something  else  is  contained : 
from  which  two  assertions  it  is,  in  every  case  of  correct  reason- 
ing, concluded,  that  what  was  so  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
class,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  that  which  was  stated  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  class.     As  every  valid  argument  may 

•  Page  21. 
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be  reduced  to  this  form,  the  ]^rinciple  upon  which  the  abore 
conclusion  is  drawn,  and  which  is  termed  by  logicians  the 
dictum  de  omni  et  nulla,  is  the  universal  principle  of  all  reason- 
ing. It  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form,  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  the  syllogism  being  distinguished  by  figures. 

li  '  Any  thing  whatever,  predicated  of  a  whole  class, 

2.  'Under  which  class  something  else  is  contained, 

3.  *  May  be  predicated  of  that  which  is  so  contained.*— p.36. 

Every  valid  argument  is  a  case  of  this  general  principle ; 
every  fallacy  is  a  case  which,  while  it  seems  to  fall  under  the 
principle,  really  does  not. 

Having  thus  analysed  every  process  of  reasoning  into  the 
propositions  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  next  step  is  the 
analysis  of  a  proposition  into  its  two  terms,  its  subject  and  pre- 
dicate. And  nere,  from  the  inquiry,  what  predicates  are  appli- 
cable to  what  subjects,  arises  the  wnole  theory  of  classification, 
and  of  general  and  particular  names.  But  having  already  fol- 
lowed our  author  sufficiently  far  in  his  Analytical  Outline,  to 
give  an  adequate  conception  of  his  mode  of  proceeding,  we  shall 
stop  here,  particularly  as  we  do  not  think  him  quite  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  latter  part  of  the  analysis,  as  in  the  earlier. 

Having  thus  analysed  the  process  of  ratiocination  into  its 
simple  and  ultimate  elements.  Dr.  Whately  commences  a 
fuller  exposition  of  the  science  in  the  inverse  order;  and 
this,  in  contradistinction  to  his  Analytical  Outline,  he  terms  a 
Synthetical  Compendium. 

As  every  argument  consists  o{ propositions,  and  every  proposi- 
tion of  terms,  it  has  been  usual  with  writers  on  logic,  to  treat 
their  subject  under  three  heads,  namely.  Terms,  Propositions, 
and  Syllogism.  As  this  principle  of  distribution  arises  obviously 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Whately  has  adopted  it ; 
and  his  Synthetical  Compendium  consists  of  three  parts.  On 
the  third  part,  which  treats  of  arguments,  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  exposition 
extant,  of  this  brancn  of  the  science.  The  supplementary  account 
of  hypothetical  arguments  deserves  higher  praise ;  it  is  almost 
entirely  new :  comparatively  little  having  been  done  by  Aristotle 
or  his  followers,  either  for  reducing  the  theory  of  that  kind  of 
arguments  to  fixed  principles,  or  for  devising  rules  to  ensure 
correctness  in  the  practice.  We  do  not  think  by  any  means  so 
highly  of  the  two  introductory  parts,  on  Terms  and  Propositions. 
On  mese  important  subjects  it  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Whately 
not  only  has  not  improved  upon  the  expositions  given  in  former 
treatises  on  Ic^c,  but  has  not  even  availed  himself  of  all  the 
useful  matter  which  those  works  afford. 
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We  shall^  before  we  proceed  further^  endeavour  to  ^ve  ft 
^'   general  conception  of  what  was  done  by  the  Aristotelian  logi- 
cians in  these  two  departments  of  the  science. 

It  is  sometimes  saia>  and  in  a  certain  sense  with  truths  that 
these  philosophers  considered  Propositions  and  Terms  solely 
with  reference  to  their  employment  in  Reasoning ;  and  treated 
of  them>  in  their  books  of  logic,  no  further  than  was  necessary  for 
expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism.  But  if  by  this  it  be 
meant,  that  they  laid  down  no  doctrines  respecting  terms  and 
propositions,  except  what  were  required  to  enaole  them  to 
analyse  the  process  by  which  conclusions  are  dtawn  from  pre- 
mises, and  establish  rules  for  performing  that  process  correctly, 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  character  applies  to  a  small 
part  only  of  what  is  commonly  taught  in  logical  treatises  under 
these  two  heads.  For  the  mere  purposes  of  the  syllogism, — for 
securing  that  our  conclusions  shall  be  such  as  really  follow  from 
our  premises, — very  little  of  the  theory  of  terms  and  propositions 
is  necessary,  except  the  division  of  terms  into  General  and  Indi- 
vidual, of  propositions  into  Universal  and  Particular.  AdSjrmative 
and  Negative ;  with  the  rules  which  relate  to  what  logicians 
very  inappropriately  call  the  Distribution  of  Terms  ;*  to  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  add,  the  Conversion  and  iEquipoUency  of 
propositions.  This  is  all  that  is  strictly  necessary  by  way  of 
mtroduction  to  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  ;  and  it  is  but  just 
to  state  that  on  all  these  points  t)r.  Whately's  exposition  is 
completely  satisfactory. 

But  the  Aristotelian  logicians  did  not  stop  here,  nor  confine 
within  these  narrow  bounds  the  dominion  of  their  science. 
They  appear  to  have  included  in  their  idea  of  logic,  not  only 
the  principles  of  reasoning,  but  all  the  instructions  which  philo- 
NOphy  could  furnish  towards  the  right  employment  of  wprds, 
as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  trutn.  That  principles 
may  be  laid  down  and  rules  devised  to  that  end,  sufficient  in 
number  and  importance  to  constitute  a  science,  we  hold  to 
}m  indisputable ;    though  we  are  aware  that  in  this  opinion  Dr. 

Whately  does  not  concur.    Whether  that  science  should  be 

—  1 1  —  ' 

♦  The  name  of  a  class,  otherwise  called  a  general  term,  is  taken,  accord- 
livg  to  circumstances,  either  to  denote  anp  individual  trhatever  of  the  who  He 
ohss,  or  only  any  individual  whatever  of  some  part  of  it.  In  the  first  case 
the  term  is  said  to  be  distributed,  or  taken  distributively,  in  the  other,  not. 
Thus  in  the  proposition,  man  is  mortal,  in  which  the  terms  man  and  mortal 
are  respectively  names  of  classes,  the  word  man  stands  for  anjf  and  evertf 
man,  and  is  therefore  distributed;  but  the  word  mortal  is  not  Uistribtitea, 
bdng  taken  for  a  part  only  of  its  class ;  for  although  the  proposition 
attrms  that  every  man  is  mortal,  it  does  not  affirm  that  e?ery  mauls  et^crrfr- 
*nortal,  many  objects  being  mortal  which  are  not  men. 
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regarded  as  a  part  of  logic^  is  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature, 
and  one  which  common  usage  has  long  since  decided  in  Uie 
a£5nnatiTe.  But,  however  we  may  decide  with  respect  to  the 
names,  it  is  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  treatises  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophers  on  logics  that  we  find  all  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  lay  down  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
words,  generally,  as  an  instrument  of  thought ;  and  m  tnis  there 
was  tnuch,  which^  however  it  might  conduce  to  the  truth  or 
accurate  wording  of  the  premises  from  which  we  reason,  con* 
tribnted  nothing  to  the  correctneBS  of  the  ratiocination  itself. 

The  Aristotelians  did  not  carry  this  department  of  what  tney 
considered  as  logic,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  approaching  to 
that  which  th)3  theory  of  the  reasoning  process  attained  in  Uieir 
hands.     But  they  made  in  it  no  contemptible  proficiency ;   and 
notwithstanding   all  the   assistance  which  might  have    been 
derived   from  the  discoveries   of  Locke  and  Brown,   for   the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  philosophy,  modem  metaphysi- 
cians lUre  far  from  having  yet  followed  out  all  the  important 
hints,  which  the  so  much  ridiculed  schoolmen  afforded.     It  is 
true,  that  their  classification  of  names  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thingi  which  they  signify,  has   little  merit  in  the  outUne, 
though  much  in  some  of  the  details ;  but  their  classification  of 
names  according  to  the  mode  of  their  signification  (of  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Predicables  forms  a  part)  when  purified  from  the 
taint  of  ReaUsm'  which  adheres  to  the  expression  but  without 
infecting  the  substance,  constitutes  a  prodigious  step  in  the 
theory  of  naming  ;   a  step  which  few  among  their  modern  suc- 
cessors have  known  even  how  to  appreciate,  far  less  to  surpass. 
Their  classification  of  the  modes  o{ predication,  co-ordinate  with, 
and  founded  on  the  above  classification  of  terms,  and  the  further 
division  of  propositions  according  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  tney  rest  (for  such  in  reality  are  the  distinctions  of 
essential  2iXiA  accidental,  necessary  and  contingent,  propositions) 
clearly  prove  them  to  have  seen^  not  indeed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject^  but  deeper  into  it  than  the  generality  of  those  who 
have  constituted  themselves,  in  modem  times,  the  contemptuous 
assailants  of  the  school  logic.     If  we  add  to  what  has  beeii 
enumerated,  theirobservationson  Definition  and  Division,  which 
thoush  extremely  imperfect,  contain  the  germs  pf  many  truths 
which  are  still  waiting  to  be  developed,  we  shall  have  a  body  of 
materials,  not,  indeed,  entirely  adequate  to  the  purpose  con- 
templated by  Watts,  and  so  severely  condemned  by  our  author, 
of  laying  down  "rules  for  forming  clear  ideas,  and  for  guiding 
the  Judgment,"  but  containing  much  which  is  highly  conducive 
to  that  end,  and  which>  if  expanded,  systematized,  and  in  some. 
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few  points  corrected,  by  a  hand  competent  to  the  task,  would 
effect  nearly  all  that  any  body  of  instructions  or  system  of 
rules  can  possibly  accomplish,  in  a  direct  way,  towards  the 
purpose  which  Watts  had  m  view.  / 

In  the  Compendium  of  Aldrich,  commonly  called  the  Oxford 
Lo^c,  the  greatest  part  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  is  omitted,  and  the  remainder  most  lamely, 
imperfectly,  and  in  some  points  even  incorrectly,  ^ven.  This 
Treatise,  the  whole  of  whicn,  except  the  mere  technical  account 
of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  is  utterly  contemptible,  has  been 
for  many  years  the  text  book  in  use  at  the  only  academical 
institution  in  England  at  which  logic  forms  any  part  of  the 
established  course  of  education.  The  University  of  Oxford  did  not 
always  thus  confine  her  alumni  to  the  worst  book  extant  on  the 
science  which  she  still  compels  them  to  pretend"*^  to  learn ;  for  the 
very  best  account  which  we  have  ever  seen,  in  a  small  compass, 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  (a  work  written  by  a  Jesuit,  Du  Trieu, 
for  the  use  of  the  college  at  Douay)  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1662.t  This  circumstance,  and  the  degeneracy  which  it 
evinces,  form  an  appropriate  comment  upon  the  benefits  of 
richly-endowed  seminaries  of  education,  and  of  institutions 
generally,  in  which  the  quantity  of  service  does  not  regulate 
the  quantity  of  reward.  But  what  we  would  particularly 
observe  is,  that  this  treatise  of  Aldrich  is  almost  the  only  work, 
professing  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  with 
which  Dr.  Whately  appears  to  be  acquainted.  He  admits 
himself  to  have  taken  more  from  that  treatise  than  from  any 
other ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
Synthetical  Compendium  (the  supplement  and  a  few  passages 
excepted)  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Aldrich.  The 
exposition  of  the  syllogism  in  Aldrich  is  clear  and  accurate, 
and  that  of  our  author,  accordingly,  is  entitled  to  the  same 
praise  :  but  in  the  remainder,  though  he  has  corrected  some  of 
the  minor  oversights  of  his  predecessor,  he  has  in  general  fol- 
lowed him  so  closely  in  his  worst  parts,  that  it  is  almost  as 
impossible  to  gain  from  the  one,  as  from  the  other,  a  single 
clear  idea. 

We  cannot  select  any  passage  from  Dr.  *Whately's  work, 
which  so  forcibly  illustrates  all  that  we  have  advanced,  as  his 
account  of  the  Predicables.     This,  as  logicians  are  aware,  is  an 


*  We  use  this  strong  expression  upon  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
Dr.  Whately  himself.  The  words  are  ours ;  but  the  facts,  which  more 
than  bear  them  out,  may  be  learned  from  his  preface. 

t  This  excellent  treatise  has  recently  been  re-printed  by  a  subscription, 
«mon|f  several  students  of  logic,  for  the  convenience  of  use. 
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attempt  to  classify  general  terms,  t .  e.  names  which,  by  rirtae  of 
their  signification,  are  ap|>licable  in  one  and  the  same  sense  to 
an  indefinite  number  or  individuals.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Predicables,  these  terms  are  considered  as  capable  of  bein^ 
predicated,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  affirmea,  of  some  indi- 
vidual thing  or  things.  The  problem  is,  how  many  kinds  of 
general  names,  all  of  them  differing  in  their  mode  of  sigfufication, 
may  be  predicated  of,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  names 
of,  one  and  the  same  set  of  individual  objects.  Logicians  have 
determined  that  five  different  kinds  of  general  names  may  be 
80  predicated ;  and  have  called  them  Genus,  Species,  Differentia, 
Proprium,*  smd  Accidens.  These  are  called  Predicables,  and 
our  author,  after  Aldricli,  has  defined  them  as  follows : 

'  Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  several  things,  must  express 
dther  their  whole  essence,  which  is  called  the  Species ;  or  a  part  of  their 
essence  (viz.  either  the  material  part,  which  is  called  the  Genus,  or  the 
formal  and  distinguishing  part,  which  is  called  Differentia,  or  in  com- 
mon discourse,  characteristic)  or  something  joined  to  the  essence  ; 
whether  necessarily  (i.  e.  to  the  whple  species,  or,  in  other  words, 
universally,  to  every  individual  of  it),  which  is  called  a  Property 
[Proprium]] ;  or  contingently  (t.  e.  to  some  individuals  only  of  the  spe- 
cies), which  is  an  ^cciden^.— p.  62. 

To  render  this  intricate  and  involved  sentence  less  unintel- 
ligible. Dr.  Whately  subjoins  a  synoptical  table  of  the  Predi- 
oables,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

If  it  be  the  object  of  a  definition  to  render  that  clear,  which 
was  before  obscure,  our  author  can  scarcely  flatter  himself  that 
what  he  has  here  given,  is  entitled  to  the  name.  If  his  readers 
had  any  thing  approaching  to  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
predicables  before  (as  they  probably  had  of  Genus  and  Species) 
such  an  explanation  as  this  would  be  almost  sufSicient  to  throw 
^^— ^ii^ii—  ■         III  I  ■  11         <fc        II  —.»—■——— 

•  We  have  chosen  to  retain  the  latin  word  proprium,  instead  of  rendering 
it  (with  our  author)  hy  the  English  word  property.  Our  reason  is,  that  hy 
the  us8^e  of  the  English  languai^e,  property  includes  not  only  Proprium, 
but  Differentia  and  Accidens.  When  the  properties  of  a  thing  are  spoken 
of,  the  whole  of  its  attributes  are  generally  meant. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  thus  to  justify  our  departure  from  Dr. 
"Whately's  employment  of  the  word  property,  because  he  does  not  himself 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  he  has  used  that  term  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In  the 
preface  to  his  '*  Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  recently  published,  he  complains 
that  he  has  been  represented  as  speaking  of  accidental  properties  ;  tnis  he 
seems  to  think  extremely  unfair ;  but  it  is  obvious,  tnat,  in  the  ordinarv 
acceptation  of  the  words,  he  has  spoken  of  accidental  properties,  though 
not  m  the  special  meaning  (the  Second-Intention  as  he  would  say)  which 
he  has  thought  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  allowed  to  philotfopbical 
writerS|  to  affix  to  the  term  property, 
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back  the  whole  subject  into  inextricable  darkness  and  con- 
ftision. 

What  is  meant  by  the  essence  of  a  thing?  What  by  its  whok 
essence  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  word  man,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  species,  be  said  to  express  the  whok  essence  of  John  and 
Thomas  ?  Dr.  Whately  admits  elsewhere,  that  classification  is 
arbitrary  ;  we  may  therefore  constitute  our  species  as  we  will ; 
have  we  the  same  arbitrary  power  over  the  essences  of  tkings  t 
Supposing  the  essence  understood,  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  tne  material  part,  what  by  the  formal  or  distingakhing  part 
of  the  essence  ?  and  what  is  meant  by  something  joined  to  the 
essence  ?*  The  reader  will  probably  imagine  that  Dr.  Whately 
cannot  have  employed  so  many  unusual  expressions,  without 
somewhere  explaining  their  meaning;  but  no  explanation  is 
attempted  ;  it  is  throughout  assumed  that  the  reader  perfectly 
understands  all  these  phrases,  most  of  which  he  probably  w>m 
hears  of  for  the  first  time.  The  only  part  of  this  account  of 
the  predicables  which  is  intelligible,  is  incorrect :  we  mean  the 
distinction  drawn  between  Proprium  and  Accidens,  which  con- 
veys ideas  totally  different  from  those  which  logicians  have 
always  attached  to  the  terms,  nor  is  it  true  that  they,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  philosophers  or  writers  whatsoever,  haVe  used  the 
word  necessary  as  it  is  here  employed,  synonymously  with  uni- 
versal. That  crows  are  black,  is  a  universal  proposition,  and  a 
true  proposition,  but  did  any  person  ever  before  dream  of  cidling 
it  a  necessary  one  ?  Black,  as  applied  to  a  crow,  \»  the  very 
word  most  commonly  given  by  logicians  as  an  exaniple  of  an 
inseparable  accident ;  yet  our  author  classes  it  as  a  Proprium, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  he  is  altering  the  established 
classi^cation. 

All  this  while,  if  Dr.  Whately  had  looked  into  any  of  the 
more  celebrated  treatises  on  the  Aristotelian  logic,  he  would 
have  there  found  the  doctrine  of  the  predicables  placed  upon  a 
perfectly  distinct  and  intelUgible  foundation,  and  the  materials 
BO  well  prepared  for  a  thoroughly  philosophical  explanation  of 
general  terms,  that,  with  all  the  aids  which  modern  discoveries 
afford,  and  with  the  power  of  original  thinking  which  he  has 
elsewhere  displayed,  he  might  have  had  the  merit  of  carrying 


the  essence,  or  nature ;  but  this,  besides  that  it  is  only  interpretip^  One 
unintelligible  word  by  another,  is  an  interpretation  which,  surely,  on 
Inflection,  Dr.  Whately  vnll  not  abide  by.  He  says,  that  the  sjmies 
expresses  the  whole  essence  of  a  thing;  now  he  can  scarcely  mean  to  wnop> 
that  it  expresses  the  whole  nature.  Horse  do^s  not  surely  es^r^ss  t)ie 
whole  nature  of  Eclipse,  or  Bucephalus. 
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this  important  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
almost  to  perfection. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Whately's 
explanation  of  the  Predicables  as  insufficient,  without  showing, 
by  an  experiment  of  our  own,  that  a  better  explanation  might 
be  made.  We  shall  therefore  make  the  attempt,  giving  due 
notice  to  those  who  may  think  the  following  dissertation  too 
dry,  that  if  they  please  they  may  pass  it  over. 

With  respect  to  Oenus  and  Species,  we  shall  drop  the  un- 
meaning phrases  copied  by  our  author  from  Aldrich,  and  which 
do  not  bear  the  remotest  analogy  to  any  thing  in  Aristotle,  or 
Porphyry,  or  any  of  the  more  distinguished  of  their  followers, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  an^  class,  consi- 
dered as  comprehended  in  a  larger  class,  is  a  species  ;  and  vice 
vend,  the  larger  class,  considered  as  comprehending  the  smaller, 
iis  a  genus.  This  we  take  to  be  the  ordinary  and  received 
meanmg  of  the  terms,  and  it  accords  with  the  sense  in  which 
the  Ajistotelian  logicians  used  them.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
W)rt  of  species  which  they  held  to  be  the  species  icar  tSo^^v, 
toore  peculiarly  a  species  than  any  other,  species  specialisstma 
ad  thjey  termed  it,  and  that  was,  the  lowest  species  in  any  given 
classification ;  a  species  which  they  fancied  could  not  be  any 
further  subdivided  into  species,  but  only  into  individuals.  This 
iioiicm  was  evidently  a  result  of  the  fundamental  enor  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosopners,  which  consisted  in  not  perceiving  that 
classificaHon  is  armfrary.  They  did  not  consider,  that  we  may 
erect  any  set  of  individual  things  into  a  species,  which  have  any 
quality  in  common  among  themselves,  distinguishing  them  from 
others  ;  they  did  not  see  that  it  depends  upon  our  choice  what 
shall  be  the  lowest  species,  but  fancied,  that,  when  they  had 

Proceeded  to  a  certain  length  in  the  division,  they  reached  the 
>west  species,  and  that  there,  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  the^ 
were  compelled  to  stop.  This  was  their  error;  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  inventor  of  the  maxim  that  the 
Bpecies  expresses  iStie  whole  essence  of  a  thing,  coidd  be  alto- 
gether free. 

When  this  appendage  is  detached  from  it,  the  distinction 
between  Oenus  and  Species  is  nothing  more  than  the  difference 
between  a  larger  class  and  a  smaller.  There  is  a  broader  line 
of  distinction  oetween  these  two  predicables  and  the  other  three. 
Differentia,  Prbprium,  and  Accidens ;  between  such  words  as 
nnimai,  or  man,  and  such  words  as  white,  carnivorous,  or  nttional. 
All  nomenclature  is  connected  with  some  classification  :  and 
ui  all  clactti^cation  there  are  two  ideas  involved,  that  of  the 
ff^epenHes  w  attrihutes  vrfaicfa  feim  the  basis  of  the  classification^ 
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and  that  of  the  thitigs  which  compose  the  classes  themselves. 
Thus,  when  animals  are  divided  into  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
so  forth,  we  are  to  consider,  with  regard  to  the  word  ^h  for 
example,  first,  the  things  comprised  in  the  class  (which  are 
sharks,  lampreys,  eels,  salmon,  8cc.)>  and  next,  the  qualities 
common  to  all  these^things  (that  of  being  cold-blooded,  breath- 
ing by  gills,  living  in  the  water,  &c.),  on  account  of  which  they 
are  erected  into  a  class,  and  which  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
the  class,  since  any  animal,  or  other  object,  not  possessing  all 
these  qualities,  would  not  be  termed  a  ^h.  The  Aristotelian 
logicians  did  not  overlook  this  important  distinction  between 
the  two  constituent  parts  which  maice  up  the  signification  of  a 
name,  the  things  which  it  is  imposed  upon,  and  the  properties 
on  account  of  which  it  is  imposed.  They  called  the  former  the 
significatum  materiale  of  the  term,  the  latter  its  significatum 
formale:  and  they  sometimes  said  that  it  denoted  the  one,  and 
connoted  the  other.  The  word  man  denotes  John,  Thomas,  and 
all  other  men ;  it  connotes  rationality,  the  human  form,  and 
whatever  other  may  be  the  qualities  which  the  name  imports, 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  would  be  withheld.  The  word 
white  connotes  the  property  of  whiteness ;  it  denotes  snow, 
silver,  milk,  and  all  other  thmgs  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
possessing  that  property,  we  term  white. 

Now,  althougn  aU  names  which  denote  classes  of  things  (and 
such  are  all  the  predicables)  signify  both  the  class  itself,  and 
the  attributes  which  constitute  it  a  class  ;  or,  to  speak  techni- 
cally, denote  the  class,  and  connote  the  attributes ; — there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  the  case  of  Genus  and  Species  the  idea  of  the 
class  itself  is  the  leading  idea ;  in  the  other  three  predicables,  it 
is  the  idea  of  the  attribute.  When  we  hear  the  word  man,  our 
attention  is  directed,  first  to  the  object,  and  from  that  to  the 
qualities  which  are  implied  in  the  name,  and  but  for  which  it 
would  not  have  received  the  name ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  we 
hear  the  words  rational,  or  white,  the  quality  of  rationality  or 
whiteness  is  the  first  idea  which  is  suggested  to  £he  imagina- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  the  white  or  rational  thing  is  merely 
secondary.  So  perfectly  is  the  idea  of  the  quality  here  the 
leading  iaea,  that  adjectives  are  frequently  described  to  be  the 
names  of  qualities,  which,  in  reality,  they  are  not ;  all  names  of 
qualities,  as  goodness  for  example,  beinc  substantives.  Adjec- 
tives are  names  of  things,  considered  as  having  qualities ;  but  in 
which,  the  quality  being  fixed,  and  the  things  variable,  the  idea 
of  the  quality  predominates  over  that  of  the  thing. 

It  remains  to  show  in  what  manner  the  three  adjective  pre- 

i^c^blesi  Diff^rQutiai  Proprimna  and  AQcidenSi  ar^^i^tingtMsb^ 
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from  one  another ;  how  we  are  to  decide  whether  any  name,  in 
which  the  idea  connoted,  that  of  the  attribute,  is  the  principal 
idea,  should  be  considered  as  a  Differentia,  a  Proprium,  or  an 
Accidens,  of  a  given  class.  We  say  a  class,  because  we  do  not 
consider  the  first  two  of  these  terms  to  be  apphcable  to  an 
individual. 

Now  here,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  definitions  of  the  school- 
men are  precise,  ana  their  classification  perfect.  The  attributes, 
according  to  them,  might  be  either 

1.  Essential,  and  then  the  term  connoting  it  was  a  Differentia ; 
2.  Accidental,  but  necessary,  and  then  the  term  connoting  it 
was  a  Proprium ;  or  3.  Accidental  and  not  necessary,  and  then 
the  term  connoting  it  was  an  Accidens. 

To  render  this  classification  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  explain  what  was  here  meant  by  essential  and  acci^ 
dental,  necessary  and  contingent. 

It  By  theessence,  and  the  essential  properties,  of  a  class, 
were  meant  the  properties  which,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
are  implied  in  its  name,  or,  to  use  the  technical  expression,  con^ 
noted  by  it.  The  essence  of  the  class  man  consists,  according 
to.  this  definition,  of  life,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
rationality,  aiid  the  human  form.  There  are  many  other  proper* 
ties  which  are  both  common  to  all  mankind,  and  peculiar  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  essential,  because,  if  a  race  were  dis- 
covered destitute  of  these  properties,  they  would  yet,  according 
to  the  established  meaning  of  the  word  man,  be  called  men,  if 
they  possessed  the  other  attributes  which  we  have  named.  All 
this  IS  plainly  implied,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  in  the 
scholastic  definition  of  essence.  All  properties,  says  the  defi- 
nition, are  of  the  essence  of  man,  without  which  man  can  neither 
be,  nor  be  conceived  to  be ;  that  is,  without  which,  an  object, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  properties,  will  not  be  called  man. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  as  classification  is  arbitrary,  and  nomen- 
clature equally  so,  the  word  man  might,  if  we  had  so  chosen, 
have  implied  any  other  properties,  instead  of  these.  What 
should  or  should  not  be  essential  properties  of  man,  depended 
upon  the  will  of  those  who  framed  the  class,  and  imposed  the 
name.  But  the  convenience  of  framing  such  a  class,  and  giving 
it- a  common  name,  has  been  so  obvious,  that  all  mankind  have 
concurred  in  the  classification ;  and  so  long  as  we  profess  to 
adhere  to  the  established  nomenclature,  it  does  not  depend 
upon  us  what  shall  be  the  essential  properties  of  the  class, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  to  the  usage  of  language, 
to  fix  what  is  implied  in  the  name. 

Every  property  which  was  pf  the  essence  of  a  species,  every 

VOL.  IX,— w.  B«  M 
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property  implied  in  the  name  of  a  specien,  might  be  termed, 
according  to  the  schoolmen,  a  Differentia  of  that  species.  But 
there  was  this  further  distinction,  that,  as  some  of  tne  properties 
which  were  common  to  the  species,  and  implied  in  its  name, 
might  also  be  common  to  some  larger  class  or  Oenus,  including 
the  species,  and  might  be  implied  in  the  name  of  that  likewise, 
these  properties  were  said  to  constitute  a  Generic  Difference,  with 
respect  to  the  species,  while  the  remainder  of  its  essential 
properties,  which  were  implied  in.  the  name  of  the  species  but 
not  implied  in  that  of  the  genus,  and  which  senred  consequently 
to  distmguish  the  given  species  from  other  species  of  the  same  ^>. 
|[enus,  were  termed  its  Bpecific  Difference.  Of  the  four  pvop^v 
ties  above  enumerated  as  essential  to  the  class  man^-^-life,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  are  implied,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  that  class,  but  in  the  name  of  the  superior  genus,  animal,  and 
are  therefore  termed  the  Differentia  Geniriea  of  man,  while 
rationality  and  the  human  figure,  not  being  implied  in  the  word 
animal,  serve  to  distinguish  the  species  man  from  the  other 
species  of  that  genus,  and  are  called  its  Differentia  Speoifiea. 

2»  All  properties  or  attributes  which  were  possessed  by  the 
thing,  but  not  implied  in  the  name,  and  were  therefore  exclude 
ed  from  the  rank  pf  essential  properties,  were  called  accidental 
properties  of  the  class,  and  were  said  to  be  predicated  of  it  by 
accident,  leuru  <rt;/tij3i^m(6c»  because  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  tl>ey  were  true  of  the  whole  class,  not  having  been  in  any 
degree  taken  into  account  when  the  class  was  framed,  and  thie 
objects  which  were  to  be  comprised  in  it  parcelled  out. 

Accidental  properties  were  further  subdivided  into  those  which 
were  nece$8arj/  and  those  which  were  not  necessary ;  which  were, 
as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  contingent.  The  first  kind  of  pro* 
perty  (or  rather  the  name  which  connotes  it)  was  called  Pro* 
prium,  the  second  Accidens.  We  shall  endeavour  to  expkuH 
this  remaining  distinction  without  reference  to  our  antnor's 
strange  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  necessary ^ 
as  applied  tP  a  property  or  a  proposition. 

Of  the  properties  of  a  class,  there  are  some  which,  as  w« 
have  before  seen,  are  implied  in  its  name,  and  these  are  called 
its  emntial  properties  ;  but  there  are  some  also,  which,  although 
not  implied  in  the  name  of  the  species,  are  capable  of  being 
demonstratively  deduced  from  tb.ose  which  are  :  and  these  were 
the  properties  to  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  applied  thm 
name  Proprium*  Thus  the  property  of  being  bounded  by  three 
sftraight  lines  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the  class  Triangle,  and 
is  one  of  its  essential  properties :  the  property  of  having  the 
sum  of  its  ai3igks  equal  to  two  right  angles  may  be  shown^  by 
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demonitration,  to  follow  from  this  essential  property,  but  is  not 
itself  an  essential  property,  not  being  implied  in  the  name; 
for,  if  we  were  to  discover  that  Euclid's  demonstration  is  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  two  properties  are  not  co-extensive,  the  name 
would  certainly  follow  tne  former  nroperty,  not  the  latter. 
Being  an  accidental  property,  therefore,  and  yet  a  necessary 
property,  because  the  supposition  of  its  being  taken  away,  while 
the  essential  properties  of  a  triangle  remain,  "  implicat  mani- 
festam  contradictionem,"*  it  is  termed  a  Proprium.  All  other 
accidental  properties  are  called  simply  by  the  name  of  Accidens. 
-^  All  the  five  Predicables,  with  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, may  be  exhibited  in  a  Synoptic  Table  of  the  following 
form : — 

PltBX>fCA^LEs,  or  General  Terms  capable  of  being 

predicated  of  a  Class. 


Tb^aameof         Tl>twwMor  Any pwywtf  iipiitd  Avjr pnpcrtjr bdoogiQi to 


thf  ckiw  iMf,      my  larger  ctoM         ia  th«  name  of  the  dan ,  Uie  cfaHs,  but  sot  implied 

SfjKiBS.  whidi  iqdndesit,  DirpcftSHTiA.  in  Itf  name. 


Gmrus. 


^r 


'impUed  Hke-    ImpUedfaithe*'  4.  5.         ^ 

wiie   in    the    name  of  tlie    Capable      of    Not    ea|pabl» 


name  of  tbe  girm     alaai,  beinf  deduced  of   being    lo 

laxger     daa^  butnotiathat  bjr  demonstra-  deduced, 

Qenerie   IHJ-  of  the  bnger  tkm      from        Acciosirt* 

fcrtme,  4«i,  tptcffU  aomeprop«t|r 


OIl^MM.         impUediatbe 
name  of  tbe 
eUttf, 
PaontnTM. 


When  thus  expressed,  the  Aristotelian  classification  of  general 
terms  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible .f  It 
i^  also  evident,  that  the  classification  is  complete ;  that  it  com- 
prehends every  thing  which  can  be  truly  predicated  of  a  class.  It 
does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  aflTord  any  illustrations  or  proofs 
of  its  vast  uHlity,  especially  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
original  foundation  of  human  Knowledge,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  But  we  may  have  occasion  here- 
after, in  touching  upon  that  more  extensive  subject,  to  follow 
Out  some  of  the  above  observations  to  their  ulterior  consequences : 

^  Cradcanthorp,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

t  Tk^  abovs  account  of  the  last  three  Predicables  has  been  chiefly  drawn 
fkom  Du  Trisu,  Grackanthorp,  Burgersdicius,  and  other  eminent  ex- 
IMwnders  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  There  is  not  one  thought  in  the  text 
i^hich  was  i^ot  adopted,  with  or  without  additional  dev^opment,  from 
^liose  excellent  writers,  except  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of 
d^Beoces  and  essential  properties.  And  although,  on  this  point,  their 
^i^iBtioa  if  not  thft  asms  mth  that  in  the  taxi,  it  manifisstljr  leads  to  it, 
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and^  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  sufficient^  as  a  protectioQ^ 
against  the  accusation  of  elaborate  trifling,  to  observe,  that  to 
point  out,  and  make  plain  and  intelli^ble,  distinctions  which 
realli/  exist,  whether  it  be  attended  with  immediate  practical 
consequences  or  not,  at  least  conduces  always  to  the  clearness 
of  our  ideas. 

We  shall  not  here  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate confusion,  in  our  author's  mind,  between  the  words 
necessary  and  universal,  has  vitiated  a  great  part  of  what  he  has 
said  on  the  subject  of  Propositions.  But  there  is  one  point 
remaining — a  point  of  very  great  importance — on  which  we  think 
that  Dr.  Whately  has  profited  little  by  the  discoveries  of 
modern  metaphysicians ;  it  is  the  subject  of  Definition. 

'  A  Nominal  Definition,*  says  he,  '  (such  as  are  those  usually  found 
in  a  dictionary  of.  one's  own  language)  explains  only  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  by  giving  some  equivalent  expression,  which  may  happen  to 
be  better  known.  Thus  you  might  define  a  "  Term,*'  that  which 
forms  one  of  the-extremes  or  boundaries  of  a  proposition ;  and  a  ''  Pre- 
dicable,'*  that  which  maybe  predicated  j  ^^  decalogue,"  ten  command- 
ments ;  ^'  telescope,"  an  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects,  &c. 
A  Real  Definition  is  one  which  explains  and  unfolds  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  and  each  of  these  kinds  of  definition  is  either  accidental  or 
essential.  An  essential  Definition  assigns  (or  lays  down)  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  essence  (or  nature) .  An  accidental  definition  (which  is 
commonly  called  a  description)  assigns  the  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  essence,  viz.  Properties  and  Accidents  (e.  g,  causes,  effects,  &c.) 
thus,  ^'  man"  may  be  described  as  ''  an  animal  that  uses  fire  to  dress 
hisfood,  &c."*— p.  71. 

We  do  not  intend  to  comment  upon  the  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion of  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  occasioned  by  the 
unhappy  imperfection  of  our  author's  explanation  of  the  pre- 
dicates ;  but  to  observe,  that  the  distinction  between  nominal 
and  real  definitions,  between  definitions  of  words  and  what  are 
called  definitions  of  things,  although  conformable  to  the  ideas 
of  most  of  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  be  maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition  is  ever 
intended  to  ''  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing."  It 
is  some  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  that  i;ione  of  those  writers 
who  have  thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things,  have 
ever  succeeded  in  discovering  any  criterion  by  which  the  defi- 
nition of  a  thing  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  propo- 
sition relating  to  the  thing.  The  definition,  they  say,  unfolds 
the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition  can  unfold  its  whole 
nature  ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  quality  whatever  is 
predicated  of  the  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its  nature.  The  " 
true  state  of  t^e  case  we  take  to  be  this  : — ^All  definitions  are  of 
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names,  and  of  names  only :  but,  in  some  definitions,  it  is  clearly 
apparent,  that  nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  while,  in  others,  besides  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a 
Uun^  correspon^Ung  to  the  word.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not 
imphed  in  any  given  case,  cannot  be  coUected  from  the  mere 
form  of  the  expression.  "A  centaur  is  an  animal  with  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  and  the  lower  parts  of  a  horse ;"  and  ''  A 
tnangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure  with  three  sides,''  are,  in  form, 
expressions  precisely  similar;  although  in  the  former  it  is 
not  implied  that  any  ihin^,  conformable  to  the  term,  really 
exists,  while  in  the  latter  it  is ;  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting, 
in  bodi  definitions,  the  word  means  for  is.  In  the  first  expres- 
sion, "  a  centaur  means  an  animal,'^  8cc.,  the  sense  would  remain 
unchanged :  in  the  second,  **  a  triangle  means,"  &c.  the  mean- 
ing womd  be  altered,  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  proposition  expres* 
sive  only  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular sign. 

There  are,  therefore,  expressions,  commonly  passing  for  defi- 
nitions, which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  call 
an  expression  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition.  Its 
difference  from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a 
definition,  but  a  definition  and  something  more.  The  definition 
above  ^ven  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises,  not  one,  but  two 
propositions,  perfectly  distinguishable  :  the  one  is,  '^  There  may 
exist  a  figure  bounded  by  three  straight  lines  :'^  the  other^  ''and 
this  fi^re  may  be  termed  a  triangle.'^  The  former  of  these 
propositions  is  not  a  definition  at  all ;  the  latter  is  a  mere 
nominal  definition,  or  explanation  of  the  use  and  application  of 
a  term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  may 
therefore  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  train  of  reasoning  :  the 
latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false ;  the  only  character  it  is 
susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  the 
ordina^  usage  of  language. 

We  have  much  to  say,  likewise,  on  Dr.  Whately's  Essential 
and  Accidental  Definitions,  his  Separable  and  Inseparable 
Accidents,  Sec.  But  we  have  said  enough,  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  in  the  tone  of  criticism,  upon  his  Synthetical  Compen- 
dium. In  our  examination  of  the  remainder  of  his  work,  we 
shall  have  the  less  invidious  office  of  displaying  merits  rather 
dian  of  detecting  faults. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  Treatise  on  Fai- 
lles, and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Province  of  Reasoning. 
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The  subject  of  Fallacies  has  not  been  disregarded  by  logical 
writers.  In  most  treatises  of  logic,  a  chapter  nas  been  deroted 
to  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  them.  But  logiciatis 
have  not,  hitherto,  elicited  much  that  is  recondite  or  valuable 
on  this  subject.  They  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  whole  vigour 
of  their  intellects  in  laying  down  principles  and  rules^  by  the 
application  of  which  a  fallacy,  if  any  exist  in  an  ai^ment^  may 
be  detected ;  and  to  have  expended  little  philosophy  in  devising 
the  means  of  distinguishing  what  kind  of  fallacy  it  was,  in  what 
ca$€s  such  a  fallacy  was  roost  to  be  apprehended,  and  by  what 
previous  habits  the  mind  might  be,  with  the  greatest  probable 
efficacy,  protected  against  its  approach.  Perceiving  dtearly,  in 
this  division  of  the  subject,  the  ineptitude  of  Aldrich,  whose 
deficiencies,  however,  in  this  instance  are  no  greater  than  thosift 
of  much  abler  writers.  Dr.  Whately  has  left  the  beaten  track 
of  his  predecessors,  and  applied  his  own  powers  of  thought  to 
the  task  of  describing,  characterizing,  and  classing,  fallacies. 

The  reader  who  should  expect  to  find,  in  this  excellent  dis- 
sertation, a  dry  catalogue  of  names  or  a  string  of  technicd 
definitions,  would  be  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  its  perusal. 
It  abounds  with  apt  examples  and  illustrations  drawn  fihom 
almost  all  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  range  of  humoti 
knowledge,  and  is  interspersed  with  many  just  and  acute  ob- 
servations on  the  errors  of  controversialists,  the  mental  habits 
by  which  the  liability  to  be  deceived  by  fallacies  is  heightened 
of  decreased,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

From  the  examples  here  eiven  of  fallacious  arguments,  much 
instruction  may  be  derived  of  a  nature  not  strictly  logical; 
since  the  refutation  of  a  sophism,  be  it  in  what  science  it  may, 
is  in  itself  a  good,  indepenaently  of  its  use  as  an  exercisej  to 
fit  the  mind  for  detecting  and  avoiding  others.  In  the  Prefkce 
to  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  lately  published.  Dr.  Whately 
complains  that  some  have  blamed  him  for  availing  himself  of 
these  examples  as  a  vehicle  for  opinions  of  his  own^  in  wfaicb 
the  persons  by  whom  he  is  thus  criticiied  do  not  concur*  We 
know  not  who  are  the  persona  thus  alluded  to,  but  the  objec- 
tion, by  whomsoever  made,  is  (as  it  seems  to  us)  extremely  nii* 
reasonable.  If  logic  be  of  use  for  the  establishment  of  any 
truths,  they  must  be  truths  which  need  establishment — truths 
which  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  some  of  thoae  to  whom 
they  are  presented  may  not  immediately  admit.  For  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  the  diamite 
should  exist,  or  at  least  be  capable  of  existing.  There  is  Uttle 
use  in  trying  an  argument  by  logical  rules  when  it  is  sufficiently 
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cle^r  tdreftdy  whether  it  be  Talid  :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are 
firmly  perftnaded,  that  the  extremely  familiar  and  obvious 
arguments!  by  which  logical  writers  have  in  general  illustrated 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllo^sm,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  low  estimation  in  which  the  science  is  commonly  held  by 
superficial  persons,  who,  finding  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  Work  professing  to  deliver  the  Art  of  R^soning,  that 
art  is  never  once  employed  to  establish  a  single  truth  of  which 
any  man  could  dotibt^  or  refute  one  sophism  by  which  he  could 
ht  an  instant  be  deceived,  had  some  colour  for  representing 
logic  as  a  mere  nomenclature,  and  applying  to  it  what  was 
wittily  said  bf  a  sister  science,  that 

-^-^ — ^-i—  "  An  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools." 

til  Udoptin^,  however,  the  more  judicious  course,  of  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  logic  by  means  of  arguments  of  which 
the  &k>tindliess,  or  fallacy  could  not  so  readily  be  perceived 
without  the  aid  of  those  principles,  the  teacher  of  that  science 
^xposeiEi  himdelf  to  another  dangler,  from  which  we  cannot  say 
that,  in  otLx  opinion.  Dr.  Whately  has  always  been  quite  suc- 
cessful In  guarding  himself.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  mo^t  unerring  skill  in  the  application  of  logical  rules 
will  hot  protect  the  reasoner  from  raise  conclusions  if  his 
premises  are  unsound.  Now,  although  his  error,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  such  a  cause,  is  in  no  wise  imputable  to  lo^ic,  its 
apparent  absurdity  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  scientific 
apparatus  with  which  he  has  so  cautiously  protected  himself 
ttdta  falling  into  any  conclusion  but  that  to  which  his  false 
premises  legitimately  lead.  So  likewise  if,  in  order  to  refute 
pppdnents,  a  logician  permits  himself  to  fill  up  a  suppressed 
link  of  their  argument  with  a  proposition  which  they  allow  to 
he  false,  when  one  which  they  aflSrm  to  be  true  would  equally 
have  sufficed  to  support  their  conclusion,  and  by  this  method 
gains  an  easy  victory  over  an  argument  which  was  never  main- 
tain^— the  adversary,  being  perhaps  ignorant  of  logic,  and 
thinking  himself  logically  confuted  when  his  reason  tells  him 
that  he  is  not  substantially  so,  is  likely  enough  to  conclude  that 
the  l*ule8  of  logic  afford  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  validity  of 
ail  argument.    Thus  Dr.  Whately  says, 

'  ^  If  a  man  expatiates  on  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  thence 
atgues  that  the  government  is  tyrannical,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
assume  eilher  that  ''  every  distressed  country  is  under  a  tyranny,'* 
which  is  a  manifest  falsehood,  or  merely  that  "  every  country  under 
a  tyranny  is  distressed,**  which,  however  true,  proves  nothing,  the 
middle  term  hong  tmdistributeiL' — p.  137. 
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With  submission,  we  would  observe,  that  the  supposed  rea- 
soner  need  not  maintain  either  the  false  proposition,  or  that 
which  does  not  prove  the  conclusion:  he  might  assume,  not 
that  •'  every  distressed  country  is  under  a  tyranny,*'  but  that 
every  country  which  is  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  rich  mineral 
productions,  a  situation  highly  favourable  to  commerce,  and  an 
orderly,  inteUigent,  and  industrious,  population,  may,  if  it  be 
distressed,  impute  its  miseries  to  the  tyranny,  or,  at  least,  to 
the  vices,  of  its  government.  And  it  might  be,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  in  question  were  in  accordance  with  the 
above  hypothesis.  Dr.  Whately  has  therefore,  with  much  os- 
tentation of  logic,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  refute  this  argument : 
which,  indeed,  like  many  other  arguments  in  which  the  pre- 
mises only  are  disputable,  and  not  the  justness  of  the  illation, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  sophism  according  to  circumstances,  and 
consequently  does  not  admit  of  any  general  refutation.  We 
are  sure  that  our  author  cannot  justly  impute  so  flagrant  aa 
abuse  of  logical  principles  to  Mr.  Bentham,  upon  whose  Book 
of  Fallacies  he  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  severe  [p.  194,  note.] 
We  mention  these  things  merely  because  we  mijok  it  ri^t 
to  shew  that  they  have  not  escaped  our  observation.  We 
should  deserve  contempt  if  such  faults  as  these,  in  matters 
only  incidental  to  the  main  subject,  could  afiect  our  estimation 
of  the  work  as  a  scientific  treatise,  or  even  materially  alter  our 
feeUngs  towards  the  author.  For  the  man  who  labours,  whether 
from  superetition  or  self-interest,  to  keep  back  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  we  reckon  it  no  apology  that  the  evil  which 
he  does  he  is  besotted  enough  to  mistake  for  good :  but  every 
one  who  is  really  and  efficiently  engaged  in  enlightening  man- 
kind, we  regard,  howsoever  we  may  dissent  from  some  of  his 
views,  as  a  confbderate  and  brother  in  arms,  a  fellow  labourer 
in  the  same  great  cause  with  ourselves.  If  our  advances  are 
not  met  with  equal  cordiality,  that  does  not  afiect  our  duty ; 
the  admirable  purpose  of  this  volume,  and  the  immense  good 
which  it  is  efiecting,  would  be  a  sufficient  atonement  for  twenty 
times  the  number  of  trespasses  against  candour  and  the  rules 
of  fair  and  honourable  controversy,  which  can  be  discovered  in 
it.  The  number  of  bigots  and  knaves  in  the  world  is  not  so 
small,  nor  the  friends  of  improvement  so  numerous,  that  any 
portion  of  the  indignation  due  to  the  first  can,  with  any  justice, 
be  diverted  to  the  second. 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Province  of  Reasoning  exhibits  a 

S eater  reach  of  thought,  and  power  of  original  investigation, 
an  is  shewn  in  any  other  part  of  the  volume.     It  is  divided 
into  five  chapters.     Ist^  On  Induction.    2nd,  On  the  Discovery 
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of  Truth.    3rd,  On  Inference  and  Proof.    4th,  On  Verbal  and 
Real  Questions.    5th,  On  Realism. 

In  the  chapter  on  Induction,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  our 
author  to  prove  that  induction  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally considered,  a  distinct  kind  of  argument  from  the  syllogism. 

^  This  mistake,*  he  observes,  '  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  a 
vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  word  induction,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  process  of  mvesHgation,  and  of  collecting 
facts ;  sometimes  the  deducing  an  inference  from  those  facts.  The 
former  of  these  processes  (i.  e,  that  of  observation  and  experiment) 
is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  SyUogism ; 
but  then  it  is  not  a  process  of  argument ;  the  latter,  again,  is  an 
aigumentative  process;  but  then  it  is,  like  all  other  arguments, 
capable  of  being  Syllogistically  expressed.*— -p.  208. 

'  In  the  process  of  reasoning,'  he  continues,  '  by  which  we  deduce, 
firom  our  observation  of  certain  known  cases,  an  inference  with 
respect  to  unknown  ones,  we  are  empk>ying  a  syllogism  in  Barbara 
with  the  migor  *  Premiss  suppressed  -,  that  being  always  substantiaUy 
the  same,  as  it  asserts,  that  '^  what  belongs  to  the  individual  or  indi- 
riduals  we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  class  under  which 
they  come  ,*'*  e.  g.  from  an  examination  of  the  history  of  several 
tyrannies,  and  finding  that  each  of  them  was  of  short  duration,  we 
conclude,  that  *'  the  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  all  tyrannies  ;'* 
the  suppressed  major  Premiss  being  easily  supplied  by  the  hearer  ^  viz. 
"  that  what  belongs  to  the  tyrannies  in  question  is  likely  to  belong 
to  aU.**  * 

This  is  a  just,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  original 
remark ;  and  its  consequences  are  extremely  important.  Deli- 
berate consideration  does  not  indeed  shew  it  to  oe  so  complete 
an  answer  as  it  at  first  appears^  to  those  writers  who  set  up 
Induction  in  opposition  to  Syllo^m ;  for  if  this  were  the  only 
reply  that  could  be  made  to  mem,  they  might  with  justice 
allege,  that  although,  in  the  inductive  process,  the  only  part 
which  can  be  correctly  termed  reasonine  is  syllogistic,  that 
part  is,  however,  extremely  simple  and  obvious,  the  inductive 
syllogism  being  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  that  in  a 
case  of  vitious  induction,  it  is  not  in  this  step  of  the  process 
that  the  mistake  ever  Ues.  The  importance,  tnerefore,  of  Dr. 
Whately's  observation  consists  rather  in  the  more  clear  con* 
ception  which  it  gives  of  the  nature  of  Induction  itself:  in  con- 

*  ''  Not  the  minor,  as  Aldrich  represents  it.  The  instance  he  ^ves  will 
saffidently  prove  this — '  This,  and  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron ; 
therefore  so  do  alL'  If  this  were,  as  he  asserts,  an  enthymeme  whose 
mnwr  is  suppressed,  the  only  premiss  which  we  could  supply  to  fill  it  up 
would  be,  '  All  maniets  are  this,  that,  and  the  other,'  which  is  manifestly 
U^Mt.*''^Autkw's  Note. 
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firmation  of  which,  it  may  be  dtatedi  that  ihii  one  fema^k  f^ould 
have  sufficed  to  correct  the  errotiedus  notion  which  the  aiicienta 
had  of  induction,  and  to  Which  Lord  Bacon  justly  ascribes)  the 
grosd  errors  they  cotnmitted  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 
They  in  fact  mistook  altogether  the  inductive  syllc^sm,  com- 
pletmg  it  by  the  addition  of  a  minor,  instead  of  a  major  ;  as  is 
shown  by  l^r.  Whately  in  the  note  to  the  above  passage^ 

The  object  of  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Discovery  of  Truths 
is  to  inquire,  how  far  reasoning,  that  is,  syllogism,  affords  this 
means  by  which  atiy  hew  truths  are  brought  to  light.  Hud 
author  was  inbited  to  this  inquiry  by  the  frejjuency  df  Hie 
accusatioii  agaihst  logic,  that  it  is  wholly  unserviceable  in  ih« 
investigation  of  truth  :  he  refutes  thid  itnptttation  inoSt  tritldl- 
phantly,  and  his  ideas  on  the  entire  subject  are  philosojpiiical 
and  just.  He  says,  that  it  is  true,  reasonmg  does  not  enable  us 
to  discover  truths  which  were  not  implied  and  contained  in  any 
thing  previously  known ;  but  that  many  truths,  virtuaUy  involved 
in  propositions  which  we  have  already  assented  to,  might  pnMH 
tically,  unless  elicited  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  hare  remained 
for  ever  as  completely  unknown,  as  if  they  did  not  result  fniili 
the  knowledge  we  previously  possessed.  Of  this  facti  the 
whole  science  of  mathematics  is  a  perpetual  proof  All  geo- 
metry is  in  reedity  implied  in  the  axioms  and  definitions,  ana  all 
mechanics  in  the  three  laws  of  motion,  and  that  of  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  thcf 
ratiocinative  process  by  which  we  compel  these  elementary 
truths  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  which  is  in  them,  they  would 
have  remained  for  ever  barren  ;  mankind  would,  it  is  true,  in  a 
certain  sense,  have  possessed  these  magnificent  sciences,  but 
no  otherwise  than  as  the  ore  in  an  undiscovered  mine  is  pos^- 
sessed  by  the  owner  of  the  ground  wherein  it  lies« 

Metaphysicians  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  problem,  te 
explain  on  philosophical  principles  this  seeming  paradoit ;  to 
prove  that  possible,  which  experience  certifies  to  be  true ;  that 
mankind  may  correctly  apprehend  and  fully  assent  to  a  general 
proposition,  yet  remain  for  ages  ignorant  of  myriads  of  tratbs 
which  are  embodied  in  it,  and  which,  in  fact^  are  but  so  many 

E articular  cases  of  that  which,  as  a  general  truth,  they  haVe 
>ng  known.  We  do  not  think  that  our  author  has  advanced 
much  nearer  than  his  predecessors  to  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery :  but  he  has  illustrated  the  fact  itself  most  elegantly  and 
instructively ;  and  that  person  must  be  far  advanced  in  this  kind 
of  ktlowledge,  who  can  read  the  chapter  without  deriving  fhjm 
it  an  important  addition  to  his  stock  of  valuable  ideas. 

The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  two 
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succeeding  chapters,  on  "  Inference  and  Proof,"  and  on  "  Verbal 
imd  Real^uestions.'*  In  the  first  of  these,  our  author  points 
out  the  distinction  between  the  function  of  the  philosopher, 
abd  that  of  the  advocate  ;  of  him  who  combines  together  pre- 
mises with  no  other  yiew  than  that  of  arriving  by  means  of  tnem 
^t  some  new  and  useful  conclusion,  and  him  whose  conclusion 
is  given,  and  who  has  to  seek  for  premises,  by  the  combination 
of  which,  he  may  be  enabled  to  demonstrate  tknt  particular  con- 
clusion and  nd  other.  In  the  next  chapter.  Dr.  Whately  defines 
mor^  clearly  and  in  more  precise  and  logical  language  than  for- 
mer writers,  the  distinction  between  what  are  called  Verbal,  and 
Realj  questions.  His  remarks  on  this  subject,  when  once  stated, 
appear  almost  too  simple  to  require  statement ;  but  the  frequency 
with  which  difierences  affecting  merely  the  application  of  a 
word,  are  mistaken  for  real  diversities  of  opinion  respecting 
matters  of  fact,  and  the  latter  in  their  turn  (for  this  too  is 
no  tinflrequent  case)  stigmatized,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
point  at  issue,  as  merely  verbal  disputes,  renders  the  clear 
statement  of  the  distinction,  however  obvious  it  may  appear,  no 
unimportant  service. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Whately  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  notion 
of  the  Realists,  that  genera  and  species  are  real  things,  having 
an  independent  existence;  that  to  every  general  name  there 
corresponds  an  actually  existing  thing,  distinct  as  well  from  the 
individuals  contained  in  the  class,  as  from  the  qualities  belong- 
ing to  these  individuals,  which  were  the  occasion  of  their  being 
formed  into  a  class.  Dr.  Whately  observes,  and  his  experience 
is  borne  out  by  our  own,  that  although  few  persons,  if  any,  in  the 
present  day,  avow  and  maintain  this  doctrine,  those  who  are 
not  especially  on  their  guard  are  perpetually  sliding  into  it 
unawares ;  and  he  proceeds  with  much  acuteness  to  set  forth 
several  circumstances  not  previously  noticed,  which  have  con- 
tributed in  no  trifling  degree  to  the  prevalence  of  this  error. 

We  have  now  brou^t  our  critical  observations  on  Dr. 
Whately's  work  to  a  close.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject, 
without  expressing  a  hope  that  the  powers  of  philosophizing, 
of  which  he  has  afforded  an  earnest  in  this  work^  may  not  lie 
idle,  nor  be  diverted  to  any  other  subject,  until  he  has  accom- 
{ilished  some  pArt  of  what  is  still  wanting  to  the  elucidation  of 
this.  A  large  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  General  Tertiis  still 
remains  undiscovered ;  the  philosophical  analysis  of  Predication, 
the  explanation  of  what  is  the  immediate  object  of  belief  when 
We  assent  to  a  proposition,  is  yet  to  be  performed  :  and  though 
the  important  assistance  rendered  by  general  langtiage>  not  only 
io  trhat  tte  tertned  the  exact  sciences,  but  even  in  the  dtscot^ry 
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of  physical  facts,  is  known  and  admitted,  the  nature  of  the 
means  by  which  it  performs  this  service  is  a  problem  still  to  a 
great  extent  unsolved.  Let  Dr.  Whately  canry  to  the  investi* 
gation  of  these  subjects,  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the 
science  which  he  has  so  usefully  expounded,  together  with  the 
acquaintance,  which  he  either  possesses  or  mi^ht  acquire,  with 
the  discoveries  of  modem  metaphysicians  in  this  field  of  inquiry, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  he  would  produce  a  work  which  would 
contribute  even  more  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
entitle  him  to  still  higher  permanent  fame,  than  the  excellent 
Treatise,  of  which  we  here  close  our  examination. 


Art.  VIII.— -1.  Anatomie  ComparSe  du  Cerveau  dans  les  Quatre  Ckuset 
des  Animaux  Fertibris,  appliquie  d  la  Physxologie  etd  la  Pathologie 
du  Sy Sterne  Nerveux,    Par  E.  R.  A.  Serres.    A  Paris. 

2.  Anatomie  des  Systhnes  Nerveux  des  Animaux  d  VertSbrSs  appliqu^ 
d  la  Physiologic  et  d  la  Zoologie ;  Ouvrage  dont  la  Partie  PhysiO" 
hgique  est  faite  conjointement  avec  F.  Magendie,  Par  A.  Des- 
moulins.    A  Paris. 

S*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  with  a  General  View  of  the  Nervous 
System.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  Translated  from  the  unpub- 
lished French  MS.  by  R.  Willis.  With  Eleven  Plates.  London. 
4to.     Highley,  Fleet  Street. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals,  compiled 
with  constant  reference  to  Physiology,  and  elucidated  by  Twenty 
Copper  Plates.  By  C.  G.  Cams,  translated  from  the  German  by 
R.  T.  Gore.    London.     Longman.    Svo. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  merits  of  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  paper.  Their  reputation  is  too  well  known  to  all  who 
could  taJce  any  interest  in  such  a  criticism^  to  render  it  neces- 
sary. The  oistinguished  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  valuable  productions  are  universally  recognized  as  among 
the  most  zealous  and  successful  cultivators  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  science.  Not  that  these  works  are,  by  any  meanisy 
of  equal  value,  nor  that  each  has  contributed  a  like  share  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge :  but  each  has,  in  some  degree,  ad- 
vanced the  science  which  he  has  cultivated ;  and  the  works,  the 
titles  of  which  we  have  transcribed,  and  which  severally  con- 
tidn  its  author's  own  account  of  the  result  of  his  labours  in  his 
respective  department,  have  shed  so  much  light  on  some  parts 
of  the  animal  economy  that  had  hitherto  been  involved  in  the 
deepest  obscurity,  that  the  science  has  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
It  appears  to  us  that  all  the  facts  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
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Intelligible  to  the  general  reader^  and  that  thev  are  of  a  nature 
to  interest  all  who  feel  any  curiosity  about  the  structure  and 
functions  of  their  own  frame ;  that  is^  about  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  live,  and  move,  and  perceive,  and  suffer,  and  enjoy. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  frame  the  most  curious  and 
important,  without  doubt,  is  the  Nervous  System*  In  the 
higher  animals  this  system  is  extremely  complicated.  It  is  a 
long  time  before  the  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  student 
obtains  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of  that  know* 
ledge  of  it  which  is  within  his  reach:  to  render  it  in  any 
degree  intelligible  to  the  unprofessional  reader  has  been  deemed 
hopeless :  and  it  is  certainly  venr  difficult,  not  because  he  may 
have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  because  the 
subject  is  one  which  can  be  properly  treated  only  in  a 
demonstrative  manner,  and  properly  studied  only  by  examining 
the  object  itself  by  means  of  anatomical  preparations.  Stilly 
however,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  such  an  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  given,  as  the  general  reader  can  understand  in  a 
good  degree,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the 
&cts  which  have  been  ascertained  relative  to  the  functions  of 
the  system,  and  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  those  facts. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  put  him  in  possession  of  both,  and  with 
this  view  we  shall  consider  first  the  structure,  and  secondly,  th^ 
functions,  of  the  nervous  system.  The  account  we  are  about  to 
give  must  be  very  brief,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  very  super- 
ficial ;  but,  if  we  succeed  in  awakening  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  means  of  obtaining  more 
minute  information. 

The  nervous  tissue  consists  of  a  substance  which  is  quite 
peculiar.  It  is  unlike  any  other  constituent  part  of  the  animal 
body.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  is  found  to  exhibit  nearly  the 
same  properties,  both  physical  and  chemical.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  judge  of  its  composition,  it  appears  to  consist  of  two 
substances  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
one  is  sometimes  named,  from  its  colour,  cineritious  or  gray, 
or,  from  its  position,  cortical;  the  other  is  termed  white  or 
medullary.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the  cineritious  or 
cortical  substance  does  not  consist  in  its  colour,  but  in  its 
consistence.  It  is  essentially  pulpy  or  gelatinous.  Its  colour 
varies  from  deep  brown  to  ash-grey.  Its  consistence  is  much 
softer  than  that  of  the  medullary  substance.  On  dessication 
it  leaves  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  solid  residuum.  It  con- 
tains a  far  greater  number  of  blood-vessels.  Anatomists  of 
great  eminence  maintain  that  it  consists  entirely  pf  a  tissue 
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of  blood  vessels  ;  but  injections  demonstrate  that^  besides  blood 
vessels^  there  does  exist  in  it  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
The  correct  statement,  therefore,  is,  that  an  immense  number 
of  blood-vessels  enter  into  its  composition.  In  the  higher 
animals  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  tne  nervous  system,  never 
of  itself  composing  a  separate  portion  of  it,  but  invariably 
existing  in  union  with  the  white  substance. 

The  white  or  medullary  substance  is  of  much  firmer  con- 
sistence than  the  cineritious.  The  peculiar  matter  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  minute  and  delicate 
fibres.  Fibrousness  is  its  essential  character.  A  violent  con* 
troversy  has  been  agitated  among  anatomists  relative  to  its  real 
structure  in  this  respect ;  but  the  discussion  has  ended  in  tlM 
very  general  admission  that  the  medullary  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  essentially  fibrous.  If  a  mass  taken  from  any 
part  of  the  system,  from  the  brain,  for  exaniple,  be  scraped 
with  a  blunt  instrument  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  the  fibres 
become  perfectly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  By  preparing  it 
in  a  certain  manner  this  structure  becomes  still  more  visible^ 
by  boiling  it  in  oil  for  example,  or  by  macerating  it  in  the 
diluted  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  or  by  digesting  it  in  alcohol, 
or  by  freezing  it.  The  effect  of  all  these  preparations  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  harden  the  fibres,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  existence  and  arrangement  become  more  apparent. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  more  perfectly  organized 
animals  every  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  constitutes 
a  distinct  nervous  apparatus,'  consists  of  a  combination  of  both 
substances.  The  pulpy  substance  alone  never  forms  a  distinct 
organ  :  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  fibrous ;  the  union  of  both  appears  to  be*  necessary  to 
constitute  an  instrument  capable  of  performing  a  particular 
function. 

In  all  the  more  perfect  animals  the  nervous  substance  is  die-* 
posed  in  four  different  modes,  so  as  to  form  four  distinct  parts 
or  organs ;  namely,  nerves,  ganglia,  which  may  be  considered 
as  appendages  to  particular  nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
brain. 

A  nerve  is  a  cord  of  a  whitish  colour,  composed  of  fibres  of 
nervous  matter  enclosed  in  membranous  tubes.  These  fibres, 
as  soon  as  they  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  found  to 
differ  in  size  nrom  that  of  a  hair  to  the  finest  fibre  of  silk.  In 
their  course  down  the  nerve  they  divide  and  subdivide,  and 
again  unite  in  the  most  varied  manner.  A  number  of  these 
fibres  uniting,  form  the  larger  bundle  or  fasciculus.  The  fieui- 
ciculi  divide  and  unite  in  a  siniilar  manner  to  the  fibres.    The 
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agprtgftticn  of  a  multitude  of  fasciculi  constitutes  the  cord  to 
which  the  term  nerre  is  given. 

Every  nervous  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  composed  of  delicate 
cellular  tissue,  Tliis  membranous  tube  is  termed  the  neuri- 
lema :  in  lilce  manner  every  fiisciculus  is  enclosed  in  a  distinct 
•heath,  eomposedof  the  same  tissue ;  and  lastly  the  nervous  cord 
itself  is  envekqped  in  a  separate  cellular  covering.  Thus 
there  is  a  distinct  membranous  tube  for  containing  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  fibre,  of  the  fasciculus,  and  of  the  cord  itself. 
The  tube  may  be  entirely  separated  from  the  nervous  matter, 
and  the  nervous  matter  from  the  tube ;  the  first  by  maceration 
in  the  solution  of  an  alkali ;  the  second  by  maceration  in  a 
diluted  acid,  as  the  muriatic. 

Tliua  prepared,  the  structure  of  a  nerve  is  easilv  demonstrated : 
it  is  then  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  fasciculi,  which, 
Uke  ihose  of  the  muscles,  may  be  divided  into  fibres  more  and 
more  minute,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  the  primitive  or  ulti- 
mate filament.  In  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  minimum  size, 
beyond  winch  the  nervous  filaments  do  not  divide,  the  most 
•ndnent  anatomists  are  agreed.  These  filaments  do  not,  like 
blood-vessels,  go  on  dividing  and  subdividing  until  from  their 
extreme  minuteness  they  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  but  the 
diameter  of  the  smallest,  into  which  the  larger  can  be  resolved, 
appears  to  be  quite  uniform.  According  to  Fontana,  it  is  about 
twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  ultimate  muscular  fila- 
ments With  the  account  of  Fontana,  that  of  Prochaska, 
Monroe,  and  the  more  late  and  accurate  descriptions  of  Reil, 
agree  in  every  important  particular.  The  latter  anatomist  is 
quite  positive  in  stating,  that  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  is 
visible,  and  agrees  with  Fontana  in  representing  it  as  much 
laraer  than  the  primitive  muscular  filament. 

Ganglia  are  small  knots  of  nervous  matter  placed  along  the 
course  of  particular  nerves.  They  are  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 
They  are  composed  both  of  cineritious  and  of  medullary  matter. 
They  differ  &om  nerves  in  being  of  a  firmer  consistence ;  in 
being  enveloped  in  a  denser  membrane ;  in  being  more  copi- 
ously supplied  with  arteries,  and  hence  in  possessing  a  redder 
colour. 

The  most  eminent  anatomists  are  agreed,  that  three  remark- 
able circumstances  distinguish  the  nerves  that  pass  through 
ganglia :  First,  that  such  nerves  are  larger  when  they  issue  from 
than  when  they  enter  the  ganglion ;  that  they  receive  in  the  organ 
an  additional  quantity  of  nervous  matter.  Secondly,  that  the 
filammita  of  the  different  nerves  within  the  ganglion  are  merely  in 
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juxta-position ;  that  they  proceed  immediately  through  it  without 
interruption ;  and  are  merely  twisted  together  into  an  irregular 
bundle.  Thirdly,  that  in  their  passage  through  the  ganglion 
filaments  are  given  off  from  the  different  nerves,  which  wpear 
to  unite  within  the  organ,  and  thus  to  form  new  nerves.  These 
circumstances  indicate,  that  ganglia  are  mechanical-contrivances^ 
by  which  an  intimate  communication  is  established  between  all 
the  different  nerves  which  enter  into  these  bodies,  and  which 
are  in  connection  with  them,  without  the  different  nerves  being 
absolutely  lost  in  each  other,  by  a  complete  blending  of  their 
substance. 

The  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  are  large  central  masses  of 
nervous  matter,  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  are 
directly  or  indirectly  in  communication.  Both  organs  are  in- 
veated  in  membranes ;  both  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
pulpy,  and  of  the  fibrous  matter ;  in  both  the  fibrous  structure 
IS  perfectly  apparent,  and  in  both  the  fibrous  matter  greatly 
preponderates. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  brain  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  blood 
which  is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  arteries.  According  to  the 
Circulation  of  Haller,  one  fifth  of  all  the  arterial  blood  of  the 
body,  is  sent  directly  to  the  head,  although  the  weight  of  the 
brain  in  the  human  subject  is  not  more  than  one  fortieth  part 
of  that  of  the  whole  body.  If,  as  most  anatomists  think,  this 
estimate  be  too  large,  and  it  be  reduced  to  one  tenth,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Monroe,  still  the  quantity  of  blood,  which 
even  in  this  case  is  sent  to  the  brain,  greatly  exceeds  in.propor-* 
tion,  that  which  is  sent  to  any  other  organ. 

When  submitted  to  examination,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  nervous  tissue  is  found  to  be  the  same  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  it  be  taken.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  chemical 
compound,  unlike  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  It  con* 
tains  a  large  portion  of  adipocerous  matter ;  a  small  quantity 
of  the  peculiar  animal  principle  termed  osmazome ;  some  albu- 
men ;  a  small  portion  of  phosphorous,  and  some  saline  sub- 
stances^ namely,  the  phosphates  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  of 
ammonia.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  appears  to  contain  little  or 
no  azote. 

Of  its  elementary  structure,  we  have  already  spoken.  It 
consists,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  series  of  globules,  which  have 
the  same  appearance,  and  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  as  those 
which  compose  the  other  primitive  tissues. 

These  general  facts  relate  only  to  the  nervous  system  as  it  ia 
found  in  the  more  perfect  animals.    It  was  formerly  supposed 
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that  there  was  thie  Bame  complexity  of  structure  in  the  lowest, 
as  in  the  highest,  animal*  It  was  even  imagined,  that  the 
minutest  and  the  simplest  being  possessed  every  faculty  that 
belongs  to  any  animal,  only  in  a  less  perfect  degree.  A  more 
careftd  examination  of  nature  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of 
this  opinion*  On  looking  deeper  into  her  plan,  it  is  found,  that 
the  progress  of  the  animal  n*ame  from  its  state  of  greatest 
simplicity  to  that  of  its  highest  complexity  is  remarkably 
gradual.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  wonderful  than  the 
strictness  with  which  that  progression  is  graduated.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  structure  oi  the  vegetable  is  much  more  simple 
than  that  of  the  animal,  and  we  have  shown  the  reason  why  the 
organization  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  former.  We  have  seen  that  the  animal  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vegetable  by  the  possession  of  two  addi- 
tional faculties ;  namely,  those  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary 
motion ;  and  that  the  gradual  complication  of  the  animal  frame 
arises  from  the  more  perfect  provision  which  is  successively 
made  for  the  more  perfect  exercise  of  these  functions  ;  it  being  a 
general  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the  more  extensively 
and  perfectly  any  function  is  exercised,  the  more  complex  the 
apparatus  becomes  by  which  it  is  performed. 

In  genera],  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  extent  and 
perfection  of  the  faculty  of  motion  and  that  of  sensation.  As 
we  rise  successively  in  the  animal  scale,  we  see  that  any  ad- 
vancement in  the  one  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  ad- 
vancement in  the  other,  although  the  faculty  of  motion  must  be 
considered  as  less  distinctive  of  animal  life,  than  that  of  sensa- 
tion, because  there  are  examples,  where  the  one  appears  to  be 
enjoyed  in  high  perfection,  in  which  very  little  of  the  latter 
can  be  supposed  to  exist,  as  in  the  lowest  orders  of  the  infusoria. 

The  first  indication  of  advancement  in  organization  is  separa- 
tion of  structure.  In  animals  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
all  the  functions  they  exercise  both  vegetative  and  animal,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  judge,  are  performed  by  one  uniform 
substance.  Gradually  the  homogeneity  of  the  mass,  of  which 
the  body  is  composed,  ceases,  and  a  distinction  of  tissue  becomes 
visible.  One  tissue  constitutes  the  apparatus  by  which  one 
faculty  is  performed,  and  another  tissue  composes  the  organ  by 
which  another  faculty  is  performed.  This  separation  of  tissue 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  specific  function  is  first  and 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  apparatus  for  motion ;  yet,  until  we 
ascend  a  considerable  way  in  the  animal  scale,  the  simplicity  of 
the  contrivances  for  accomplishing  motion,  whether  that  which 
relates  to  the  movement  of  the  animal  from  place  to  place^  or 
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that  which  relates  to  movements  proper  U^  tbe  h^y  it9f)f»  ^e 
truly  remarkable.  In  spme  of  the  Qrders  of  Zoophjrt^^  Iqcq- 
motion  seems  to  be  chiefly  if  not  entirely  of  (i  p^fivi^  kiipd* 
The  Meduste,  for  example,  the  body  of  which  }s  Sbaq^t  of  jii^ 
same  specific  gravity  with  water,  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
by  the  waves.  In  some  instances,  the  motion  commufucai^^d 
by  tlie  waves  is  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  M^ds,  aa  in 
the  holothuria  phj/salis,  which  appears  to  sail  on  the  sui^iace  of 
the  water.  In  other  orders,  this  faculty  app^r^  to  po^s^fs 
more  of  a  voluntary  character.  Some  of  the  polypi,  as  t}i$ 
hydra^  perform  a  progressive  motion  by  alternately  fiiqng  the 
head  or  tail,  while  the  infusoria,  which  are  placed  at  Hi^  very 
bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  perform  varied  and  complicate4 
motions  by  means  which  have  not  been  ascertained*  in  t}ies$ 
simple  beings,  the  movements  proper  to  the  body  are  90  simple, 
that  they  appear  to  be  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  plaatf; 
The  arms  of  polypes,  when  stimulated,  retract  U>W^^  the 
centre  of  the  body  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  the  tai^ods 
in  which  the  stamina  of  flowers  retract  towards  the  stigtpa^  or 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  dionea  muscipola,  towards  t^0  more 
sensitive  centre.  The  animal  blossoms  of  the  Gorgoni^,  of 
the  Sertularise,  and  so  on,  contract  and  fold  themselves  togetJier 
precisely  in  the  manner  we  observe  in  the  leaves  of  the  mpipsa 
seusitiva,  and  in  many  flowers  which  close  themselves  eith^ 
during  day-light,  or  previously  to  the  coming  on  of  night,  or  of 
bad  weather.  The  changes  perceptible  in  the  forms  of  the 
infusoria,  whose  bodies  appear  to  consist  of  little  membranous 
cells,  partially  filled  with  lymph,  may  be  supposed  to  he  pro- 
duced by  the  various  degrees  in  which  this  fluid  is  collect^  at 
one  or  other  point  of  their  bodies.  The  arms  of  potypes  are^ 
in  fact,  tubes,  which  are  filled  with  fluid,  and  which  e^scpand 
near  the  body  into  small  cavities.  These  cavities  when  con- 
tracted, necessarily  propel  the  fluid  into  the  armB,  thus  pro- 
ducing their  elongation  :  their  retraction,  on  the  contrary,  is 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  tube,  and  the  consequent 
regurgitation  of  the  fluid  into  the  cavities  at  its  base. 

Such  are  the  simple  expedients  by  which  animal  motion  is 
performed  in  the  lowest  orders  of  beings.  There  is  no  substance 
distinct  from  the  common  mass  of  the  body  by  which  the  fiinc* 
tion  is  exercised.  The  most  careful  anatomical  investigation  of 
that  mass  has  hitherto  failed  in  detectuig  in  it  any  thing 
but  a  perfectly  uniform  gelatinous  substance.  Trembly  han 
diligently  examined  with  the  microscope  the  common. ditdi 
polype.  Gade  has  carefully  dissected  the  larger  species  of  the 
Medusfie;  nothing  like  muscular  or  nervous  fibres  could  be 


d^tpf^i  Jbtii  )»yen  of  the  Mt^uea  aurita,  ^rhen  po^rerfnUy 
ma^)4^^9,  pre^nt^t)  npthi^g  but  a  4nif(>rm  gelatinous  niaiie. 
\^p  unifprmitiy  of  eonipoaitidn  U  found  iu  tlic  {{reatcr  number 
of  zobpbytegj  in  tbe  infusoria,  polype,  corallia,  itpoiigcti,  nit^iluete, 
an4  holotliiiriie.  In  tbe  actiiiire,  echini,  and  uitcriati,  Home  diu- 
tiuct'Ofi  qf  tis^ite  begins  to  be  apparent.  A  mibstunce  wliicli 
m^y  pe  conceiyed  to  form  tbe  orjjaiis  of  inutiuii,  and  a  difTcreat 
Bubatauccj  whicb  may  be  supposed  to  be  nervous  matter,  arc 
distinguishable.  '  Stilf,  however,  as  we  shall  see  immediately, 
the  true  nature  of  these  substances  is  doubtful,  and  neither 
|iiu8cuW  uor  nervous  fibres  cap  be  tr:tced  with  certaiuty,  untQ 
we  pojqe  to  the  articulata  and  the  mollusca. 

Cuvier  was  ^he  first  to  remark  that  a  wliitiuh  thread-like  ring 
Gurrounds  tlie  eouinioncement  of  the  eaophagus  in  the  iteterias, 
tlf^  sipiinculi,  and  ^ouie  holotliuriFe.  He  suspected  that  these 
toreaqs  were  nervous  filaments.  §pix  instituted  a  series  of 
galvanic  experiments  an  these  animals,  which  appeared  to  re- 
move all  doub*^  ^s  ^^  l^l^e  fixture  of  these  fibres.  As  far  as  iiivea- 
tjg^tipn  had  yet  reached*  we  were  thus  (auglit  to  look  in  this 
c^es  for  the  first  definite  ejtistence  of  tbe  nervous  system.  More 
j-eceiitly,  Tiedemanu  bas   de-  /y,  i, 

scf-ibe^  in  the  asterias,  a  ner-  ^^ 

yous    circle  beneath   the  sto-  .yT^^^    »   j.'^^^s. 

mach,    whence    proceed    ^ve  ^^^^"Mi-^f^^^^V^^ 

large,  and  ten  small,  nervous  ^^^^^ft"^^^^^^ 

^ranches,  for  the  five  rays  of  the  *Ji^  -^^t^^^f 

body  [See>^,  1.],  which' ex-  J.. fi^SS^V^J^i^"""'^,* 
bibits  the  under  surface  of  an       VfcK^^^^^i^^^fc^^&h, 

circle  around  the  mouth ;  J  the         ^^'^^S  ^P'^S'^^^wf 
smaller;    c  the  centnd  larger  §-^^^       ^^i2r 

nervous  branches  to  the  rays  M^'  M 

of  the  body.     Spix  also  found  ^^\ 

on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  in  the  adtiniee,  several 
ganglia  arranged  around  the  base  of  the  stomach,  whence 
several  nervous  threads  radiated  to  the  other  partB  of  the  body. 
Tiedemann,  however,  has  lately  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
fibres  in  question  are  not  of  a  nervous,  but  of  a  tendinous  nature; 
^d  Cuvier,  in  first  describing  these  parts  in  the  asterias,  men- 
tioned their  tendinous  appearance,-  and  intimated  his  doubts  of 
tlieir  nervous  character. 

If  the  filaments  in  question  sliall  ultimately  appear  really  Iq 

consist  of  nervous  matter,  the  first  appearance  of  the  nervous 

eysteni  ffiU  be  fiaund  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  tlie 

fiiysiologist  might  ei^pect  it  to  be  placed,    Iu  Zoophytes,  the 
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most  important  part  of  their  organization  consists  of  a  cavity 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the^body,  which  performs  the  di£Ferent 
mnctious  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  and  the  sexual  organs  of 
the  higher  animals.  Now  the  fibres  in  question  constitute 
a  circle,  which  is  placed  around  this  central  cavity,  and  from 
which  branches  radiate  to  supply  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
When  nervous  fibres  become  distinctly  visible,  and  indicate  un- 
eaui\'ocally  their  true  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  arrangement 
which  actually  exists  is  precisely  similar  to  this.  A  nervous 
circle  placed  around  the  commencement  of  the  esophagus  con^ 
Btitutes  the  most  uniform,  and  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  whole  of  the  first  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  is,  in  all  intervertebral  animals. 

The  form  of  the  nenous  system,  then,  when  it  first  becomes 
visible,  may  be  considered  as  a  circle  of  nervous  matter  placed 
around  the  more  important  organs,  firom  which  filaments  proceed 
to  be  distributed  to  these,  and  to  sdl  parts  of  the  body.  [fig.  !• 
a.]  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  type 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  further  development  of  this  ran- 
damental  tj'pe,  the  primitive  form  is  not  lost,  but  it  is  modified 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  general  organization  of  the 
animal.  Thus  in  the  articuiata  the  class  above  the  zoophytes, 
the  most  essential  portion  of  the  nervous  system  still  retains 
the  primitive  form,  if  we  except  the  lowest  of  its  genera,  such 
as  the  hydatids  and  taenia,  in  which  the  transition  to  the  class  of 
zoophytes  is  so  complete,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess 
a  proper  nervous  system  distinct  firom  the  common  mass  of  the 
body.  But,  with  these  exceptions  in  the  articuiata,  the  jointed 
form  of  the  body,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  the  class, 
is  accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  nervous  rings ;  these 
continue  to  surround  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  ganglion  is  added 
to  each  ring,  and  all  the  ganglia  are  connected  together  in  a  con- 
tinued chain,— ;/jJf.  2. 


In  the  leech  the  body  is  composed  of  several  segments  ;  each 
segment  appears  to  be  a  repetition  of  that  which  precedes  it ; 
each  segment  possesses  a  separate  intestinal  expansion,  or 
stomach  ;  a  separate  set  of  vessels ;  separate  respiratory  bags^ 
and  separate  sexual  organs.  On  this  account  each  segment  of 
the  body  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  separate  individual.  In 
conformity  with  this  structure,  each  segment  possesses  a  separate 
nervous  ^glion^  with  its  nervous  circle.    On  the  dorsal  surface 
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(^  the  body,  immedi&tely  above  the  superior  extremity  of  tbe 
esophagus,  there  is  a  amall  ^angl^on,  conaiatiiig  of  two  lobes, 
which  gives  off  nerves  to  the  surroundine  parts.  This  is  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  br^n  of  the  higher  animals,  and  is 
termed  the  cerebral  ganglion.  Beneath  the  cerebral  there  is 
another  ganglion  of  a  roundish  figure,  which  is  connected  with 
the  former  by  a  nervous  circle  that  surrounds  the  esophapu- 
Each  ancceeding  nervous  circle  is  precisely  similar  to  the  first. 
The  ganglia  which  compose  the  series  consist  of  about  twenty 
in  number,  and  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
a  double  nervous  cord  {_fig-  3>].  <i,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
opened ;  b,  cavity  of  the  pharpix ;  c,  cerebral  ganglion  above 
it  J  g>  g)  gt  g>  chwn  of  ganglia. 

Jig.  3. 


In  the  earth-worm  (lumbricus  terrestris)  the  esophagus  is 
embraced  by  a  similar  nervous  circle,  composed  of  a  central 
ganglion,  consisting  of  two  lobes,  and  of  a  ganglion  below  it, 
consisting  of  a  single  lobe.  From  the  inferior  ganglion  pro- 
ceeds a  nervous  cord,  which  is  no  longer  double,  hut  single :  it 
extends  alon^  the  abdominal  surface  of  tlie  whole  body,  without 
actually  forming  any  distinct  ganglia,  Jig-*. 

but  merely  swellingalittle  from  space 
to  space ;  two  pairs  of  nerves  uni- 
fomuy  proceed  from  each  swelling, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  each  inter- 
mediate smaller  part  gives  off  one 
pwr  only— x/^.  4. 

This  IS  the  first  advancement  in  structure,  and  it  is  remark- 
ably curious,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  transition  is  made 
to  the  organization  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  consolidation 
into  one,  of  the  two  fibres  connecting  the  chain  of  ganglia,  and 
in  the  less  distinct  separation  of  the  ganglia  themselves,  there 
is  an  obvious  approximation  to  the  form  of  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  superior  animals. 

In  ttie  Crustacea,  the  body  is  in  every  respect  more  perfectly 
oi^^ized  than  in  the  preceding  classes.  The  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  advances  proportionally.  This  class  of  animals 
is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  separate  nerves, 

ftpproprtot«4  tQ  thv  different  senaei,    In  th«  cn^-fiah,  for  »-. . 


urapiky  the  cerebral  ganglion  is  ditided  IHto  fUnr  lobii,  ^iti 
which  arise  fouF  large  nerreB,  the  optica  the  aiiditdry,'  and  UUs 
olfactbrj',  tiwether  with  thoSe  of  the  ahtefan*  {Ag.  5.].  a^  tlllS 
esophagna ;  \  the  cerebral  fcabgUon  givldg  off  m  tietretl  6h  ettbll 
aide ;  c,  the  hervoufl  collar  Or  circle  bf  Iht  netk  itith  a  paU-  »f 
nertes  ariBiug  from  eatih  side ;  the  rem^tng  tlitven  gAh^lUt 
arc  defllgfaated  by  figures. 


In  Inseete,  infinitely  diversified  as  their  vartoua  geiiera  are, 
k  '^^  °^  *^^  ner^'ous  system  remains  es&enti^y  the  sstne 
throughout  the  whole  class,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  *briiiB. 
It  still  consists  of  a  chain  of  ganglia ;  but  these  gatigHa  are 
f  ^^  ^•^d  fewer  in  number,  indicating  a  greater  concentration 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  thia 
advancement  in  organization  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  sevehtl 
metamorphoBeB  which  the  animal  undergoes  ;  it  is  found  tiiilf 
in  the  perfect  Insect ;  iii  the  state  of  larva,  the  netvous  byet^hi 
•"  B^"Wal  coincides  altogether  with  that  of  Worms. 

In  the  molluacB,  the  class  above  the  articulata,  which  Irt  sbml; 
respects  and  in  some  of  the  generd  indicate  a  higher  brganlzatlbtl; 
the  nervous  ayatem  is  still  more  concentrated.  The  most  e^Bentliu 
portion  of  it  still  consists  of  a  nervous  circle^  surt-bunditig  the 
commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal :  but  this  nfervous  circle 
is  larger ;  the  cerebral  ganglion  is  iliore  deVeloried,  and  its 
gupeiior  Burface  exhibits  evmetit  longituHhial  strite,  thai  ap- 
proximating it  more  nearly  to  a  thie  brain.  All  these  circdtn- 
gtances  are  well  seen  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  sepUe,  ill 
^lilch  the  concentration  is  bbvionsly  ihiith  greater  thaii  in  any 
(jf  the  preceding  classes,  it  is  very  remarl^ble  tbo,  that  th^m 
jjflimals  afford  the  first  rudiments  we  find  of  a  trtie  Bkelgtoil. 
-fhlf  "idimfentaty  sk^lfeton  consists  hot  of  an  osseous,  biit  of,  a  chir- 
tU*^'"'*^^  tissue.  It  performs  the  primary  and  ftihdamfetital  oQIce 
gf  a  skeleton,  thatof  affording  a  protection  to  the  delicate  ceflttd 
pgrvous  masses.  It  appears  under  the  form  of  a  caiiilajpriotta 
ring*  *liich  surrounds  the  nervous  cittle.  and  cottipletely  tifo~ 
terts  it ;  it  aUo  receives  and  protects  the  cereWal  gartMbbi 
which  is  placed  In  a  grooved  ddpresSion  da  its  Ititenia  surfeei  • 
the  tBOphteus  passes  through  1ft  ctntte,  alid  the  cdrtlUgfe  itsHf 
iB  pKd  &  sfed  phUs  &i  tW:  trailsaii^idii  of  facrtM  l&sta 
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flie  iifcrroui   fcircle.— ^fTr.  6  fii-*- 

Tt^nmetitt  the  ciUtilage  en  the 
head  -vHth  the  cerehM  gan- 

fbn !  it,  the  cerehralgftngUdti ; 
nei^otik  cblltU*  around  the 
^iophl^aa ;  d,  optic  nerves ;  m  TV^HH^BRP^^^' 
fc  tnelr  gjinglia  alid  ramiflca- vi:  Oo  ^  y<?Rf^i^^/ 
tibn^ ;  fj  the  ejre  j  ^ ,  ^,  nerves  of  the  riscera  and  clonk ;  h.  little 
addltbty  Bile,  with  the  auditory  nerre ;  f,  the  cavity  for  the 
Jdl^rlilth  in  the  cartiht^  of  the  head  ;  I,  m,  the  orbltB. 

Such  are  etrnie  of  the  most  remarlcable  characters  which  dis- 
tihgdibh  thfe  iiervdiis  system  of  intervertebral  animals.  Many 
btteittptB  have  heeii  made  to  establish  the  true  relation  between 
the  nfervous  system  in  this  great  division  of  the  anima!  king- 
dbm,  ahd  that  of  vertebral  animals.  Among  the  rarious  sug- 
gestibhs  bti  this  point  is  that  of  Ackermann  and  Rcil,  who 
viewed  tbe  d^bus  Bystem  of  the  articulata  as  corresponding  to 
the  B^}n|tatheiic  system  of  vertebral  animals.  Waltber  com- 
bated it  in  the  articuhcta  to  the  spinal  nerres,  and  in  tbe 
mollusba  to  the  par  vagum.  The  most  eenerally  received 
bplnloii  is  that  supported  by  the  authority  oi  Meckel,  Curier, 
Blumehbach,  Gall^  and  Spurzbelm,  who  compare  it  in  the  arti- 
cblata  to  the  cerebro-Bprnal  cord  of  vertebral  animals.  Gail 
add  SpUrzheitn  have  enaeavoured  to  establiah  the  correctness 
of'thls  view,  by  professing  to  demonstrate  that  the  spinal  cord 
bf  the  SUperidt  animals  actually  cousists  of  a  series  of  ganglia, 
trith  ititermediate  contractions,  a  structure  fully  developed  in 
the  drtleulata,  Rudolph!,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  opinion, 
hbticeB  thb  &ct,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  that  iu 
the  ciHStAbea,  in  insects,  and  in  the  mollusca,  wc  find  neri'es 
of  flense  arising  irom  the  cerebral  ganglia  which  by  no  means 
accords  with  the  character  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

There  is  ati  obvious  and  striking  character  by  which  the  ner- 
vous flyBtein  in  the  highest  class  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
all  the  tribes  of  animals  below  it,  namely,  the  great  degree  of 
cbhcentratibn  which  it  experiences.  In  all  the  animals  which 
belong  to  this  class,  the  nervous  system  is  invariably  formed 
intb  two  great  masses,  termed  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain. 
These  central  masses  are  uniformly  separated  &om  all  the  other 
viscera  of  the  body,  and  are  included  in  distinct  coverings. 
The  coverings  themselves  are  either  membranous,  cartilaginous, 
or  bony ;  often  the  whole  are  combined.  The  covering  which 
invests  the  brmn  is  termed  the  cranium ;  that  which  encloses 
the  spinal  cord  is  called  the  vertebne.  The  vertebrae  taken  to- 
gether Form  aii  extended  column.  With  this  column  is  con- 
nected a  general  conformation  of  the  body  in  all  the  tribes  ot 
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animals  that  poMCM  it,  so  perfectly  analogoiia  -  and  00  higUy 
important,  that  it  a&rds  a  character  fay  which  to  divide  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  into  two  great  daasesy  the  animals  which 
possess  it  being  termed  Tertefaral,  and  those  which  are  destitute 
of  it  beii^  caUed  interrertebraL  The  peculiarities  of  organi- 
zation uniformly  connected  with  a  rertebral  column  relate  to 
the  two  great  functions  which  hare  been  assigned  as  peculiar  to 
animals  ;  those  of  sensation  and  of  Tohmtary  motion.  In  all 
the  animals  which  possess  this  chain  of  bones,  there  is  found  a 
certain  degree  of  amilarity  in  the  structure  of  all  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  of  Tohintary  motion;  and  the  reason  of  this 
analogy  is,  that  the  vertebral  column  and  the  cranium  afford  an 
envelop  to  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which 
this  delicate  substance  is  protected,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
furnish  a  strong  support  to  the  muscular  system,  by  means  of 
which  the  muscles  are  enabled  to  perform  their  proper  actions. 

The  possession  of  a  spinal  cord  is  invariably  combined  with  the 
possession  of  a  nervous  mass,  termed  the  brain.  In  like  manner 
a  vertebral  column,  and  a  h^id  properly  so  called,  are  uniformly 
found  in  conjunction,  because  these  osseous  envelops  form  the 
walls  of  the  two  cavities  which  contain  these  central  portions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  protect  their  tender  substance. 

Among  vertebral  animals,  those  which  indicate  in  the  general 
conformation  of  the  body  the  most  simple  structure  are  fishes. 
Fishes  are  therefore  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  of  the 
vertebratae.  Rising  by  a  great  advancement  in  organization 
above  the  mollusca,  they  possess  almost  every  important  organ 
and  function  with  which  the  highest  animals  are  endowed  :  but 
several  of  these  are  stiU  so  simple  and  rudimentary,  that  the 
general  structure  of  their  body  may  be  considered  as  the  least 
perfect  of  their  class.  In  like  manner  their  nervous  system  is 
the  most  simple,  that  is,  it  contains  the  fewest  parts,  and  the 
structure  of  these  is  the  least  complicated.  It  consists  of  a 
spinal  cord,  of  a  brain  properly  so  called,  and  of  filaments  of 
nervous  matter,  constituting  nerves,  in  communication  with  both. 
In  this  enumeration  are  contained  all  the  elements  which  are 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  most 
perfect  animals.  The  spinal  cord  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  of  pretty  uniform  bulk  until  it  reaches 
the  caudal  fin,  where  it  begins  gradually  to  diminish.  It  con-. 
sists  of  an  abdominal  and  of  a  dorsal  surface.  On  its  dorsal 
suriface  is  observable  a  furrow,  which  enters  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  and  is  said  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
portions,  termed  its  lateral  fasciculi  {Jig.  7-  A,].  These  corres- 
pond, as  we  s^all  se^  iww^di^tely,  to  ibe  restifoyu^  corde  of  th^ 
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-  The  spinal  cord  -in-  all-fiBh  enl  v^m  conBidenbly,  and  for  Mine 
extent  at  its  Bammit.  The  space  comprehended  by  this  enlarge- 
ment is  bounded  posteriorly  oy  the  in«ertion  of  the  eiahth  pair 
«rf  nerres  r/^.  7.  "iij)  and  anteriorly  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifth 
y!g.  7,  v!j.  It  is  termed  the  lobe  01  the  fourth  ventricle  [Jig.  7> 


C] ;  it  (iorresp<nids  to  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  higher  animals. 
In  all  fish  the  spinal  cord  is  hollow,  and  it  reinaine  hollow 
diiring  the  whole  period  of  life.  The  calibre.of  its  canal  differs 
considerably  in  different  fish.  In  all  it  is  obliterated  after  death 
by  the  collapse  of  its  walla,  which  are  always  found  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

In  all  fiah  the  spinal  cord  is  remarkably  small.  Hedemann 
states,  that  he  has  examined  it  with  care  in  fish  which  weigh 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  he  found  that  it  equalled  scarcely 
the  sixth  part  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  human  adiilt.  Yet,  small 
tia  it  is  in  absolute  bulk,  it  isvery  large,  compared  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  brain,  There  is  a  certain  relation  between  the 
Totume  of  tlie  »[)lnA)  cord  wH  that  of  the  brain  ip  all  animftls, 


» 
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Tbfe  more  the  volume  of  the  brain  exceeds  that  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  higher  the  ahimal  Is  placed  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  general, 
a6  WB  descend,  the  epiniti  cord  is  large,  and  the  brain  small. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  twd 
lateral  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord  separate  &om  each  other,  and 
leave  a  space  between  them  [^fig.  7-  D.] .  This  space,  or  fissure, 
as  such  a  space  is  termed,  corresponds  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  higher  dniulals  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the 
canal  of  the  spthal  cord,  dilated  at  this  part  by  the  divergence 
of  the  lateral  fasciculi. 

In  tracing  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  the  zoophyte  up  to  fish,  we  have  seen  that  that  ad- 
vancement consists  chieliy  in  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  system.  Great  as  that  concentration  is  in 
fish,  compared  with  all  the  tribea  of  animals  below  it,  still,  even 
in  this  class,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  structure 
which  bears  any  true  resemblance  to  that  of  a  brain,  the  organ 
by  no  means  consists,  as  in  the  higher  animals,  of  a  combina- 
tion of  individual  portions,  the  whole  constituting  a  single  body, 
but  of  several  bodies  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  ganglia,  some  of  which  are  single,  and  are  placed 
directly  on  the  medium  line  of  the  body  [_fig.  8.  3.] ;  others  are 
fis-  «■  fie-  9- 
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flbdble^  ludd  are  placed  sUonj^  the  medium  line  in  pBirn  [Jig.  9. 
S^  i.}.  No  fish  has  teas  than  five  of  thtse  bodies  [Jig.  d.],  and  none 
iiiore  than  deven  [J^*  1 0.] .  These  gadglia  differ  from  each  other  in 
th^  different  genera  of.  fish,  in  almost  all  the  circumstances  in 
isrhich  objects  can  differ — in  number,  in  volume,  in  figure,  iii 
strnctttre  j  but  thejr  all  ame  in  the  following  important  points 
-^iti  beinff  composed  of  tne  same  substance,  m  nuuntainin^  the 
iAme  relauvfe  position,  and  in  preserving  the  same  connections. 

Of  these  ganglia  one  is  always  found  immediately  betore 
ih^  medulla  oblongata,  covering  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  is 
^nerdly  single  Q/y.  9.  1  J.  Anteriorly  to  this  are  two  which 
uivaHablv  form  a  pair  [/fg"  9.  3.]  :  in  front  of  these  are  two 
bth^  tvhibh  sbmetimes  torm  a  pair,  as  in  the  cod  [Jig*  9. 3.]  : 
at  bthers  a  single  ganglion,  as  in  th^  skate  and  shark  [^g*  8. 3.]. 
iStlil  more  toteribny  are  found  in  some  genera  two  other  tuoercles ; 
thes^,  Vhen  thej*  exist,  always  occur  in  pairs.— :/^.  8.4., A^.  10.5. 

It  id  qiliie  certain  that  if  we  examme  the  adult  brain  of  the 
Superior  animals,  we  find  nothing  analogous  to  these  ganglia. 
1*0  i^hat^  then,  can  they  be  compared  ?  What  principle  can 
be  adopted  in  determining  their  nature  ?  Both  these  points 
hate  given  rise  to  violent  controversy,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  inducing  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ahatomi&ts  io  undertake  a  careful,  and  therefore  exceedingly 
laborious,  investigation,  in  order  to  settle  these  questions.  The 
conclusions  to  which  Arsakey,  Tiedemann,  Serres,  and  other 
eminent  investigators  have  come,  together  with  the  chief  rea- 
isbns  which  have  determined  their  opinion,  are  the  foUowuig: — 

It  is  found  that  the  posterior  single  tubercle  or  ganglion  corre- 
sponds to  the  cerebellum  of  the  higher  animals,  and  it  is  termed  the 
lob^  of  the  cerebellum  [^A^.  9. 1.].  tt  is  conceived  to  be  analogous 
to  this  organ;  first,  because  it  is  always  found  in  a  position  similar 
tb  thai  which  the  cerebellum  occupies  in  all  vertebral  animals ;  it 
always  immediately  succeeds  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  it 
Idways  covers  the  fourth  ventricle :  secondly,  because  its  connec- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  the  cerebellum ;  it  is  always  con- 
nected posteriorlv  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  anteriorly 
with  the  optic  lobes,  or  the  anterior  tubercula  quadrigemina  of 
the,liigher  animals. 

The  cerebellum  of  fish  is  considerably  larger  tlian  that  of 
the  analogous  organ  in  reptiles,  the  class  immediately  above  it. 
It  differs  exceedingly,  both  in  magnitude  and  figure,  in  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  fish,  but  it  invariably  preser\'es  the  same 
position  and  the  same  relations.  Its  figure  is  commonly  triah- 
siilkr,  or  rather  tpngue-shaped  [,fig'  9.  1.].  It  is  so  in  the 
whitliig,  perch,  cod,  and  many  others.    Sometimes,  however. 
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it  is  semilunar^  as  in  the  pike ;  or  round,  as  in  the  durp ;  or 
oval,  as  in  the  shark.  In  general  it  consists  of  a  single  leaf  of 
medullary  substance ;  it  is  always  hollow ;  its  cavity  is  termed 
the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum ;  its  surface  in  all  osseous  fish 
is  smooth ;  in  many  cartilaginous  fish  it  is  furrowed,  and  in  the 
shark  these  furrows  are  so  numerous  and  deep,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  divide  the  organ  into  so  many  distinct  leaves,  and 
thus  to  render  it  very  ansdogous  to  the  cerebeDum  of  the  Mgher 
classes. 

The  two  ganglia  which  immediately  succeed  thelobe  of  thecere- 
bellum  are  termed  the  optic  lobes  [j^*  9.2.].  Thej  are  supposed 
to  be  analogous  to  the  anterior  timercula  quadngemina  of  the 
higher  animals;  first,  because  the  optic  nerves  are  always  inserted 
into  them,  as  these  nerves  in  the  higher  animals  are  always 
inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  volume 
of  these  lobes  in  fish  is  invariably  found  to  be  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  it  is  from  their  relation  to  those 
nerves  that  they  derive  their  name.  Secondly,  because  the  tubercvda 
quadrigemina  of  the  foetus  of  the  higher  animals  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  evolution  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
optic  lob6s  as  they  are  found  in  the  adult  fish.  This  curious 
fact  will  be  illustrated  hereafter. 

The  optic  lobes  in  all  fish  are  two  in  number;  they  are 
always  hollow,  and  they  remain  hollow  during  the  whole  period 
of  life :  their  cavity  is  termed  the  ventricle  of  the  optic 
lobes.  In  osseous  fish  each  lobe  consists  of  two  leaves :  the 
external  is  composed  of  grey  matter,  the  internal  of  white, 
and  the  optic  nerve  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  internal 
white  leaf.  In  cartilaginous  fish  each  lobe  consists  of  a  single 
leaf  only ;  but  its  internal  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
grey  matter. 

The  bodies  placed  anteriorly  to  the  optic  are  termed  the 
cerebral  lobes  [Jig'  9.3.].  They  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the 
cerebrum  or  the  brain  proper  of  the  higher  animals ;  first,  because 
in  all  animals  the  cerebrum  is  placed  anteriorly  to  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina,  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  to  the  cerebellum; 
secondly ,  because  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance  between  the 
foetal  state  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  higher  animals  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  evolution,  and  the  permanent  state  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  of  fish ;  thirdly,  because  in  the  higher  animals  the  pineal 
gland  is  always  placed  between  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
and  the  cerebrum.  It  is  contended  by  Serres,  although  the 
fact  is  questioned  by  other  anatomists,  that  the  pineal  gland 
exists  in  some  fish,  as  the  eel ;  and  that  whenever  it  is  present 
it  is  invariably  found  in  the  same  relative  situation,  that  is^ 

before  the  optic,  and  behind  tlie  cerebral,  lobes, 
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'  In  ossecms  fish  the  cerebral  lobeg  are  two  in  number  [Jig.  9. 3.] ; 
in  cartilaginous  fish  they  generaUy  form  a  single  mass,  tne  figure 
of  which  is  commonly  irrq;ularly  quadrilateral,  as  in  the  ray 
[.A?*  8*  3']  9  ^t  sometimes  it  is  ovoid,  as  in  the  shark.  They 
are  always  solid,  and  are  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  grey 
substance. 

The  bodies  found  in  difiierent  species  of  fish  anteriorly  to  the 
cerebral  lobes  \Jfg»  10.  5.yig.  8.  4.],  and  which,  for  the  reason 
already  assigned,  are  termed  olfactory,  have  nothing  analogous 
to  them  in  the  highest  class  of  vertebral  animals.  We  shaU  see 
hereafter  that  they  are  peculiar  to  fish,  and  to  the  two  classes 
which  immediately  succeed  them.  Whenever  they  exist,  both  in 
osseous  and  cartilaginous  fish,  they  are  always  two  in  number. 
In  osseous  fish  they  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cerebral 
lobes,  as  in  the  gurnard  and  the  eel  {Jig.  10. 5.].  In  cartilaginous 
fish  they  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  cerebral  lobes,  and 
are  united  to  tihem  by  a  pedicle,  as  in  the  ray  and  the  shark. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  of  fish  are  found  certain  bodies 
which  are  of  little  importance,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
particularly  to  notice  in  the  brief  sketch  we  are  endeavouring 
to  exhibit. 

To  the  ganglia  which  have  been  described  there  are  added, 
in  different  species  of  fish,  other  smaller  tubercles.  These  vary 
so  much  in  number,  volume,  situation,  and  connection,  that 
there  are  not  two  species  in  which  they  are  alike.  They  are 
named  from  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  hence 
are  termed  tubercles  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  tubercles  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  so  on.  In  the  gurnard  there  arc  placed 
along  the  medulla  oblongata  a  double  row  of  these  tubercles 
[Jig,  11.  A].     In  the  cod  there  are  found  in  the  front  of  the 


fourth  ventricle  two  large  tubercles.  In  general  these  bodies 
consist  almost  entirely  of  grey  matter.  They  are  added  to 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  where  new  organs  are  given  to  the 
fish,  or  where  similar  organs  are  more  than  usually  developed. 
Thus  in  the  gurnard,  or  flying  fish,  the  nerves  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  of  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  this  fish 


«  tifp^rcle^  tt^t  are  arranged,  as  we  nave  ae^fi,  f^n^  tii^  n^ 
^jipa  oblpneata.  In  t^e  toi^edo  tbie  tiftffa  ^rljiffi  afp  Bij^ 
i^imted  to  Uie  electrical  apparatus  are  ilis^^t^  into  >«*>  lyt^ 
lobercles  wliich  are  foupa  in  i\ie  fourth  yejitricje.  T%PS 
bodies  appear,  therefore,  to  be  ailditionB  of  nervous  subf^aiice, 
l^rovided  for  the  pu^ose  of  increasing  tbe  pervQ)^  WW^^ 
yf\fSzevet  tbe  peculiar  orgapization  of  the  fisli  rfqifjfes  a  n^f 
fijan  UBual  supply  of  it. 

tn  many  ^sh  }!here  is  nothing  in  the  leaft  abal()geu§  fu  y^i^ 
W^  termed  the  comuiiBsureB  of  the  brai^  in  ^e  i^a§T  ffiim^fs 
fkii  is,  to  the  tbreadj  or  layers  of  uervouS  xaet^f  ^fv  whicf 
aB  the  diflereiit  p^a  of  the  brain  are  brought  pi^  ut^jit^ 
cppuQunication  ^th  eac)i  other.  In  gen^r4  the  Bin^pture  (^ 
uie  brain  is  so  gimple,  find  its  different  parts  are  sq  upi^^ 
Qiately  continuous  with  pacb  other  ip  t^s  (Jass,  tlfat  ^o  h- 
^tional  apparatus  for  bf^inging  thefnintqcpapec^pnisKqairea; 
yet  in  some  genera  there  are~  found*  trahsverse  cord^  ^hiCB 
wpear  perfectly  to  resembl^  i^ie  comm|spurfB  of  the  hjgher 
plaeises.  Au  example  of  these  Is  represeiited  in  t^^  maiie^i^ 
jfjaffl  9f  the  f od.-|^.  12.  2.    '  ■ 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  white  matter  of  the  bcaifi  pf  ajl 
aniinals  consists  of  minute  ^id  4elicate  threads  or  fibr^:  ^Jttf 
course  of  these  fibres  is  regular,  and  is  remarkably  similar  in 
all  the  classes  of  vertebral  animals.  It  is  best  seen  in  those 
orders  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  the  mosf;  simple,  be- 
cause in  these  the  course  of  the  fibres  being  the  least  inter- 
rupted, and  the  most  direct,  it  is  easily  traced.  Thus  in  fish 
the  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord,  living  advanced  beyond 
the  fourth  ventricle,  are  seen  to  be  continued  for  f;be  most  part 
into  the  cerebellum  [^g.  12. 1.  7]-  in  which  organ  they  expand, 
and  which,  in  fact,  they-fomi.  Some  of  the  fibres,  JiQweye)^  p«f- 
ceed  forwards,  still  retaining  the  form  of  two  cor^s,  o^  on  e«d^ 
pide;  these,  in  like  manner,  enter  the  optic  lobes  in  ^<^p^- 
t^ey  expand,  and  which  they  form  [Jig.  12. 5. 9.  lO-j .  ^m^rj^liS' 
£rom  the  optic  lobes,  these  cords  still  continue  tjijijr  cgj^ft^ 
SiifwfjXd^t  until  ^ay  reaqh  the  cerebral  lobes  (j^.  t^.  ^6.]  :  j^srP 


t^  4in4i!  if  to  two^ptiotu,  the  ejfternaj,  the  largest  [Jg.  12, 3.) 
puKS  immediately  into  the  centre  of  (he  cereliral  lobe,  expandf 
tbnmgltojft  |b  Humtance  in  k  radiated  manner :  tlie  internal  por- 
Uo|l  appea^  to  t^e  tbc  direct  conUnuation  of  the  lateral  fasciculug : 
it  pafisef  fbrw^rda  on  {ilie  inner  aide  of  the  cerebral  lobe,  and  is 
co)ttit}^ed dipectly  intp  the  olfactory  nerve  [,figS.  Jig.  12.].  "nits 
pb^  representi  flie  braiu  of  the  cod  dissected,  with  a  view  of 
sboYifig  ti^  cbune  of  its  ^bres  which  in  this  fish  are  traceable 
wi^  remarlcable  ease  and  distinctneuB.  In  the  cod,  therefore, 
tlifi  ipin^  cord  c^  )ie  demonstrated  to  proceed  without  inter- 
niBtuiD  in  Its  cpurs^  ^rough  all  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  to 
termuiiite  in  the  formation  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  When  the 
prgai^  is  reduced  to  a  state  thus  simple,  wc  see  without  diffi- 
culty ^e  direct  conUniiation  of  the  nervous  fibres ;  but  aa  it 
becomes  comphcated  by  the  addition  of  new  parts,  it  is  more 
dil^cpU  to  trace  this  continuity;  yet  that  coutinuity  is  as 
I^^y,  thbiig})  less  easily,  demonstrable. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  nervouH  system  of  Reptiles 
is  slipilar  to  that  of  Fishes.  It  consists  of  a  spinal  cord,  of  a 
series  of  gangUa  constituting  the  brain,  and  of  nerves  in 
couimufiiciitioii  wjth  both.— ^/^g*.  13. 

Fig.  13;  Fig.  14. 


The  structure  Mid  disposition  of  the  spinal  cord  Is  nearly  the 
same.  Like  the  spinal  cord  of  fish,  it  is  divided  by  a  fissure 
Mt  its  dorsal  sur&ce  [.;%.  13,  a},  into  two  latera]  fasciciili 
L^.  13.  £].  It  also  contains  a  centnd  canal,  which  continues 
during  the  whole  of  life.  Its  upper  portion  is  larger  than  any 
otherpar),,forminff  the  medulla  oblongata  [_/ig.l3.c!].  Attheme- 
dulla  oblongata,  the  lateral  fasciculi  diverge,  and  leave  between 
them  a  simitar  triangular  space,  constituting  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle l,fig.  14.  D].  But  in  some  of  the  orders  the  spinal  cord 
does  not  esj«nd  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  as  iii 
iiw  frog  luid  toad  J  and  in  all  the  reptiles  which  are  provided 
with  limbs,  there  is  obeervable  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  cord 
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at  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  nerves 
that  are  distributed  to  the  extremities. 

The  brain  of  reptiles  not  only  conBiats  of  a  series  of  gan- 
gUalike  that  offish,  but  their  nuniher  and  disposition  are  precisely 
the  same.  In  general  they  are  five  in  number  [^fig.  13],  but  in 
gome  species  there  are  seven  [_fig-  14].  The  names  and  con- 
nections of  these  ganglia  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  fish. 

The  posterior,  termed  the  cerebellum  [^fig.  13. 1.],  consists  ofa 
single  bulb  of  medullary  matter.  It  contains  no  cavity.  It  iu 
smooth,  and  without  any  farrow.  It  is  extremely  small  in  the 
whole  of  the  class  ;  much  smaller  than  in  fish  or  in  any  other 
class  of  vertebral  animals. 

The  optic  lobes  are  hollow  [_fis.  13.  2.  2.] ;  they  are  smooth, 
and  without  any  furrow ;  they  are  small  compared  to  the  optic 
Idhes  of  fish. 

The  cerebral  lobes  are  more  developed  [^fig,  13. 3. 3.] .  In  gene- 
ral their  figure  is  oblong  [,fig.  13.  3,] .  Broad  behind,  they  tertui- 
nate  anteriorly  in  a  delicate  cord,  the  continuation  of  which  in 
manygenera  constitutes  the  olfactory  nerve  [_^^.  13.4.].  They  are 
always  hollow ;  their  cavity  is  termed  the  ventricle  of  tlie  cerebral 
lubes.  Within  this  ventricle  there  are  found  two  additional  parts ; 
these  are  two  eminences,  the  posterior  of  which  is  termed  the 
optic  thalamus,  and  the  anterior  the  corpus  striatum.  Between 
each  optic  thalamus  there  is  a  slight  fissure  which  is  called  the 
third  ventricle ;  it  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, and  anteriorly  with  that  of  the  cerebral  lobes. 

In  some  of  the  orders  of  reptiles,  as  in  some  of  those  of  fish, 
two  lobes  are  placed  anteriorly  to  the  cerebral.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  turtle  [_/ig.  14.  4.].  These  lobes,  as  in  fish,  are 
termed  olfactory,  because  the  olfactory  nerves  are  continuous 
with  them.  In  general  these  lobes  are  solid ;  in  a  few  genera 
they  are  hollow,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  their  cavity  is 
continuous  with  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebral  lobes. 

In  all  the  orders  of  reptiles,  except  the  ophidia,  there  is 
placed  between  the  optic  and  the  cerebral  lobes  a  small  rounded 
mass  of  medullary  matter,  with  two  delicate  pedicles  or  foot- 
stalks which  are  attached  to  the  optic  thalami  [_^g.  14.  b]. 
These  bodies  are  termed  the  pineal  gland.  There  is  another" 
eminence  at  the  base  of  the  brain  called  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  two  optic  thalami  are  put  in  communication  with  eaclm 
other  by  a  delicate  medullary  cord,  which  extends  from  the 
one  to  the  other ;  it  is  termed  the  posterior  commis- 
sure. The  two  cerebral  lobes  are  put  into  communication  with 
each  other  by  a  similar  cor<l  which  extends  from  the  oae  to  the 
other ;  it  is  called  the  anterior  commissure. 
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The  conne'of  die  fibres  is  precitelj  the  same  as  in  fish. 
Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord 
enter  the  cerebellum  ;  but  the  greater  part  proceed  forwards 
until  they  reach  the  optic  lobes.  Some  of  the  fibres  penetrate 
these  bodies,  bat  the  greater  part  still  pass  onwards  and  enter 
the  optic  thalami,  and  the  corpora  striata.  'I'hese  eminences 
are,  lo  truth,  nothing  but  enlargements  of  the  lateral  fasciculi. 
From  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata,  the  medullary 
fibres  proceed  outwards  and  upwards,  and  then  are  reflected 
inwards.  Id  this  manner  they  form  a  shut  sac  which  con- 
stitutes the  cerebral  lobe  ;  the  cavity  thus  enclosed  is  termed 
its  ventricle — the  ventricle  of  the  cerebral  lobe. 

The  nervous  system  of  Birds  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
Reptiles.  The  spinal  cord  of  the  bird  dilTers  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  reptile,  excepting  that  the  enlargements  at  the  parts 
which  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  nerves  of  the  wings 
and  feet  are  more  considerable  \_^'g.  16],  which  figuie  shows  m 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  fowl  one  ot  these  enlargemeuta,  a,  with 
the  nerves  b,  arising  from  it. 


..But  at  first  view  there  Is  a  striking  difference  in  the  brain  of 
the  bird ;  it  is  obviously  much  more  concentrated  than  that  of 
the  reptile.  It  still  consists,  indeed,  of  a  series  of  masses  of 
cerebral  matter,  which  are  the  same  in  number,  and  the  same 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  j  but  they  difier  somewhat  in 
position,  and  so  materially  in  volume,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  termed  ganglia,  but  are  much  more  properly  denominated 
lobes  i^g-  16J.  Of  these  the  posterior,  the  cerebellum, 
Fig.YO. 
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the  TtAiiftte  of  the  brain,  and  that  each  lateral  fasciculus  is 
subdivided  int6  three  smaller  portions,  of  which  the  internal,  or 
that  liearMt  the  median  line>  is  termed  the  pyramidal  cord,  the 
itdddte  the  olirarr  cord,  and  the  ettemal  the  restiform  cord. 
It  is  die  latter  only  which  is  analogous  to  the  lateral  fasciculus 
dt  di€  preceding  classes ;  the  pyramidal  and  the  olivary  cords 
are  tieW  bodies  superadded  to  tne  system  in  this  hieher  class. 

TlMi  braiil  of  the  mammalia  ceases  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
Mti^lta  W  lobeSk  It  is  no  longer  divisible  into  distinct 
b^dieHi  but  its  different  parts  form  one  proper  and  connected 
whotei  Its  state  of  concentration,  compared  with  that  of  alt 
tlie  preoeditig  daises  is  most  striking ;  yet  there  is  the  strictest 
anak^  between  its  different  portions  and  the  bodies  which 
hate  oeen  described  as  composing  the  brain  in  the  inferior 
classes,  but  they  are  greatly  modified  by  the  addition  of  new 
partSri 

In  flOthilig  is  this  tnot-e  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 
eembellum.  In  birdi  we  hate  seen  that  the  cerebellum  consists 
of  ati  ovdd  mais^  with  numerous  furrows  on  its  surface  [Jig. 
16i  1]^  In  all  the  itiammalia  there  are  added  to  this  mass 
kteral  poniOn8>  Which  ai«  called  its  lateral  k)bes  [Jig.  17,  2], 
white  the  middle  part,  that  alone  which  is  analogous  to  the 
cerebellum  of  the  bird,  is  now  termed  the  vermiform  process 
[^#;  17,  1]»  In  the  bird,  therefore,  the  cerebellum  may  be 
saiS  to  dOnsist  6f  the  vermiform  process  only ;  in  the  mammalia 
it  consists  of  the  vermiform  process,  together  with  lateral  lobes. 
Qradnally  as  we  ascend  through  the  different  orders  of  the 
ttiammalia,  the  termiform  process  becomes  small,  and  the  lateral 
tobes  large>  tmtil  we  come  to  man,  in  whom  the  vermiform 
pt(3k};ess  is  tef y  minutCi  while  almost  the  entire  organ  is  com- 
flosed  df  lateral  lobes. 

In  cOhseqnenee  of  the  addition  of  lateral  lobes  to  the  cere- 
bellum, Another  new  part  is  superadded  to  the  brain  in  all 
the  maiiinialia,  natbely,  a  nervous  mass,  placed  across  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  termed  the  tuber 
sltltltilare,  by  which  the  two  lobes  are  put  into  communication 
with  ei^h  other.  This  new  organ  is  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
i$eit6e>  a  ^tfitnissure;  accordingly,  besides  the  name  which 
has  been  mentioned,  it  is  commonly  termed  the  commissure  of 
the  latefill  lobes  of  the  bercfbellum.  In  all  the  orders  of  the 
mamtttjilia,  frotti  the  lowel^t  up  to  man,  this  organ  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  si^e  of  these  lateral  lobes  ^ 

The  Optic  lobes  are  invariably  large  in  proportion  as  the 
Strutitulef  of  the  brain  is  sitnfrie.  They  are  larger  in  the  fish 
ikm  itt  the  t^pWUi  acid  in  the  reptile  than  in  th^  bird* 
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eonsists  of  a  pyramidal  maKS,  piticed  upon  the  txKNlillla  obloti- 
gala  over  the  fourth  ventricle  [Jig.  16, 1].  It  advances  atlte- 
riorly  upon  the  optic  lobes,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  it 
corers  [Jig*  16,  2j ;  it  is  even  in  contact  ^itn  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  [fig,  16,  3]  :  it  is  therefore  gteHtly  en- 
larged, compared  with  the  cerebellum  of  the  reptile,  which  ift 
the  latter  is  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  great  difttan^^  frotii 
the  cerebral  lobes,  by  the  intervention  of  the  optic.  The  tJCW- 
bellum  of  the  bird  is  also  much  more  developed ;  its  stitfac^  Is 
divided  by  transverse  furrows  into  small  plates.^^^.l6,  1. 

On  making  a  section  of  it,  either  vertically  or  ndriiontAlly, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  lameUated  structure :  in  its  Centre 
there  is  a  small  cavity. 

The  optic  lobes  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure  [Jigi  16,  8] ; 
ihey  are  placed  rather  at  the  sideis  than  ili  the  front  of  the 
cerebellum.  They  are  not/naked,  as  in  the  fish  and  reptile,  but 
are  partly  covered  by  the  cerebellum,  and  partly  by  the  c^tefaral 
lobes.  They  are  without  any  furrow  ott  their  surface,  tod  arc 
hollow. 

The  figure  of  the  cerebral  lobes  resembles  a  heart  [Jig»  16,3]. 
They  are  greatly  developed,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
lobes  of  the  preceding  classes,  for  they  extend  backwards  as 
far  as  the  cerebellum,  and  they  cover  the  optic  lobes  [Ji§*  16,3,2]. 
They  are  hollow,  and  their  cavity  is  termed  the  ventncle  of  the 
cerebral  lobe. 

The  optic  thalami  are  also  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
preceding  classes.  They  constitute  two  eminences,  which  are 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  optic  lobes. 

The'  magnitude  of  the  corpora  striata  is  so  mUch  illcre^ed, 
that  they  form  the  greater  part'  of  the  cerebral  lobeis.  They 
consist  of  two  masses  of  an  ovoid  figure,  and  of  a  reddish  grey 
colour,  placed  immediately  before  the  optic  thalami. 

The  commissures  do  not  differ  from  those  which  have  beeti 
already  described  in  the  reptile,  excepting  that  the  citebellum 
is  united  to  the  optic  lobes,  and  the  optic  lobes  to  eadh  other 
by  a  transverse  band  of  delicate  medullary  matter,  which  con- 
stitutes what  is  termed  the  valve  of  Veussens. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  is  precisely  the  same  as  irt  t|ie 
reptile.  The  additional  fibres,  which  proceed  from  th4s  latgte 
masses  termed  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  corpora  dtrrata^.aM 
which  ultimately  expand  so  as  to  form  the  cerebral  lobeaj.^^  give 
to  these  bodies  a  magnitude,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  lobes  of  the"  brain. 

In  the  mammalia,  the  spinal  cord  differs  in  no  essential  point 
from  that  of  the  bird,  excepting  that  it  is  smaller,  compared  to 
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the  TOlttftle  of  the  brain,  and  that  each  lateral  fasciculus  is 
gnbdiyided  intb  three  smaller  portions,  of  which  the  internal,  or 
that  lieareat  the  median  line,  is  termed  the  pyramidal  cord,  the 
itiiddte  the  olirarr  cord,  and  the  etternal  the  restiform  cord. 
It  is  die  lalter  only  which  is  analogous  to  the  lateral  fasciculus 
ctf  die  preceding  classes ;  the  pyramidal  and  the  olivary  cords 
ate  tieW  bodies  superadded  to  tne  system  in  this  hieher  class. 

The  braid  of  the  mammalia  ceases  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
Mn^lta  W  lobes*  It  is  no  longer  dirigible  into  distinct 
b^dieHi  but  its  different  parts  form  one  proper  and  connected 
wil0]e«  Its  StUte  of  concentration,  compared  with  that  of  alt 
die  preoeditig  daises  is  most  striking ;  yet  there  is  the  strictest 
anaKlgy  between  its  different  portions  and  the  bodies  which 
hate  oeen  described  as  composing  the  brain  in  the  inferior 
classes,  but  they  are  greatly  modified  by  the  addition  of  new 

In  nothing  is  this  tnot-e  strikingly  exemplified  than  ih  the 
eembellum.  In  birdi  we  hate  seen  that  the  cerebellum  consists 
of  atl  ovoid  maiSi  with  numeroiis  furrows  on  its  surface  [Jig' 
16|  1].  In  all  the  itiammalia  there  are  added  to  this  mass 
kleral  p0iti0n8>  Which  ai«  called  its  lateral  lobes  [Jig.  17,  2], 
white  the  middle  part,  that  alone  which  is  analogous  to  the 
cerebellum  of  the  bird,  is  now  termed  the  vermiform  process 
[^#;  l7i  1]»  In  the  bird,  therefore,  the  cerebellum  may  be 
sain  to  consist  6f  the  vermiform  process  only ;  in  the  mslmmalia 
it  consists  of  the  vermiform  process,  together  with  lateral  lobes. 
Oitidiially  as  We  ascend  through  the  different  orders  of  the 
ttiattimalia,  the  termiform  process  becomes  small,  and  the  lateral 
tobes  large>  tmtil  we  come  to  man,  in  whom  the  vermiform 
pfQicess  is  very  minutCi  while  almost  the  entire  organ  is  com- 
pcf^ed  of  lateral  lobes. 

In  eOhset|tienee  of  the  addition  of  lateral  lobes  to  the  cere- 
bellutti,  ftndther  new  part  is  superadded  to  the  brain  in  all 
the  miaiiinialia,  nakiely,  a  nervous  mass,  placed  across  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  termed  the  tuber 
altltltilare,  by  which  the  two  lobes  are  put  into  communication 
with  eiieh  oth^r.  This  new  organ  is  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
i$eil6e>  a  l:iotfimissure ;  accordingly,  besides  the  name  which 
has  been  mentioned^  it  is  commonly  termed  the  commissure  of 
the  ktefs^l  lobes  of  the  cer^ellum.  In  all  the  orders  of  th& 
ntocntflalia^  frotti  the  lowei^t  up  to  man,  this  organ  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  si^e  of  these  lateral  lobes i 

The  Optic  lobes  are  invariably  large  in  proportion  as  the 
stmt^tUfef  of  the  brain  is  simple.  They  are  larger  in  the  fish 
ikm  in  ihe  t^pHl^i  acid  in  the  reptile  than  in  th^  bird* 
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In  the  loTiver  orders  of  the  mammalia,  as  in  the  chiroptera 
and  the  rodentia,  they  are  larger  than  in  the  higher,  and  they 
<rradually  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale, 
until  we  come  to  man,  in  whom  they  are  by  mnch  the  smallest 
of  all.  In  the  mammalia  these  bodies  no  longer  form  two  dis- 
tinct lobes,  as  in  all  the  inferior  classes,  but  they  are  divided 
by  a  transverse  furrow  into  four  small  tubercles,  whence  they 
lose  the  name  of  optic  lobes,  and  take  that  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  Of  tnese  bodies  it  is  the  two  anterior  only  that 
ure  supposed  to  be  properly  analogous  to  the  optic  lobes  of  the 
preceding  classes,  because  it  is  with  the  anterior  tubercula 
auadrigemina  that  the  optic  nerves  are  in  communication.  In 
the  lower  orders  of  the  mammalia,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
are  hollow,  like  the  optic  lobes  of  the  preceding  classes,  but 
their  cavity  uniformly  grows  smaller  and  smaller  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale,  until  we  come  to  the  higher,  in  which  they  are 
entirely  solid.  In  the  lower  orders  of  the  mammalia  they  are 
naked,  resting  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  brain ;  .in  propor- 
tion as  we  ascend  they  gradually  become  imperceptible,  being 
progressively  more  and  more  covered,  in  consequence  of  the 
constantly  increasing  size  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  until  in  the 
higher  oraers,  and  in  man,  they  are  entirely  concealed  by  these 
lobes. 

Tlie  successive  increase  of  the  optic  thalami,  in  proportion  as 
the  cerebral  lobes  augment  in  volume,  is  seen  through  all  the 
orders  of  the  mammalia,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  corpora  striata  also  invariably  increase  in  size  as  the 
cerebral  lobes  enlai^;  while  the  cerebral  lobes  themselves 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale.  In  the 
fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  their  successive  enlai^ement  is  re- 
markable, and  there  is  the  same  progressive  advancement  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  mammalia,  until  they  at- 
tain the  great  size  in  which  they  are  found  in  man,  in  whom, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  genera  of  his  class,  they  lose  the  name 
of  lobes,  and  are  termed  hemispheres.  As  the  volume  of  the 
hemispheres  increases,  they  become  more  and  more  covered 
with  convolutions.  In  all  the  animals  below  the  mammalia, 
their  surface  is  perfectly  smooth ;  in  the  lowest  genera  of  the 
mammalia,  they  are  also  without  a  single  convolution,  as  in  the 
chiroptera,  and  in  many  of  the  rodentia ;  in  the  higher  genera 
of  the  rodentia  the  first  rudiments  of  the  conv>lutions  begin  to 
appear,  as  in  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  squirrel.  In  the 
ruminantia  they  become  covered  with  convolutions;  in  the 
camivora,  as  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  so  on,  these  convolutions 
become  larger,  deeper,  and  more  nomerous,  and  their  incr^a^Q 
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id  progressive  through  all  the  ascending  tribes  until  we  come  to 
man.  The  use  of  Uie  convolutions  is  two-fold  :  they  increase 
the  surface  of  the  cerebral  matter,  and  they  afford  access  to 
the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  it,  by  admitting  the  passage  of 
the  pia  mater,  the  membrane  on  which  the  nutrient  vessels  are 
expanded,  and  which  are  always  abundant  in  proportion  as  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  exalted. 

In  all  the  mammalia  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  the  same, 
and  in  all  it  is  similar  to  the  course  which  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  classes.  We  have  stated  that  in  this  class 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  each  lateral  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  subdivided. into  three  smaller  cords,  the 
internal  or  that  nearest  the  median  line  being  termed  the  pyra- 
midal, the  middle  the  olivary,  and  the  external  the  restiform 
cord.  Now  it  is  the  external  or  restiform  cord  which  enters  the 
cerebellum,  expands  into  it,  and  forms  it,  while  the  pyramidal 
and  the  olivary  cords  advance  forward  until  they  reach  the  optic 
thalami  and  the  corpora  striata  into  which  they  enter.  In  these 
bodies  they  receive  a  large  accession  of  fibres.  They  then 
proceed  outwards,  backwards,  and  forwards ;  that  is,  they 
expand  in  these  directions.  This  expansion  constitutes  the 
cerebral  lobes,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  this  class,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  two  hemispheres  thus  formed  are  then  re- 
flected inwards  ;  they  meet  in  the  median  line  and  unite.  In 
this  manner  each  incloses  a  cavity — the  ventricle  of  the  cerebral 
lobe  or  hemisphere,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed  in  this 
class,  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Throughout  the  animal  scale  the  lateral  ventricles  are  ob- 
served to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  brain.  In  the  osseous  fish  there  is  no  cavity  in  the  cerebral 
lobe;  in  the  cartilaginous  it  just  begins  to  be  formed.  In  the 
reptile  the  cerebral  lobe  forms  a  simple  cavity,  the  anterior 
portion  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  olfactory  nerve.  In 
birds  it  forms  a  similar  cavity  which,  in  like  manner,  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  olfactory  nerve.  But  in  the  mammalia  differ- 
ent portions  of  this  cavity  take  a  winding  direction,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  resemble  a  horn,  and  which  are  therefore 
termed  comua.  In  all  the  mammalia  there  are  two  cornua, 
one  of  which  is  termed  the  anterior,  and  the  other  the  descend- 
ing: in  the  higher  genera,  as  the  cerebral  hemisphere  extends 
more  and  more  posteriorly,  there  is  a  posterior  cornu,  although 
many  anatomists  contend  that  the  posterior  cornu  is,  correcfly 
speaking,  proper  to  man  alone. 

The  use  of  the  lateral  and  of  all  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of 
the  brain  appears  to  be  one  and  the  same,  namely,  to  afford  a 
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more  extensive  surface  to  tlifi  pia  matter  f<Mr  ih#  Qi^paBsiofi  f4 
blood-vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  commisQures  which  have  been  deaorihed 
as  existing  in  the  preqeding  classes,  the  cerebral  bemiapherea^ 
being  so  much  more  develloped  in  ^e  mammalia^  especially  ip 
the  higher  genera,  are  united  by  two  additional  bpdiea  termed 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the  fomlY.  The  cprpUB  calloaniil  con- 
sists of  an  assemblage  of  fibres,  forming  ^  very  oQnaider^ble 
bulk,  bearing  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  nreciaely  tba  sMiie 
relation  which  the  tuber  annulare  bears  to  tne  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  represent  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  bodies,  in  platea. 
Neither  the  corpus  callosum  nor  the  fornix  can  be  upderatood 
without  studying  the  objects  themselves. 

In  the  preceding  account  we  have  noticed  the  more  important 
and  essential  modifications  of  the  nervous  system  from  ita  firat 
appearance  in  the  zoophyte  to  its  complete  development  in  t))e 
mammale.  In  this  description  we  have  only  attempted  to  exhip 
bit  a  mere  outline  of  the  form  and  structure  of  this  most  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  animal  economy.  The  figures  annexed, 
rough  and  inadequate  as  they  are,  may  still  assist  the  reader  to 
form  a  tolentbly  correct  conception  of  the  situation,  comparative 
magnitude  and  relation  of  the  objects  described,  without  some 
notion  of  which,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  very 
curious  facts  hereafter  to  be  detailed. 

I     I     I  _  I    II        I  ■  ■  I    I  I  ■     I  _  ^p— .M^.  I  _  1        I  I  I  .11 

Art.  IX. — Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  fpeclally  applied  to  English 
Practice.  From  the  Manuscripts  of  Jeremy  Bentha^i,  Esq,  ^enfher 
of  Lincoln* 8  Inn.  In  Five  volumes.  London.  FublUhed  by  (funt 
and  Clarke.    1827. 

T^ROM  time  to  time,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  at  far  distant 
intervals,  men  have  arisen,  who  have  silently,  and  almost 
iu) perceptibly,  changed  the  whole  face  of  some  great  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge ;  but  who,  though  destmed  to  eifect 
these  great  revolutions,  and  to  be  followed  by  succeeding 
generations  as  founders  of  a  new  and  improved  philosophy, 
have  by  their  contemporaries  been  comparatively  unknown. 
These  are  the  master-minds  among  mankind.  Others  in  their 
day  may  attain  more  renown,  may  attract  more  notice  from  the 
crowd,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  those  labours  which  produce 
immediate  good,  but  pass  by  with  neglect  every  exertion  which 
can  be  followed  by  beneficial  effects  only  at  some  distant  periods 
The  philosopher,  though  he  may  produce  incalculable  good,  can 
only  do  so  by  degrees  almost  impalpable  to  common  observa- 
tion ;  each  step  of  his  progress  is  slow,  though  certain,  and  not 
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till  years  have  passed  away  do  we  perceive  the  important 
abfmg^  he  has  wrought.  It  is  he,  however,  who  is  the  ereat 
light  to  his  fellow-men ;  and  him,  as  the  real  fountain  of  the 
bfesaiags  which  mankind  are  hereafter  to  enjoy,  we  ought  prin- 
cipally to  honour. 

Th^t  within  a  few  years  a  change  has  taken  place  in  moral 
and  jurispmdentid  science,  must  oe  obvious  even  to  those  who 
.areinaapaUe  of  estimating  the  importance  of  its  consequences. 
Definite  conceptions  are  neginning  to  be  entertained  of  the 
.imds  to  which  those  sciences  are  directed;  and  established 
principles,  upon  which  all  reasonings  connected  with  them  must 
oe  founded,  bc^n  to  be  acknowledged.  The  political,  moral,  and 
jarispmdentiar  writings  of  the  day,  have  generally  assumed  a 
ratiocinative  character.  What  was  before  vague,  wavering,  and 
undetermined,  begins  to  be  clear,  definite,  and  systematic. 
Appeals  to  passion,  prejudice,  and  sentiment,  are  going  out  of 
iashion ;  and  the  understanding  of  the  reader  must  be  convinced, 
before  we  can  hope  to  influence  either  his  actions  or  his 
opinions.  This  is  a  mighty  change  in  the  feelings  of  society  ; 
a  change  the  effects  of  which  are  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  but 
which  IS  destined  eventually  to  work  a  complete  alteration  in 
the  whole  frame  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Bentham^s  writings  may  certainly  be  classed  among  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  this  great  revolution.  For  years  they 
have  been  extending  their  power  silently  and  gradually  ;  under 
their  influence,  men  of  every  shade  of  opinions,  men,  many  of 
whom  are  ignorant  almost  of  the  names  of  these  writings,  have 

rjwn  up  and  formed  their  habits  of  reasoning  and  thinking, 
fashion  has  been  set  which  all  are  obliged  to  follow,  thou^ 
many  are  ignorant  of  th^  source  from  whence  it  originated. 
These  men,  thus  formed,  are  coming  fast  and  thick  upon  the 
stage  {  and  some  already  hold  the  very  highest  rank  among  the 
leading  intellects  of  the  day ;  those  who  will  stamp  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  That  Mr.  Bentham  has  lived 
to  see  these  things)  must  be  grateful  to  himself,  and  cheering 
to  others  who,  like  him,  labour  for  benefits  which  are  distant, 
and  for  rewards  which  are  doubtful.  That  the  man  who  has? 
done  such  signal  benefit  to  mankind  should  in  some  measure 
receive  payment  of  the  debt  that  is  due  to  him ;  that  he  yet 
dwells  amongst  us,  to  watch  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
truths  that  he  has  elicited  are  daily  making ;  that  the  old  man 
should  contemplate  the  tree  which  in  youth  he  planted ;  that 
there  are  many  who  look  upon  him  with  gratitude,  respect,  and 
adniiration,  must  ho)d  out  a  hope  and  incentive  to  future 
labourers  in  the  same  rough  and  dreary  fields  of  science.  The 
task  will  no  longer  appear  thankless  ^  the  reward  will  pq  longer 
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appear  too  distant.  The  philosopher  has  obtained  his  reward 
while  he  was  yet  able  to  enjoy  it ;  the  good  that  he  contem- 
plated, he  has  lived  partly  to  witness. 

Few  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works  are  likely  to  prove  more  usefbl 
and  instructive,  or  more  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the 

freat  science  of  jarispradence,  than  the  ''  Rationale  of  Judicial 
Ividence."  The  whole  of  the  extensive  and  important  subject  of 
Judicial  Evidence  is  comprised  within  the  present  volumes  ;  and 
the  principles  with  reference  to  which  all  rules,  regulating  the 
judicial  reception  and  estimation  of  evidence,  ought  to  be  framed^ 
are  fully,  clearly,  and  even  popularly,  explained.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  this  difficult  tasK  has  been  performed,  can 
be  understood  only  by  him  who  studies  the  work :  but  even  the 
most  cursory  reader  must  be  struck  by  the  patience  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  which  every  part  of  it  evinces.  Every 
necessary  analysis,  however  complicated,  has  been  performea 
without  shrinking.  No  detail  has  been  too  minute,  no  point  too 
difficult ;  all  have  been  equally  explored,  sifted,  and  discussed. 
The  honest  legislator  and  the  honest  judge  have  now  on  this 
subject  little  more  to  desire ;  the  work  is  before  them  a  mine  of 
information,  which  few  can  explore  without  amusement,  none 
without  instruction.     All  the  labour  of  investigation  has  been 

Eerformed :  they  have  now  only  to  appropriate  what  another 
as  discovered. 

'  The  papers  from  which  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  has 
been  extracted,*  says  the  editor  id  his  prefoce,  '  were  written  by  Mr. 
Bentham  at  various  times,  from  the  year  1802  to  1812.  They 
comprise  a  very  minute  exposition  of  his  views  on  all  the  branches  of 
the  great  subject  of  Judicial  Evidence,  intermixed  with  criticisms  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence,  as  it  is  established  in  this  country,  and  with 
incidental  remarks  on  the  state  of  that  branch  of  law  in  most  of  the 
continental  systems  of  jurisprudence. 

'  Mr.  Benthani's  speculations  on  Judicial  Evidence  have  already  been 
given  to  the  world  in  a  more  condensed  form  by  M.  Dumont,  of 
Geneva,  in  the  *'  Traite  des  Preuves  Judiciaires,"  published  in  1823  : 
one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  important  works,  founded  on 
Mr.  Bentham*s  manuscripts,  with  which  that ''  first  of  translators  and 
redacteurs,'*  as  he  has  justly  been  termed,  has  enriched  the  library  of 
the  continental  jurist.  The  strictures,  however,  on  English  law, 
^vhich  compose  more  than  one  half  of  the  pYesent  work,  were  ju- 
diciously omitted  by  M.  Dumont,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  a 
continental  reader  to  compensate  for  the  very  considerable  space  which 
they  would  have  occupied.  To  an  English  reader — ^to  him,  at  least, 
who  loves  his  country  sufficiently  well  to  desire  that  what  is  defective 
in  her  institutions  should  be  amended,  and,  in  order  to  its  being 
amended,  should  be  known — ^these  criticisms  will  not  be  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  work.* 

M  ought  bcLY^  b^eA  ei^pected  even  by  those  who  are  but 
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slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bentham's  former  expositions  of 
other  portions  of  jurisprudence,  many  and  wide  are  the  differ- 
ences between  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  and 
those  which  have  been  entertained  by  the  framers  and  admirers 
of  the  existing  systems  of  law.  The  most  important  of  these 
differences,  with  the  object  of  the  present  work,  we  will  state 
in  Mr.  Bentham's  words. 

'  Before  entering  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  work,  it  may 
aflbrd  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  understand  from  a  genend 
inUmation>  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  which  he  may 
expect  from  it. 

'  The  results  may  be  comprised  in  three  propositions ;  the  one>  a 
theorem  to  be  prov^  $  the  other  two,  problems  to  be  solved. 

'  The  theorem  is  this — that,  merely  with  a  view  to  rectitude  of 
decision,  to  the  avoidance  of  the  mischiefs  attached  to  undue  decision, 
no  species  of  evidence  whatsoever,  willing  or  unwilling,  ought  to  be 
excluded  :  for  although  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  right  that  this  or 
that  lot  of  evidence,  thoug;h  tendered,  should  not  be  admitted,  yet, 
in  these  cases,  the  reason  ror  the  exclusion  rests  upon  other  grounds, 
viz.  avoidance  of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay.  The  proof  of  this 
theorem  constitutes  the  first  of  the  three  main  results. 

^  To  give  instructions,  fk>inting  out  the  means  by  which  what  can 
be  done  may  be  done  towards  securing  the  truth  of  evidence  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  two  main  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  here  at- 
tempted.   The  solution  of  it  is  the  second  of  the  three  main  results. 

'  To  give  instructions  serving  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  judg;e  in 
fbrnung  its  estimate  of  the  probability  of  truth  in  the  instance  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  it — in  a  word,  in  judging  of  the  weight  of 
evidence — this  is  the  other  of  the  two  main  problems  which  are  here 
attempted  to  be  solved.  The  solution  of  it  constitutes  the  third  of  the 
three  main  results.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  1,  ^. 

To  establish  this  opinion  concerning  exclusion,  as  well  as  to 
frame  the  instructions  meditated,  a  general  view  of  the  theory 
of  Evidence  was  absolutely  requisite.  It  appeared  to  Mr. 
Bentham  that  the  rules  which  legislators  had  hitherto  framed 
were  the  result  of  an  incomplete. or  erroneous  conception  of 
those  more  recondite  and  general  principles  upon  which  the 
probative  force  of  all  evidence  depends.  To  lay  bare  the  source 
of  the  mischief,  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  go  back  to  those 
principles,  and  to  trace  out  and  investigate  minutely  the  several 
circumstances  which  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  value  of  all 
evidence  whatever.  It  has  been  observed  that  "  good  practice 
can,  in  no  case,  have  any  solid  foundation,  but  in  good  theory.'' 
The  truth  of  the  observation  has  never  been  more  completely 
verified  than  by  the  blundering  regulations  of  legislators  in  the 
case  before  us.  Seeing  partially,  and  only  partially,  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  upqji  testimony,  and  acting  upon  tne  erroneous 
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conceptions  necessarily  resulting  from  that  inoomplete  percept 
tion,  tbey  have  framed  rules  for  the  reception  and  estimation  af 
evidence,  by  which  the  attainment  of  truth  is,  in  innumerable 
canes,  rendered  more  difficult  than  it  might  be^-ain  many 
impossible. 

The  end  for  which  evidence  is  adduced  is  to  obtain  a  d0eUiQn 
at  the  hands  of  the  judge.  The  object  of  the  judge's  decision 
ought  tQ  be,  to  place  the  litigating  parties  in  that  situation, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  legislatoir  had 
intended  that  they  should  occupy. 

The  legislator  determines  that,  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  certain  rights  shall  be  obtained,  certam  obligations  and 
certain  penalties  mcurred.  To  leam  whether  any  of  those  events 
have  happened,  is  the  end  of  the  judge's  investigation. 

Every  fact  or  circumstance  presented  to  the  judge,  in  the 
'view  of  its  producing  in  his  mind  a  belief  that  any  such  event 
has  or  has  not  occurred,  injudicial  evidence. 

Of  the  several  sorts  of  events  which  are  reauired  to  be  proved 
by  judicial  evidence,  and  of  the  several  sorts  ot  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  those  events,  Mr.  Bentham  has  given  an  enumeration* 
To  this  enumeration,  however,  as  well  as  to  his  observations 
on  the. probative  force  of  the  diflferent  sorts  of  evidence,  W9  pan 
jAo  no  more  tlian  allude. 

Misdecision,  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  is  the  evil  to  be  appro* 
hended  whenever  evidence  is  adduced.  Misdecision  arises  rrom 
deception ;  deception  is  caused  either  by  one  or  both  of  two 
things,  viz.  incorrectness  or  ificompleteness  m  the  evidence. 

The  judge  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  not  only  bv  hearing  an 
untrue  story,  but  also  by  hearing  no  more  than  hair  a  true  one  : 
and  whether  the  deception  be  caused  by  the  one  circumstance 
or  the  other ;  by  the  incorrectness,  or  by  the  incompleteness,  of 
the  evidence ;  the  misdecision  necessarily  resulting  will,  in 
botli  cases,  be  injustice. 

As  evidence  nefore  a  judge  is  almost  always  evidence  ad* 
duoed  by  human  beings,  tne  causes  of  trustworthiness  and 
untrustworthiness  must  be  sought  for  among  the  circumstances 
which  affect  those  human  beings  when  adducing  such  evidence. 
Whether  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  believe  or  not  to  believe 
a  particular  piece  of  evidence,  be  such  as  ought  to  have  that 
effect,  will  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  trusts 
worthiness  ana  untrustworthiness  in  testimony. 

The  causes  of  trustworthiness  and  untrustworthiness  in  testi- 
mony are  of  two  classes — intellectual  ^nd  moral.  The  witnesis 
must  be  both  able  to  perceive,  and  willing  to  relate,  the  truth. 
Mr.  Benth^m  has  examined  into  the  influence  of  bpth  sorts 
of  eausest    We  can  do  no  more  than  lay  before  the  reader 
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latter, 

^e.QUHf^  eaii0€Hi«  or  oircumfitaQceSj  acting  on  the  will,  are 
faM}|ft;ej9  i  ^ip^otation^  of  good  \n  Boaie  sbapq  to  be  obtained,  of 
0yil  in  «0Qie  sbapQ  to  be  avoided,  by  the  delivery  of  true  or 
Ifdae  t^itiii»ooy. 

'  Of  the  causes  of  mendacity  and  veracity  the  list  is  the  sanoe  as 
that  of  the  causes  of  human  action  :  no  acticm  so  good,  or  so  bad, 
that  it  mi^  not  have  had  any  sort  of  motive  for  its  cause.  ^  ^  An 
aetion  without  a  motive  is  an  effect  without  a  cause.'— «Vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Of  motives,  however,  no  one  can  be  pointed  out,  which  does 
not  lea^d  to  mendacity  as  well  as  to  veracity.  The  very  same 
desire,  say,  for  exapfiple,  the  desire  of  money,  which  at  one 
lime  induces  a  witne3s  to  give  true  testimony^  wiH,  at  another, 
induce  him  to  lie. 

Moreover,  at  no  one  period  of  a  man's  life  is  he  subject  to 
the  influence  of  one  motiye  acting  singly  and  alone.  At  all 
time^  various  n^otiveg  are  exerting  their  power  over  his  mind, 
and  bis  actions  r^suU  from  the  predominance  of  onQ  set  over 
another. 

In  the  delivery  of  testimony,  according  as  the  decision  which 
the  witness  desires  will  be  best  forwarded  by  mendacity,  or  by 
truth,  in  ^o  muqh  will  his  expectations  of  good  from  tbiit 
decision  prompt  him  either  to  mendacity  or  veracity.  Inasmuch 
as  all  hk  Qtner  expectations  of  good  may  be  forwarded  or 
thwarted  by  the  delivery  of  true  or  false  te3tiaK)ny,  in  so  mueh 
will  they  lead  him  either  to  veracity  or  mendacity.  At  every 
inst^Qt  of  time,  therefore,  a  man  must  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  rnotives,  both  of  ope  species  and  the  other. 

'These  two  axioms,*  says  Mr.  Bentham,  'cannot  be  too  often 
repf  ate^d  :-^ 

'  No  species  of  motive,  but  i^  capable  of  operating  in  the  character 
pf  a  mendacity-exciting  cau$e. 

'  With  but  a  slight  exception,  apd  with  uohe  that  is  worth  Uoticiqg 
for  this  purpose,  no  species  oiP  motive  but  is  capable  of  operating  wjtn 
any  degree  of  force.'— Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

From  these  propositions  the  following  are  necessary  conse- 
quences. 

The  trustworthiness  of  testimonial  evidence  doesf  not  depend 
upon  the  sort  of  motive  to  which  the  witness  happens  to  be 
exposed.  AU  motives  being  equally  liable  to  lead  to  men- 
dacity or  veracity  ;  to  prove  that  a  man  is  exposed  to  those  ot* 
a  particular  sort,  is  not  to  prove  that  be  will  tell  truth  or  fals9» 
hood. 
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The  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  temptation  to  lie  is  no  proof 
that  the  witness  will  yield  to  it.  A  man  acts,  not  as  one  motive 
deter  mines,  but  upon  the  contending  influence  of  many.  Who 
will  say  that  a  person  possessed  of  5,000/.  per  annum,  when 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  two-pence,  would  lie,  regardless 
of  the  fear  of  God,  of  punishment  from  the  law,  and  of  ignominy 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  ? 

If  the  existence  of  a  motive  purely  mendacity-prompting,  in 
the  case  of  the  witness,  were  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  his 
testimony  untrustworthy,  then  no  testimony  is  trustworthy; 
for,  in  no  case,  can  a  man  be  said  to  be  entirely  exempt  from 
motives  of  that  description. 

As  no  lying  testimony  is  delivered  without  a  motive,  we  can- 
not conclude,  from  the  non-existence  of  any  particular  kind  of 
veracity-prompting  motive,  that  the  evidence  is  untrustworthy : 
we  must  first  learn  whether  there  be  any  motive  to  lie,  and 
whether  that  motive  be  sufficient  to  overbalance  all  the  other 
existing  incentives  to  virtuous  action.  The  absence  of  one 
motive  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  another:  for  example, 
though  a  man  may  not  dread  the  hatred  of  his  fellows,  or  the 
anger  of  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  an  inducement  to 
lie :  neither  can  we  determine  before-hand,  whether,  although 
careless  of  the  ill  will  of  men,  and  of  the  anger  of  God,  he  will 
tiot  be  impelled  by  the  fear  of  legal  punishment  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  truth  in  spite  of  any  mendacity-prompting  motive. 

The  grand  practical  conclusion  from  all  these  observations  is, 
that  every  rule  framed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  a  witness  may  be  ascertained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  species  of  motives  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  from 
which  he  is  exempt,  will,  necessarily,  be  a  fallacious  rule-^will 
tend  to  defeat,  not  promote,  the  attainment  of  truth. 

The  sources  from  whence  we  can  derive  information,  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  testimony,  are  two  :  first,  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  deposing  witness ;  and,  second,  the 
testimony  he  delivers.  By  learning  his  situation  in  the  cause  under 
trial,  we  learn  the  precise  degree  of  the  motive  derived  from 
the  cause :  by  learning  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
situation  generally,  such  as  his  rank  of  life,  his  fortune,  his  con- 
nexions, &c.  we  learn  in  how  far  that  motive  may  be  counter- 
acted or  supported  by  other  motives :  by  learning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  we  learn  the  extent  in  which  the  motives  to 
virtuous  actions  are  accustomed  in  his  mind  to  yield  to  or  to 
conquer  the  motives  to  vicious  conduct.  By  all  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
probability  of  his  being  willing  to  ha^iard  a  mendacious  state- 
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menty, supposing  falsehood  to  be  necessary  for  his  interest. 
Whether  he  has  been  able  to  frame  such  statement  will  best  be 
learned  from  his  evidence. 

'  There  is  no  species  of  motive  of  which,  in  any  given  instance,  any 
tolerably-fi^rouncled  estimate  can  be  formed,  without  a  survey  made  of 
the  sevenu  influencing  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  witness^ 
on  which  the  effective  force  of  the  motive  depends ;  which  survey 
cannot  be  completely  made  without  a  vivd  voce  examination  taken  of 
the  witness  himself,  having  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  those  circum- 
stances to  light/ — Vol.  i.  p.  195. 

These  influencing  circumstances  have,  with  reference  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  are  derived,  been  ranked  by  Mr. 
Bentham  under  four  heads,  or  classes,  and  termed  sanctions. 
Of  the  relative  worth  of  these  sanctions,  the  physical,  religious, 
moral  and  political,  as  operating  for  and  against  the  correctness 
of  testimony,  he  has  entered  into  a  minute  investigation ;  a 
highly  important  and  curious  subject,  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  desirous  of  understanding  either  the  science 
of  morals  or  legislation.  We  have  not  space,  however,  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  Mr.  Bentham's  expositions  on  these  points, 
but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

Having  gone  over  so  much  of  the  general  nature  of  evidence 
as  was  requisite  for  his  present  purpose ;  having  distinguished 
the  several  sorts  of  evidence,  and  considered  the  various  circum- 
stances affecting  the  worth  of  each ;  having  pointed  out  the 
qualities  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  evidence  should  possess  ; 
and  the  circumstances  through  the  influence  of  which  it  is  and 
is  not  likely  to  possess  them,  Mr.  Bentham  next  proceeds  to 
consider  the  different  Securities  which  can  be  and  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  tnistworthiness  of 
evidence. 

'In  the  planning  of  the  system  of  judicial  procedure,  with  a  view 
to  the  main  end  of  procedure,  viz.  the  rendering  of  decisions  conform- 
able, on  all  occasions,  to  the  predictions  pronounced  by  the  substantive 
branch  of  the  law  :  the  object  of  the  legislator  will  be,  to  strengthen, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  trustworthiness — 
to  weaken,  as  much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  causes  of  untnist- 
worthiness — the  sinister  interests  of  all  kinds  5  that  is  to  say,  interests, 
motives,  of  all  kinds,  as  often  as  it  may  happen  to  them  to  be  acting 
in  this  sinister  line. 

'  To  exhibit  a  view,  as  complete  as  may  be,  of  the  several  arrange- 
ments of  procedure  capable  of  being  made  to  operate  in  the  character 
of  securities  for  trustworthiness  in  testimony,  and  thence  as  securities 
against  deception  from  that  quarter,  and  consequent  misdecision  on 
the  part  of  the  judge,  is  the  business  of  the  present  book  :  to  show, 
in  the  first  placei  what  may  be  donei  and  ought  to  be  done>  to  thisr 
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end  ;  in  th^  tiext  place,  what,  in  the  Itonifin  and  English  inbdificatidtid 
erf  th^  technical  sysKsm,  has  been  done  on  this  suli|ec;ti  in  pulrsiiit  &l 
whatsoever  ends  the  authors  have  on  such  occasions  set  bcfole  theiii.* 
—Vol.  i.  p.  960. 

The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  ifktOfitctndss  atid 
incompleteness  in  the  testimony,  arising  with  or  withottt  desiell 
en  the  part  of  the  witness.  The  securities  bgaitlst  th^d^  eViis 
are.  by  Mr.  Bentham ^  called  internal  and  external  securities. 

In  so  far  as  evidence  is  particular ;  suffioiently  rtcoltecied  to 
prevent  omissions ;  though  recollected,  sufficiently  Unpremedi- 
tated to  prevent  mendacious  invention ;  assisted  by  SuggeshMs  fit>m 
others,  sufRci&ntly  to  help  recollection ;  unassisted  oy  suggestions 
ih  aid  of  metidacity  ;.  interf'ogated  by  all  pet^on&i  itlterSfirted  ih 
di§ik)Vering  the  ti*uth  ;  distinct  in  the  expt^ssidti ;  kiid  e^hil^ljs^ 
by  permanent  signs,  in  so  much  is  evidence  po&^edis^d  of  mttttnal 
securities  for  its  trustworthiness. 

'  The  object  of  the  external  securities  is  to  secure,  oii  Ih^  part  of  a 
mass  of  testimony,  those  desirable  qualities  enUnierftted  udd^f  tti6 
liaiiie  of  ihternal  securities.' 

Punishment,  oath,  infamy,  interrogation,  reception  in  tbe  vivA 
voce  form,  when  practicable,  recordation,  puhlictty,  adinission  Of 
counter-evidence,  are  the  external  securities  that  canb6  etiiploy^ 
for  this  purpose. 

An  erroneous  statement  may  originate  eittier  ftom  W&fit  of 
sufficient  care  arid  attention  on  the  part  of  ttie  Witness,  or  frdih 
a  desire  to  suppress  the  truth.  The  business  of  the  e:llcter]ial 
securities  is,  m  the  one  case,  to  press  upon  the  deposing  Witness 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  whatever  attention  is  necessary  to 
make  his  statement  coincide  with  the  truth,  and  to  afibfd  liim 
the  means  of  doing  so ;  in  the  other,  to  miake  him  §eni^ible'  df  (lie 
painful  consequences  to  himself  should  he  depart  f^din  the 
truth,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulty  of  escapitig  deteotioti  In  the 
attemj3t;  sind  also  to  extract  from  him  whatefer  irifbrflifttibh 
he  may  possess,  in  spite  of  his  endeslvours  to  Withhold  it. 
The  most  efficient  of  tne  means  to  these  ends  Is  Piitiiishm^t, 
including  that  of  public  opinion  as  well  as  of  the  laW ;  this 
i^  is,  that  acts  upon  the  witness  as  a  motive  to  undei^  the 
labour  necessary  to  frame  a  true  statement,  and  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  deliver  a  false  one.  The  other  external  securities 
are  only  **  expedients,  having  for  their  object  the  application  of 
this  fir&t  indispensable  security  to  the  best  adran^i^.''  One 
observation  on  this  head — an  observation  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  legislators  of  this  country  and  most  oth$fs-^-Mgbt 
Aot  to  be  omitted ;  viz.  that  the  crime  of  taetidacity,  cotiittiiftilid 
on  a  judicial  occasion,  should,  like  Other  Crimes,  ht  fnrited 
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with  jtist  ibkt  degree  of  punishment  which  consiiioiefl  an 
ddiM]uate  tUdtite  to  restrain  from  the  crime.  In  English  Uw 
siH  liiehdilclfy  committed  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  deno- 
ibinated  perjury.  Penury  is  a  crime,  but  the  crime  results 
from  the  profknation  of  the  ceremony  of  an  oath.  As  the  pro- 
fanation is  the!  stole,  whether  a  fellow  creature  loses  his  lire  oi^ 
three  fietrttiingft  thereby,  the  crime  is  the  same ;  and  the  punish'* 
ment  awarded  is,  in  both  cases,  equal.  All  mendacity,  howeref 
p6niiciou6,  hot  stamped  by  the  name  of  perjury,  is  risited  ¥f\ih 
no  mitiishment  whfttetrer. 

We  have  not  space  to  point  out  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
other  securities  mentioned,  in  raising  the  fear  of  punishment  in 
the  mind  of  the  witness  to  the  highest  point ;  as  well  as  in 
securing  the  desirable  qualities  enumerated  as  internal  securities. 
We  wduld  particularly  recommend  to  the  observation  of  the 
reader  Mr.  Bentham*s  observations  on  the  efficiency  of  an  oath 
is  a  security  for  trustworthiness.  Their  object  is,  to  prove  it 
almost  entirely  useless  to  any  ^d  end ;  efficient  only,  and  that 
in  many  ways,  to  a  bad  one.  I'he  opinion  we  know  is  new ;  so 
alsd  is  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  grounded  :  to  us,  however, 
thife  reasoning  appears  irrefragable ;  we  therefore^  concur  in  the 
dpinidn,  in  spite  of  its  novelty. 

•  One  thing  we  mean  to  assume  as  proved,  referring  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Benthatn  for  the  proof;  viz.  that  in  proportion  to  the 
^jst&tit  in  which  the  securities  above  enumerated  are  applied, 
iwlll  be  the  ptobabiUty  of  correctness  and  completeness  m  the 
et^idence ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent jmodes  of  extracting  evidence  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  in  which,  by  each,  the  securities  are  applied.  The 
subjecM;  which  naturally  occupies  our  author's  attention  neit 
aftet  that  of  securities,  is  that  of  the  Exta action  of  evidence. 
**  Such  being  the  means  which  the  nature  of  things  furnishcHi 
for  seduritig  the  correctness  and  completeness  of  testimony; 
what  remaiiis  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  employ  them  to  the 
best  advantage  :"  that  is,  to  inquire  which  of  the  various  modes 
of  extractioti  best  applies  the  above-mentioned  securities.  We 
ought  not  to  forget,  in  this  inquiry,  that  although  the  attainment 
6t  the  truth  is,  in  the  extraction  of  evidence,  the  great  and  direct 
end  in  View,  still  thete  are  Others  that  must  iiot  be  overlooked. 
The  delay.  Vexation,  and  expense,  attendant  oh  the  mode  most 
efficient  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  may  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
amount  to  a  greater  evil  than  the  chance  of  injustice  in  conse- 
auenoe  o^  decision  upon  imperfect  evidence  :  in  all  such  cases 
tne  direct  end  must  oe  sacrificed  to  that,  though  coUateral,  still 
important  end,  the  avoidance  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense^ 
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Extraction,  or  say  rather  collection,  of  evidence,*  is  for  the 
most  part  by  interrogation :  to  the  various  modes  of  interroga- 
tion, then,  the  chief  part  of  the  inquiry  concerning  extraction  is 
confined.  Interrogation  is  oral^  or  epistolary  (by  means  of 
interrogatories  in  writing)  or  compounded  of  these.  Which  of 
the  two  modes,  oral  or  epistolary,  applies  with  greatest  effect  the 
securities  for  trustworthmess  in  testimony  ?  Which  of  the  two 
applies  them  with  least  vexation,  expense,  and  delay  ? 

That  testimony  can  be  interrogated  as  fully,  and  rendered  as 
particular,  by  the  one  method,  as  the  other,  is  certain ;  provided 
that  time  and  expense  are  put  out  of  the  account  Minutes, 
however,  spent  in  oral  examination,  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  information  which  years  would  not  obtain  when  spent  in 
written  interrogations.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  advanta^  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  former.  When,  however,  we  come  to  consider 
the  quality  of  correctness,  and  the  securities  necessary  to  insure 
it,  the  difierence  between  the  two  modes  of  interrogation  becomes 
still  more  remarkable.  There  is  no  one,  who  by  his  own 
experience  has  not  learned  the  various  modes  in  which  written 
interrogatories  assist  a  dishonest  witness  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
mendacious  testimony.  By  this  method,  time  to  premeditate 
falsehood  is  necessarily  allowed :  suggestions  of  all  sorts  in  aid 
of  mendacity  may  be  sought  after ;  and  are  in  reality  afforded, 
by  every  string  of  interrogatories :  the  fear  of  sname,  the 
chances  of  detection,  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and  if 
the  answers  are  to  be  returned  in  writing  by  the  party,  indis- 
tinctness to  any  extent  short  of  absolute  and  glaring  nonsense 
may  be  resorted  to  as  a  safeguard  against  punishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  oral  interrogation,  more  particularly  when  carried 
on  by  all  the  parties  interested,  in  open  court,  before  the  judge* 
is  subject  to  none  of  these  evils.  Not  only  are  all  the  external 
and  internal  securities  brought  into  play  by  this  mode,  but  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  expense,  vexation,  and  delay,  are 
reduced  to  their  minimum.  All  aids  to  mendacity  are  ex- 
cluded ;  as  the  questions  arise  out  of  the  answers,  the  evidence 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  unpremeditated,  while  yet,  if  time  be 
really  required  by  the  witness  to  enable  him  to  give  a  correct 
answer,  it  can  easily  be  granted.  The  witness  having  to 
depend  upon  himself,  unassisted  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
quickness  and  sagacity ;  being,  moreover  (and  this  is  the  most 

^  Collection  of  evidence,  inasmuch  as  this  would  include  voluntary 
rendering  of  testimony.  The  object  is  to  obtain  evidence  on  which  to 
ground  a  decision ;  the  inquiry  is  concerning  the  best  mode  of  coUectliig 
It.  Extracting  it,  or  forcing  a  witness  to  give  answers  to  certain  questioiUi 
is  une  of  the  modes  of  eoUectioni  not  atf. 
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important  of  all  the  secimties)^  cross-examined  by  erery  party 
intel^ested  in  discovering  his  fSedsehood  or  truth,  and  oeinjgr 
obliged  to  give  his  testimony  in  distinct  expressions,  his 
escape  from  detection,  if  mendacity  be  employed,  is  almost 
impossible.  The  witness  also  being  continually  reminded  of  the 
danger  of  punishment  and  shame,— acting  under  the  eye  of  a 
laree  numoerof  his  fellow  citizens,— and  fearing  immediate  con- 
tradiction if  he  attempt  to  deceive,  will  usually  be  unwilling  to 
hazard  the  fabrication  of  a  lie ;  and,  hazarding,  Will  still  more 
seldom  be  able  to  support  it. 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  the  conduct  of  English 
lawyers  on  the  subject  of  the  collecting  of  evidence  is  absolutely 
astounding.  Upon  all  the  various  occasions  when  it  happens  to 
be  necessary  to  collect  evidence  previous  to  decision,  a  judge, 
a  common-law  judge,  when  acting  alone,  and  unaided  by  a  jur^, 
ne?^  (except  m  one  singular  instance,  viz.  when  bail  is  justi- 
fied) so  mucn  as  pretends  to  interrogate  a  witness.  The  evidence 
be  receives  is  exhibited  in  a  written  form,  taken  without  any  of 
the  more  material  securities,  except  sometimes  an  oath ;  no 
cross-examination  is  employed,  in  fact  no  interrogation  what- 
ever :  the  party  affirming  or  swearing  says  what  he  chooses, 
to'sting  to  the  chance  oiits  never  bein^  contradicted,  or  if  con- 
tradicted, to  the  almost  certain  impossibility  of  its  being  proved 
crirainally  mendacious. 

Lawvers  do  not  usually  consider  pleading  as  evidence :  evi- 
dence^ however,  it  in  reality  is,  if  it  be  used  for  any  purpose  relat- 
ingto  the  administration  ot  justice.  Its  object  is,  to  give  the  judge 
a  correct  idea  of  the  dispute  between  the  parties.  The  state- 
nients  which*  do  this,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  are  so  far 
evid^ioe ;  and  being  evidence,  the  same  securities  should  be 
applied  to  this  as  to  all  other  evidence.  If  there  be  any 
necessity  for  its  being  true,  means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its 
truth  3  if  there  be  no  necessity  for  its  being  true,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  judge  to  hear  it;  his  power  of  giving  a  just  de- 
cision cannot  be  increased  by  listening  to  falsehood.  No  secu- 
rity, however,  is  applied  to  it.  Written,  without  oath,  uninterro- 
gated,  it  is  always  mendacious,  and  generally  unintelligible. 

Another  example  of  the  absurd  modes  of  collecting  evidence  is 
affidavit  evidence :  affidavit  evidence,  upon  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  administering  justice  is  performed.  We 
must  not,  however,  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
tibe  mischievous  modes  of  collecting  evidence.  Weexhort  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct  conception  of 
this  branch  of  English  procedure  in  the  three  sets  of  courts,  viz. 
tfie  Common  Law*  Equity,  and  Ecclesiastical  courtSi  to  perusQ 
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the  15th,  16th,  and  17ih,  chapters  of  the  third  Book  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  work.  The  rules  of  practice  ia  Equity  courts  8ee^|^ 
framed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  delay,  for  the  greatest  possible 
length  of  time,  the  settlement  of  litigation.  Uonsidenng  thi^ 
as  the  end  in  view,  it  would  be  difficult  for  hupaan  ingequity  to 
suggest  imf>rovements  on  Equity  practice.  Vivd  voce  examimt- 
tion  of  a  witness  is  a  thing  unknown  in  equity  ;  ipterrpgaiion^ 
written,  as  many  as  you  please :  and  averments  written,  SQi^er 
times  with,  sometiipes  without,  oath ;  but  that  most  efficient  pf 
all  securities,  vivd  voce  counter-interrogation,  is  sh^nqed  witJi 
uiideviatin^  consistency.  Rules  more  inefficient  to  cqUect 
evidence  with  despatch,  or  to  ensure  its  truth  and  ifs  completer 
ness,  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  beside  (he  pr^ent 
purpose  to  inquire  why  they  are  suffered  to  subsist. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  legislator  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  not  only  to  frame  rules  for  the  investigatio|i  ^d 
extraction  of  eyidence,  but  also,  in  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  contrive 
that  evidence  shall  exist  of  the  facts  which  are  most^  likely  to 
become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  Not  only  sbpuld  )ie 
endeavour  to  settle  coptested  points,  he  should  endeavour  i^ea 
to  prevent  contestation.  Evidence  preserved  for  this  purpoM 
Mr.  Bentham terms pre-appointed evidence.  Underthis \kwA 
he  has  pointed  out  the  formalities  requisfite  to  the  formation  of 
contracts,  wills,  laws,  &c. :  the  formalities  that  ou^ht  to  be 
required  bein^  throughout  compared  with  those  which  are 
required ;  while  the  errors  and  incongruities  of  the  Utter  are 
forcibly  and  sarcastically  exposed.  Mr.  Bentham  here  contends 
very  forcibly  and  at  much  length,  against  the  practice  so  common 
in  English  law,  of  rendering  certain  formalities  pere^toty,  in  sq 
much  that  if  they  be  pot  observed,  the  contract  ox  other  act  Li 
void.  He  contends  that  non-observance  of  formalities  sihould  be 
a  cause  of  suspicion  only,  and  not  of  nullity :  that  it  ehouM 
merely  throw  upon  the  party  producing  the  informal  dopumept, 
the  onus  of  shewing  why  the  formalities  have  not  been  ob.$efv^* 
The  editor,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  that  "  they  who  reaUy  deevre 
to  possess  useful  knowledge  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  n^ces^ary 
to  acquire  it."  By  such  readers  th^  whole  of  t]tiis  part  of  the 
work  will  be  carefully  studied :  as  the  subject,  however,  in 
itself  possesses  little  attraction,  by  most  others,  it  will,  we  fear, 
be  passed  over. 

To  this  succeeds  the  extensive  subject  pf  CibcuM9TA]^7IA]^ 
Evidence.  It  often  happens,  when  no  direct  evidence  can 
be  s^dduced,  tliat  indirect  evidence  can ;  but  the  correct  es^tima- 
tion  of  the  latter  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  complicate^  ta«k 
than  that  of  U^9  former.    Evidence  is  direct  when  the  wiUeseoi 
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depose  to  having  themselves  witnessed  the  very  fact  in  dispute. 
The  force  of  their  testimony  depends  upon  the  strength  of  their 
belief,  upon  their  character,  and  their  number.  The  evidence 
is  indirect  or  circumstantial,  when  the  fact  in  dispute,  that 
which  Mr.  Bentham  calls  the  principaL  fact,  is  not  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  percipient  witnesses,  but  by  the  testimony  of 
per^Qps  4^p6sipg  to  other  facts,  which  inaicate,  or  are  sup- 
pos^4  ^  iiulicate,  the  existence  of  the  fact  in  question.  In  these 
cfi|^^s,  however,  the  judge  has  not  only  to  weigh  the  circum- 
stolioea  which  affect  the  value  of  the  testimony  to  the  particular 
ftict^  but  has  also  to  estimate  the  probative  force  of  the  fact  itself 
(supposing  it  established),  considered  as  circumstantial  evidence 
of  another  fact.  Our  author  supposes,  for  the  purpose 
of  example,  that  the  fact  to  be  proved  is  delinquency,  and  enters 
into .  a  minute  consideration  of  what  are  the  facts  which  are 
evi4^?|ce  of  itf  apd  what  circumstances  strengthen  or  diminish 
\h^  force  of  thos^  ff^is  a9  evidence  of  delinquency.  To  the 
e;^pliv^tiq|i  of  the  various  circumstances  upon  which  this  force 
^ep^nidsft  the  wMe  of  the  fiftU  Boqk  is  devoted ;  and  to  its 
lUustratiQa  the  author  ha^  brought  a  fund  of  various  knowledge, 
playful  satire,  and  happy  humour,  that  cannot  fail  to  render 
this  portion  of  his  work,  attraptive  even  to  ordinary  readers. 
Strictures  on.  the  existing  systems,  here,  as  throughout  the 
whole  work,  accompany  the  explanation  of  t]ie  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  the  legislator  and  the  judge.  The  following 
extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  conclusion  at  which  ^r. 
Bentham  has  arrived  concerning  the  conduct  to  be  nursued  by 
the  legislator  on  this  subject,  and  forcibly  exposes  the  errors  of 
finglish  jurists. 

'  What  then  is  the  practical  conclusion  here  contended  for  ?  It  is 
this ;  Viz.  that  every'  article  of  evidence,  tlie  nature  of  wliich  is 
to  operate  in  the  character  of  circumstantial  evidence— -whether  it  be 
pvesented  in  the  form  of  oral,  or  of  written  evidence,  and  (if  in  the 
tbrm  of  written  evidence),  whether  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  document 
ar  any  other— rought  equally  to  be  adniitted :  the  judge  of  fact  being 
lef(  eqqaUy  free,  in  a)!  these  cases,  to  form  his  judgment  of  its  probar 
t^ve  fprper  That,  accordingly,  in  those  instances,  where  (as  in  Eng- 
land) tb?  function  of  a  judge  of  fact  is  exercised  by  a  jury,  the  question 
respiting  the  prpbative  force  of  the  document  m  question  ought  to 
be  sqbniitted  to  them  j  in  the  same  manner  as  the  probative  force  of 
any  article  of  circumstantial  evidence  exhibited  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  oral  testimony. 

'  Circumstantial  evidence  at  large  (supposing  no  legal  cause  of 
exclusion  opposable  to  the  testimony  of  the  reporting  witness),  circum- 
stantial evidence  as  such,  is  supposed  to  go  to  a  jury ;  who,  being 
simplfi  and  unlearned  persons^  are  left  tQ  judge  of  it  in  their  own  way^ 
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without  any  better  light  for  their  guidance  than  the  light  of  common 
sense.  But  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  sages  of  the  law  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  any  such  vulgar  guidance.  When  they 
j  udge^  it  must  be  by  rule  and  measure  :  practice,  not  reason,  is  their 
guide.  To  judge  of  the  probative  force  of  evidence  is  pot  their  prac- 
tice )  it  is  an  operation  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  practipe,  and  beneath 
it.  The  sort  of  question  to  which  they  are  in  use  to  find  an  answer 
is,  whether  a  piece  of  evidence  shall  be  admitted  or  excluded.  Between 
being  admitted  and  being  deemed  conclusive;  between  a  man's 
being  heard,  and  his  exercising  an  absolute  command  over  the  dedsion, 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  medium  obvious  enough.  But  whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  their  practice  there  is  none.  .If 
admitted  (says  the  lawyer  to  himself),  it  is  that  sort  of  evidence  that  must 
be  conclusive  :  for  who  is  there  that  will  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  jt 
otherwise  ?  Not  I ;  it  is  not  our  province,  it  is  notour  practice,  to  weig^ 
the  force  of  evidence.  Not  the  jury  ;  for  being  a  law  document,  Jt 
belongs  not  to  them  to  judge  of  it :  such  matters  are  too  high  for 
them.  If  I  considered  it  as  conclusive— insomuch  that  were  1  to  ta|(e 
it  into  consideration,  I  should  regard  it  as  absolutely  demonstrative  of 
the  fact  indicated  ? — Yes.  But  could  I  regartl  it  in  that  light  ? — No, 
I  could  not.  What  then  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Done  with  it  ?— why, 
what  else  can  be  done  with  it,  than  what  we  are  so  much  in  the  halHt 
of  doing  by  evidence  of  all  sorts,  and  for  any  the  slightest  reason,  or  qo 
reason  ?  Shut  the  door  against  it,  and  refuse  to  look  at  it.'-^Book 
V.  c.  15. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  another  sort  of  inferior 
evidence,  termed  by  Mr.  Bentham  Makeshift  Evidence.  To 
some  evidence  certain  securities  can  be  applied,  which  contribate 
to  ensure  its  truth  and  authenticity.  To  other  portions  of  evi- 
dence these  securities  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  applied: 
for  example,  private  letters  are  not  written  under  the  same  secu- 
rities for  their  truth,  as  a  contract  made  before  a  notary  :  when 
adduced,  moreover,  their  authenticity  cannot  be  ensured  by  a 
public  functionary,  but  depends  upon  internal  evidence  or  casual 
testimony.  Hearsay,  in  the  same  manner,  is  evidence  adduced 
without  tbe  securities  of  oath^  interrogation,  8cc.  on  the  part  of 
one  person  at  least.  The  rules  for  ensuring  and  estimating  tbe 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  various  sorts  of  make-shift  evidence 
occupy  the  whole  sixth  Book.  A  description  of,  and  strictures 
upon,  the  aberrations  of  English  law  from  the  principles  esta- 
blished, again  accompany  the  exposition  of  the  principles  them- 
selves. The  practical  results  of  the  inquiries  on  this  subject  we 
will  state  in  tne  author's  words  : — 

**  The  principle  employed  for  fixing  the  conditions  to  be 
annexed  to  the  admission  of  make-shi^  evidence,  was  this,  viz. 
not  to  admit  any  such  comparatively  untrustworthy  evidence, 
where  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  had  in  a  more  trqst** 
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worthy  shape  from  the  same  source*' — [Vol.  iii.  p.  663].  In 
all  other  cases,  Mr.  Bentham  would  admit  even  this  compara- 
tively untrustworthy,  but  often  highly  important  kind  of  evidence. 

A  consideration  of  the  mode  of  Authenticating  evidence 
closes  this  part  of  the  subject. 

At  this  point  the  author  makes  a  digression  to  describe  what 
he  terms  flie  Technical  System  ;  which  digression  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  volume.  Had  we  been  Mr.  Jben- 
tham*8  counsellors,  we  should  have  advised  the  publication  of 
this  treatise  as  a  separate  volume.  Would  that  it  were  in  every 
ioQstn's  hand !  It  ought  to  have  been  denominated  ^'  The  Suitor^ 
Manual;  or  a  Description  of  the  Distribution  of  a  Suitor's  Property 
in  consequence  of  a  Law-suit.'^  This  manual  should  be  studied 
by  all  classes  of  the  community.  They  would  then  form  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  corrupted  source  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  law  of  procedure  has  taken  its  rise ;  and  of  the  mischiefs 
which  it  has  created.  The  workings  of  the  system  are  beginning  to 
be  tolerably  understood ;  a  faint  and  shadowy  belief  begins  to  arise 
that  something  must  be  wrong  in  the  very  foundations  of  the  law. 
That  there  exists  something  more  than  the  inherent  diflSculties 
of  the  subject  to  render  it  imperfect,  something  even  beyond  a 
want  of  appropriate  knowledge  in  the  framers  of  it,  begins  gene- 
rally to  be  believed.  That  interest,  the  sinister  interest  of  the 
lawyer  tribe,  presided  as  well  at  the  concoction  of  the  law  admin- 
istered in  common-law  courts,  as  of  that  rudis  indigestaque 
moles  which  is  administered  as  law  in  the  courts  of  Equity,  is  an 
opinion  almost  universally  entertained  ;  and  not  less  general  is 
the  opinion,  that  unhappy  ignorance,  worked  upon  by  interest, 
has  rendered  all  regulations  hitherto  proposed  by  the  legislature 
in  the  shape  of  remedies  to  this  mass  or  evil,  utterly  inefficient 
to  any  purpose  but  the  production  of  still  further  mischief.  The 
pompous  aeclarations  of  the  interested  eulogizers  of  the  law, 
whether  proceeding  from  those  dressed  in  authority,  and  bearing 
the  venerable  forms  of  judges,  or  whether  from  the  aspirants  to 
these  high  places  and  sanctified  characters,  have  lost  their 
efficacy.  We  begin  to  believe  that  advocates  and  even  judges  are 
men :  that  although  a  judge  be  a  conservator  of  the  public 
morals,  he  sometimes  cannot  preserve  his  own ;  that  he  suc- 
cumbs like  other  men  to  the  influence  of  interest,  and  imposes 
upon  the  multitude,  when  his  own  power  and  profit  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  imposition.  If  any  one  be  doubtful  upon  this  point, 
let  him  read  Mr,  Beatham^s  description  of  the  technical  or  fee- 
gathering  system.  He  will  then  perceive  that  the  heap  of  learned 
confusion  called  the  law  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  learned 
interest ;  that  what  is  death  to  the  suitor  is  wealth  and  import- 
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ance  to  the  lawyer  tribe  :  that  justice  is  not  always  tUe  ^!ld 
sought,  is  far  from  being  the  end  attained,  by  judicature :  that 
the  enrichment  and  couTenience  of  those  composing  the  body  of 
lawyers  official  and  professional  is  an  object  always  in  vi6W>  and 
always  successfully  pursued. 

'  The  mass  of  absurdity,  the  chaos,  which,  in  the  delintetlon  pf 
existing  nrrangements,  it  will  be  necessitry  to  h5ld  up  to  IrieWi  must 
continue  to  be  what  it  has  hitherto  been — a  blind,  idetploMble 
labyrinth,  until  a  clue  be  given  to  it :  a  perfect  riddle,  unless  a  key  be 
added  to  it.  Tills  clue,  this  key,  will  consist  in  an  indication  of  the 
views  and  designs  of  those  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen,  from  the  time 
when  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice  was  begun  upon,  to  the 
present,  to  be  occupied  in  the  erection  of  it :  designs,  the  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  the  position  in  which  they  have  all  along  been 
placed. 

'  In  a  work  confined  to  the  subject  of  Evidence,  an  exposition,  hctw 
brief  soever,  of  the  universally  and  necessarily  corrupt  state  of  tfie 
predominant  system  of  judicial  procMure  in  evety  country,  may  be 
apt  to  appear  irrelevant  -,  or  at  least  of  too  mighty  and  disproJHIr- 
tionate  importance  to  be  introduced,  as  it  were,  in  a  parenthesis  |  as 
suboi-dinate,  not  only  to  the  subject  of  evidence,  but  to  that  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  ground,  occupied  by  the  practice  of  ex- 
clusion. 

'  But  it  will  be  seen  that  of  that  corrupt  system  the  doctrine  of 
exclusion  constitutes  a  fundamental  part,  a  feature  altogether  charac- 
teristic and  indispensable.  The  consequence  is,  that  hnless  the  hature 
and  origin  of  that  system  were  brought  to  view,  the  prevalence  of 
t]ie  practice  could  not  be  accounted  for,  nor,  therefore,  that  Sbri  of 
satisfaction  given,  which,  on  every  subject  that  admits  bf  it^  the  ete 
of  the  reader  naturally  looks  for,  and  seems  entitled  to  expect.  His 
time  will  not  be  the  worse  bestowed  if,  in  addition  to  this  compara- 
tively narrow  abuse,  the  source  of  so  many  other  and  still  more 
crying  abuses  be  pointed  out — still  less  should  a  glimpse  happen,  here 
and  there,  to  be  caught  of  a  feature  or  two  of  the  Only  appropriate 
remedy. 

'  In  all  discourses,  authoritative  and  unauthoritative — f^t  least  in  all 
discourses  of  a  grave  cast — that  have  had  the  system  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure for  their  subject,  atl  assumption,  explicit  or  implicit,  seems 
constantly  to  have  been  made,  viz.  that  the  ends  to  which  that  course 
Ims,  with  more  or  less  felicity,  been  directed,  have  beein  those  to 
which,  of  coursed,  it  has  all  along  been  professed  to  be  directed,  tiz. 
the  ends  of  justice. 

*  Consider  the  position  of  the  voices  by  whom  the  vocal  coheeH  on 
this  stage  has  been  led,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  thad  this  as- 
sumption ;  that  is,  than  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made.  Consider 
it  on  the  ground  of  parallel  experience,  consider  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  known  and  incontestable  principles  of  human  nature,  nothing  can 
he  more  inconsistent  or  improbable  than  the  truth  of  it  3  consider 
it  on  the  ground  of  direct  experience,  nothing  can  be  mor6  false. 
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'  Fklie  Jn  every  country — in  every  country  far  enough  ailvanced  in 
the  career  of  civilization  to  have  afforded  a  settled  establishment  in 
this  qtiarter  of  the  field  of  government^— it  is  in  a  more  pre-eminent 
degree  fiilse^  as  applied  to  English  practice  :  a  proposition  the  truth  of 
which  will  be  found  but  too  palpable  as  we  advance. 

'  Into  no  man's  conception  does  it  ever  appear  to  enter,  that  the 
securitigthemasdmum  of  happiness  to  the  good  people  of  England 
was  the  mbtlve,  or  so  much  as  among  the  motives,  which  brought 
duke  William  upon  a  visit  to  king  Harold  ^  that  it  was  a  reganl 
eitlica:  for  the  purity  pf  the  Jewish  faith,  or  the  symmetry  of  Jewish 
ihduihdj,  that  rendered  one  of  his  royal  successors  so  alert  in  rendering 
the  functions  of  a  dentist  to  one  of  his  Hebrew  subjects  -,  that  it  was 
the  sympaihetic  apprehension  of  seeing  their  neighbours  dissolved  in 
luxury,  that  used  to  render  Mahratta  princes  so  diligent  in  the  col- 
leetioii  of  Chout. 

.  /jNdtwithstanding  so  many  professions  as  have  been  heard— pro- 
fissions  wMcfa,  even  from  the  impurest  lips»  will,  to  one  who  duly 
considers  the  character  of  the  nation  and  tlie  temper  of  the  times, 
sound  rather  as  exaggerated  than  altogether  as  insincere  ^  many  there 
appear  to  be  who  regard  with  scorn  and  ridicule  the  notion  that  tlie 
augmentation  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Indian  natives  has 
l^ad  anv  share  in  so  many  exertions  as  have  been  made  by  govcrnors- 
g;eneral  in  Hindostan  for  extending  to  those  defenceless  beings  tlie 
protection  of  English  laws. 

'  If,  in  the  very  highest  rank  in  society,  social  and  enlarged  affec- 
tions were  so  completely  smothered  by  narrow  and  self- regarding 
bne^,  is  it  natural  that,  in  an  inferior  rank^  the  affections  should,  in 
the  same  stage  of  society,  have  reigned  paramount  or  alone }  *— Book 
viii.  c.  1. 

filuch  troiuble  has  been  taken  to  describe  Mn  Bentham'a 
style  as  prolix,  obsctire,  and  involved.  His  later  works  have 
indeed  manifested  a  deviation  from  his  earlier  style  which  we 
by  no  means  regard  as  an  improvement ;  but  however  ap- 
plicable may  be  the  above  strictures  to  some  of  these  later 
writings,  thejr  are  not  appilicable  to  the  work  before  us.  He 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  comprehend  it ;  must  be  little 
conversant  with  the  beauties  of  language,  must  be  igiiorant  of 
what  constitutes  a  forcible  and  animated  diction,  who  cannot 
admire,  cannot  feel,  the  excellencies  of  the  style  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence ;"  some 
passages  might  be  cited  which,  as  specimens  of  nervous  elo- 
quence, have  seldom  been  surpassed — throughout,  the  style  is 
perapicuous ;  generally,  exceedingly  happy  and  appropriate. 

Having  laid  bare  the  sinister. interest  of  the  lawyer  class, 
atid  explained  the  mode  in  which  they  have  beconie  in  reality 
our  legislators,  Mr.  Bentham  then  proceeds  to  one  of  the  great 
consequences,  as  well  as  supports  of  this  interest,  viz.  the 
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Exclusion  of  Eyidence.  To  the  lefutatkm  of  the  enoni  and 
exposure  of  the  sinisier  interests  that  have  produced  this  ezcla- 
Bion,  as  well  as  the  discussiim  of  each  separate  bnuEich  of  it,  and 
"expositbnof  the  Tarioos  mischiefs  neceMBiily  resulting  thm- 
from,  the  whole  of  the  ninth  Book  is  devoted  :  whichbow,  wiA 
that  containing  the  description  oi  the  lacluucal  system^  fodnsi^ 
for  the  general  reader,  by  far  the  most  inlenetiiig  portioa  «€ 
the  work. 

In  lieu  of  excluding  evidence,  Mr.  Bentham  proposes  that 
the  legislature  should  put  the  Judge  upon  his  guard  against  the 
less  trustworthy  kinds  of  it,  by  a  set  of  instructions  on  the 
probative  force  of  evidence ;  the  outline  of  which  instructions  is 
sketched  in  the  tenth  and  concluding  Book. 

Such  is  the  immense  field  which  mese  volumes  occupy.  Of 
this  field,  indeed,  we  have  been  able  to  convey  no  more  thaa-an 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  conception;  oi  the  manner  in 
which  the  task  proposed  has  been  executed,  we  can  give  no 
conception  whatever.  Our  opinion  we  have  already  stated; 
whether  it  be  correct,  the  reader  must  ascertain  for  himself  by 
perusing  the  work. 

On  the  labour  of  the  editor  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  give  an 
opinion ;  not  knowing  the  state  of  the  papers  from  which  he 
has  compiled  the  work,  we  are  unable  to  jud^  in  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  order  and  r^ulanty  which  the  wcnrk 
at  present  evinces.  The  notes  and  additions  he  has  supplied  are 
few,  but  those  few  are  judicious:  they  are  short  and  to  the 
purpose. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  remaining  space  allotted  to  us,  to 
explain  and  defend  a  few  of  the  more  important  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Bentham's  reasonings  lead.  Any  further  expla- 
nations concerning  the  work  itself  would  be  useless,  as 
tending  in  no  degree  to  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  object  proposed,  or  the  manner  in  which  that  object  has 
been  pursued. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  English  law  of 
Evidence,  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  cannot  be  unknown.  The 
length,  however,  to  which  this  doctrine  is  carried ;  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  inconveniences  attendant  upon  the  attempts  to  put  it 
into  execution ;  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded,  are 
very  little  understood.  What  the  public  sometimes  see,  is  the  ex- 
clusion ;  what  they  hear  as  a  reason  for  it,  is  a  vague  and 
general  assertion  concerning  the  dangers  avoided  thereby :  what 
they  do  not  see  is,  whose  interest  is  really  favoured  by  it ;  what 
they  do  not  hear  is,  an  explanation  of  the  mischievous  results 
which  necessarily  flow  from  this  preposterous  institution* 
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The  diffeie&t  cages  of  exclosion  may  be  ranged  under  three 
diffeimit  heads ;  oases  of  exclusion  on  account  of  the  existoice 
of  BomemotiTelomendacity,  which  motive  lawyers  happen  to  fear ; 
cases  in  which  eidusion  takes  place  on  account  of  tne  absence 
of  some  iBOtif e  to  give  true  testimony,  which  motive  lawyers 
happen  to  deem  essential ;  and  lastljr,  cases  in  whidi  exclusion 
takes  phee  for  the  avoidance  of  vexation  to  the  party  giving  tes- 
timaay^  which  vexation  lawyers,  by  some  strange  chance, 
j^pea  to  ieol  compunction  in  creating.  Of  all  these  circnm- 
Jtmjpes^  as  causes  of  exclusion,  we  shall  immediately  have 
occasion  to  speak. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  rules,  such  as 
they  appear,  have  been  st^Klily  obeyed.  Exceptions  to  the 
general  principle  have  cut  deep  into  the  principle  itself.  And 
me  reasoning,  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  exceptions, 
is  sufficient  to  overturn  the  rule :  either  the  exceptions  or  the 
rule  must  be  bad. 

The  doctrine  of  exclusion,  as  laid  down  by  English  lawyers, 
cannot  be  understood,  unless  a  distinction,  made  by  them 
between  the  competency/  and  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  oe  also 
broi^ht  to  view. 

We  all  know,  that  in  England  j  ustice  is  administered  by  two 
sets  of  persons,  bv  what  are  called  judges,  and  juries  :  between 
these  two  sets  of  persons  the  business  of  judging  of  evidence 
is  divided.  The  judges  determine,  in  the  first  place,  what  evi- 
dence is  competent;  m  other  words,  what  the  jury  may  hear; 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  jury  decides  whether  the  evidence 
allowed  to  be  adduced  be  credible.  The  rules  according  to 
which  the  two  sorts  of  decisions  are  formed,  are  in  reality  dif- 
ferent ;  in  words  they  sometimes  appear  to  be  similar. 

If  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  Judge  were  heard,  and  allowed 
by  him  to  have  that  degree  of  influence,  which,  by  its  worth  as 
evidence,  it  was  entitled  to  have,  there  would  be  little  more  to 
be  blam^  in  this  division  of  labour  than  the  unnecessary  trouble 
and  inconvenience  created  by  a  round-about  mode  of  adminis- 
tering justice.  This  approach  to  rational  procedure,  however, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  our  learned  judges. 
When  evidence  is  presented  to  a  judge,  he  is  technically  said 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  evidence ;  that  is,  he  asks  no 
questions  respecting  the  evidence  itself,  but  confines  his  con- 
cern wholly  to  the  persons  who  are  to  deliver  it ;  are  they  in 
certain  situations,  tney  are  to  be  listened  to ;  are  they  in  cer- 
tain other  situations,  they  are  condemned  to  silence. 

In  the  rude  age  in  which  the  rules  of  exclusion  were  originally 
framed,  it  is  probable  that  the  supposed  likelihood  of  men- 
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dacitjr  in  certain  cases  was.  the  foundation  for  those  rajies. 
Ignorant  as  men  were  in  the  early  periods  of  our  juridical  his- 
tory ^  the  extraction  and  correct  estimation  of  evidence  tawit 
have  been  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty.  Among  iU6  liibd^s 
of  avoiding  the  misdecision  consequent  on  deception^  that  t^hich 
first  preitented  itself  to  the  minds  of  half-informed  judges  n^ds 
utterly  to  exclude  the  testimony  ^hich  diey  feared  iiiignt  prove 
fallacious.  Men  who  are  ignorant  are  apt  to  generalize  hastil;^. 
In  some  cases  a  witness  was  seen  to  be  under  certain  tembtations 
td  give  false  testimony ;  in  others,  he  was  seen  \ti  b6  uninfluenced 
by^ome  motives  leading  to  true  testimony ;  without  further 
consideration,  all  such  |)ersons  t^ere  declared  to  be  liars,  and 
m&ans  taken  to  exclude  their  testimony.  Then  aros^  the  dis- 
tinctidn  between  competent  and  incompetent  witnesses,  adihiei- 
'sible  and  inadmissible  evidence.  Succeeding  generations,  how* 
ever,  discovered  that  the  distinction* was  untenable  on  ihh 
original  grounds ;  they  perceived  that  in  many  cases,  men  who 
'ate  exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  gave,  nevertheless,  true 
testimony;  and  that  their  evidence  is  often  the  only  evidence 
which  can  be  had ;  so  that  if  it  be  excluded,  failure  of  justice  is 
the  result.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  reasons  were  over- 
ruled, but  the  distinction  was  retained.  The  very  preservation  of 
(Society  demanded  some  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  judicial 
decisions  ;  and  exception  after  exception  narrowed  the  original 
i'ule :  but  when  this  was  done,  not  only  was  consistency  de- 
parted from,  but  every  valid  defence  for  the  distinction  itself 
was  absolutely  destroyed.  Retained  as  it  is,  the  distinction 
i^  retained  against  reason;  retained  in  spite  of  those  very 
prin(;iples,  the  truth  of  which  is  daily  acknowledged  and  daily 
acted  upon.  In  short,  the  competency  and  incompetency  of  a 
witness  has  become  a  capricious  and  technical  distinction, 
founded  upon  no  principle,  but  depending,  in  each  Jiarticular 
case,  either  upon  a  former  decision,  or,  where  no  decision  exists, 
upon  the  will  of  the  judge.  Examples  of  the  exclusion,  with 
the  exceptions,  will  best  explain  the  errors  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  system. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  extensive,  rule  of 
exclusion,  is  that  founded  upon  the  interest  of  the  deposing 
witness. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  point  out  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
ihtere&t.  We  use  the  word  sometimes  to  signify  one  influencing 
cii'cumstance  or  motive ;  sometimes  the  balance  of  the  in- 
fluencing circumstances  to  which  we  are  at  any  one  time  sub- 
ject. If  in  any  case  a  man  should  have  twenty  notitids  in 
Jeopardy,  and  eotild  preserve  it  by  mendacity,  it  would  be  fl^r- 
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fecily  coiiftoiiant  to  ordinary  language  to  say  that  he  had  an 
ititertit  Ih  Ijring,  meaning  tnerebv  that  the  gain  of  the  twenty 
pouiidd  would  be,  so  far,  an  inducement  to  lie.  It  would  be 
e^liitlly  Consonant  to  ordinary  language  to  say  that,  although 
hH  tbight  gaih  twenty  pounds  by  the  falsehood,  still  his  real 
interest  woiild  induce  him  to  gire  true  testimony ;  meaning  here 
by  h\i  {Merest,  that,  all  circumstances  consfdered,  such  as 
M^gaM  fot  character,  chance  of  punishment  in  case  of  false- 
hmd,  A  sensd  of  moral  obligation,  &c.,  it  would  conduce 
td  his  welfdre  to  abstain  from  falsehood.  Also  when  we 
*  say  tliat  it  is  the  conception  a  man  has  of  his  own  interest 
which  cdVerns  his  conduct,  we  mean  a  conception  of  all  his 
'fiepamte^ interests,  viewed  conjunctively,  and  not  of  one  single 
isolated  liiteiiest. 

Interest,  then,  in  this  more  extended  sense,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  a  man^s  conduct  is 
governed  by  his  interest,  is  composed  of  various  and  ofleh 
'  contending  motives,  every  one  of  which,  to  the  extent  of  its 
influence,  may,  according  to  circumstances,  lead  a  man  either 
td  give  false,  or  veracious,  testimony. 

From  among  these  motives  the  lawyer  has  selected,  as  a  cause 
of  exclusion,  the  hope  of  pecuniary  gain.  Of  the  motives  to 
commit  perjury,  however,  pecuniary  interest  is  far  from  the  most 
efflcietit. 

Perliaps  the  most  effective  motive  which  influences  men's 
actions,  after  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law,  is  the  punish- 
ment Jtiflicted  by  the  public  opinion ;  but  the  public  opinion 
would  visit  with  much  severer  punishment  a  man  who  snould 
swear  falsely  for  his  own  individual  pecuniary  interests,  than  hiih 
who  should  swear  falsely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  brothef-, 
a  parent,  a  husband  or  wife,  an  important  service.  Conjugal, 
fraternal,  and  filial  affection  are  apt  to  be  considered  a  palliation 
for  crime,  and  there  is  no  man  but  will  acknowledge,  provided  that 
he  speaks  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  lawyer,  that  a  witness  generally 
is  less  likely  to  lie  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  hundred  pounds 
for  himselfi^  than  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  father's  life,  his 
fortune,  or  his  fame.  Many  hundreds  of  men,  men  too  of  the 
most  benevolent  and  sympathizing  character,  woiild  commit  the 
latter  crime,  who  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  former. 

If  interest,  then,  be  a  good  ground  of  exclusion,  one  interest 
is  as  good  a  ground  as  another;  the  interest,  for  instance', 
created  by  affection,  is  as  powerful,  to  say  the  least,  as  pecu- 
niary iiitferest,  in  inducing  men  to  give  mendacious  testimony  : 
aiid  if  mendacity  be  the  thing  feared,  the  tieS  6*f  blOoA 
affection  are  quite  sts  vctlid  grounds  for  the  exclusion  < 
witness  as  the  circumstance  of  pecuniary  interest. 
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Moreover,  if  we  suppose  pecuniary  interest  to  predominate 
over  all  other  interests^  which  every  one  must  by  experience 
have  learned  to  be  a  most  incorrect  assumption^  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  sum  in  question  in  a  particular  suit,  and  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  is  the  whole 
of  the  witness's  pecuniary  interest.  It  may  happen,  and  in 
most  cases  does  happen,  that  a  man's  chances  ot  future  pe- 
cuniary ^ain  may  be  of  much  greater  importsfnce  to  him  than 
the  sum  m  dispute ;  that  his  character,  taKen  with  reference  to 
money  only,  is  worth  more  as  a  means  of  profit  hereafter,  than 
the  sum  depending  on  his  testimony;  and  when  taken  with 
reference  to  all  benefits  taken  together,  there  are  few  men  who 
do  not  even  to  themselves  acknowledge  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  a  good  name.  The  force  of  this  reasoning  is  daily 
acknowledged  and  daily  acted  upon  in  private  life,  by  men  who 
set  it  at  defiance  when  called  upon  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  judge. 

Whenever  an  English  lawyer  speaks  of  interest,  he  means 
solely  pecuniary  interest.  "  Good,"  says  Mr.  Bentham,  '*  he 
knows  of  none  but  money;  evil  he  knows  of  none  but  want  of 
money ;  interest  he  knows  of  none  but  pecuniary  interest ; 
interest^  motive^  passion,  he  knows  of  none  but  the  love  of 
money"  [Book  I.  c.  xi.  p.  189].  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  (with  few,  if  any,  exceptions)  on  the  ground  of  interest  or 
motive  he  has  excluded  no  one  not  subject  to  pecuniary  interest. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  interest  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  ''If  the  witness  can  avail  himself  of  the  verdict  so  as  to 
give  it  in  evidence  in  support  of  his  own  claims,  or  if  the  verdict 
can  be  used  against  him,  in  case  the  party  for  whom  he  is 
called  as  a  witness  should  fail  in  the  action,  tnis  is  a  direct  and 
immediate  interest  in  the  event  of  the  suit,  which  will  render 
him  incompetent." — Phillipps's  JSi).  1.  c.  v.  s.  1. 

2.  "  Secondly,  a  certain  direct  and  immediate  interest  will 
disqualify,  although  it  may  happen  that  the  verdict  in  the  cause 
cannot  be  evidence,  either  for  or  against  the  witness  in  any 
future  suit  concerning  that  interest  '*  [/Wrf.  1.  c.  v.  s,  1], 
What  this  immediate  and  direct  interest  may  be,  depends  in  each 
case  upon  the  will  of  the  judge.  Each  case  decided  decides 
only  for  cases  precisely  similar  in  their  circumstances.  The 
books  are  filled  with  ten  thousand  cases,  and  yet  ten  thousand 
more  might  be  adduced  wherein  no  lawyer,  however  experienced, 
could  give  an  opinion  which  he  would  ensure  to  be  correct. 

To  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  rule,  two  grand  assumptions  are 

•  See  alao  Bull  N.  P,284;  3  T.  R.  36. 
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requisite ;  the  one  is,  that,  whenever  a  man  has  a  money  interest, 
he  will  indubitably  lie  ;  the  other,  that  the  judge  will  as  indu- 
bitably believe  every  word  he  utters.  On  the  first  of  these  we 
have  already  said  enough ;  on  the  second,  we  shall  almost  im« 
mediately  offer  some  observations.  One  word,  however,  by  way 
of  preamble,  conpeming  the  inconsistency  shown  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  founded. 

Takii^  pecuniary  interest  as  a  valid  ground  for  exclusion, 
we  might  assume,  tnat  under  whatever  form  the  interest  may 
appear,  so  long  as  it  is  pecuniary,  exclusion  ought  to  take  place  : 
ori  if  not  permitted  to  make  this  assumption,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  power  of  the  interest  to  do  mischief  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude  ;  that,  for  instance,  two  thousand  pounds 
would  be  more  dan^rous  than  two-pence  :  and  consequently, 
that  if  exclusion  be  in  force  at  all,  it  should  be  so  in  those  cases 
where  the  interest  is  the  most  considerable. 

All  pecuniary  interest,  however,  is  not,  by  the  English  law, 
considered. worthy  to  be  a  cause  of  exclusion ;  neither  is  the 
principle  of  distinction  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  which  creates 
the.  interest.  He  only  who  is  possessed  of  what  is  termed  a 
direct,  certain,  and  immediate  interest,  is  placed  under  the  ban 
of  exclusion.  The  rule  we  have  already  stated;  an  example 
under  it  we  will  give  in  Mr.  Bentham's  words. 

'  In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  of  the  duke  with  his  £.180,000  a-year, 
his  title  to  the  whole  of  it  being  contested,  the  duke  at  the  point  of 
death,  his  only  son  called  on  his  part  as  a  witness,  the  estate  unsettled, 
son  and  father  upon  terms  that  all  fathers  and  sons  ought  to  be,  the 
son  would  be  a  good  witness.— -Why  ?.  Because  his  interest  is  not 
Tested  J  is  not  certain;  is  no  better  than  contingent.  Seem,  if  the 
estate  be  in  settlement,  sixpence  a-year  settled  on  the  son,  the  father 
in  full  vigour,  the  son  in  a  galloping  consumption,  father  and  son 
like  Henry  II.  and  his  sons  -,  for  here  le  interest  del  fitz  est  certain,  et 
nemy  contingent.^ — ^\^ol.  v.  p.  64. 

The  following  observations  are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted. 

■■  *  Can  it  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  human  affairs,  in  matters 
of  gain  and  loss  especially — ^more  particularly  in  matters  of  gain  and 
loss  (hat  depend  upon  law — the  difference  between  contingency  and 
certainty  is  but  in  name  ?  That  what  is  called  a  certainty  (for  even 
death  itself  is  contingent  as  to  time)  is  but  a  contingency,  in  which 
the  ratio  expressive  of  the  degree  of  probability  is  more  or  less  greater 
than  in  the  other  case  ?  Can  it  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is 
not  that  contingent  sum  for  which  the  exact  equivalent,  in  a  sum 
called  by  every  body  a  certain  one;  is  not  to  be  found  ?  The  lawyer 
by  whose  decrees  the  operations  of  the  money  market  are  governed 
and  p^^xed>  are  they  all  a  secret  to  him  >    What  charity-boy,  what 

b^j^-Doy^  was  ever  at  a  loss.to  kugw  that  tl^e  toss-up  of  a  half-penny 
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was  worth  a  farthing  ?    Alas  !  when  will  the  wisdom  of  the  9age$  of 
the  law  rise  to  a  level  with  that  of  babes  and  syckliqgs  V 

Allowing,  however,  this  distinction  between  certain  and  coH" 
tingent,  direct  and  indirect,  to  be  a  wise  distinction,  is  consistency 

Preserved  in  admission  and  exclusion  even  under  this  principle  1 
l^e  again  give  an  example  from  Mr.  Bentham. 

'  Jeweller  delivers  jewels  to  his  journeypfian  to  deliver  thgm  oveR  to 
a  custooier ;  journeyman  steals  them :  thief  good  witness  to  pfDve 
delivery.— Why  ?  Because,  in  speaking  of  the  tmnsaction,  occasion 
may  be  taken  to  use  the  words,  course  of  trade.  Trade  is  certainly  8 
good  thing }  but  queer e,  what  can  it  be  the  better  for  a  sort  of  evident 
which,  in  each  instance,  will  most  probably,  if  not  otrtalnly^  gi^e  Uis 
goods  away  from  the  right  owner  to  the  thief  \ 

^  Secui  if  the  jeweller  himself  had  delivered  them  i  for  thU  is  HQt  in 
ihfi  course  of  trade.  No  shop-keeper  was  ever  knowp  to  serve  a  pi^fy 
tomer  with  his  own  hands/ — Vol.  v.  p.  67. 

A  factor,  in  the  same  way,  is  allowed  to  prove  the  sum  for 
which  goods  were  sold  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  factor,  though  hm 
is  to  have  a  percentage  on  the  amount.  A  prosecutor  is  alfowei} 
to  give  evidence  against  a  thief^  though  he  (the  prosecutor)  id 
entitled  to  receive  back  his  goods  upon  conviction  of  the  oSender.^ 
Cases  innumerable,  of  the  ^aniie  inconsistency,  exist :  we  have  no 
room,  however,  to  adduce  them.  The  following  admission  hf 
Phillipps  is  remarkable.  **  It  is  a  general  rule»  that  all  witpeqaes 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  cause  are  to  be  excluded  frpfll 
giving  evidence  in  favour  of  the  party  to  which  their  interost 
iticlines  thent.  They  are  excluded  from  a  supposed  want  of 
integrity,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  they  may  ije 
saved  from  the  temptation  to  commit  perjurjf.  If  that  were  the 
trpp  principle,  there  would  be  sonae  inconsistency  in  excluding 
i^itnesse^  who  have  an  interest,  even  to  the  smallest  amount,  i^ 
the  same  time  that  a  son  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  the 
father,  and  a  witness  is  not  privileged  ffom  answering^  when 
called  to  speak  against  his  interest.*' — Phillipps,  1 .  c.  v. 

Thqs  we  see,  that  among  the  various  sorts  of  interest  to 
which  a  human  being  i^  subject,  the  English  lawyet  has  chpsen 
as  a  cause  of  exclusion  only  one  ;  and  that  by  no  means  the 
ipost  pQ\^erful  one  :  that,  of  pecuniary  interest  (the  onp  selected)^, 
QXiHy  certain  portions  have  been  fixed  upon,  as  a  proper  groui^d  for 
ifiadmissihility :  that  those  portions  ^re  pos^^se^l  of  no  peculiar 
qualities  rendering  tbem  more  efficient  than  others  as  mptiv^si 
to  mendacity;  and  that  lawyers  themselves  admit  tl^at  th^ 
portions  which  have  no  power  to  exclude  a  witness  are  ^  Uk^ljf 
to  lead  him  to  give  felse  testimony  as  those  which  ca^ae  lua 
exclusion.    Here,  then,  comes  the  question — why  wai|  the 
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and  not  the  other  chogen  for  exclusion  ?  and,  seeing  that  no 
evil  has  arisen  from  admiitinff  the  most  suspicious — why  has  not 
the  admission  been  extended  to  such  portions  of  evidence  as 
were  less  suspicious  1 

''The  rule  of  law/'  says  Phillipps,  ''respecting  interested 
yyjtnesses  is*  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  because 
it  is  the  least  exclusive,  and  most  accurately  denned.  It  ex- 
cludes such  only  as  have  an  interest  in  the  event  of  the  suit; 
iio.t  that,  in  all  cases,  they  are  likely  to  feel  a  stronger  bias  than 
persons  who  inay,  perhaps,  expect  some  benefit  from  the  event, 
or  may  be  friends  or  relations  to  the  party,  and  yet  are  not,  on 
that  account,  incompetent.  But  the  kind  of  interest  which  is 
marked  out  as  the  cause  of  incompetency  is,  in  general,  more 
direct  and  immediate,  and  more  easily  ascertained  /  [  1 .  c.  v,  s.  1 .] 
To  every  one  of  these  assertions  we  are  prepared  to  give  a 
positive  denial. 

1.  The  rule  is  not  the  least  exclusive.  The  rule  least  exclu- 
sive 19  that  which  admits  all  evidence. 

Q«  It  is  not  the  most  accurately  defined.  A  rule  which 
admits  every  species  of  testimony  is  accurately  defined :  but 
that  which  leaves,  in  every  case,  the  decision  of  what  should  be 
4eemed  a  direct  or  immediate  interest,  to  the  wavering  opinions 
ctf  varioua  judges,  can  never,  with  correctness,  be  said  to  be  so. 

3.  The  kind  of  interest  which  excludes  is  not  the  most  direct. 
There  ace  ten  thousand  cases  admitted  in  whi(^  the  interest 
iinqtone  whit  more  direct  than  in  those  excluded.''^  A  commoner 
il  excluded  from  giving  evidence  for  a  fellow  commoner.  ''  If  a 
man/*  said  C.  B.  Gilbert,  ''  promise  a  witness  that,  in  case  he 
ropov^  the  lands,  he  shall  have  a  lease  of  them  for  so  many 
years»  this,  excludes  his  evidence."^  Compare  the  directness 
and  certsiinty  of  this  interest  with  that  of  a  man  giving  evidence 
against  a  thief,  upon  whose  conviction  he  is  to  receive  back  the 
stolen  goods,  .to  tne  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

4.  T^e  directness  of  the  interest  ought  not  to  be  the  rule. 
The  strength  of  the  temptation  to  lie  is  the  material  object ;  not 
the  source  from  whence,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  flows. 

5.  The  interest  of  the  cases  excluded  is  not  the  most  imme- 
diate. 

6.  Itis  not  the  most  easily  ascertained.  The  ties  of  |?lood  j 
the  relation  between  master  and  servant,  principal  and  agent. 


•  In  tlie  cases  of  Forresters.  Pigpu,  1  Maule  and  Selwyn^  9  >  Fotberiog- 
lism  9.  Greenwood,  1  Stra.  129.  The  indirect  interest  whicli  excluded  the 
witheBteilB  thes^  cases  cannot,  surely,  be  compared  with  tlTe  one  men? 
tioaed  ia  the  text  ..       .  tt 
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between  the  government  and  its  officers,  are  all  equally  lappa* 
rent,  and  as  easily,  often  more  easily,  ascertained. 

But  the  reasons  against  the  cases  selected  for  exclusion  need 
not  be  of  such  a  negative  description.  The  very  inotive  alleged 
for  excluding  the  evidence  in  these  cases,'  proves  it,infitct,  tobe 
less  dangerous  than  any  other.  The  more  open  and  palpable  the 
interest  to  which  a  witness  is  subjected,  the  more  readily  ought 
he  to  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  being  more  open  to  suspicion, 
deception  is  the  less  likely  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  his 
assertions. 

One  circumstance  necessarily  attendant  on  every  application 
to  the  jud^e  for  a  decision  seems  not  to  have  occunea  to  those 
who  framed  the  rules  of  exclusion ;  viz.  that  in  every  application 
the  judge  must  of  necessity  decide.  He  cannot,  by  retusing  to 
hear  the  parties,  or  by  refusing  to  pronounce  upon  the  present 
evidence,  or  by  any  other  shift  whatsoever,  escape  giving  a  decision. 
If  A  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  iudge  a  decision  concerning  a 
parcel  of  land  unlawfully  withheld  from  him  by  B,  and  the  judge 
refuse  to  hear'  the  complaint,  no  matter  from  wnat  cause,  decision 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  is  as  much  given  in  favour  of  B,  as  if 
the  whole  case  had  been  investigated,  all  the  evidence  heard, - 
and  by  a  formal  judgment  the  land  had  been  awarded  to  him. 
Justice  or  injustice  must  be  done ;  there  is  no  middle  course,  no 
other  alternative  than  misdecision  or  just  decision;  in  every 
case,  therefore,  where  by  our  rules  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
power  of  giving  a  just  decision,  we  of  necessity  give  an  uniust 
one.  Misdecision,  however,  being  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  support  exclusion  to  shew  that  the 
chances  of  misdecision  thus  necessarily  created  by  shutting  out 
the  evidence  are  not  greater  than  the  chances  ansing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  possibility  of  deception  caused  by  listening  to  what 
every  one  knows  to  be  suspicious  testimony.  The  number  of  erro- 
neous decisions  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  Is  injustice 
likely  to  happen  oftener  in  consequence  of  the  reception,  or  the 
exclusion,  of  the  evidence  ?  We  shall  here,  without  apology, 
make  along  extract  from  Mr.  Bentham. 

*  In  every  case  the  evidence  (whatever  it  be)  which  it  is  on  any  side 
proposed  to  produce,  is  either  necessary,  or  less  than  necessary,  to  the 
decision  prayed  for  on  that  side  :  say  (to  take  (he  clearest  example), 
the  only  evidence,  or  not  the  only  evidence  on  that  side. 

'  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  necessary.  Exclusion,  if  put  upon 
necessary  evidence,  produces,  if  the  evidence  would  have  been  true/  a 
certainty  of  misdecision :  deception,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place, 
can  do  no  worse.  But  no  man  surely  will  be  found,  who  will  either 
Uiink  or  say^  tbat^  of  fdsehood  (supposing  the  evidence  fUse)!  deoc^- 
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tion  will  in  anyone  instance  be  a  certain  consequence.  To  say  this» 
would  be  as  much  as  to  say  every  judee  is  a  machine.  What  then  is 
the  effect  of  exclusion  ?  To  produce^  for  fear  of  an  uncerUin  mischief 
—to  produce  to  a  certainty^  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  very  mischief 
which  it  professes  to  avert.  It  is  as  if  a  copyist,  considering  that  he 
now  and  ^en  makes  mistakes,  should,  for  greater  security  against 
incorrectness,  determine  never  to  copy  any  more  but  in  the  dark. 

'  What  then  would  the  lawyer  be  with  his  exclusionary  remedy, 
supposing  he  were  sincere }    He  would  be  like  the  panic-struck  bird, 

which  for  fear  of  the  serpent  flies  into  its  mouth. 

•  •  •  •  « 

'  Rapax  owes  you  20L  that  he  borrowed  of  you  :  Oculatus  Suspect  us 
was  present  at  the  transaction;  his  evidence  is  the  only  proof  you 
have  of  it.  If  the  judj^  refuses  to  hear  Oculatus  Suspectus,  mis- 
decision  to  your  pr^udice  is  the  certain  consequence;  your  money 
isgpne. 

'  Vou  borrowed  20/.  once  of  Rapax,  he  has  abundant  evidence  of 
it ;  but  you  paid  him,  Oculatus  Suspectus  saw  you  pay  him  :  of  this 
payment,  his  testimony  is  the  only  evidence.  If  the  judge  refuses  to 
hiar  Oculatus  Suspectus,  misdecision  to  your  prejudice  is  the  certain 
eopsequence :  here  too  your  20/.  is  gone. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  suppose,  in  either  case,  Oculatus  to  be  a  false 
witness :  is  deception  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  is  misdecision  and 
wrongful  disposal  of  the  money  a  certain  consequence  }  Nothing 
like  it.  Every  day  false  testimony  is  delivered  :  every  day  false  testi- 
mony is  detected. 

'  Next  and  lastly,  let  the  evidence  in  question  be  less  than  necessary. 
Being  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  must  be  because  there  is  other 
evidence  on  that  same  side.  In  thb  case,  though  the  evidence  be 
excluded,  misdecision  is  not  the  certain  consequence. 

'  But  in  this  case,  the  party  who  adduces  the  evidence  having  other 
evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  decision  in  his  favour,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  the  exclusion.  Excluding  the  evidence,  you  decide  in  favour 
of  the  party  who  produces  it ;  what  could  you  have  done  more  if  you 
had  admitted  it  ? 

'  Not  that  in  any  case  the  exclusion  is  merely  nugatory.  It  imposes 
upon  the  party  on  whose  side  the  evidence  was  produced,  the  additional 
delay,  vexation,  and  expense,  of  procuring  other  evidence  :  and  if  these 
exceed  his  means,  he  loses  his  cause,  and  misdecision  or  failure  of 
justice  is  the  consequence. 

'  In  neither  case,  therefore,  can  the  exclusionary  system  be  condu- 
cive to  the  ends  of  justice. 

'  Of  the  apprehended  danger  of  misdecision  from  the  receipt  of  evi- 
dence of  a  comparatively  untrustworthy  kind,  what  is  the  amount  and 
value  ?  In  every  case,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  legislator  is 
sufficiently  on  his  guard  against  it ;  indeed  more  than  sufficiently :  and 
so  much  more  than  sufficiently,  as  to  prohibit  the  reception  of  it, 
without  knowing  what  it  is.  But  being  himself  so  much  more  than 
sufficiently  on  his  guard,  what  ground  can  be  have  f^^  ^he  anp 
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that  the  judge  on  his  part  will  be  less  thdn  sufficiently  upon  hid 
guard  ?  The  judge  who,  with  such  warning  as  nia^  be  given  him  iH 
the  way  of  instruction  by  the  legislator,  is  hot  sufficiently  prbof  against 
that  deception  against  which  tlie  legislator  has  thus  been  so  sufficiently 
upon  his  guard  without  warning,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  qualified  fbi 
his  office. 

'  From  the  precautions  taken  by  lawyers,  who  would  not  har^  suj)- 
posed  that  the  danger  was  all  of  it  on  one  side  ?  That,  while  it  \%  an 
event  unhappily  so  frequent,  for^false  testimony  to  obtain  acr^it  that 
is  not  its  due,  it  was  a  misfortune  that  could  nev^r  happen  for  trn^ 
testimony  to  fail  of  obtaining  the  credit  that  is  its  due  ?  Yet  in  point 
of  fact,  who  is  it  that  can  be  assured,  that  in  a  case  So  open  to 
general  suspicion  as  roost  of  those  to  which  the  cxchisiotiary  hil6i9 
refer,  it  may  not  have  happened  as  often  to  true  evid<^nbe  to  be  disbe- 
lieved as  to  false  testimony  to  be  believed  ?  Fortunately  for  mankihdi 
the  nature  of  things  does  not  admit  of  any  such  drastic  remedy  against 
tiie  former  misfortune^  as  the  quackery  of  lawyers  has  emjjloyed 
against  the  latter. 

'  The  witness  in  question,  supposing  him  to  hare  been  admitt^fcd^ 
would  either  have  been  disbelieved  or  believed.  In  the  first  catfe,  th6 
rule  is  superfluous  and  useless.  All  the  use  of  it  consists  in  wftrditig^ 
off  a  danger,  which^  the  event  shews,  would  not  have  been 
realized. 

*  Wherever  the  witness,  if  admitted,  would  have  been  b&lievM> 
observe  the  consequence,  observe  the  ground  in  pdint  of  reasbn/  aj^ 
which  the  law  rests.  The  jury,  who  have  seen  the  witness  ;  whoworuldP 
have  heanl  his  whole  story  j .  who  would  have  heard  him  crtls6-exa- 
mined,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  themsetves  i 
wlio  would  have  heard  the  other  witnesses,  if  there  were  any;  wlio 
would  have  seen  who  and  what  the  defendant  and  the  prosecutot*  arc ; 
and  who  would  have  observed  the  whole  complexibh  of  the  case  j  the 
jury,  who  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  observations  of  tBc 
counsel  and  the  judge,  would  have  believed  his  relation  to  be  tnife. 
The  law,  which  has  not  seen  the  witness,  which  kn6wi§  nothing  of 
the  accused  or  prosecutor,  which,  in  a  word,  knows  nothing  of  the 
case,  pronounces  him  unfit  to  be  bfelieved  5  and  so  unfit,  and  tlie 
danger  of  hearing  him  so  great,  that  rather  than  run  the  risk,  it  chdo8«i 
as  the  lesser  evil,  to  license  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  offences  in 
his  presence.  When  1  said  the  law,  I  might  have  said  t\i^jizdge  ;  the 
single  judge,  to  whose  partial  and  hasty  conception,  hurrieid  away  aitd 
engrossed  by  some  particular  incident  in  the  particular  case  bHbre 

him,  it  first  occurred  to  lay  down  such  a  rule. 

♦  *  *  *  » 

*  Against  danger  of  misdecision  resulting  from  the  admissioriof  a  lying 
witness,  or  rather  of  a  witness  disposed  to  lie,  there  are  abundant 
Remedies.  There  is  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  jury ;  there  is  the 
cultivated  sagacity  of  the  judge  5  there  is  the  perhaps  equally  cultivated, 
and  still  mcfre  keenly  sharpened  sagacity  of  the  codndel  j  therfe  is  In 
penal  cases  (especially  in  cade^  of  the  most  highly  penal  nature)  iHir 
candour  of  the  gounsd  for  the  pwwcution.  ♦     • 
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'  Wber^  \t  the  consistency  between  this  utter  distrast  of  juries,  and 
the  inifilicit  faith  bestowed  with  so  much  affectation,  on  the  decisions 
they  are  jjennitted  to  give  on  sucli  evidence  as  they  are  permitted  to 
receiTe  ?  When  a  parcel  of  people  you  know  notliing  of>  except  that 
they  are  house-keeping  tradesmen,  or  something  of  that  sort^  are  got 
together  by  hap-hazard,  or  by  what  ought  to  l>e  hap-hazard,  to  the 
number  of  twdve,  and  shut  up  together  in  a  place  whence  they  cannot 
get  out  till  the  most  obstinate  among  them  has  subdued  the  rest  i 
political  orthodoxy  commands  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  infallible.  I 
nat6  nd  great  opinion  of  human  infallibility ;  and  if  it  were  necessary 
t0  betierc  in  !t>  1  wonld  go  to  work  by  degrees,  and  begin  with  the 
P<^.  All  1  contend  for  (but  this  I  do  contend  for)  is,  that  these 
twtive  mfen,  whoever  they  are,  that  have  heard  what  the  witness  had  to 
say,  heard  him  examined,  and  cross-examined,  and  examined^  hint 
thenlselves  as  long  as  they  tliought  proper,  are  more  likely  to  judge 
right  as  to  whether  he  has  spoken  the  truth  or  no,  than  a  judge  who 
lived  centuries  ago,  who  never  set  eyes  on  the  man,  nor  ever  heard  a 
syllable  from  or  about  him  in  his  life,  is  likely  to  judge  rightly  on  the 

auestion  whether  the  man  would  say  true  or  no  if  he  were  heard.  If 
iiere  be  one  biisineds  that  belongs  to  a  jury  more  particularly  than 
another,  it  is,  one  should  think,  the  judging  of  the  probability  of  evi- 
dence :  If  thejr  be  hot  fit  to  be  trusted  witn  this,  not  even  with  -the 
beHefit  of  the  judge*^  assistance  and  advice,  what  is  it  they  are  fit  to 
bt  trh&ted  With?  Better  trust  them  with  nothing  at  all,  and  do  without 
them  altogether.' — Book  ix.  c.  2.  p.  10. 

Aitiotig^t  the  ttlost  important  of  the  cases  of  exclusion  on 
account  of  interest,  is  that  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Nemo 
iebH  esse  testis  in  propria  causa,  says  the  law ;  and  the  saying, 
beins  ih  Latin,  has  a  most  imposing  efiect.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  ttiis  rule  are  two  :  the  party  would  be  vexed  thereby ;  and 
his  testimony  is  likely  to  be  false.  Our  present  concern  is  with 
ih«i  latter  of  these  reasons. 

Bearing  ih  mirid  that  interest  is  the  ground  of  exclusion, 
becandis,  by  supt)Odition,  it  produces  mendacity,  let  the 
rfkS^r  view  the  cohsisteticy  with  which  the  principle  is  applied. 

Caises  are  by  lawyers  divided  into  criminal  and  civil.  The 
inteirest  of  the  paKies  is  often  pecuniary  in  the  criminal  cases  ; 
perfiapd  we  rtiay  say  always,  or  nearly  always  so  in  the 
civil. 

In  criminal  cases  the  evidence  of  the  party  prosecuting  is 
allilrays  admitted,  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary  interest  often  existing.* 
■— Firdt  inconsistency  in  the  application  of  the  principle. 

In  civil  cases,  the  law  is  sometimes  administered  m  what  are 

.  *  At  eommoa  law,  however,  informers  are  not  ^ 
ifeffltl^to  part  of  the  penalty.    By  act  tf^  ^ 
boinpetent* 

q3 
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termed  Equity  courts,  sometimes  in  what  are  termed  Common- 
law  courts.  In  Equity  courts  one  of  the  parties  is  admitted  as 
evidence. — Second  inconsistency  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

A  man  having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  factor  for  another  man, 
and  being  entitled  to  poundage  on  the  amount  of  a  sale  effected 
by  him  in  that  capacity,  the  amount  bein^  disputed,  is  allowed 
to  give  evidence  concerning  it  even  m  tne  Common-law 
courts. — ^Third  inconsistency. 

"  On  an  indictment  against  private  persons  or  corporate 
bodies,  for  not  repairing  a  public  bridge  or  the  highway  adjoin- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  town,  or  riding,  &c.  in  which 
the  bridge  is  situated  are  competent  witnesses.''  [Phillipps's  Ev. 
I.e.  V.  s.  7],— Fourth  inconsistency. 

In  actions  by  a  person  robbed  against  a  hundred,  both 
parties  are  admissible. — Fifth  inconsistency. 

It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  enumerate  every  inconsis- 
tency. Two  of  the  above  are  remarkable ;  the  admission  in 
crimmal  causes ;  and  in  the  causes  instituted  in  the  courts  of 
equity. 

If  there  be  one  class  of  cases  more  important  than  another,  it 
is  that  in  which  our  lives,  our  persons,  and  our  characters,  are 
concerned.  The  evidence  on  which  a  man  is  condemned  to  the 
gallows,  to  banishment,  to  prison,  or  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
his  character  consigned  to  mfamy,  should  certainly  be  received 
with  as  great  caution,  should  be  guarded  with  as  many  securities, 
as  the  evidence  to  determine  the  ownership  of  twenty  pounds. 
If  in  the  latter  case  it  be  deemed  requisite,  as  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  truth,  to  exclude  all  interested  testimony,  surely  it 
is  cruel  barbarity  to  listen  to  such  testimony  in  the  former. 

The  inconsistency  manifested  in  equity  procedure  is  equally 
striking,  and  attended  with  circumstances  that  render  it  in  some 
points  even  still  more  remarkable.  If,  in  an  action  at  common  law, 
information  is  required  which  only  one  of  the  parties  can  give, 
the  information,  so  long  as  the  proceedings  are  in  the  common- 
law  court,  cannot  be  obtained :  by  a  proper  application  to  the  court 
of  Chancery,  however,  it  will  there  be  extracted  from  the  party 
upon  oath.  To  common  sense,  the  shortest  and  most  efficient 
mode  would  appear  to  be,  when  wanting  this  information,  to  call 
the  party  immediately  into  open  court,  and  subject  him  to  viva 
voce  interrogation.  Every  thing  in  this  mode  is  in  favour 
of  truth.  But  this  did  not  suit  learned  people.  What  is 
called  a  bill  of  discovery  is  filed  in  Chancery;  the  person 
questioned  has  a  long  string  of  questions  sent  him,  which  he 
answers  at  bis  leisure,  in  a  certain  office,  before  a  certa^i  pfficer^ 
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having  at  the  same  time  his  legal  helpmate  at  his  elbow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  solicitor. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  part  of  the  law,  stated  even  in  the 
general  and  necessarily  brief  manner  in  which  we  have  stated  it, 
every  one  we  think  wiU  perceive  that,  of  the  various  parties  to 
various  suits,  the  law  has  fixed  upon  for  exclusion,  a  particular 
set  possessing  no  pecuUar  quality  conducive  to  mendacity  ;  that 
the  very  set  who  are  sometimes  condemned  to  exclusion,  are 
at  other  times,  and  without  way  alteration  of  their  situation  as 
regarding  interest,  admitted  without  scruple,  and  upon  grounds 
which  if  valid  in  one  case  are  valid  in  all.  Since  the  interests  of 
the  excluded  and  admitted  parties  are  the  same,  and  since  no 
evil  has  been  seen  to  follow  the  admission  of  those  who  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  judicial  legislators,  we  may 
again  fairly  demand  why  the  excluded  parties  should  still  be 
condemned  to  silence. 

The  first  grand  stage  injudicial  procedure  is  that  in  which 
the  plaintiff*  makes  his  demand,  and  states  the  circumstances 
which  he  supposes  justify  that  demand ;  and  the  defendant 
opposes  it,  and  states  the  circumstances  which  he  supposes 
justify  his  opposition. 

We  contend  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  procedure  should 
be  carried  on  in  public,  and  by  the  parties  in  person.  We  are  desirous 
of  knowing  to  which  of  the  following  propositions  exception 
can  be  taken;  and  how,  if  they  be  allowed,  the  conclusion 
can  be  denied.  Without  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  points 
in  issue,  the  judge  will  be  unable  to  render  a  just  decision. 
The  correctness  of  his  knowledge  will  depend  upon  the  clear- 
ness and  correctness  of  the  information  laid  before  him  respect- 
ing those  points.  The  clearness  and  correctness  of  the 
information  will  depend  upon  the  securities  taken  to  ensure 
those  qualities.  The  most  efficient  securities  are  punishment, 
oath,  viva  voce  interrogation  and  counter-interrogation,  and 
publicity.  The  persons,  therefore,  who  make  the  demand,  and 
resist  it,  t.  e.  the  parties,  should  do  so  under  the  sanction  of  those 
securities.  In  other  words,  "  the  parties  to  the  suit  should  speak 
under  all  the  sanctions  and  penalties  of  a  witness." 

They  cannot  indeed  swear  in  many  cases  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  circumstances  stated ;  which  may  not 
have  been  within  their  cognizance.  But  they  can  always 
swear  to  the  state  of  their  behef  respecting  it.  And  who,  we 
may  ask,  is  likely  to  know  so  much  about  the  matter  as  the 
parties  ? 

Without  this  preliminary  meeting,  for  which  Mr.  Benth 
has  so  long  and  so  strenuously  contended,  it  is  in  vain  tr 
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for  a  perfect  system  of  procedure.  Against  ittf  adoption,  how- 
ever, the  opposition  of  lawyers  is  vehement,  and  for  Uie 
present  we  fear  unconquerable.  Into  the  cause  of  this  oppo- 
sition we  do  not  mean  to  inquire ;  on  their  objections  put  for- 
ward in  the  shape  of  reasons,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a 
few  observations.  It  is  asserted  by  them  that  mendacity,  to  a 
fearful  extent,  and  deception  and  misdecision,  the  consequence 
of  that  mendacity,  will  necessarily  follow  from  questioning  the 
parties  at  the  outset  of  the  case.  This  objection  we  have  already 
answered ;  if  the  propositions  above  stated  be  true,  no  fiirtlier 
attempt  at  refutation  is  necessary.  What,  however,  is  worUiy 
of  remark  is,  the  manner  in  which  legal  ingenuity  has  supplied 
the  place,  and  avoided  the  evils  of  this  dreaded  meeting.  The 
parties  in  person  are  excluded  from  the  presence  of  the  judg«; 
and  their  dispute  carried  on  by  writing.  Mendacity  was  d|e 
evil  dreaded  ;  to  avoid  that  evil,  mendacity  has  been  created  lo 
an  extent  almost  incredible.  It  was  feared  that  the  party 
would  make  false  assertions;  the  legal  remedy,  and  succe- 
daneum,  is,  for  a  professional  person,  called  a  specif  pleader,  to 
make  t^n  times  as  many  false  assertions  in  his  name.  To  inform 
the  judge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute,  of  the  points  at 
issue ;  to  bring  the  matter  to  that  point  at  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adduce  evidence  to  settle  the  dispute,  would  be 
the  object  of  the  proposed  preliminaiy  meeting.  This,  however, 
is  the  ostensible  object  of  special  pleading.  The  litigants,  in 
the  first  mode,  would  be  able  to  bring  their  dispute,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  to  an  issue  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  a 
few  shillings  expense  ;  mendacity  would  seldom  be  resorted 
to,  for  it  would  seldom  be  of  service;  time,  and  money, 
would  be  saved,  and  the  truth  really  ascertained.  It  is 
needless  to  inform  our  readers  that  special  pleading  does  none 
of  these  things.  One  false  assertion  is  added  to  another  without 
compunction  ;  fee  follows  fee  as  long  as  the  officiating  personages 
are  able  to  extract  them ;  and  after  innumerable  delays  the  whole 
is  often  brought  to  issue  by  a  quibble  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  justice  of  the  cause.  How  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  better 
prepared  for  a  hearing  of  the  cause  by  such  a  process,  it 
still  remains  for  legal  ingenuity  to  point  oiit. 

Leaving  this  preliminary  meeting,  however,  as  an  improvement 
whjch  years  cati  alone  bring  about,  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  not  equally  hopeless  : 
we  mean  the  admission  of  the  parties  to  give  testimohy  on  the 
trial. 

It  is  highly  important  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of  the 
parties  into  voluntary  and  involu^itary  testimony.    Objections 
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.made  to  their  evidence,  as  regards  voluntary  and  involuntary 
testimony,  must  be  made  upon  different  grounds ;  the  ^^unds 
of  the  answers  will,  in  some  points,  be  also  different.  AikI 
firsts  as  to  the  voluntary  testimony  of  a  pjrty ;  nr,  in  other 
words,  testimony  not  called  for  by  the  opposite  party. 

In  Uiis  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  reasons  tor  anticipating 
mendacious  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  witness  are,  on 
some  accounts,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weiglit.  Here,  it* 
mendacious  testimony  be  contemplated,  the  instrumentality 
of  two  persons  is  not  required ;  the  suborner,  and  the 
suborned,  are  one  and  the  same  person  :  the  danger  and  diHi- 
culty  of  subornation  do  not  exist.  On  this  account,  there- 
fore, the  chance  of  mendacious  testimony  is  certainly  increaseil. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  many  circumstaiioi-s 
inducing  a  man  not  to  hazard  a  lying  statement  in  his  own 
favonr.  If  a  man  lie,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  he  does  so 
in  expectation  of  being  believed,  and  certainly  under  ex|)ecta- 
tion  of  not  being  discovered.  But  every  one  knows  that  a 
man's  testimony  in  his  own  favour  is  always  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  still  more  so  if  it  be  flatly  contradicted  by  his  adver- 
sary. But  while  the  temptation  to  lie  is  thus  materially  less- 
ened, the  dangers  and  difficulty  besetting  the  liar's  path  will 
be  seen,  in  almost  every  judicial  case,  even  when  tlie  ])arty  is 
of  an  abandoned,  profligate,  and  immoral  character,  to  cousti- 
tute  a  fearful  check  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  To  con- 
coct a  well-constructed  lie,  one  that  harmonizes  in  all  its  parts, 
in  which  there  can  be  found  no  flaw,  no  improbability,  requires 
in  most  instances  no  ordinary  degree  of  ingenuity.  When  that 
story  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  deeply-interested 
adversary,  aided  by  an  experienced,  acute,  and  sagacious  advo- 
cate, as  well  as  to  the  investigation  of  a  practised  judi^e,  the 
chances  of  detection  are  raised  almost  to  certainty.  When, 
indeed,  the  story  has  not  only  to  be  invented,  but  openly  stated 
by  the  party ;  when  he  has  to  stand  the  viva  voce  interrogation 
of  the  advocate  and  the  judge;  when  he  has  to  be  provided  with 
defence  and  answer  at  every  point ;  to  guard  c^ainst  prevarica- 
tion, contradiction,  and  mistake ;  to  preserve  his  temper  and 
presence  of  mind ;  to  make  his  story  tally  with  facts  that  ho 
fears,  or  knows,  may  be  proved ;  and,  in  short,  to  make  it 
wear,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  an  air  of  truth  and  proba- 
bility ;  when  all  this  has  to  be  performed,  where  is  the  man  that 
could  count  upon  finding  himself  competent  to  the  task? 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  assert,  that  taking  the  whole 
mass  of  society,  one  could  be  found  in  every  thousand,  at  the 
same  time  willing  and  able  to  perform  it — able  to  fabricate 
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the  story,  and  give  the  evidence/  and  willing  to  hazard  the 
punishment,  and  to  debase  himself  in  his  own  and  others'  es- 
teem by  the  odious  crime  of  perjury.  But  if  so,  where  is  the 
danger  of  admitting  as  witnesses  persons  of  whom  not  one  in 
a  thousand  would  be  able  and  willing  to  accomplish  this  task ; 
and  whio,  if  they  were  so  willing  and  able,  would  nevertheless 
be  listened  to  with  suspicion  f  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
we  believe  mendacious  testimony  is  never  given  ;  what  we  do 
believe,  however,  is,  that  where  the  mode  of  extraction  is  by 
vivd  voce  examination  and  cross-examination,  it  seldom  suc- 
ceeds. Lawyers  believe  that  there  would  be  continual  perjury; 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  so  much  of  it  in  their  favourite 
affidavit  evidence.  They  should  recollect,  however,  that  this 
evidence  is  given  without  one  real  security  for  its  truth. 

One  would  suppose,  that  lawyers  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving every  story  which  any  rogue  might  please  to  relate  to 
them  ;  so  fearful  are  they  of  listening  to  suspicious  testimony, 
or  permitting  others  to  listen  to  it.  In  all  their  calculations 
concerning  tne  injuries  likely  to  follow  the  admission  of  testi- 
mony, they  seem  to  have  omitted  entirely  the  chance  of  its 
not  being  believed  :  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  those 
circumstances,  which  have  weighed  so  strongly  on  their  minds 
as  to  make  them  reject  the  witness,  would  have  no  small  weight 
with  the  Jury  in  malcing  them  hear  with  suspicion  what  that  wit- 
ness might  assert ;  and  that,  above  all,  the  party  to  the  suit,  who 
bears  so  formidable  an  appearance  to  lawyers'understandings,  who 
more  than  all  others  excites  their  fears,  who  moreover  is  mariced 
in  reality  more  than  all  others  with  suspicious  characters,  could 
hardly  appear  before  a  Judge  without  instantaneously  raising  in 
that  judge's  mind,  doubt  and  suspicion.  The  dangerous  wit- 
ness is  not  one  who  bears  the  marks  of  his  interest  stamped 
in  broad  characters  upon  him,  but  he,  who,  while  really  inter- 
ested, appears  wholly  without  interest ;  who  is  influenced  by 
some  motive  hidden  from  the  judge's  scrutiny,  and  which  mo- 
tive, even  were  it  known  to  exist,  could  not  be  accurately 
weighed.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  hatred  or  of  love, 
the  desire  of  revenge,  the  wish  to  help  a  friend,  to  keep  down  a 
rival?  AH  these,  however,  and  a  hundred  other  motives  do 
exist ;  are  continually  influencing  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
but  are  with  difficulty  discovered,  and  even  when  they  are 
known  to  exist,  the  degree  of  their  strength  can  hardly  ever 
be  accurately  estimated.  The  character  of  a  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  which  obviously  involves  an  interest ;  and  the  in- 
terest which  lawyers  have  made  the  cause  of  exclusion  is 
precisely  that,  the  influence  of  which  every  man,  in  the  case  of 
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every  other,  can  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy.  All  these 
circumstances  reduce  the  danger  of  deception  almost  to  an 
evanescent  quantity. 

'  If  there  were  any  sort  of  witnesses  imaginable/  says  Mr.  Ben« 
tham>  '  against  whom  it  were  prudence  to  shut  the  door^  the  sort 
of  witnesses  against  which  the  law  is  so  decided  to  shut  the  door,  are 
precisely  those  to  whom  it  may  be  thrown  open  with  the  least 
danger.  All  witnesses  being  exposed  to  seductive  influence^  all  wit- 
nesses being  dangerous^  those  will  be  the  least  dangerous  against 
whom  men  are  most  on  their  guard  -,  such  are  those  on  whose  fore- 
heads the  force  of  seduction  is  written  down  in  figures.  A  doud 
involves  the  workings  of  friendship,  a  doud  involves  the  workings 
of  enmity,  a  cloud  involves  the  workings  of  love :  the  existence  of 
the  passion^  the  force  of  its  action^  every  thing  is  involved  in  dark- 
ness. No  juryman^  no  stranger^  scarcely  even  the  closest  intimate, 
can  form  any  estimate  of  the  d^ree  of  the  enmity,  the  friendship,  or 
the  love.  But  every  man  knows  what  ten  shillings  is,  what  twenty 
shillings  is^  and  what  is  the  difference  3  every  man  knows  the  valuc> 
every  man  feels  the  power  of  money  ;  every  man  knows  that  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made  for  it.  Few  men  are  disposed  to  make  le$s 
allowance  than  truth  requires,  for  the  force  of  its  action  on  other 
people.  Few  men  are  disposed  to  set  the  incorruptibility  of  other 
men  at  too  high  a  rate^  or  the  force  of  corruption  at  too  low  a  one  : 
few  men  in  whom*  suspicions  thus  grounded  are  in  any  danger  of  not 
being  carried  up  to  the  full  limits  of  the  truth  :  few  in  whom  they 
are  not  much  more  apt  to  be  carried  beyond  the  truths  than  to  fall 
short  of  it. 

'  Of  the  force  of  money,  on  whatever  occasion  acting,  the  judge 
sitting  on  his  bench,  is  fully  aware  and  acutely  sensible.  Agreed  : 
but  is  there  any  other  human  being  to  whom  that  force  is  a  secret  ? 
Sits  there  that  old  woman  anywhere  (not  to  confine  ourselves  to 
benches),  who,  on  hearing  a  report  made  to  her  by  another  old  woman, 
forgets  to  ask  herself  in  what  way  and  degree  (if  in  any)  the  reporting 
old  woman  may  have  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  credit  given,  or  not  given, 
to  her  report  ? 

*  What  5  can  the  man  of  law  be  sincere  in  thinking  that  no  sort  of 
men  understand  either  the  value  of  money  or  the  influence  of  it  upon 
testimony  but  himself  ? 

'  Fn  this  case,  therefore,  the  advantage  expected  from  exclusion  of 
evidence,  in  the  character  of  a  security  against  deception  and  conse- 
quent misdecision,  is  more  plainly  ideal  than  in  any  other ;  the  reason 
in  favour  of  the  exclusion  more  palpably  frivolous.  And  yet  it  is  to 
this  modification  of  interest  that  exclusion  on  the  score  of  interest  is 
in  a  manner  confined  by  English  jurisprudence. 

'  In  the  eyes  of  the  English  lawyer,  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
has  a  value  :  that  thing  is  money. 

'  On  the  will  of  man,  if  you  believe  the  English  lawyer,  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  has  influence  :  that  thing  is  money. 

'  If  you  believe  the  man  of  law,  there  is  no  sucli  thing  a 
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God )  no  such  thing  as  regard  for  reputation  ;  no  such  tihing  as  lear 
of  l^^l  punisbment ;  no  such  thing  as  aipbition  3  no  such  thing  fOf 
the  love  of  power  -,  no  such  thing  as  filial,  no  such  thing  as  paret^^l^ 
affisction  $  no  such  thing  as  party  enpiity ;  no  such  thing  as  public 
spirit^  patriotism,  or  general  beqeyolence  }  no  such  thing  a^  compas* 
sion  j  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  -,  no  such  thing  as  revenge.  Qr 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing),  weighed  against  the  interest  pr(>^ 
duced  by  the  value  of  a  farthing,  the  utmost  mass  of  interest  pro** 
ducible  from  the  action  of  all  those  affections  put  together  vanishes  In 
the  scale. 

'  Add  self-preservation  if  you  please  j  self-preservation  frpm  what-* 
ever  be  the  worst  of  evils,  death  not  excepted,  the  farthins  will  8tU| 
be  the  heaviest.  ''  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year.'*  Instead  of  a  ferr 
thing  put  a  pin,  the  result  will  be  still  the  same. 

'  Romance,  romance  !  True,  but  it  is  the  romance  of  real  \\fe.  The 
picture  here  drawn  of  the  human  mind,  is  romantic  enough  no  dou)}t  j| 
but,  as  to  the  account  here  given  of  that  picture^  nothing  was  eyer 
more  strictly  true.  Such  are  the  decisioi^s  of  the  sages  of  the  law| 
such  his  every  day's  practice,  such  his  opinions,  sucn  his  thoughts  s 
unless,  on  learned  benches,  decision  anq  practice  run  on  without 
thought. 

*  R>r  a  farthing,  for  the  chance  of  gaining  the  incommensural>l^ 
fraction  of  a  farthing,  no  man  on  earth,  no  Englishman  at  leasts  tjjat 
would  pQt  perjure  himself.*  This  i|i  VVestminster-hall  is  sciencOi 
According  to  the  prints  of  the  day,  £.180,000  was  the  v^lue  of  thtt 
property  left  by  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater.  For  a  fraction  of  s( 
farthing,  Aristides  with  the  duke's  property  in  his  pocket,  would  have 
perjured  himself.* — Book  ix.  c.  3.  p.  55, 

While  the  minds  of  legal  men  have  been  thus  possessed  by 
terror  at  the  evils  of  admitting  parties,  they  have  passed  over 
the  advq.ntages  to  be  derived,  and  the  evils  to  be  avoided,  by 
their  admission.  We  must  never  cease  to  bear  in  mind,  while 
considering  this  point,  that  not  merely  the  likelihood  of  decep- 
tion and  consequent  misdecision  in  one  particular  case,  is  to  be 
weighed,  but  also  the  number  of  cases  in  which  misdecision 
will  probably  arise.  We  must  consider,  not  merely  the  injustice 
occasioned  in  cases  actually  litigated,  but  also  in  those  which « 
from  the  known  necessity  for  producing  a  particular  sort  of  evi- 
dence, have  never  been  brought  before  a  judge  for  decision.  In 
the  various  transactions  between  man  and  nian,  a  numerous,  per- 

*  In  the  case  of  Burton  v.  Hinde  5.  T.  R.  174,  it  was  ruled  as  Mr. 
Q«nthfim  states.  But,  in  R.  v.  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London,  2 
Lev. '231,  R.  v.  Carpenter,  2  Show.  47,  and  1  Vent.  351,  contra.  In  the 
first  case,  a  freeman  of  a  corporation  was  excluded,  although  his  interest 
was  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  small ;  in  the  others,  freemen  were  ad- 
mitted on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  their  interest.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  Uw  is.—See  Phiilipps,  1.  c.  v.  sec.  1.  and  the  cases  cited. 
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haps  ihe  most  numerous,  class, take  place  without  the  intenrention 
of  a  third  person ;  or,  what  is  still  more  common,  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  each  transaction 
is  possessed  only  by  the  parties  themselves ;  in  all  such  cases,  to 
exclude  the  testimony  of  the  parties  is  to  exclude  that  which 
can  akme  render  the  evidence  complete^  and  every  decision  given 
on  incomplete  testimony  will,  almost  of  necessity,  be  unjust. 
If  a  transaction  have  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  only, 
by  which  A  acquires  a  right  to  30/.,  exclude  A^s  testimony,  and 
misdeeision  is  the  inevitable  result ;  admit  his  testimony,  and, 
though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  false,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that,  if  it  be  so,  he  will  obtain  credence  for  it.  Let  the 
transaction  be  such  a  one,  as  that  each  party  in  good  faith 
believes  himself  to  have  acquired  some  right  (hundreds  of  such 
cases  occur) ;  and  suppose  one  or  the  other  to  apply  to  the 
judge  for  decision,  and  he  will  decide  against  him  wno  applies.** 
It  would  be  as  just  and  satisfactory  if  the  judge  were  to  sit 
with  a  dice-box  m  his  hand,  ready  to  decide  upon  the  turning 
up  of  the  die.  If,  in  place  of  this  blind  and  hap-hazard  method 
of  deciding,  he  were  to  call  upon  each  party  to  tell  his  story, 
subject  to  open  contradiction  and  examination  by  his  adversary, 
of  the  suits  now  contested  not  one  third  perhaps  would  ever 
have  arisen;  and  those  which  did  arise  would  be  cheaply, 
quickly,  and  satisfactorily  decided. 

That  sometimes  the  testimony  of  the  parties  is  necessary, 
English  lawyers  and  English  legislators  have  admitted,  by  the 
exceptions  created,  and  now  existing,  to  the  general  rule  which 
excludes  them.  That  these  exceptions  are  capricious,  and 
more  like  the  freaks  of  a  child,  than  the  sober,  solemn  acts 
of  judges  ^d  legislators,  the  mere  enumeration  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  show.  We  shall  not  consume  the  time  of 
our  readers  in  pointing  out  their  absurdities ;  still  less  is  it 
necessary  for  us  here  to  exhibit  the  ignorance,  folly,  perhaps  we 
might  more  properly  say  knavery,  betrayed  hy  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding  m  Uhancery  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  a  party. 

*  An  admitteil  case  of  exclusiou,  not  of  the  parties,  but  of  interested 
witnesses,  well  elucidates  the  evil  of  incomplete  evidence.  In  an  action  by 
a  mister,  for  iin  iiyury  done  to  his  horses,  his  servant,  the  driver  of  the 
horses,  is  not  admitted  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  5 
inasmuch  as,  if  the  mischief  coufd  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the 
servant's  negligence,  he  (the  servant)  is  answerable  to  the  master.    Suppfise 


misdeeision  certain.    Is  misdeeision  made  certain  by  admitting 

servant  and  defendant  as  witnesses? — There  are  ten  thousand  chances 

against  |t. 
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The  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  by  whatever  name  we  choose 
to  designate  it,  comes,  properly,  under  the  head  of  Extraction ; 
and  to  that  title,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  work,  we  refer  those  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  in  its  proper  colours  the  absurdity  of  this 
portion  of  English  procedure. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  exclusion  of  the  involuntary 
testimony  of  a  party  to  the  suit. 

In  the  former  case,  evidence  was  excluded  on  account  of  its 
badness ;  here  what  is  excluded  is  the  best  evidence. 

If  there  be  one  assertion  more  confirmed  by  experience,  one 
which  every  one  more  readily  acknowledges  than  another,  it  is, 
that  a  man's  admissions  against  himself  may  safely  be  received 
as  true.  What  appears  nearly  equally  plain  is,  that  no  person 
has  a  greater  interest  to  judge  correctly  concerning  the  cha- 
racter of  a  party,  that  to  none,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
can  the  judgment  be  intrusted  with  greater  security,  as  far  as 
his  adversary'^s  interests  are  concerned,  than  the  adversary  him- 
self. If,  then,  a  man  make  admissions  against  himself,  and  if  a 
party  demand  that  his  adversary  be  interrupted,  upon  what 
grounds  can  an  honest  judee  refiise  to  receive  the  admissions, 
or  grant  the  permission  for  mterrogation  ? 

**  Admissions,"  says  the  law,  "  of  a  party  to  the  suit  against 
his  interest  are  evidence  in  favour  of  the  other  side."   [Phillippss 
Ev.  1.  c.  V.  s.  4.  p.  83.]     Let  it  be  understood  what  sort  of 
admissions.    Admissions  which  the  party  spontaneously  makes ; 
made  through  inadvertence,  from  a  love  of  justice,  or  from 
whatsoever  cause  of  his  own  free  will,  these  will  be  received ; 
but  to  interrogate  the  party,  and  to  obtain  against  his  will  any 
admissions,  is,  by  the  common  law,  scarcely  ever  permitted.  The 
consequence  is  obvious.  A  man,  when  exposed  to  the  public  gaze, 
when  subjected  to  interrogation,  and  threatened  with  punishment 
if  his  testimony  be  false,  would  with  great  hesitation  risk  the 
danger  and  obloquy  of  endeavouring  to  substantiate  an  unjust, 
or  to  resist  a  just,  demand.     When,  however,  no  immediate 
and  open  immoral  act  has  to  be  performed  ;  when,  for  instance, 
he  has  only  to  deny,  in  general  terms,  in  writing,  and  through 
the  assistance  of  an  attorney,  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim, 
and  to  call  upon  him  in  this  way  for  proof,  which,  he  knows,  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  brought  without  difficulty  shd  expense, 
and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  brought  at  all, — injustice  and 
immorality  to  any  extent  will  be  committed  by  nine  tenths  of 
mankind :  hundreds  who  would  not  dare  the  first  villainy  would, 
without  hesitation,  perpetrate  the  second  ;  what  they  have  not 
courage  to  deny  on  oath,  if  openly  questioned,  they,  without 
compunction,  deny  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  law  paper.. 
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How  few  men  would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  upon  oath,  in<an 
open  court  of  justice,  subject  to  interrogation  and  contradiction, 
the  correctness  of  their  tailor^s  claim,  when  the  claim  was  really 
a  just  one.  How  many  are  the  men  that  would,  that  in  fact 
do,  resist  the  same  just  claim,  when  sheltered  from  all  these 
means  of  detection,  and  when  the  rules  of  law  have  implanted  in 
the  public  mind  a  persuasion,  that,  in  concealing  the  truth,  they 
iEure  committing  no  crime  ?  'By  the  attorney's  pen,  the  immoral 
act  is  performed  effectually ;  is  performed  in  secrecy ;  is  subject 
to  no  penalty,  either  from  the  law  or  from  the  opinion  of  society. 
In  every  case  where  a  party  is  thus  permitted  to  abstain  from 
an  admission  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  injustice,  pro  tanto, 
is  the  consequence.  A  party  is  in  court ;  his  hand-writing  has 
to  be  proved  ;  the  adversary  is  willing  to  trust  to  his  oath  :  the 
English  law,  or  rather  English  lawyers,  refuse  permission  to 
question  him.  Often  a  witness  to  prove  the  hana  writing  can- 
hot  be  found ;  the  adverse  party  either  loses  his  ri^ht  entirely,  or 
what,  in  many  cases,  is  equally  mischievous,  justice  is  delayed. 
Where  a  man  refuses  to  answer  a  question  put  by  the  opposite 
party  concerning  the  transaction  in  dispute,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  fact  is  such  as  the  interrogating  party  in  his  question 
asserts  it  to  be.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  asked,  "  aid  you  sign  this 
note  of  hand  for  20/.  ?"  and  he  refuses  to  answer,  we  may  fairly 
and  safely  assume  that  he  did  sign  it ;  and,  if  the  dispute  turned 
upon  that  question,  the  honest  j  udge  would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
interrogating  party.  This  mode  seems  to  have  been  objected  to 
by  English  lawyers,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
under  which  a  sportsman  gives  what  is  called  law  to  a  fox.  Let 
the  parties  have  fair  play  ;  that  is,  let  the  honest  man  and  the 
rogue  be  dealt  with  exactly  alike,  and  let  the  chance  of  the  latter 
be  rendered  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  that  of  the  former.  That 
this  procedure  may,  by  rendering  the  event  a  matter  of  more  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  produce  greater  pleasure  in  professional  bosoms 
than  could  be  created  by  rendering  the  success  of  a  just  claim  in- 
evitable, we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  deny  :  wnat,  however, 
we  will  venture  to  assert  is,  that,  however  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing such  sports  may  be  to  the  profession,  they  are  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  honest  suitors.  The  game,  such  as  it  is,  is  played 
With  the  suitors'  money;  and,  whoever  may  delight  in  their 
losses,  they  themselves  must  be  supposed  to  be  little  gratified 
by  the  diminution  of  their  property.  ''  As  a  party  to  the  suit 
is  not  suffered  to  be  witness  in  support  of  his  own  interest,  so 
he  is  never  compelled  in  courts  of  law  to  give  evidence  for  the 
opposite  party  against  himself  "  (mind  that  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
be  may  be  so  compelled).    ^'  Thus,  in  a  question  of  settlement 
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between  two  parishes,  the  rated  inhabitants  of  either  paHsh, 
being  in  reality  the  parties  to  the  proceeding,  cannot  be  cbtn- 
pellet  by  the  adverse  party  to  answer  against  their  own  interesi'* 
[Phillipps,  1.  c.  V.  s.  i.]  We  are  to  presunle  that  a  judge,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  just  decision,  is  desirous  of  learning 
the  real  state  of  affairs  between  the  parties  disputing.  Takiilg 
this  as  a  postulate,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  manner  the  obtain- 
ing this  perfect  knowledge  is  promoted  by  the  above-tiiettti6ii^[ 
rule?  The  question  is  more  easily  put  than  afisWefed.  X^ 
another  page  the  same  author  says,  ''  Answers  in  Chatlcery  ai^ 
confessions  on  oath,  and,  therefore,  strong  evidence  against  tfi'^ 
party  whomakes  them^  [iAiW.  2.  c.  iv.  s.  1 ;  Peake's  Ev.c.  iii.  s.  5]. 
Answers  in  Chancery,  we  suppose,  possess  no  peculiar  quality 
which  renders  them  alone  strong  evidence  against  the  party 
who  made  them.  Answers  given  elsewhere,  given  under  bettet 
securities,  viva  voce,  and  subject  to  cross-examination,  wotllil 
be  still  more  potent,  and  still  more  serviceable.  Why  the 
answers  with  tne  name  of  Chancery  tacked  to  them  are  al^tf6 
thought  worthy  of  reception,  is  another  of  those  questions  dis- 
tinguished by  being,  tnough  pertinent,  more  easily  put  thatk 
answered.  As  if  to  shame  the  very  rule  they  delight  in,  lawjr^rft 
have  made  to  it  another  remarkable  exception  :— '*  But  wheti 
one  of  several  co-plaintiffs  comes  forward  voluntarily  to  disprove 
the  defendant's  liability  to  the  demand  made  upon  him,  he  majf 
be  admitted,  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  adverse  party,  though,  tit 
the  same  time,  he  defeats  the  claim  of  those  who  joinuy  gtl^ 
with  him.  For,  if  tJie  plaintiff  were  to  make  a  decMratioti 
against  his  interest  out  of  court,  evidence  of  that  declaration 
would  be  admissible.  And  how  is  the  proofless  credible  if,  v)itn 
the  consent  of  the  defendant,  who  waives  ail  objection  to  his  t'esH^ 
mony,  he  declares  the  same  thing  upon  oath  at  th^  time  of  the 
trial  r  [Phillipps,  1.  c.  v.  s.  2 ;  1  Taant.  378].  This  last  dbfier- 
vation,  made  by  lord  Mansfield,  is  exceedingly  pertinent ;  arid 
the  more  remartable  from  having  presented  itself,  apparently,  in 
this  case  alone,  to  the  minds  of  professiotial  men,  TTie  ODser- 
vation  is  equally  valuable  when  applied  to  the  caSie  of  either 
party  interrogated  by  the  other.  Why,  then,  wlas  it  tln^r^ 
passed  over  ? 

To  the  objection,  that  to  compel,  a  party  to  givfe  evidence 
against  himself  would  be  to  subject  him  to  a  specied  of  tortute, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  in  furnishing 
a  reply.  No  force  is  applied  ;  the  witness  is  not  compelled 
to  answer.  The  question  is  put  to  him,  and,  if  he  refuse  to 
answer,  such  inference  ig  drawn  from  his  silence  ai^  tile  judgis  or 
jtity  conceive  to  be  warrantablfe. 
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No  English  lawyer^  moreoTer,  can  make  use  of  the  plea,  that 
k  prisoner^  on  a  cnminal  trial,  ought  not  to  be  interrogated,  lest, 
in  his  perturbation,  he  be  led  into  errors  and  mistakes  prejudicial 
to  himself.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses  by  the  committing 
inagistrate,  whatever  the  prisoner  says  is  recorded,  and  may  be 
brought  against  him  at  the  trial.  Again,  whatever  he  may  nav6 
said  in  the  hurry  and  fright  of  being  seized,  whatever  he  may 
let  drop  by  inadvertence,  is  treasured  up  and  proved  against  him. 
They  who  do  these  things  cannot,  surely,  object  to  a  quiet,  calm, 
steady ,  examination  of  a  prisoner  by  the  jud?e  or  counsel  at  the 
trial :  when,  if  the  prisoner  err,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rectify  his 
mlBtake;  when  he  might  be  warned  of  the  danger,  and  made  award 
of  the  difficulties  he  is  falling  into  ;  when  both  the  judge  and 
the  jury  would  be  able  to  perceive  by  his  appearance  and  manner 
whether  he  ivas  collected  or  bewildered.  What  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  judge  and  jury  now,  comes  without  any  of 
tiiese  safeguards :  they  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  guess  at  the 
probable  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  the  admissions 
were  made;  to  form  what  conclusions  they  are  able,  upon 
highly  imperfect  evidence.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  interro* 
gation  in  court,  by  the  judge  and  jury,  can  be  so  liable  to  lead 
to  misdecision  as  mis  rude  and  inefficacious  proceeding? 

Td  whose  interest  is  the  exclusion  of  this  self-disserving 
Evidence  conducive?  Is  justice  or  injustice,  the  honest  or 
dishonest  suitor,  favoured  by  the  rule?  Two  circumstances 
present  themselves  from  which  any  one  would  be  able,  without 
ihuch  difficulty,  to  ^ve  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  To 
Exclude  self-disserving,  is  to  exclude,  first,  the  best  evidence, 
fteeondly,  the  evidence  most  easily  obtained.  By  the  best 
evidence  is  meant,  evidence  least  likely  to  be  false,  least  likely 
to  lead  to  misdecision.  That  this  quality  is  possessed  by  the 
evidience  in  question,  lawyers  themselves  universally  admit. 
That  it  is  the  most  easily  obtained,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  parties  are  for  the  most  part  on  or  near  the 
spot  where  the  trial  is  to  take  place,  or  can  easily  be  brought 
there.  In  criminal  cases,  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner  are  always 
present ;  in  civil  cases,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  they  might 
easily  be  compelled  to  be  present.  And  often,  to  prove  what 
the  party  might  be  led  to  acknowledge,  creates,  if  he  be  not 
admitted,  delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  tantamount  to  a  direct 
denial  of  justice.  Who  is  it  then  that  would  desire  a  rule  of 
this  description?  The  answer  cannot  be  disputed:  the  dis- 
honest Suitor ;  the  really  criminal  prisoner. 

Upon  a  review,  then,  of  what  has  been  advanced  concerning 
ti)e  rule  which  excludes  the  parties  to  the  suit,  we  think  that 
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we  may  assert  the  following  conclusions  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily proved.  That  the  parties,  if  admitted,  would,  in  by  far 
the  majority  of  cases,  have  in  reality  no  temptation  to  give 
mendacious  testimony ;  that  were  the  temptation  to  exist,  tney 
would  not  generally  yield  to  it ;  that  were  they  willing,  they 
would  be  unable  to  impose  upon  the  judge ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  would  exist,  in  case  the  admission  of  witnesses 
were  permitted,  little  danger  of  deception,  and  of  misdecision, 
the  consequence  of  deception.  That  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
parties,  on  the  other  hand,  not  .only  is  the  danger  of  mis- 
decision  materially  increased  in  most  cases,  but  vexation, 
delay  and  expense  are  ruinously  increased  in  almost  all  cases. 
That  self-disserving  evidence,  the  best  evidence,  being  in- 
admissible, injustice  is  not  only  more  likely  to  happen  in 
every  litigated  case,  but  happens  in  hundreds  of  cases  not 
litigated ;  that  in  criminal  cases  the  likelihood  of  escape  on  the 
part  of  a  really  criminal  prisoner  is  materially  increased,  by 
reason  that  the  interrogation  of  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge  and  jury  is  not  permitted;  that,  in  short,  the  honest 
man  is  punished  lor  the  benefit  of  the  rogue. 

Upon  grounds  similar  to  those  which  we  have  now  examined, 
viz.  partly  on  the  ground  of  interest,  partly  of  vexation,  the 
testimony  of  the  wife  or  husband  is  excluded  in  cases 
where  either  of  them  is  concerned.  Man  or  wife  having 
in  law  but  one  interest,  being  one  and  only  one  person, 
their  testimony  is  excluded  on  account  of  interest,  when- 
ever in  favour  of  each  other;  but  when  against  each  other, 
upon  the  ground  of  vexation.  The  law  says,  **  the  reason  for 
excluding  husband  and  wife  from  giving  evidence  either 
for  or  against  each  other  is  founded  partly  on  their  iden- 
tity of  interest,  partly  on  a  principle  of  public  policy,  which 
deems  it  necessary  to  guard  the  security  and  confidence  of 

Frivate  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  occasional  failure  of  justice'^ 
Phillipps,  c.  V.  sec.  3].  Of  the  exclusion  on'  account  of  in- 
terest we  have  already  said  enough ;  on  the  plea  of  vexation,  in 
this  case  by  far  the  most  specious,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

That  the  mutual  confidence  and  attachment  of  married  persons, 
and  the  harmony  of  families  depending  thereon,  are  objects  of 

freat  importance,  no  one  in  his  senses  would  deny.  It  would 
e  as  well,  however,  to  understand  what  sort  of  confidence  and 
harmony  are  here  intended.  There  is  a  confidence  and  har- 
mony existing  among  a  class  of  persons  usually  denominated 
thieves,  who  have  never  yet  met  with  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a 

legislator ;  this  confidence  is  often  disturbed  by  the  exaioi^a- 
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tions  of  difierent  members  of  the  thieving  community ;  but  we 
have  never  in  our  legal  reading  discovered  that  this  examina- 
tion was  on  that  account  an  object  of  dread  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  truth  is,  that  a  harmony  and  confidence  compatible 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  other  members  of  society, 
compatible  with  fair  dealing  and  honesty,  oueht  to  be  en- 
couraged and  defended,  while,  that  which  can  be  maintained 
onlv  at  the  expense  of  public  security  and  honesty,  ought  to 
be  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Every  means  possible  should  be 
taken  to  render  such  confidence  precarious,  every  reward  held 
out  for  its  infringeiment :  and  inasmuch  as  such  confidence  and 
harmony  are  destroyed,  in  so  much  will  all  wise  men  deem  that 
the  welfare  of  society  is  secured.  **  The  magnanimity  of  that 
Boman  has  been  highly  applauded  who  not  only  placed  his 
resid^ce  in  such  a  situation  that  his  fellow  citizens  might  see 
as  much  as  possible  of  his  actions,  but  declared  a  wish  that 
he  could  open  to  all,  his  heart  as  well  as  his  house."  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure ;  he  would  not  so  have  wished  unless  his 
transactions  had  been  honest.  Now,  without  carrying  the 
matter  quite  so  far  as  the  Roman,  we  may  properly  wish  that 
no  privacy  or  security  should  be  created  for  any  transaction 
by  which  the  rights  of  another  may  be  improperly  infringed^  and 
that  no  confidence  should  be  allowed  to  exist  which  has  such  an 
end  in  view.  This,  however,  is  precisely  that  sort  of  confidence 
which  the  English  law  is  here  desirous  of  preserving.  To  break 
in  upon  the  privacy  of  a  forgerer,  to  break  in  upon  the  privacy 
of  a  thief,  to  break  in  upon  the  privacy  of  a  murderer,  the 
English  law  deems  highly  injurious  to  society ;  injurious,  too, 
because  it  disturbs  the  harmony  of  a  connexion,  which,  with 
admirable  consistency,  in  all  these  cases,  the  law  would  itself 
destroy  by  executing  the  offender. 

Lawyers,  when  acting  the  part  of  advocates,  are  proverbially 
careless  of  the  truth ;  and  the  habits  of  the  advocate  are  not  easily 
laid  aside  when  they  become  expounders  and  framers  of  laws. 
When  expounding  the  law,  they  commence  with  a  determina- 
tion to  defend  whatever  exists  ;  to  defend  it,  if  they  can,  with 
good  reasons  and  by  the  truth;  if  not  with  good  reasons  and 
the  truth,  still,  at  any  rate,  to  defend  it.  The  manner  in  which 
the  very  point  before  us  is  usually  supported  is  a  striking  instance 
of  affectation  and  untruth.  They  pretend  to  an  exquisite 
sensibility  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  talk  like  dreaming 
school-boys  rather  than  as  grave  and  sober  men.  Truth,  amidst 
this  display  of  sentiment,  is  unhappily  forgotten,  their  practice 
and  their  professions  being  usually  diametrically  opposed. 

*'  This  rule  of  evidence  (viz.  which  excludes  nusbaod  and 

Yoi.  Wi— w,  ]a«  » 
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wife)  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pfomotmg  a 
perfect  union  of  interests,  and  of  securing  mutual  confidence 
18  ^o  strictly  observed,  that  even  after  a  mwlutum  of  marriage 
for  adultery,  the  wife  ii  not  admitted  to  give  eviaence  whiek 
would  have  been  excluded  if  the  marriage  had  eontinuedJ^r^ 
FhilHps,  1,  c.  y.  s.  3. 

To  preserve  harmony,  which  has  already  been  irrecof^rably 
destroyed  ;  to  preserve  a  confidence  which  cannot  by  possibility 
exist,  the  testimony  is  excluded,  afid  injustice  done !  and 
excluded  too  under  a  plea  that  if  such  were  not  the  law,  a 
husband  would  want  confidence  in  his  wife,  lest  at  any  time 
she  should  become  an  adulteress^  and  divulge  his  secrets* 
In  one  case  lord  Hardwicke  went  so  fiair  as  not  to  suffer  a 
woman  to  be  a  witness,  even  though  her  husband  consented* 
^'  The  rule,''  he  said,  '^  is  for  the  peace  of  families,  and  such 
consent  should  never  be  encouraged."  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  husband  was  a  better  judge  of  his  own  peace  and  happiness 
than  his  lordship.  Moreover,  while  a  murderer's  wife  is  not 
suffered  to  be  mterrogated,  lest  the  gentle  dalliance  oJP  th4 
conscious  couple  should  be  interrupted,  a  bankrupt  and  his 
wife  are  under  no  such  securities.*  The  unfortunate  or  dis^ 
honest  pierchant's  harmony  and  peace  are,  in  the  tender  cop-^ 
sideration  of  the  law,  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  i 
but  the  midnight  robber,  the  assassin,  ana  the  swindler  are,  by 
the  ^'  gentle  craft,'l  i^ot  treated  with  such  harshness  and  se-^ 
verity ;  their  harmony,  forsooth,  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  It 
would  perhaps  be  an  unjust  rule  to  Judge  of  men's  characters 
by  the  sympathies  they  express  and  reel. 

We  have  now,  however,  said  as  much  as  our  space  will  warrant 
concerning  the  principle  of  excluding  witnesses  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  motives  in  their  case  ukely  to  lead  to  mendacious 
testimony,  ^s  well  as  for  theavoidance  of  vexation.  The  next  point 
which  we  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  is  the  error  of  the  present 
system  in  excluding  witnessei^  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a 
certain  motive  to  veracious  testimony,  viz.  religious  belief.  In 
the  first  case  it  is  the  existence  of  a  motive  to  lie;  in  the 
second,  it  is  the  absence  of  a  motive  to  tell  truth,  that  is  the 
supposed  cause  of  exclusion. 

The  law  as  it  exists  excludes  persons,  first,  who  profess  a  re-* 
ligious  belief  of  a  kind  differing  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the 
reigning  religion;  second,  those  who  profess  atheispo^  or  no 
religious  belief. 

T-  '  .     ti   .■■■■'     ■  ;      I    I    ■■■;        ■!    I      ■      ■      I,       I  Mill  KM  m  «    .1         ■!  ■■?  g    '  ,';_       >«i     .     ■  rM 

*  By  9t.  91  J.  T,  c.  xi:f .  9.  5  snd  6,  the  commissioner9  are  allQwed  (9 
examiae  tiie  bftnkrupl's  mfe,  touching  all  maU^rs  connected  w|ta  the 
bMkrUpt'l^  estate,  lie.  > 
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Hie  only  excepUoti  to  believers  in  a  Ood^  made  by  the  law  at 
present,  appears  to  be  that  of  Quakers : — professors  of  all  other 
veligions  either  are  deemed,  or  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  deemed, 
competent  witnesses.  As  society  has  increased  in  knowledge, 
tiie  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  lawyers  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  and  to  follow  a  more  enlightened  policy.  By  degrees,  but 
1^  slow  degrees,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Uentoo,  aqa  the  Jew, 
kave  at  length  been  allowed  the  defence  which  the  law  ought 
le  afibrd  to  every  human  being.  A  murder  or  a  rape  can  now 
no  longer  be  committed  with  impunity  either  upon  the  person 
or  in  the  presence  of  these  different  species  of  religionists.  To 
the  Deist,  indeed,  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the  protection  of  the 
law  is  extended ;  as  yet  the  judges  have  hardly  determined 
whether  the  law  shall  admit  them.  That  sure  operator.  Time, 
and  the  constantly  improving  intellect  of  the  puolic,  however, 
wilt  force  this  concession  also ;  judges  can  never  be  much  more 
than  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Atheists  are^  indeed,  excluded  without  mercy,  no  one  having 

iet  thought  of  proposing  them  as  persons  fit  to  be  listened  to. 
/here  is  9omething  curious  in  the  mode  pursued  by  lawyers  on 
tlie  occasion  of  exclusion  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 

Before  the  oath  is  administered  to  the  witness,  and  when, 
consequently,  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  him  to  tell  the 
truth,  a  question  is  asked  of  him,  to  which  he  may  give  what- 
ever answer  he  pleases,  without  fear  even  of  contradiction. 
He  is  asked  concerning  the  state  of  his  religious  belief;  the 
technical  question  being,  whether  he  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  God  and  a  future  state.  If  the  witness,  being  an  unbeliever, 
be  at  the  same  time  a  person  on  whom  the  moral  obligation  to 
tell  truth  exercises  a  great  and  paramount  influence ;  if  be 
repugns  the  very  idea  of  falsehood,  and  is  willing  to  subject 
himself  to  many  important  civil  disabilities  and  to  the  obloquy 
and  hatred  of  orthodox  believers,  rather  than  violate  what  he 
cisnsiders  a  highly  important  moral  duty  without  the  shadow 
of  mischief  to  himself  as  the  consequence — he  openly  avows 
himself  an  unbeliever.  By  this  proceeding  he  does  two  things  : 
he  proves  himself  a  person  who  is  incapable  of  falsehood,  and 
at  the  same  time  renders  himself  an  incompetent  witness.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  rather  lie  than  brave  the  evils 
attendant  on  an  open  avowal  of  unbelief,  he  declares  himself  a 
believer.  By  this  proceeding  he  also  does  two  things  :  he 
provei^  hii][iself  a  liar  pro  tanto,  and  renders  himself  a  competent 
witness. 

The  interrogation  of  a  witness  on  the  subject  of  his  religious 
belief,-  therefore,,  is,  as  far  as  regards  its  being  a.  safeguard 
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against  mendacious  testimony^  completely  useless.  It  is .  a 
cobweb  which  a  man  at  all  prone  to  mendacity  will  unhesi- 
tatingly break  through.  The  law  cannot  punish  him ;  for  no 
one  can  detect  his  imposture.  Human  belief  is  beyond  the 
province  of  human  investigation  ;  and  such,  in  this  case,  the  law. 
considers  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  declara* 
tions  or  conduct,  no  person  can  prove  that  he  is  now  a  liar.  He 
may  assert  his  opinions  to  be  changed ;  and  his  first  declarations 
hasty  or  untrue.  Who  is  there  that  can  take  upon  himself  .to 
assert  these  explanations  to  be  false  ?  Whom  then  does  the 
law  exclude?  Those  only  who  are  the  most  worthy  to  be 
heard  ;  men  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  more. 
likely  to  be  veracious  witnesses,  any  whom  interest  or  fear! 
would  be  less  likely  to  turn  from  the  path  of  honesty  and  truth* 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  the  above  (which  we  deem  an. 
irrefragable)  argument,  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  assumes,  that  an  absence  of  belief  in  the  existence, 
of  a  Deity,  the  avenger  of  falsehood,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  has 
no  motive  to  give  veracious  testimony.  The  refutation  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  now  atford,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  is  not  needed.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  no. 
man  lies  without  a  motive,  and  that  in  judicial  cases  the  motive 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  fear  of  the  shame  > 
and  the  punishment  attached  to  the  commission  of  the  ofience ; 
that  in  those  cases  where  a  chance  of  discovery  exists,  this . 
fear,  for  the  most  part,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  a, strong  temp- 
tation ;  that  in  cases  where  no  chance  of  discovery,  combined 
with  no  feeling  of  repugnance  to  judicial  falsehood  arising  from 
preconceived  notions  formed  by  education,  could  be  supposed 
to  exist,  the  fear  of  punishment  from  the  Divine  Being  in  a 
future  life,  which  fear  would  be  the  only  tutelary  motive  then 
acting,  is  shewn  by  experience  to  have  small  power  to  resist 
even  the  weakest  temptation.  The  temptation  to  commit  per-  . 
jury,  when  restrained  only  by  the  religious  sanction,  is  daily  . 
yielded  to,  by  men  who  may  be  supposed  peculiarly  under  the 
influence  of  religious  feelings,  in  the  case  of  the  constant  and 
hourly  infraction  of  university  oaths.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
religious  sanction  of  itself  to  ensure  true  testimony ;  its  super- 
fluousness  to  that  effect,  when  aided  by  the  political  or  the 
moral  sanction,  are  matters  to  the  proof  of  which  more  time 
and  room  are  required  than  we  can  here  afford.  They  are 
matters  indeed  of  deep  import  in  many  points  of  view  ;  they 
require  to  be  elaborately  treated  ;  to  be  patiently,  and  calmly, 
and  without  prejudice,  thoroughly  investigated.  To  the  great 
b9dy  0v^^  of  it^ittking  pa^n  ^h^  opiniqp  \^  a,  neyr  owe^^r^m^  W 
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opposite  to  ordinary  opinions,  that  we  hare  little  hope  of  seeing 
it  easily  or  quickly  received.  In  the  first  book  of  the  present 
work,  Mr.  Bentham  has  examined  the  question  at  great  length, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  satisfactorily  proved  his  position :  to 
him  we  refer  those  who  feel,  what  all  ought  to  feel  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  whatever  that 
truth  may  be. 

In  criminal  oases,  the  affirmations  of  Quakers  meet  with  no 
better  reception  than  the  depositions  of  infidels  in  all  cases. 
They  are  refused  in  cases  technically  criminal,  though  accepted 
in  such  as  are  technically  called  civil  cases.  The  grounos  of 
this  distinction  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  An  oath  is  considered 
fifficacious  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  by  the  swearer  to  ensure 
the  anger  of  God  if  false  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  swearer 
fidlow  the  oath.  The  Quakers,  however,  have  precisely  the 
same  opinion  concerning  their  affirmations.  They  devoutly 
-beheve  m  a  God  the  avenger  of  falsehood,  and  pay  so  great  an 
obedience  to  their  religious  tenets,  as  to  encounter,  in  the  very 
case  before  us,  no  small  degree  of  danger  and  vexation  rather 
than  infringe  them.  While  they  believe  in  a  God,  the  avenger 
of  falsehood,  they  also  believe  that  the  same  God  has  forbidaen 
them  to  take  what  is  called  an  oath.  If  they,  in  spite  of  their 
belief,  were 'to  take  an  oath,  they  would  become  competent 
witnesses,  but  would,  in  every  honest  man's  opinion,  be  far  less 
virtuous  men.  Why  then  should  the  law  insist  on  this  immoral 
act  before  she  will- extend  to  them  her  protection  against  any 
villain  who  chooses  to  assault  their  persons  or  commit  depre- 
dations on  their  property.  To  say  that  fear  of  mendacious 
testimony  is  the  cause,  is  to  say  that  which  every  man  sees  to 
be  false.  An  affirmation  has  the  same  force  in  the  estimation 
(^  the  Quaker  as  an  oath  in  the  estimation  of  other  Christian 
people ;  if  an  oath  be  a  security  against  mendacity,  such  also 
must  be  the  power  of  an  affirmation.* 

The  next  and  last  case  of  exclusion  which  we  intend  to 
notice  is,  the  exclusion  of  some  sorts  of  presumptive  evidence : 


^ 


*  With  some  persons,  authority  is  stronger  than  argument :  with  law- 

Jers,  the  opinion  of  lord  Mansfield  would  outweigh  demonstration.    Lord 
lansfield  was  of  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  text,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  his  judgment  in  the  case  Atcheson  v.  Ererett,  Cowp.  382. 

We  are  in  hopes,  that  this  blot  will  soon  be  erased  from  our  law,  through 
the  highly  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo^^ne,  who,  in  a 
bill  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  proposes  to  admit  the 
affirmations  of  Quakers  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  dvil  causes.  We 
heutily  pray  that  his  lordship's  intentions  may  not  be  frustrated  by  any 
ignorant  pretender  to  jurisprudeatial  scieiice,  who  may  have  a  seat  in  that 


• 
and  our  reason  for  ftelectinf^  thiB  braiiGh  is^  that  it  affords  Um 
best  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the  evil  of  deciding  upoft 
incomplete  evidence. 

In  the  writings  of  lawyers  we  often  bear  of  a  distinclioii 
between  '*  presumption  of  feet/'  imd  "  presumption  of  law ;"  lad 
both  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  evidence^  The  dui* 
tinction  is  by  no  means  clear;  and  seems,  for  the  moet  .|MHrt^ 
unintelligible  to  lawyers  themselves.  Founded  in  confiisioii*  it 
serves  in  no  small  degree  to  create  ooniiisioB.  Rules  are  adMi 
to  rules,  without  any  definite  idea  of  the  end  in  view  ;  and  th^ 
separate  functions  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator  are  perpeUially 
confounded. 

It  often  happens*  that  when  no  positive  and  direct  evidence,  evi» 
deuce  of  persons  bearing  testimony  as  having  witnessed  the 
very  fact  to  be  proved,  can  be  found,  testimony  to  eollat^hd 
facts  may  be  advanced,  and  may  have  precisely  the  same  effect 
dn  the  mind  of  the  judge  as  the  more  direct  and  positive  evt* 
dence.  Tliis  indirect  evidence  is  usually  termed  circumstantial^ 
and  by  lawyers  it  is  termed  presumptive  evidence. 

In  somecases>  from  a  consideration  of  convenience,  or  what  BtfC; 
lawyers  have  deemed  proper  to  consider  certain  events  onginally 
brought  forward  as  circumstantial  evidence;  to  be  conclusive  pfoof 
of  the  principal  fact ;  proof  i^ainst  which  they  will  allow  nd 
contrary  evidence  to  be  adduced.  They  have  by  this  pvoee^ditig 
erected  themselves  into  legislators ;  and  rendered  what  ivas 
before  a  matter  of  evidence,  a  matter  of  law.  If»  for  ezam^* 
in  tlie  year  1300,  "^  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  person  of  tlie  king 
was  only  looked  upon  as  evidence  or  presumption  of  an  inieii* 
iion  to  kill  him,  against  which  presumption  ccmnter^evidence 
might  be  brought,  the  evidence  oi  a  conspiracy  was  evidently  M 
more  than  circumstantial  evidence.  If^  however,  the  legieiatoff 
declare,  in  the  year  1800,  that  a  conspiracy  to  seiz^  the 
person  of  the  king  shall  be  deemed  a  presumption  to  IvSk 
nim,  a  presumption  again»t  which  no  counter^^evidence  sball 
be  brought,  it  is  evident,  under  whatever  names  we  diii^ise 
the  matter,  that  the  law  is  altered  ^  that  the  evidenticyry  fact, 
the  conspiracy,  is  now  erected  into  a  substantive  ofiSrace  \  that 
the  fact  of  the  conspiracy  is  the  principal  fact  to  be  ptoted>  and 
that  if  the  conspiracy  be  proved  by  direct  testimony,  no  citr 
cumstantial  evidence  whatever  is  adducedr 

So  also  if,  in  a  case  where  formerly  twenty  years  undistuilbed 
possession  were  deemed  merely  a  piece  of  circumstantial  evidenei 


■MM^ 


*  This  caee  \»  put  without  tbe  sHghteist  inteittion  of  intimatifif  tbat  tM 
idleraiioB  ia  the  law  here  spoken  ef,  rei^  occarr^  at  th«  liase 
mentioned. 
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^f  A  grants  against  which  etidence  coiint^t-evidende  might  M 
bronshtt  lawyers  or  thd  legislator  shotild  how  erect  such  p6sse«-« 
aion  into  what  is  termed  conclusive  proof  of  the  grants  tiie  law  is 
in  tieality^siltered.  Twenty  years  undisturbed  possession  is  made 
a  prescriptire  rieht ;  and  he  who  makes  it  so^  is  in  fact  a  ksgis^ 
la4or.  To  call  this  a  presumption  of  law^  to  say  that  the  law  will 
presume  a  grant,  is  to  say  in  a  round-about  way,  and  with  thtf 
assistance  of  a  ftdsehood,  that  the  law  is  altered  ;  and  that  now 
twenty  years  undisturbed  possession  gives  the  samfe  title  that  tt 
grant  did  foimerly. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  judges  have  done  any  of  these  things, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  rendered  different  portions  of  ciroom- 
stmntial  evidence  conclusive,  in  so  much  have  they  acted  as 
l^slators. 

On  the  other  band,  when  certain  portions  of  evidtocd  atd 
d^lared  by  the  legislator  (no  matter  what  shapd  thftt  legit-* 
Itttor  may  take,  that  of  jnd|e,  or  parliament),  to  be  evideM^ 
tmstwdrthy  or  untrustworthy^  requiring  a  great  quantity  9f 
counter-evidence  to  overturn  it,  or  requiring  only  a  little,  in  sych 
eases  instructions  only  are  giten  to  the  future  jud^e,  resp#eting 
th«  conduct  he  shall  pursue  concerning  that  evidence.  Wbetf 
it  is  said  that  the  law  will  presume  sueh  and  such  a  fiict  fW>ffl 
some  other,  allowing^  the  presumption,  however,  ib  be  oter« 
ttrned,  this  is  called  ''  presumption  of  fact/'  The  word  prd 
sumption  is  in  this  case  used  with  ho  great  decree  of  imprd- 
jnriety ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  onei  that  n^rct  it  is  sMd 
in  a  signification  totally  distinct  from  that  intended  by  thir 
phrase  "  presumption  of  law/'  In  the  one  case  it  means  ii 
chance,  probability,  or  likelihood,  a  presumption  that  a  pi«M  of 
testimony  is  conclusive ;  in  the  other  it  means,  that  whether  Ae 
testimony  be,  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  conclusite  or  ttOti  the* 
law  will  take  upon  itself,  will  presume,  to  say^  that  it  shall  colli** 
mand  the  decision. 

That  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  that  the  law 
should  in  reality  be,  what  it  is  by  this  process  made,no  ohe  oaii 
deny«  It  is  highly  important^  for  instance,  that  a  certain  t^rte 
of  undisturbed  enjoyment  should  be  a  prescriptive  right.  Pobliti 
convenience,  that  is,  the  collective  Ccrnveniehce  of  ihditiduals  at 
large,  requires,  that  the  enjoyment  of  tights  should  not  be  daily 
subject  to  disturbance  ;  that  a  constant  doubt  and  dread  should 
not  hang  over  the  title  to  different  species  of  property.  Here 
then  is  a  reason  for  certain  laws.  Make,  then,  thede  laws,  and 
drop  all  hhintelltgible  jargonr  concerning  "  presumption.'^ 

In  the  case  of  tb^  Seizure  of  the  king's  person,  it  may  b6  a 
highly  desirable  thing,  that  the  person  Of  so  high  a  funetiouary 
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be  preserved  inviolable  irom  all  sorts  of  attacks  on  the  part  of 
private  persons.  Make  a  law,  then,  tending  to  ensure  that 
inviolability ;  but  do  not  confound  that  circiHnstance  with  one 
so  widely  dissimilar  as  the  investigation  of  truth.  To  call  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  king's  person,  or  to  wage  war  against 
him,  even  if  in  the  East  Indies,  a  presumption  in  law  of  an  in- 
tention to  kill  the  king,  every  one  sees  to  be  utter  folly.  In  ten 
thousand  such  cases  the  king  himself  would  be  in  no  danger; 
the  actions,  however,  might  be  highly  deserving  of  punishment : 
in  such  cases,  therefore,  let  the  law  erect  these  into  crimes. 
The  propriety,  however,  of  such  regulations  rests  upon  a 
ground  widely  different  from  that  which  may  be  8upix)sed  to 
establish  the  propriety  of  rendering  any  fact  conclusive  as  em- 
dence.  Evidence  is  required  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
truth  ;  its  goodness  or  badness  as  evidence  must  be  judged  by 
the  degree  of  its  conduciveness  to  elicit  and  establish  the  truth ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  excluding  it  must  in  all  cases  be  decided 
by  the  probability  of  truth  being  attained  or  lost  by  the 
exclusion. 

The  mode  of  exclusion  of  which  we  are  now  complaining,  is 
the  more,  mischievous  by  being  at  once  extensive  and  hidden. 
It  seldom  presents  itself  to  an  unlearned  reader  in  the  shape  of 
exclusion,  but  appears  under  the  various  disguises  of  rules,  of 
practice,  rules  of  Iaw>  presumptions,  and  a  long  list  of  etceteran* 
To  one  unacquainted  with  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  which  the  evil  attains 
under  this  covert  manner  of  proceeding.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  one  or  two  of  the  rules. 

Among  the  most  iniquitous  of  these  is  the  rule,  that  a  party 
is  not  permitted  to  discredit  his  own  witnesses  ;  that  whatever 
a  witness  may  say  s^^ainst  the  person  who  calls  him,  shall  be 
taken  as  conclusive,  m  other  words,  the  law  will  presume  suck 
testimony  to  be  true.  There  might  be  some  show  of  justice  in 
such  a  rule,  if  "the  choice  of  a  man's  witnesses  depended  on 
himself;  if,  whenever  an  event  was  about  to  occur,  he  ^erie 
able  to  perceive  whether  a  law-suit  were  to  take  place  concerning 
it ;  and  also  able  to  stop  the  course  of  events,  till  he  procured 
trustworthy  witnesses  to  be  present  during  the  occurrence  of 
that  one  which  was  doomed  to  be  the  subject  of  litigation.  If, 
for  example,  when  an  angry  man  were  about  to  knock  another 
down  in  the  presence  of  his,  the  angry  man's,  servant  or 
dependent,  the  person  about  to  be  assaulted  could  make  him 
suspend  his  blow  until  a  friend  or  disinterested  person  was 
obtained  to  be  witness  of  it ;  if,  when  a  thief,  in  the  presence  of 
an  accomplioei  was  marching  out  of  a  man's  bouse  with  a  bag 
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of  gold,  the  person  robbed  could  stop  bis  flight,  and  prevent  his 
casting  the  gold  from  him,  till  an  honest  witness  coula  be  found ; 
if  he  coula  do  all  these  things,  then  indeed  the  law  might, 
perhaps,  without  much  evil  say,  that  a  party  should  not  question 
the  character  of  his  witness  ;  but  as  a  man  is  possessed  of  no 
such  power,  he  must  be  contented  with  those  witnesses  whom 
chance  provides.  In  one  of  the  above  cases,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  put  up- with  the  testimony  of  his  enemy'^s  dependent;  in  the 
second,  with  that  of  the  thiefs  accomplice.  If  in  the  latter  case 
the  witness  chose  to  swear  that  his  friend  the  thief,  so  far  from 
having  committed  a  robbery,  had,  to  his  knowledge,  come 
honestly  by  the  gold ;  that  he  had  been  improperly  assaulted 
by  the  prosecutor,  the  prosecutor  according  to  English  law, 
must  quietly  put  up  with  the  injury,  as  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted /'  to  discredit  his  own  witness.*^  Suppose  again,  that  a 
thief  is  apprehended  for  a  robbery,  and  one  of  his  accomplices 
craftily  persuades  the  person  robbed  that  he,  the  accomplice,  was 
witness  of  the  robbery — the  prosecutor  calls  the  accomplice  as  a 
witness,  who  swears  directly  the  reverse  :  the  prosecutor  must 
here  also  quietly  put  up  with  the  consequence,  he  must  ''  not 
discredit  his  own  witness."  All  lawyers  know  how  often  a  party 
fears  to  call  a  witness,  lest  he  should  say  something  which  he 
who  called  him,  would  not  be  permitted  to  contradict  The 
witness  too  is  often  the  oaly  one  possessed  of  much  important 
informatioD,  the  absence  of  whicli  may  alter  the  whole  com- 
plex^n  of  a  case.  The  evil  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence ;  and 
yet  with  this  experience  daily  forced  upon  them,  do  lawyers 
trudge  on,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  crooked  and  ill-chosen 
path ;  deciding  without  evidence,  or  upon  half  the  evidence, 
and  administering  injustice  without  limit. 

The  rules  by  which  in  any  case  the  non-performance  of  cer- 
tain formalities  is  made  conclusive  evidence  against  the  party 
who  omitted  them,  is  another  and  almost  equally  mischievous 
ipode  of  exclusion.  No  inadvertence,  no  mistake,  no  error  in 
judgment,  is  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence ;  the  time  is  past,  and 
the  non- performer- must  suffer  ;  the  law  presuming  that  the  non- 
performance could  arise  only  out  of  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  his 
opponent's  cause.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  object  of  an  honest 
jud^e  in  hearing  evidence,  should  in  all  cases  be  to  learn  which 
of  tne  litigants  has  justice  on  his  side,  we  shall  be  able  without 
much  difficulty  to  estimate  the  propriety  and  worth  of  those 
rules  which  decide  the  matter  in  issue,  upon  considerations  which 
are  allowed,  and  even  said  to  be  foreign  to  the  merits.  We, 
however,  have  no  room  to  follow  this  investigation  further ;  all' 

^e  bay9  be^n  able  to  do,  is  to  poi«t  out  th^  aour c^  pf  xxxwh 
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mischief;  vfe  cantiot  now  indicate  the  shape  in  wbicli  every 
|H))rtiQii  of  it  appears. 

We  have>  throughout  our  reaiionings  on  these  various  points, 
^ii^ost  exclusively  insisted  on  the  iiieffioiency  of  exalusion  aq 
%  ineaufi  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  One  other  sround  of  its 
impropri^^  may  be  in  all  cases  added;  vis.  the  invariable 
inoiefise  of  vexation,  expense,  and  delay,  created  thereby.  ^  Oa 
this  sul^ect,  hpwever,  we  have  not  time  to  enlarge ;  opr  asi^er-* 
tions,  from  the  space  to  which  we  are  c<mflned,  would  of  ne- 
eesfiity  be  g^nerM ;  while>  to  point  out  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  v^^ation,  expense,  ^nd  delay,  are  created,  would 
require  ^.  volume.  We  can  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  state, 
that  if  wa  have  not  dwelt  upon  this  latter  topic,  our  silence  has 
npt  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  i|s  impoftanse, 
hut  ftQXQ,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  devoting  suffioient  room 
tp  its  fuU  explanation. 

Oij^  the  interests  which  have  created  and  maintuned  theses 
various  abuses,  we  have  been  equally  silent,  deeming  it  a  wiser 
v\m  to  expose  the  evil  itself,  than  to  induce  in  expressions  of 
qostile  feelings  against  the  authors  of  it.  Let  the  public  onoe 
olearly  undarstand  the  mischief,  and  the  time  will  not  be  Aslant 
when  the  prejudices  and  sinister  interests  which  uphold  the 
fifystem,  will  yield  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  permit  tiie 
evil  tp  be  remedied. 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have  done.     With  the  various 
rules  of  evidence,  there  are  no  vest£d  interests  connected  ;  no 
man's  property  would  be  endangered  by  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  exclusionary  code  to-morrow  ;  ana  the  only  result  would 
h(3,  that  the  existing  law  would  be  more  certainly  (enforced,  that 
existing  rights  would  be  better  secured,   that  honest  suitors 
would  be  benefitted,  and  rogues  more  easily  punished.    The 
l^g^isl^tor,  therefore,  who  should  propose  to  himself  the  task  of 
abolishing  this  part  of  our  law,  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of   unwittingly  creating  more  indirect  mifuthief   than  direct 
advantage.     Let  him  proceed  without  fear,  and  at  once  annihi- 
late a  law  which  serves  only  to  render  truth  unattainable,  an4- 
justice  impotent. 


^ir»i  iiiia.iiij|i     I    ^  >i  t^jTUrr^ 
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Art.  I.— T^e  Lffe  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French. 
With  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Waverley,"  &c.     In  Nine  Volumes.     Edinburgh.     1827. 

CIR  Walter  Scott  cannot  write  any  thing  which,  as  a  literary 
composition,  will  not  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  consider  the  work  before  us  merely  as  a  well-told 
story,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  most  perfect 
of  nis  former  productions.  Few  books,  indeed,  have  ever 
afforded  so  much  for  minute  criticism  to  fasten  upon  ;  and  that 
description  of  critics  with  whom  the  substitution  of  one  con- 
necting particle  where  another  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate is  a  crime  for  which  all  the  higher  excellencies  of  com- 
position cannot  atone,  have  made  so  great  a  noise  concerning 
its  small  blemishes,  that  comparatively  little  has  been  heard  of 
its  uncommon  merits.  But  the  extreme  of  carelessness  in  the 
minutiae  of  style,  a  fault  always  more  endurable  than  the  oppo- 
site one  of  a  too  studious  and  visible  attention  to  them,  is 
pardonable,  and  almost  allowable,  in  a  writer  who  has  merits  of 
so  much  higher  a  rank  than  mere  correctness.  In  sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  faults  are  worth  noting  except  those  which  impair  the 
effect  of  beauties.  The  author  who  could  conceive  and  execute 
the  admirable  narrative  of  Napoleon's  first  Italian  expedition, 
in  the  third  volume,  could  afford  to  be  inelegant,  to  be  even 
ungrammatical,  in  every  page.  His  occasional  repetitions,  and 
the  intermixture  of  many  inappropriate,  among  many  felicitous, 
similies,  will  be  forgiven  by  those  who  know  how  few  writers 
are  capable  of  unfolding  a  complicated  and  intricate  train  of 
events  so  that  it  shall  appear  simple  and  intelligible,  and  of 
maintaining,  throughout  a  voluminous  work,  so  lively,  rapid,  and 
spirited  a  style,  that  the  interest  never  flags,  the  attention  never 
is  wearied ;  in  which  qualities  this  work  pre-eminently  excels. 
VOL,  IX,— w,  R,  s 
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But  these  excellencies  do  not  suffice  to  constitute  a  history. 
From  that  which  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  record  of  real 
events,  something  more  is  required  than  that  it  should  be 
sprightly  and  entertaining.  The  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  would  be 
admirable  as  a  romance :  to  have  made  it  any  thiiH^  hi^er, 
would  hare  required  far  other  endowments  than  had  been  dis- 
played even  in  the  most  finished  performances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley. 

If  it  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  turn  the  facts 
of  history  to  any  use ;  and  if  a  fact  can  be  of  use  only  by  being 
made  subservient  either  to  the  confirmation  or  illustration  of  a 
principle:  the  historian  who  is  fit  for  his  office  must  be  well  dis- 
ciplined in  the  art  of  connecting  facts  into  principles,  and 
applying  orinci^es  to  the  explanation  of  facte :  he  musi  be  a 
man  familiar  with  ^enerali^tioa  and  g^QQral  views;  a  man 
whose  knowledge  la  systematic,  who^  mmd  oiuft  embrace 
classes  as  well  as  individuals,  who  can  discriminate  between 
the  results  of  narrow  and  partial  observation,  and  those  of 
enlarged  experience ;  in  short,  a  philosopher.  Further,  if  it  be 
ever  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  elicit  real  facts,  from  vagoe^ 
scanty,  or  conflicting,  testimony,  it  is  necessary  that  he  sbonk! 
be  profoundly  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  weighing  evidence : 
he  must  be  capable  of  combining  together  a  chain  of  eirenm- 
stances,  each  of  which  proves  nothing  by  itself,  but  every  thing 
when  skilfully  combined  ;  be  must  be  practised  in  striking  the 
balance  between  opposing  testimonies,  or  between  testimony  on 
the  one  side  and  probability  on  the  other ;  he  must  be,  to  sum 
"up  this  also  in  one  word,  a  consummate  judge.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  title  to  these  high  qualifications  still  remained  to  he 
established.  It  is  in  the  present  volumes  that  we  must  look  for 
the  proof  of  it,  if  proof  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  degree  in  which  he  possessed  those  more  common 
qualities,  which  suffice  for  giving  a  correct  statement  of  onlinary 
events^ — the  qualities  of  industry,  candour,  and  impartiality — 
the  public  had  some  means  of  judging  from  his  previous  per- 
formances. And  first,  with  respect  to  industry ;  while  his  earlier 
writings  had  proved  how  much  he  is  capable  of,  his  later  ones 
had  afforded  no  less  conclusive  evidence,  that  any  degree  of 
pains  employed  upon  his  productions,  more  than  was  necessary 
to  their  sale,  was,  in  his  estimation,  superftuous.  Applying 
himself  in  this  frame  of  mind  to  the  composition  of  an  kistorioat 
work,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  he  should  have  recourse  to 
any  other  than  the  vulgar  authorities,  nor,  consequently,  thai 
be  should  take  any  other  than  the  vulgar  view  of  the  evenia 
which  he  relates.     And  the  celerity  with  which  he  ptejeeted^ 
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and  completed  a  wotk  whioh^  to  execute  it  tolerably,  would 
have  re«iuired  many  years  reading,  was  a  satisfactory  proof,  if 
there  were  no  other,  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the  pTesumption 
bad  not  been  fallaoions. 

With  respect  to  his  candour :  if  the  studied  forbearance 
towards  pohtical  adversaries  which  distinguishes  his  writings, 
had  flowed  fh>in  a  genuine,  passionate,  and  overpowering  love 
of  truth,  there  would  have  been  room  for  highly  favourable 
anticipations  indeed.  But  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  works  in 
every  other  respect,  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  any  such  cause  his 
specious  seofblance  of  impartiality.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
in  sir  Walter  Scott^s  writings,  that  he  is  a  person  of  a  mild  and 
tolerant  disposition,  constitutionally  exempt  from  acrimony  of 
all  kinds,  with  a  decided  bias  towards  aristocratic  persons  and 
{^stocratic  opinions,  but  not  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
the  difference  between  one  opinion  and  another,  as  to  feel,  even 
towards  persons  of  the  most  opposite  principles,  much  positive 
dislike.  This  original  liberality,  and  almost  indifference,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  enabled  him  to  fall  easily  into  a  practice 
which  he  appears  to  h^ve  prescribed  to  himself  from  an  early 
period— that  of  adopting  such  a  mode  of  writing  as  should  be 
best  calculated  to  win  the  good  word  and  good  opinion  of  every 
body.  For  this  purpose  he  has  laboured,  with  a  skill  and  suc- 
cess surpassing  all  previous  ejiample  ;  and  since  to  please  all  is 
to  please  persons  of  all  political  opinions,  the  precise  degree  of 
compromise  conducive  to  this  end,  was  very  accurately  calcu- 
lated, and  studiously^employed.  All  the  substantial  advantage 
in  point  of  opinion  edust,  ind^d,  be  given  to  the  aristocracy, 
because  they,  being  a^ccustomed  to  entire  subservience,  can  ill 
beir  any  thing  which  falls  far  short  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  democrats  and  democratic  principles  must  be  treated 
with  a  certain  appearance  of  respeci,  because,  the  object  beii^ 
to  please  every  body,  it  will  rwt  do  to  make  intemperate  and 
offensive  attacks  either  upon  men  or  opinions  in  which  any 
considerable  section  of  the  reading  public  take  an  interest. 
But  the  democrats,  being  accustomed  to  pure  abuse,  are 
tolerably  well  satisfied  when  they  meet  with  a  writer  in  whom 
the  abuse  is  a  little  qualified  ;  and  their  favour  is  sufficiently 
attained  by  keeping  somewhat  to  the  liberal  side  of  high  Tory 
opinions^  atid  allowing  a  feir  share  of  the  common  feelings  and 
iittettect  of  ttten,  to  per^ns  who,  by  Tory  writers  in  general,  are 
considered  as  destitute  of  them,  being  addicted  to  the  notion 
ttyat  the  House  of  Commons  should  represent  the  people,  and 
similar  heterodoxies.  By  this  mark,  accordingly,  sir  Walter 
Soolt  hm  guided  himself  ^  and  has  taken  pains  to  be,  on  aU 
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occasions,  a  little  more  just  towards  the  friends  of  the  people 
than  is  usual  with  their  enemies.     His  "  Old  Mortality"  is  a 
miserable  travestie  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  compared  with 
Laing's  History,  or  Mr.  Gait's  Ringan  Gilhaize ;  and  so  is  his 
"  View  of  the  French  Revolution/'  compared  with  Mignet  or 
BaiUeul.     But  a  bigotted  Tory  can  scarcely  read  either  work 
without  some  mitigation  of  his  prejudices.     Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
not  the  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expected  that  he  should  be 
an  unbiassed  judge  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people; 
but  considering  him  as  the  advocate  of  the  aristocracy  against 
the  people,  he  is  not  altogether  an  illiberal  or  disingenuous  one. 
The  work  may  be  appropriately  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
History  of  the  "French  Revolution,  and  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     This  is  somewhat  more  than  a  merely 
chronological  division.     The  two  subjects  are  as  unlike  as  those 
of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odyssey ;  though,  like  these,  they  form 
a  portion  of  the  same  series  of  events,  and  concern  in  part  the 
same  persons.    The  former  period  seems  to  contain  nothing  but 
what  IS  extraordinary  ;  the  latter,  hardly  any  thing  but  what  is 
common-place.     The  reign  of  Napoleon  affords  little  or  nothing 
to  the  historian,  except  ordinary  characters  and  ordinary  events. 
The  career  which  he  ran,  had  been  trodden  times  out  or  number 
by  successfulad  venturers  ;  there  have  never  been  wanting  just 
such  men  as  he,  when  such  prizes  have  been  attainable  by 
them :  the  most  obvious  causes  suffice  to  account  for  every 
event  in  his  history :  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  there  needed 
no  extraordinary  depth  of  philosophy  ;  the  lowest  impulses  of 
the  lowest  description  of  human  beings  are  the  moving  principle 
of  the  whole,  and  few  men  know  and  understand  less  of  these 
than  they  ought.    Where  one  man  is  the  sole  disposer  of  events, 
history  is  easily  written :  it  is  only  to  study  the  character  of 
that  one  man  :  if  this  be  vulgar,  all  is  vulgar;  if  it  be  peculiar, 
he  who  has  seized  its  peculiarities  has  the  key  to  all  which  may 
appear  remarkable  in  the  events  of  the  period.     The  lines  of 
Napoleon's  character  are  few,  and  strongly  marked  :  to  trace 
them  correctly,  far  inferior  powers  to  those  of  sir  Walter  Scott 
would  have  been  sufficient.     And  if  his  story  be  inaccurate,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  in  many  of  the  details,  those  details 
are  of  such  sovereign  unimportance  for  any  purpose  of  utility 
or  instruction,  that  we,  for  our  share,  should  have  little  objec- 
tion, provided  they  be  amusing,  to  dispense  altogether  with 
their  being  true. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a  task 
requiring  far  other  powers,  involving  far  other  difficulties.  To 
say  that,  on  no  occasion,  did  surprising  events  succeed  one 
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another  with  such  breathless  rapidity,  that  never  were  effects 
so  extraordinary  produced  by  such  a  complication  of  causes, 
nor  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  would  be  to  form  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  momentous  period,  con- 
sidered as  a  theme  for  history*  It  was  marked  by  a  charac- 
teristic still  more  embarrassing  to  such  men  as  those  by  whom 
history  is  commonly  written.  The  moving  forces  in  this  vast 
convulsion,  the  spnngs  by  which  so  much  complex  machinery 
was  now  set  in  motion,  now  stopt,  now  swept  away,  were  of  a 
class  for  the  laws  of  whose  action  the  dictionary  of  historical 
common-places  does  not  yet  afford  one  established  formula — a 
class  which  the  routine-historian  has  not  yet  been  taught  by 
familiarity  to  fancy  that  he  understands.  Heretofore,  when  a 
change  of  government  had  been  effected  by  force  in  an  exten- 
sive and  populous  country,  the  revolution  had  been  made  always 
by,  and  commonly  for,  a  few :  the  French  Revolution  was 
emphatically  the  work  of  the  people.  Commenced  by  the 
people,  carried  on  by  the  people,  defended  by  the  people  with 
a  heroism  and  self-devotion  unexampled  in  any  other  period  of 
modern  history,  at  length  terminated  by  the  people  wnen  they 
awoke  from  the  frenzy  into  which  the  dogged  resistance  of  the 
privileged  classes  against  the  introduction  of  any  form  whatever 
of  representative  government,  had  driven  them;  the  French 
Revolution  will  never  be  more  than  superficially  understood,  by 
the  man  who  is  but  superficially  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  movements  of  popular  enthusiasm.  That  mighty  power,  of 
which,  but  for  the  French  Revolution,  mankind  perhaps  would 
never  have  known  the  surpassing  strength — that  force  which 
converts  a  whole  people  into  heroes,  which  binds  an  entire 
nation  together  as  one  man,  was  able,  not  merely  to  overpowei 
all  other  forces,  but  to  draw  them  into  its  own  line,  and  convert 
them  into  auxiliaries  to  itself.  The  vulgar  politician  finds  tc 
his  confusion  (if  indeed  it  is  in  the  power  ox  any  vulgar  poli- 
tician to  make  the  discovery),  that  all  the  causes  which  he  i^ 
in  the  habit  of  calling  in  upon  other  occasions  to  account  fo? 
every  thing  in  history  which  perplexes  him,  are  powerless  here : 
that  party  interests,  and  class  interests,  and  personal  interests 
and  individual  depravity,  and  individual  virtue,  and  even  th^ 
highest  endowments  of  individual  intellect  and  ejenius,  appeal 
to  influence  the  train  of  events  only  when  they  fall  in  with  il , 
and  add  force  to  the  current,  which,  as  often  as  they  are  throwi 
into  opposition  with  it,  they  are  found  inadequate  to  withstand. 
The  rules  by  which  such  a  period  is  to  be  judged  of,  must  noi 
bQ  common  rules :  generalizations  drawn  from  the  events  o> 
OTdini^ry  Wmh  fail  here  of  ctffording  even  that  specious  appear* 
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ance  of  explaaation,  which  is  the  utmodt  that  such  /empiriod 
philosophy  can  ever  accomplish.  The  laaa  who  in  yei  to  cooie^ 
the  philosophical  historian  o(  the  French  Revolution,  will  leave 
these  solemn  plausibilities  far  behind,  and  will  draw  his  philo- 
sophy from  the  primeval  fountain  of  human  nature  itself. 
Whatever  else  he  may  derive  from  what  are  called  the  records 
of  past  times,  a  lesson  which  he  will  fiot  learn  from  them  is, 
what  is  meant  by  a  people :  or  from  what  causes,  and  in  obedir 
ence  to  what  laws,  the  things  which  that  name  expresses,  is 
accustomed  to  act,  on  those  rare  occasions  on  which  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  is  allowed  to  it :  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
a  tolerable  poet,  and  much  more  than  a  tolerable  novelist^  with- 
out being  able  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  that  one  idea,  or 
to  know  more  of  those  laws  and  those  principles  thw  a  ichild 
in  the  cradle. 

We  have  stated  but  a  part  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  That  the  very  facts  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the 
multitude  of  conflicting  testimonies,  are  incapable  of  being 
elicited  but  by  one  who  possesses  all  the  endowments  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  practised  judge,  is  still  but  a  part,  perhaps 
not  the  greatest  part,  of  those  difficulties.  Suppose  tne  facts 
ascertained-— to  interpret  and  account  for  them  would  demand, 
along  with  the  most  minute  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
France  and  of  the  French  people  for  centuries  back,  a  mind 
profoundly  conversant  with  human  nature  under  all  the  modifica- 
tions superinduced  by  acting  upon  the  extensive  theatre  of  a 
whole  nation ;  and  the  deepest  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
society,  into  the  causes  by  the  perpetual  and  often  unseen  agency 
of  which,  a  nation  is  made  to  be  what  it  is,  in  respect  to  civiliza- 
tion, morals,  modes  of  thinking,  physical  condition,  and  social 
relations.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  judge  of  the  French  Revolution,  is 
to  judge  statesmen,  and  the  acts  of  statesmen,  in  novel  and 
critical  situations.  It  is  to  form  an  estimate  of  gTeat  changes  in 
the  government  and  institutions  of  a  country;  of  new  laws 
established,  of  old  ones  overthrown,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  helm  of  government  was  conducted  through  a  course  beset 
with  perils  and  difficulties  more  trying,  perhaps,  tlian  werft  ever 
before  experienced  by  a  great  ana  powerful  nation.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect,  that  the  writer,  whose  judgment  is  to 

fuide  that  of  his  readers  in  such  high  concerns,  shall  himself 
now  as  much  as  philosophy  and  experience  can  teach,  of  the 
science  of  government  and  legislation  :  that  he  shall  be  well 
skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  politics  ;  shall 
know  at  the  same  time  what  is  best  in  itself,  and  how  to  make 
allowance  for  the  obstacles  and  counteracting  forces,  which  often 
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reoder  Wbal  it  not  best  ia  itoelf^  neoesfiary  eiiher  a«  a  precaatioa 
•^  at  a  compromise. 

To  this  rara  combmation  of  qualities,  sir  Walter  Scott  has  no 
elailii;  In  {xriitical  and  social  philosophy  his  principles  are  all 
sUoifened  up  in  the  orthodox  one,  that  whatever  is  English  is 
best )  besti  not  for  England  only,  but  for  every  country  in 
Christendom,  or  probably  the  world.  By  startmg  from  this 
poiat  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  trouble  is  saved,  and 
toot  a  little  of  what  is  apt  to  be  thought  the  duty  of  a  historian. 
Very  comfortably  abridged.  To  a  mind  properly  imbued  with 
this  axiom,  to  bit  in  judgment  upon  the  statesmen  or  institutions 
of  other  countries  is  an  easy  task.  To  inquire  patiently  into  the 
suitableness  of  a  system  oi  government  to  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  any  nation  in  particular  ;  to 
examine  how  far  it  did  or  did  not  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
that  nbtion ;  to  take  account  of  the  degree  in  which  its  framers 
might  expect  that  causes  peculiar  to  that  nation  would  promote, 
mmifv,  or  impede,  its  action  ;  and,  if  it  be  pronounced  bad,  to 
eonsidfer  what  means  they  had  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  of 
establishing  any  thing  better;  all  this,  to  a  person  of  such 
enlarged  views,  is  unnecessary  labour.  Sir  Walter  Scott  settles 
tdl  these  questions  in  a  moment,  by  a  summary  appeal  to  that 
ever-ready  standard  of  comparison,  English  practice.  Whatever 
he  finds  here  established,  or  whatever  bears  the  same  name  with 
sny  thing  which  is  here  establishedi  is  excellent :  and  if  the 
atatesmen  of  France,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  not  judging 
of  things  by  the  same  comprehensive  rule,  formed  a  different 
Opinion,  the  folly  thus  evinced  accounts  for  all  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  their  country.  Should  an  institution  happen  not 
to  be  English,  it  is  condemned  :  and  here  something  more  of 
thought  is  required  in  making  out  a  case  against  it,  though  not 
much ;  for  nobody  is  ignorant  how  ridiculously  easy  it  is  to  find 
indoAveniences  and  dan^rs  on  one  side  of  every  political 
question,  sufficient  to  decide  it,  if  we  only  take  care  to  keep  our 
wen  well  shut  to  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  on  the  other. 
Although,  too,  no  other  reasons  for  condemnation  should  be 
disc&verablei  there  is  one  argument  against  all  systems  that  are 
not  English,  which  can  never  be  wanting;  they  are  untried 
theories:  no  free  institutions  except  ours,  according  to  our 
author,  having  ever  had  the  sanction  of  experience ;  for  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  the  principle  of  an  institution  may  have  been 
tried  successfully  any  number  of  times,  although  the  exact 
model  may  be  to  be  found  nowhere. 

While  sir  Walter  Scott's  acquirements  are  of  this  mean 
description,  in  the  science  of  politics,  find  the  philosop^ 
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social  union,  he  is  almost  equally  deficient  in  that  acquaintance 
with  facts,  without  which  tne  most  philosophical  statesman  is 
no  better  qualified  to  judge  what  is  fittest  for  a  nation,  than  the 
most  profound  physician  to  prescribe  what  is  fittest  for  a  patient 
whom  he  has  not  seen.  There  is  no  proof,  in  this  work  of  sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  France  at  the  time  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out ;  with  the  physical  condition  and  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  the  habitual  feelings  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  the  working  of 
the  great  machine  of  government  in  the  detail.  Not  only  is 
there  no  proof  that  he  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
these  circumstances,  but  there  is  conclusive  proof  that  he  has 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  them  at  all;  that  he  has 
scarcely  so  much  as  adverted  to  them  as  being  among  the  things 
which  it  is  necessary  for  a  historian  of  the  Revolution  to  know ; 
and  has  therefore  committed  all  the  mistakes  that  are  incident 
to  a  historian  who  is  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  which  he  is  describing.  His  complete  ignorance  of 
the  position  in  which  individuals  and  parties  were  placed,  leads 
him  regularly  to  ascribe  their  actions  to  other  than  the  true 
causes.  He  blames  men  who  did  the  best  they  could,  for  not 
doing  better  ;  treats  men  who  had  only  a  choice  of  inconveniences, 
as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  events,  and  could  regulate  them 
as  they  pleased ;  reproaches  men  who  were  beset  by  dangers  on 
both  sides,  because  they  did  not,  to  avoid  the  dangers  on  one  side, 
precipitate  themselves  into  those  on  the  other ;  goes  to  search 
for  discreditable  motives  at  an  immense  distance,  when  the  most 
creditable  ones  were  obviously  afforded  by  the  state  of  affairs ; 
and  judges  of  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution, 
by  the  same  standard  which  he  would  have  applied  to  persons 
securely  in  possession  of  the  governing  power  in  peaceable  times. 
Such  and  no  higher  being  the  qualifications  which  sir  Walter 
Scott  brings  to  the  task  of  making  an  estimate,  moral  and 
philosophical,  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  reader  may  judge 
what  is  the  value  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  how  well 
the  conception  which  his  book  conveys  of  the  Revolution 
resembles  its  real  character.  The  work  has,  in  addition  to  these, 
all  the  defects  of  a  book  hastily  written ;  it  is  utterly  without 
research.  The  author  has  been  satisfied  with  resorting  to  the 
most  hackneyed  and  obvious  authorities  :  he  has  read  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  the  professed  histories  of  the  period  ;  some  of  tne 
more  popular  of  the  memoirs  he  has  consulted,  but  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  read  them  ;  he  has  left  but  few 
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general  the  superficiality  of  his  reading,  but,  that  some  even  of 
these  few  are  made  from  memory,  is  demonstrated  bjr  his  refer- 
ring, for  proof  of  an  assertion,  to  the  very  passage  which  proves 
the  assertion  to  be  false.*  The  documents  which  breathe  the 
living  spirit  of  the  time,  the  only  monuments  of  really  cotempo- 
rary  history,  (which  is  the  most  different  thing  imaginable  from 
history  written  by  cotemporaries,  after  they  have  undergone  a 
thousand  changes  of  opinion  and  feeUng,  and  when  the  genuine 
impression  of  the  present  events  has  faded  from  their  recollec- 
tion) are  the  decrees  of  the  national  assemblies,  the  speeches  of 
their  members,  the  papers  laid  before  them,  and  the  immensely 
numerous  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  of  the  day.  These 
genuine  authorities,  as  neither  tame  nor  profit  was  to  be  got 
by  consulting  them,  our  author  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
consult.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  given,  to  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them,  even  the  most  cursory  perusal. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising,  that  a  book  should  be  offered 
to  the  public,  by  so  distinguished  a  writer,  as  the  history  of  so 
recent  and  so  universally  interesting  a  period,  in  which  so  little 
pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  which,  all  other  qualities 
being  put  out  of  the  question,  is  at  any  rate  a  sine  qua  non  of 
history,  namely,  truth.  But  our  author  enjoyed  two  advantages, 
either  of  which  would  have  made  it  safe  for  him  to  deviate  from 
the  truth  even  more  widely  than  Ke  has  :  he  wrote  for  readers 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  for  readers  the  whole  of 
whose  prepossessions  were  more  or  less  strongly  on  his  side. 
For  being  ignorant  of  the  subject,  some  of  his  readers  have  the 
excuse,  that  to  this  very  hour  there  does  not  exist  one  tolerable 
account  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  history,  in  the  English 
tongue.  But  the  number  of  Englishmen  to  whom  works 
written  in  the  French  language  are  accessible,  is  now  so  great, 
that  the  marvellous  extent  of  their  ignorance  respecting  the 
French  Revolution,  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  this  read- 
ing nation  chuses^to  read  dissertations  on  iEolic  Digammas,  or 
Iron  Masks,  or  any  other  matter  of  frivolous  and  idle  curiosity, 

•  On  presenting  Louis  X  VT  with  the  keys  of  Paris,  Bailly  said,  comparing 
the  entry  of  Louis  with  that  of  Henry  I V,  *'  //  avaU  reconquis  son  peuple, 
aujourd^hui  c^est  le  peuple  qui  a  reconquis  son  rot,"  Our  author  places  this 
in  Bailly's  speech  of  the  6tn  October  1/89,  and  moralizes  on  the  insulting 
irony  of  Sucn  an  address  on  such  an  occasion.  For  this  he  refers  to  the 
"M^moires  de  Bailly,  Choix  de  ses  Lettres  et  Discours  ;'*  and  the  speech 
is  there,  sure  enougli,  but  the  expressions  above  alluded  to  are  not  in  it. 
Those  expressions  were  used  on  a  different  occasion,  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille,  when  they  were  neither  insulting  nor  inappropriatej 
but  well  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  coucillftt?  the  vanquished,  an<\  aoftea 
tli«  hwilifttlon  of  a«fQ«^'  - 
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■ooaef  thw  any  thing  which  will  furnish  4h#m  with  tftft^eiie^ 
ii|)oa  matters  on  which  their  minds  have  bieen  made  up  ^ilboUt 
it»  For  ignorance  has  not  here  had  the  effect  which  ceiUiciQUs 
ignorance  in  a  well-regulated  mind  ought  to  have^  that  of 
preventing  them  from  forming  any  opinion*  Aqted  upon  a6 
their  ignorance  has  been^  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  torrents  of  unmeasured  and  undiseriminaling 
mvective  which  have  been  poured  forth  a^iEMnst  the  R^olution« 
by  men  who  knew  nearly  as  little  about  U  as  the  publia  them- 
selveSi  but  who  knew  perfectly  what  mode  of  ti^eating  the 
sul^ect  would  be  acceptable  to  thode  on  whom  the  reputitiidn 
and  the  sate  of  their  luoublrations  depended ;  a  feeling  haa  been 
generated,  which  predisposes  men  to  credit  upon  imy  evidence 
or  no  evidencei  any  assertion  with  respect  to  tne  French 
Revolution  or  revolutionists)  provided  only  it  be  sufficiently 
unfavourable  :  and  he  who  would  seek  to  refute  ef  eti  the  tnost 
extravagant  of  these  assertions^  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  and  scarcely  possible  to  persuade. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  of  small  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  opinions  which  they  form  on 
such  a  sul^ect  c^s  the  French  Revolution^  should  be  correct 
opinions*  oo  long  as  all  who  hold  the  lot  of  mankind  to  be 
capable  of  any  material  improvement,  or  conceive  that  any  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  powers  of  government  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  abusing  them,  are 
deemed  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  pointing  to  the 
calamitous  issue  of  that  great  experiment ;  so  long  it  will  be  a 
duty^  not  to  suffer  that  its  history  should  be  rendered  the  fitter 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  these  decisive  conclusions,  by  being 
falsified  and  garbled*  It  is  not  in  such  an  article  as  the  present, 
that  we  can  pretend  to  sketch  the  true  history  or  trace  the 
character  of  tne  French  Revolution.  But  we  can  at  least  shew 
that  sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  which  we  the  more 
willingly  do,  as,  in  refuting  his  misrepresentations>  we  are 
exposing  d  fortiori  those  of  the  crowd  of  hirelings^  who  with 
interior  abilities,  but  with  the  same  purposes,  daily  essay  to  fling 
each  his  tninute  and  se{3arate  portion  of  dirt  upon  some  of  the 

noblest  deeds  and  brightest  characters  in  history.  Sudi  men 
are  not  impoi'tiant  enough  for  any  other  chastisetnent  than  they 
may  indirectly  suffer^  Prom  the  blow  aimed  at  a  more  formid- 
able enemy :  and  we  shall  mention  them  no  further  in  this  notice. 
The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  France  before 
the  Revolution,  and  a  view  of  the  remote  causes  of  that  catas- 
trophe. The  whole  of  this  is  comprehended  in  two  chapters, 
which  consist  of  seventy-nine  pagei^ :  a  shorter  space^  ther<}forf. 
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thtn  it  fraqiiMtly  taken  up  by  the  dull  introductions  of  our 
tuthor's  noTeln,  is  all  that  ne  allows  for  what  ouj^ht  to  be  Um 
f|uilitessen«o  of  the  internal  history  of  France  during  more  than 
a  oencury.  To  bav^  executed  this  portion  of  his  task  welU  would 
of  itadf  have  required  more  reading  and  research  than  he  has 
given  to  the  entire  work.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say> 
therefore,  that  he  has  performed  it  ill ;  and  has  not  only  failed 
to  communicate  full  and  accurate  knowledge,  but  has  betmyed 
the  Icunentable  extent  of  his  own  ignorance.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted*  as  he  has  stated  the  little  which  he  knows,  with 
considemble  force*  and  yery  tolerable  fairness*  The  influence  of 
suoh  an  aristocmcy  as  that  of  France  upon  the  national 
literature,  is  powerfully  delineated ;  the  character  of  the 
noblesse  and  clergy,  during  the  fifty  years  preceding  the 
Reyoltttion/  is  traced  with  an  indulgent,  but  with  no  feeble 
hand  i  and  the  exclusion  of  thetiere-etatt  that  is,  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  talent,  and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  opulence* 
of  France*  from  all  employment  or  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  is  deservedly  reprobated.  Our  author,  however,  shares 
the  vulgar  error*  which  considers  this  monopoly  of  office  as  the 
principal,  ^md  almost  the  sole,  cause  of  the  Revolution  :  at  least 
we  may  gather  as  much  from  the  fulness  with  which  lie 
developes  and  expatiates  upon  it,  while  all  the  other  causes  are 
lumpea  together  in  a  short  and  passing  notice.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  trifling  error;  on  the  contrary,  few  can  be  named* 
which  have  contributed  more  to  prevent  the  Revolution  from 
being  understood,  or  to  lend  an  apparent  sanction  to  the  conclu* 
sions  which  aristocratic  logic  has  drawn  from  it  for  aristocratic 
purposes.  We  dwell  not  upon  the  gross  injustice  towards  the 
eminent  men  who  originally  took  the  lead  in  the  Revolution,  and 
whom  this  tlieory  represents  as  ambitious  spirits,  struggling  for 
no  higher  object  than  the  removal  of  their  personal  disabilities, 
instead  of  patriots  striving  to  free  their  country  from  a  yoke 
which  weighed  it  down  to  the  earth.  We  shall  not  insist  upon 
this,  characteristic  though  it  be— for  thus  it  is  that  our  author 
always  contrives  to  disguise  or  throw  into  the  shade  whatever  is 
exalted  in  purpose  or  generous  in  sentiment,  in  those  whose 
principles  he  disapproves*  while  he  gives  credit  to  the  royalists 
for  the  most  chivalrous  disinterestedness  and  honour,  not  only 
without  evidence,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of 
the  better  members  of  their  own  body.  But  (to  say  no  more 
upon  this  point)  mark  the  implied  imputation  upon  the  French 
people,  which  this  theory  of  the  Revolution  conveys.  If  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  had  no  greater  provocation  tbai>  our 
author  tells  us  of,  what  must  not  we  think  of  them  ?     Slur  o' 
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the  fact  that  every  man^s  liberty  was  at  the  mercy  of  every 
minister  or  clerk  of  a  minister,  or  lacquey  of  a  minister,  or 
mistress  of  a  lacquey  of  a  minister — that  every  man's  property 
was  at  the  mercy  of  intendanis  and  subdeligues,  and  the  whole 
fry  of  agents  and  sub-agents  in  one  of  the  most  odious  systems 
of  fiscal  tyranny  ever  known ;  sink  all  this,  and  a  hundred 
things  besides,  and  fix  upon  non-admissibility  to  office  as  the 
^reat  practical  grievance  of  the  tiers-etat,  and  what  is  the 
mference?  For  our  author  certainly  will  not  succeed  in 
persuading  anybody,  that  it  was  the  ineligibility  of  the  merchants 
and  avocats  of^^Paris  and  Bordeaux  to  public  offices,  and  of  their 
sons  to  promotion  in  the  army,  which  caused  the  peasants  of 
several  of  the  provinces  of  France  to  rise  in  arms  and  burn  the 
houses  of  their  seigneurs :  the  provocations,  therefore,  which  are 
assigned,  being  obviously  insufficient,  and  the  real  ones  having 
been  carelessly  overlooked  or  purposelv  passed  over,  the  only 
explanation  which  seems  to  offer  itseli  is  the  perversity  of  the 
people  :  of  whose  supposed  readiness  at  all  times,  unless  kept 
down  by  terror,  to  rise  against  their  superiors  and  make  war 
upon  person  and  property,  another  example  is  thus  manufactured. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  well  assured  that  the  grievances 
which  could  excite  in  the  peasantry  feelings  of  such  bitter 
hatred  towards  the  privileged  classes,  were  grievances  which 
affected  themselves,  and  not  other  people.  The  Roman  tribune 
understood  the  nature  of  the  people  much  better,  when  he  re- 
proached them  with  being  abundantly  eager  and  zealous  when 
their  efforts  were  required  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  their 
lands,  or  protect  their  persons  from  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
their  creditors,  but  deaf  to  the  call  of  their  leaders  when  there 
was  nothing  to  contend  for  except  the  privilege  of  rewarding 
those  leaders  with  offices  and  honours.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  are  not  wont  to  be  excited  by  an  abstract  principle.  It 
IS  not  a  distant  or  a  contingent  evil  which  works  upon  them. 
The  tyranny  which  excites  them  to  resistance  must  be  felt,  not 
conceived ;  they  must  discover  it  by  their  sensation^,  not  by 
their  reason.  The  abuses  which  they  resent,  are  those  which 
b6ar  upon  their  direct  interests  ;  which  "  come  home  to  their 
business  and  bosoms."  Never  yet  did  a  people  hate  their  su- 
periors, but  for  some  real  or  imagined  wrong^;  never  were  they 
stimulated  to  such  outrages  as  those  which  signalized  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  except  by  the  intoler- 
able pressure  of  active,  grinding  oppression.  And  in  no  coun- 
try, pretending  to  civilization,  had  the  peasantry  been  so  borne 
down  by  oppression  as  in  France,  **  Les  jeunes  gena  et  lea 
^tranger^i"  aaya  Madame  de  Btaeli  ^'  (]|ui  n'ont  paa  counu  U 
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France  avant  la  revolutions  et  qui  voient  aujourd^hui  le  peuple 

division   des   propriet^s  et 
regime    feodal,    ne  peuvent 


enrichi  par  la  division   des   propriet^s  et  la  suppression  des 
dimes    et  du  regime   feodal,   ne  peuvent  avoir  I  idee    de   la 


qu'un  n^gre....La  mis^re  accroit  Tignorance,  Tignorance  accroit 
la  mis^re;  et  quand  on  se  demande,  pourquoi  le  peuple 
Francois  a  et6  si  cruel  dans  la  revolution,  on  ne  pent  en  trouver 
la  cause  que  dans  I'absence  de  bonheur,  qui  conauit  k  Tabsence 
de  moralite."* 

Our  author  himself  observes,  that  in  La  Vendee  alone  had 
the  privileged  classes  done  their  duty  towards  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  that  in  La  Vendee  alone  was  any  stand  made 
by  those  cultivators  in  their  defence.  This  observation  is  an 
approach  to  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
there  were  more  frequent  examples  in  these  volumes.  Indica- 
tions of  such  a  spirit  are  indeed  not  rare  in  his  occasional  re- 
marks ;  in  which  respect  he  resembles  many  other  writers,  who 
have  falsified  history  in  the  gross,  as  thoroughly  as  himself. 
He  is  far  too  acute  not  to  see  a  part  of  the  truth ;  far  too  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  the  times,  to  have  the  faint- 
est or  most  distant  perception  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  may 
perhaps  take  some  future  opportunity  of  making  known  to  our 
readers,  what  substantial  reasons  the  peasants  had  for  detesting 
both  the  government  and  their  seigneurs.  In  the  meantime, 
we  shall  do  no  more  than  refer  them  to  a  book  which  is  in 
every  man's  hands.  If,  in  place  of  his  first  two  chapters,  sir 
Walter  Scott  had  merely  reprinted  the  concluding  dissertation 
in  the  first  volume  of  Arthur  Young's  excellent  work  on  France, 
he  would  have  done  more  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution  than  will  be  done  by  twenty  such  pro- 
ductions as  his  **  Preliminary  View."  We  believe,  that  most 
men  who  have  read  that  dissertation,  will  exclaim  with  its 
author,  who  had  himself  seen  and  heard  all  he  describes — that 
no  man  of  common  sense  and  feeling  can  lament  the  fall  of  such 
a  government,  or  look  with  any  but  a  mitigated  severity  upon 
the  terrible  retribution  which  an  oppressed  people  exacted 
from  their  tyrants  the  moment  they  were  free. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  powerfully  promoted,  or  at 
least  directed,  the  tendency  to  change,  our  author  justly  assigns 
a  high  rank  to  the  increased  influence  of  literature.  And  here 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized,  of  re- 
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commendirig  himself  to  our  moral  public,  by  ah  int^tire  agftii»t 
the  Fretioh  i^ilosophera^  as  they  are  termed ;  principallj  opon 
the  two  poQiits  of  licentiousness  and  irreligion^  In  the  oaurwt 
of  this  diatribe,  our  author  manifests  no  very  aocurate  know«« 
ledge  of  the  writing  or  lives  of  these  objects  of  his  somewhat 
undiscrimiihating  dislike.  As  for  fairness,  it  would  be  too  mach 
to  expect  it  from  such  a  writeT  on  such  a  subject ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  immense  bene^ts  which 
the  philosophers  conferred  upon  their  country  and  mankind> 
altogether  oveiiooked,  while  whatever  either  is^  or  can  be  made 
to  appear,  objectionable  in  them  or  in  their  works,  is  grossly 
exaggerated.  Thus,  they  are  gravely  stated,  to  have  been  en- 
gi^ed  in  a  scti  of'*  anti-crusade,*^  not  only  a^nst  Christianityy 
but  against  "  religious  principles  of  every  kind  ;'^  a  descriptidh 
which,  if  applicable  at  all,  can  apply  only  to  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  those  neither  the  ablest  nor  the  most  inflnentialy 
perhaps  to  one  only,  and  him  npt  a  Frenchman,  the  barM 
d^  Holbach.;  while  on  the  other  hand,  bow  large  a  porticiitt  of 
the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  especially  of  Voltaire,  is  taked 
up  in  m^mtaining  and  enforcing  the  being  and  attributes  of 
Gk>d,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  read  uiem.  The  ancient 
fiction  of  a  "  league,'*  a  "  conspiracy,"  is  revived ;  when  it  to 
notcmous,  that  the  supposed  heads  of  this  conspiracy,  Voltairv 
and  Rousseau,  were  at  open  war  with  each  other,  that  Cam-* 
dorcet,  in  like  manner,  did  not  disguise  his  contempt  for 
Mably,  that  Turgot  wrote  against  Helvetius,  while  equal  dfs-' 
sensions  and  differences  of  opinion  existed  among  the  less  dis- 
tinguished thinkers  and  writers  of  the  class ;  and  thait  nothing 
like  an  organized  system  of  concert  or  co-operation  ever  eJ[- 
ist^  among  any  portion  of  their  number*  Our  author  ean 
know  tittle  of  French  literary  history,  or  he  would  not  talk  of 
the  close  union  and  alliance  which  existed  among  the  philoso- 
phers, "  and  more  especially  the  Encyclopedists" — we  presume^ 
between  Diderot  and  d'Alembert— for  of  these  two  individuals 
only  was  this  formidable  corps,  whose  name  has  so  long  re- 
sounded from  every  corner  of  Europe,  composed  5  they  having' 
written  (with  scarcely  any  exception  but  that  of  a  small  num-' 
ber  of  articles  by  Voltaire)  the  whole  of  the  moral,  theological, 
and  metaphysical  part  of  the  Encyclopedic ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  of  this  pair  of  conspirators  s^inst  religiimi 
d'Alembert  never  published  a  single  line  against  it.  With  re- 
spect to  licentiousness,  our  author  forgets  that  what  was  the 
vice  of  their  age  and  of  the  society  in  which  they  moved/  can- 
not with  justice  be  laid  at  their  door ;  it  was  not  they  who 
made  French  society  what  it  wa&;  on  the  contrary,  it  viras 
throu{|^  thd  iiuioanoe^^  principati^  of  thdr  writing*^  thai  H  ever 
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S^cttla  ally  ihiiiff  eke.  It  is  high  time  that  sir  Walter  Scett 
^nld  be  told^  if  he  has  not  yet  found  it  out,  that  licentious- 
Bess  IfnA  a  qtiaUty  with  which  what  are  termed  the  philosophers 
were  not  more,  but,  on  the  contrary,  less  chargeable,  than  most 
writers  of  their  day ;  that  none  of  the  authors  peculiarly  re* 
madkaMe  for  it  were  to  be  found  in  their  ranks,  while  several 
of  these  most  distinguished  by  it  (among  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  Piron)  were  no  less  characterized  by  a  bitter  hostility 
against  the  persona  and  principles  of  the  philosophers:  that 
the  virtues  most  opposite  to  licentiousness,  found  in  Rous* 
setLUj  if  not  always  a  consistent,  at  least  an  enthusiastic, 
advocate;  and  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  ^lilQSophioal  writers^  as  Condillacj  Condorcet,  and  above 
aU,  Turgot*  were  pure  on  this  point,  some  of  them  to  a 
degree  of  scrupulosity.  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
several  of  the  writers  whom  our  author  mentions,  have 
produced  works  in  some  degree  deserving  the  character  which 
he  assigns  to  them.  Most  certainly  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
him  fcur  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  these  writings :  he 
should  remember,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  bounds  even 
to  the  moat  merited  censure^  and  that  there  is  still  an  immense 
distance  between  any  licentiousness  of  which  they  can  be 
acciis^f  and  that  libertinism,  which  he  justly  characterizes  as 
inconsistent  with  manly  and  virtuous  patriotism.  Because  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  a  country  allow  a  certain  latitude  of  speaking, 
or  even  of  acting,  with  respect  to  the  branch  of  morality  here 
omcenied,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  in  any  degree  avail 
themselves  of  this  licence  must  therefore  make  the  pursuit  <^ 
sensual  gratifications  the  business  of  their  Kves.  Such  an 
oecupation,  like  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  every  other  merely 
indiTidaal  en^ym^at,  is  incapaole  of  co-existing  with  any 
ndi>ler  aspirations,  and  if  it  does  not  begin,  is  sure  to  terminate, 
in  utter  selfishness ;  but  it  is  false  that  voluptuousness,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word*  was,  or  is,  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in 
any  other  natkm ;  and  most  especially  is  it  false  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  philosophers,  either  in  tneir  own  lives,  or  in  the 
doctrines  and  principles  they  inculcated,  are  chargeable  with  it.* 
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*  Witl^  lew  mudi  greater  (fi^riminatioii  does  the  eiiitor  of  Madnaie 
OiBfpMi^  memoirs  animadvert  upon  tHe  same  persons,  and  the  same 
flhttlts^  wAMk  »e  tie  sublet  of  our  author's  kas  judkioas  and  less  coa* 
siderite  dt8apm^batio».  After  ceftaurinsf  some  of  the  nhilosophers,  mul 
IB  paftiealar  Diderot  hj  namev  for  participatdi^  practieallf  in  the  Meea- 
tioumiess  of  iHiie  times,  he  adds,  ^*  Non  ^ue  je  veuilte  assar^ment  jeter  da 
biftme  sur  let  philosophes :  si  leur  conduite  ^Caxt  Ughre,  la  plCipart  de 
leurs  doetriaes  ^t»leBt  piires ;  ^les  oot  pass^  de  leurs  Merits  dans  nos 
iAwmr9i  t^  leo  ]le»»  de  kt  femilie  se  aont  re^senr^ ; .  si  nous  se«u3a«» 
meilleuni  ^poox,  meilleurs  p^res,  etplusbommes  de  bien^  sllt.vkecsl 
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Our  author  does  not,  like  others  of  the  alal*mists,  represent 
the  philosophers,  with  the  *^  licence  and  infideUty''  which  they 

Eromoted,  as  the  sole  causes  of,  and  movers  in,  the  Revolution. 
[e  owns  that  a  great  political  change  would  have  been  needed, 
and  would  have  taken  place,  *^  had  the  French  court  and  her 
higher  orders  retained  the  simple  and  virtuous  manners  of 
Sparta,   united  with    the  strong  and  pure  faith  of   primitive 

Dj^prise ;  si  la  jeunesse,  ande  d'^tudes  s^rieuses,  reoousse  avec  d^go(it  1^8 
ouvrages  licencieux  au'accueillait  le  libertinage  ae  ses  p^ret),  nous  U 
devons  ^  un  nouvel  orore  de  choses.  En  morale,  comme  en  politique,  en 
l^^slation,  en  finances,  les  philosophes  ont  pr^par^  d'utiles  r^formes."— 
p.  xl. 

The  tone  of  this  author,  who,  even  while  b]amin<^  the  men,  eagerly  bears 
testimony  to  the  admirable  moral  effect  of  their  writings,  suggests,  when 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  language  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  an  acute  sense! 
of  the  difference  between  a  writer  who  really  knows  his  subject,  and  one 
who  has  only  dipped  into  it  to  find  reasons  for  opinions  which  he  already 
held.  That  author  must  indeed  know  little  of  French  literature  and  his- 
tory,  who  can  accuse  the  philosophers  of  having  demoralized  the  French 
people !  the  philosophers,  than  whom,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  no  set 
of  writers  ever  did  one  tenth  part  so  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
morals  among  their  countrymen. 

For  a  powerful  defence  of  the  philosophers  against  these  vulgar  ilnpu- 
tations,  see  pp.  236  to  279  of  the  first  volume  of  a  most  valuable  work 
recently  pubbshed  at  Paris,  and  intituled,  *'  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la 
fin  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XVJ.  jusqu'  k  Tannee  1825,  par  I'abb^  de  Mont- 
gaillard."  The  testimony  of  this  author  in  favour  of  the  philosophers 
possesses  the  greater  weight,  as  their  most  prejudiced  enemies  may  be 
defied  to  point  out  any  one  well-founded  accusation  against  them  which 
he  has  disguised  or  extenuated.  Some  of  thera,  indeed,  are  treated  by 
him  with  unmerited  severity.  In  further  illustration  of  the  same  subject, 
see  BailleuPs  ''  Examen  Critique  de  Pouvrage  posthume  de  Madame  de 
Stael,"  vol.  i.  pp.  153—6. 

While  we  are  on  a  similar  subject,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  our  author's 
childish  remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland ; 
remarks  which  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  his  complete  unfitness 
for  the  office  of  an  historian,  if  incapacity  to  estimate  the  modes  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  of  another  state  of  society,  and  inability  to  distinguish 
between  differences  of  manners  and  differences  of  morals,  be  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  writing  history.  We  will  appeal  to  every  candid  person  who 
has  really  read  the  autobiography  of  this  admirable  woman,  whether  any 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  opposite  to  the  whole  tone  and  character  of 
her  mind,  than  "habitual  impurity  of  language  and  ideas,"  and  whether, 
the  very  passages  in  her  memoirs,  which  our  author  considers  to  be  proofs 
of  it,  are  not,  on  the  contrary,  conclusive  evidence  of  a  more  than  common 
purity  of  disposition  ?  Of  the  private  morals  of  Madame  Roland,  our 
author  has  not  the  effrontery  even  to  hint  a  suspicion.  With  respect  to 
the  particulars  which  offend  him  in  her  writings,  and  which  would  offend 
him  jusjtly  in  any  woman  of  a  country  where  the  conventional  standard  of 
propriety  is  a  more  rigorous  one,  we  may  advise  him  to  take  a  lesson  of 
good  sense  and  liberality  from  Morris  Birkbeck,  whose  observations  on  an 
occasion  somewhat  similar,  have  been  quoted  in  the  sixth  number  of  this  . 
JQoracJ^  p.  473. 
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Christians.  The  difference  lay  in  this,  that  a  simple^  virtuous, 
and  religious  people,  would  have  rested  content  with  such 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  their  government 
as  might  remove  the  evils  of  which  they  had  just  and  pressing 
reason  to  complain.  They  would  have  endeavoured  to  redress 
obvious  and  practical  errors  in  the  body  politic,  without  being 
led  into  extremes,  either  by  the  love  of  realizing  visionary 
theories,  the  vanity  of  enforcing  their  own  particular  philoso- 
phical or  political  doctrines,  or  the  selfish  arguments  of  dema- 
gogues, who,  in  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own  situation  by 
wealth,  or  obtaining  scope  for  their  ambition,  aspired,  in  the 
words  of  the  dramatic  poet,  to  throw  the  elements  of  society 
into  confusion*;  and  thus 

—  '  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world 

To  rule  it  when  'twas  wildest/  "—Vol.  1.  p.  62. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  most  moral  and  religious  people  that 
ever  existed,  the  English  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  carried  their 
"  changes  and  alterations'*^  so  far  as  to  abolish  monarchy  and 
cut  off  the  king's  head,  we  see  that  our  author's  ideas  of  avoid- 
ing "  extremes  and  redressing  "  obvious  and  practical  errors/* 
are  of  a  tolerably  radical  extent. 

It  well  becomes  him  to  rail  at  theorists,  who  can  overlook 
such  a  fact  because  it  interferes  with  his  theory.  But  it  is 
ever  thus  with  those  who  style  themselves  par  excellence  the 
men  of  practice  and  experience. 

Our  author  takes  a  juster  view  of  the  causes  which  produced 
the  errors  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  following  acute  ana  original 
remarks  on  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  kept  by  the  restraints  on  the  press. 

'  An  essay  on  the  French  monarchy,  showing  by  what  means  the 
existing  institutions  might  have  been  brought  more  into  union  with 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people,  must  have  procured  for  its  author 
a  place  in  the  Bastille  ^  and  yet  subsequent  events  have  shown,  that 
a  system  which  might  have  introduced  prudently  and  gradually  into 
the  decayed  frame  of  the  French  government  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  was  originally  inherent  in  every  feudal  monarchy,  would  have 
been  the  most  valuable  present  which  political  wisdom  could  have 
rendered  to  the  country.  The  bonds  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 
subject  might  thus  have  been  gradually  slackened,  and  at  length 
totally  removed,  without  the  perilous  expedient  of  casting  them  all 
loose  at  once.  But  the  philosophers,  who  had  certainly  talent  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  were  not  permitted  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  French  government  the  original  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  or  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  usurpations  and  abus<es 
had  taken  place,  and  propose  a  mode,  by  which,  without  varjring  its 
form,  those  encroachinents  might  be  restrained^  and  those  abuses 

VOL.  «•— W.  »*  T 
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corrected.  An  author  was  indeed  at  liberty  to  speciilate  at  any  length 
upon  general  doctrines  of  government  5  he  might  imagine  to  hims^f 
an  Utopia  or  Atalantis,  and  argue  upon  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights 
in  which  government  originates  ;  but  on  no  account  was  he  permitted 
to  render  any  of  his  lucubrations  practically  useful,  by  adapting  them 
to  the  municipal  regulations  of  France.  The  poUtical  sage  wait 
placed  with  regard  to  his  country,  in  the  condition  of  a  physician 

})rescribin^  for  the  favourite  sultana  of  some  jealous  despot^  whom 
le  is  required  to  cure  without  seeing  his  patient,  and  without  ob- 
taining any  accurate  knowledge  of  her  malaidy^  its  symptoms,  and  ltd 
progress.  In  this  manner  the  theory  of  government  was  kept  studi- 
fiuftly  separated  from  the  practice.  The  political  philosopher  might, 
if  he  pleased,  8|)eculate^upon  the  former,  but  he  was  prohibited,  undet 
severe  personal  penalties,  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  any  allusions  to 
the  latter.  Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound  work  of  Montesquieu 
professed,  indeed,  to  explain  the  general  rights  of  the  people^  and 
the  principles  on  which  government  itself  rested,  but  his  pages  shew 
no  mode  Ly  which  these  could  be  resorted  to  for  the  refornlation  of 
the  constitution  of  his  country.  He  laid  before  the  patient  a  ttiedic'ai 
treatise  on  disease  in  general,  instead  of  a  special  prescription^  apply- 
ing to  his  peculiar  habits  and  distemper. 

'  In  consetpience  of  these  unhappy  restrictiotis  upon  opeh  and 
manly  political  discussion,  the  French  government  in  its  actual  state 
was  never  represented  as  capable  of  either  improvement  or  regene- 
ration ;  and  while  general  and  abstract  doctrines  of  original  freedom 
were  everywhere  the  subject  of  eulogy,  it  was  never  considered  for  a 
monuMit  in  what  manner  these  new  and  more  liberal  principles  could 
Ik*  anpliod  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  system.  The  natural 
(MMUMUsion  must  have  been,  that  the  monarchical  government  in 
Franco  was  either  perfection  in  itself,  and  consequently  stood  in  he^d 
f»r  no  i'eft)rmation,  or  that  it  was  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  the  pe<^ple  as  to  be  susceptible  of  none.  No  one  was 
hurtly  enough  to  chum  for  it  the  former  character,  and  least  of  all 
thoM'  who  piVHidtHi  in  its  councils,  and  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
juiportVetitui  t)f  the  system  by  prohibiting  all  discussion  on  the  sub- 
jtvt.  It  sivuuhI.  thereft>re,  to  follow,  as  no  unfkir  inference,  that  to 
tthtnin  the  advantages,  which  tlie  new  elementary  doctrines  held 
forth,  and  which  wore  so  desirable  and  so  much  desired,  a  total  aboli- 
tlt>n  ut  the  existing  government  to  its  very  foundation,  was  an  id- 
d(!«|HM)iiable  prrliiuinarv  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  opinion 
pivvnlliHl  (to  gt'nendly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  to  prevent 
any  i\v\\\  or  iXH*t>hito  stand  being  made  in  defence  even  of  such  of  the 
a\1ual  inntitutlonst  of  Kmnee  i\s  might  have  been  amalgamated  with 
tho  phk|H)(itHl  ivtonu** — \'ol  i.  pp,  (^  tu  71. 

T\\\n  \H  \\A{  th\ui^ht.  ami  woU  expressed  ;  and  the  illu8traii<m 
\\\\\\A\  xwxwUwW^  t\\f>  lir^t  para^n^ph,  has  a  merit  which  our 
a\ith\aV  t^umtivr  iUu9tnitiou$  1)0  not  always  possess ;  it  really 
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The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  previous  to  the  Revolution,  is 
sketched  in  our  author's  usual  lively  manner ;  the  character  of 
that  well-meaning,  but  weak  and  vacillating  prince,  is  justly 
estimated,  and  the  series  of  blunders  by  which  the  court  not 
only  precipitated  the  crisis,  but  threw  away  the  chances  of 
giring  it  a  direction  favourable  to  themselves,  are  tolerably  ex- 
posecT  But  what  our  author  sees  and  condemns  in  these  pro- 
ceedings is  their  weakness  only,  not  their  wickedness.  The 
frantic  struggles  of  enraged  despotism  to  put  down  by  force 
that  rising  spirit  of  liberty,  whicn  it  already  hated  and  feared 
with  as  much  intensity  as  now  after  twenty  years  of  exile— 
these  are  to  be  mildly  censured,  not  for  the  atrocity  of  the  end, 
but  for  the  inefficacy  of  the  means,  and  because  the  conspirators, 
being  as  imbecile  as  they  were  base,  had  the  awkwardness  to 
endanger  their  precious  persons  and  privileges  by  the  conse- 
quences of  failure.  A  government,  beggared  by  its  profligate 
expenditure,  exhausts  every  illegal  resource,  and  tries  all  that 
can  be  done  by  the  most  desperate  and  tyrannical  expedients 
to  extort  money  from  the  people  without  giving  them  in  return 
those  constitutional  reforms  to  which  they  were  entitled ;  and 
this  conduct  appears  to  our  author  highly  blameable,  because  it 
was  had  polict/,  and  rendered  the  crown  "odious  and  con- 
temptible." A  government  does  its  utmost  to  tread  out  the  few 
sparks  which  centuries  had  not  extinguished  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  control — it  does  this  not  so  much  as  a  year 
before  the  assembly  is  convened,  which  is  destined  to  give  to 
France  a  representative  constitution ;  and  this  our  author  con- 
demns— why?  Because  it  excites  "national  discontent!"  So 
liberal  and  mdulgent  is  sir  Walter  Scott  towards  the  royalists : 
but  his  liberality  and  indulgence  stop  there.  When  every  violence 
which  tyranny  prompted  and  fear  would  permit,  has  been  tried 
in  vain,  this  government  at  length  has  recourse  to  the  people, 
and  condescends  to  ask  for  what  it  has  at  last  found  that  it  no 
longer  has  power  to  seize  :  the  National  Assembly  meets,  and 
by  means  ot  a  temporaiy  popular  enthusiasm,  wrmgs  from  the 
government  ten  times  as  many  of  its  unjust  privileges,  as  the 
parliaments  had  ever  dreamea  of  questioning ;  it  adds,  by  its 
reforms,  the  parliaments  themselves,  and  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
vileged classes,  to  the  number  of  its  enemies  ; — and  now,  if  the 
Assembly  is  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  misrule 
has  been  resigned  willingly,  if  it  harbours  even  a  suspicion  that 
the  fate  of  the  parliaments  is  in  reserve  for  it,  or  takes  the  com- 
monest precaution  to  secure  itself  against  the  hostility  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  classes  whom  it  has 
offended, — not  only  its  conduct  is  disapproved  of^  but  its  motives 

T  2 
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are  misconstrued^  and  its  whole  system  of  action  tortured  and 
perverted.     "  Et  voila  justement  comme  on  6crit  Thistoire.*" 

-  • — - — — — — 9     • 

*  There  occurs  in  the  same  chapter  a  signal  instance  of  the  almost  in- 
credible inaccuracy  which  runs  throu£^h  the  details  of  this  work.  Our 
author  asserts  that  the  second  assemoly  of  Notables,  which  was  called 
tCMB^ther  by  Necker,  recommended  that  the  tiers-Uat  might  have  a  body 
ot  representatives  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy 
united.  Now,  he  would  have  found  in  the  commonest  compilations,  that 
this  measure,  commonly  called  the  double  representation  of  the  Herd,  was 
recommended  by  one  only  of  the  seven  bureauof  into  which  the  Notables 
were  divided,  namely  that  over  which  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIl. 
presided ;  while  the  remaining  six  bureauw  gave  their  suffrages  agidnst  it, 
and  the  point  was  conceded,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  ad- 
vice of  that  assembly. 

We  observe  at  the  distance  of  a  few  pages  from  the  above  a  still  more 
striking  inaccuracy,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  makes  directly 
against  the  partialities  of  the  writer.  It  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  me- 
morable 23rd  of  June,  1789 ;  the  day  of  the  royal  sitting,  wherein  the  king 
annulled  the  early  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  which 
Mirabeau  made  that  emphatic  reply  to  the  satellite  of  aespotism,  which 
will  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  memory  of  past  events  shall  be  pre- 
served among  men.  In  ^^eneral,  our  author  is  apt  to  extenuate  or  pass 
over  in  silence  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Louis  XVL  or  his  court ; 
but  on  this  occasion,  writing  as  usual  from  memory,  he  falls  into  a 
directly  opposite  error ;  for  whereas  Louis  in  reality  only  cancelled  the 
resolution  constituting  the  Etats  G^n^raux  a  national  assembly,  and  re- 

3uired  them  to  separate  for  that  day  (in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
eliberation),  and  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  in  three  chambers,  as  three 
separate  orders,  our  author  accuses  him  of  having  gone  to  the  length  of 
dissolving  the  assembly,  an  excess  of  despotism  which  he  certainly  did 
not  meditate  until  the  attempt  to  frustrate  their  proceedings  by  milder 
means  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  This  blunder  must  relieve  our 
author  from  the  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  in  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  his  inaccuracies  of  detail  mi^ht  appear  to  have  a  political  purpose. 

Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  his  minor  errors,  we  will  mention  several 
more,  which  deserve  notice,  either  from  the  carelessness  which  they  indicate, 
or  from  the  support  which  they  lend  to  some  of  the  reigning  prejudices  on 
the  Revolution.  Speaking  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  in  the  year 
1791,  after  the  king  was  brought  back  from  his  flight,  our  author  says, 
"The  Assembly  clogged,  however,  the  future  inviolability  of  the  king 
with  new  penalties.  If  the  king,  after  having  accepted  the  constitution, 
should  retract,  they  decreed  he  should  be  considered  as  abdicated.  If  he 
should  order  his  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  act  against  the  nation,  this 
should  in  like  manner  be  deemed  an  act  of  abdication ;  and  an  abdicated 
monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed,  should  become  an  ordinary  citizen, 
answerable  to  the  laws  for  every  act  he  had  done  before  or  since  the  act  of 
abdication  '*  [i.  253].  All  that  is  invidious  in  the  enactments  here  cited, 
consists  solely  in  the  word  before,  which  word  is  an  interpolation  of  our 
author.  The  terms  of  the  decree  are,  pour  tous  les  delits  posterieurs  d  son 
abdication.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  blunder  is  the  ignorance 
which  it  imports  of  the  most  universally  and  dramatically  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  king's  trial,  a  great  part  of 
the  discussion  turned  upon  this  very  provision  of  the  very  decree  here 
referred  to ;  the  speakers  who  contended  agfunst  his  condemnfttion  taking 
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There  is  something  amusing  in  the  naivete  with  which  our 
author  lays  it  down,  that  the  elections  ought  to  have  been 
tampered  with,  to  obtain  returns  favourable  to  the  court ;  evi- 
dently without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  a  course  so  perfectly 
according  to  the  English  model,  can  deserve  or  incur  the  dis- 
approbation of  any  body.  He  says,  with  equal  gravity,  that 
tne  public  mind  ought  to  have  been  preoccupied  with  arguments 
of  a  sound  and  virtuous  tendency.  This  is  extremely  fine ;  but 
by  whom  preoccupied?  By  the  court  and  aristocracy  of 
France  ?  "  Sound  and  virtuous"  arguments  from  such  a  quar- 
ter would  indeed  have  been  something  new.     By  Necker? 

their  stand  upon  that  article  of  the  constitution,  which  eofempted  the  kinsf, 
even  after  his  abdication,  from  any  responsibility  for  acts  committed  while 
he  was  king.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  reading  of  the  decree  would  entirely 
exonerate  the  regicides ;  since  Louis  had  certainly  committed  actions  which, 
in  any  other  person  than  the  king,  would  have  amounted  to  treason. 
'  Our  author  is  wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  [i.  21G]  the 
ridiculous  affectation  of  changing  the  titles  of  Monsieur  and  Madame,  for 
Citoyen  and  Gitoyenne.  This  pi'^ce  of  fanatical  absurdity  originated  with 
the  commune  of  Paris,  after  the  10th  of  August  1792  [see  the  HUtoire  de 
la  Revolution  par  Deux  AmU  de  la  Liberie,  ix.  24],  and  passed  from  them 
to  the  National  Convention. 

A  more  serious  misrepresentation  is  that  of  the  motives  of  the  Consti* 
tnent  Assembly  for  aaopting  the  Constitution  Civile  du  Clergi,  This 
measure,  our  author,  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  im- 
putes to  *'  the  fanaticism  of  the  modem  philosophers,  who  expected  by 
this  indirect  course  to  have  degraded  the  Christian  religion  '*  f i.  226J. 
It  would  become  sir  Walter  Scott  to  be  more  careful  of  the  evidence  on 
which  he  advances  these  sweeping  charges  of  irreligion.  As  is  observed 
by  Mignet,  *^  La  constitution  civile  ne  fut  pas  I'ouvrage  de  philosophes,  mais 
de  Chr^iens  aust^res.''  The  Constituent  Assembly,  which  is  accused  of 
pretending  to  reform  the  church  only  in  order  to  destroy  it,  this  very 
assembly,  when  Mirabeau  laid  before  them  for  their  adoption  a  pro- 
posed address  to  the  people  on  the  constitution  civile,  which  is  deservedly 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  productions  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  would  not  even  hear  it  out,  because,  though  written  in  a  highly 
religious  tone,  it  contained  some  expressions  reflecting  too  strongly  upon 
the  state  and  character  of  the  church  previously  to  the  reform.  Let  sir 
Walter  Scott  take  the  trouble  to  refer,  for  his  own  refutation,  to  the  mere 
names  of  those  who  composed  .the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  constitutional  church-establishment  was  devised  by  the  Jansen- 
ists  or  rigid  party,  who  are  in  the  Catholic  church  nearly  what  the  Calvin- 
ists  are  among  Protestants  ;  and  especially  by  Camus,  a  leading  Jansenist, 
well  known  in  the  revolutionary  annals.  The  influence  of  this  party,  as 
well  as  of  the  Protestants,  among  whom  Barnave,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  and 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  were  conspicuous,  was  verv  powerful  in  the  Revolution, 
though  little  known  in  this  country,  where  tne  stupidity  of  party  prejudice 
attributes  all  to  infidels.  It  was  not  so  in  France,  where,  as  we  learn  from 
Ferri^res,  the  non-juring  priests  imputed  all  the  stron?  measures  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  Protestants,  in  the  hope  of  arming  the  Catholic  peasantry 

a|iimt  \%  ^y  tbtir  r^Ugioui  AnimosUtes. 
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Does  our  author  suppose  that  he  could  have  retained  his  oflBce 
for  an  hotir,  if  he  had  attempted  to  promulgate  among  thfn 
people,  either  in  his  ministerial  or  in  his  private  capacity, 
ideas  of  rational  freedom  ?  Necker  shewed  himself,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  Revolution,  unequal  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  his  very  trying  situation  ;  but  a  writer  who  can  so 
little  appreciate  those  difficulties  is  scarcely  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  him,  and  affect  to  point  out  by  what  means  he 
might  have  been  more  successful. 

There  was  a  reason,  more  than  sir  Walter  Scott  dreams 
of,  for  doing  nothing  to  gain  over  the  tiers-efat  to  the  court. 
Nobody  doubted  that  they  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  court, 
without  prompting.  It  was  not  from  the  common^i  but  from 
the  privileged  orders,  that  all  resistance  to  the  wifl  of  the 
monarch  had  previously  come ;  it  was  they  who,  when  called 
upon  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  pecuniary  immunities,  had 
demanded  the  convocation  of  the  Etats  Gfen^raux  to  sustain 
them  in  their  refusal.  The  commons,  it  was  well  known,  were, 
and  with  good  reason,  inveterately  hostile  to  the  privileged 
orders,  but  they  neither  were,  nor  did  any  one  suppose  them  to 
be,  disaffected  to  the  king ;  on  the  contrary,  the  privileged 
classes  openly  proclaimed  that  the  tiers-etat  would  be,  as  it 
had  ever  been,  m  favour  of  the  king,  and  against  liberty,  that 
is,  against  aristocratical  ascendancy.  Accordingly  the  court 
party  took  no  trouble  to  gain  the  tiersMat,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  every  man  and  even  every  woman  about  the  palacQ 
was  assiduously  engaged  in  paying  court  to  the  deputies  of 
the  noblesse,  from  whom  alone  any  resistance  was  apprehended ; 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
previous  resistance,  d'Epremenil  and  d'Antraigues.* 

*  Of  the  eagerness,  and  we  will  add,  tlie  duplicity  and  treachery,  witU 
which  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse  de  campagne  were  caressed  and  cjyoled 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  court,  we  have  an  amusing  account  from 
one  of  those  deputies,  the  marquis  de  Ferriibres  [see  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  34 — 7],  who,  though  a  decided  royalist  and  anti-revolutionist,  draw9 
a  picture  of  the  courtiers  both  in  respect  to  head  and  heart,  which,  hidif- 
ferently  as  we  think  of  courtiers  in  general,  and  of  the  French  court  in 
particular,  we  cannot  help  believing  to  be  somewhat  overcharged.  Tou- 
longeon  [^Hist,  de  France  depuis  la  JRtvoluihn  de  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  26] 
describes  these  cajoleries  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  adds  [p.  §71  that 
attempts  were  made  to  gain  the  principal  orators  of  the  tiers^eiaf,  when  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  this  order  was  likely  to  become  formidable. 
The  court  must  therefore  stand  acquitted  from  the  imputation  of  not 
having  made  ample  use  of  those  ''  usual  ministerial  arts"  which  our  author 
fancies  that  they  neglected,  and  thinks  they  ought  to  have  employed. 
The  foUawing  anecdote  to  the  same  effect,  related  by  the  royalist  Damp- 
martin,  is  amusing.     **Je  dinai,"  says  he,  '*  chez  le  due  de  liUXembWY* 
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That  chivalroaa  loyalty,  therefore,  which  air  Walter  Scott 
admires  in  the  noblesse,  only  commenced  when  they  discovered 
that  other  persons  than  themselves  were  about  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  m  the  Etats  Generaux,  and  that  the  engine  which 
they  had  constmcted  in  hopes  to  wield  it  arainst  the  royal 
authority,  was  wrested  from  them  and  turned  against  them- 
selves, by  that  people  whom  they  had  scorned.  Then,  they  were 
extremely  willing  to  make  a  parade  of  their  loyalty ;  as  some  of 
them  who  had  never  before  mentioned  the  name  of  God  but  in 
mockery,  became  patterns  of  devotion  from  the  moment  when 
they  had  hopes  that  the  yell  of  fanaticism  might  serve  them  to 
incite  the  country-people  against  the  Assembly.*  Then  they 
were  ready  to  die  for  that  kmg,  whom  many  of  them  had  ridi- 
culed and  lampooned ;  that  queen,  whose  character  they  had 
been  the  first  to  vilifyf ;  and  tnat  despotism,  against  which,  for 
their  own  purposes,  they  had  struck  the  first  blowj:.     Yet^ 


.  .  .  •  Nous  ^tions  trop  norabreux  pour  que  I'entretien  devlnt  ^en^ 
ral ;  mais  on  appercevait  sans  peine  les  soins  consaer^s  avec  peu  d'art  k 
s^duire  les  provinciaux  nouvcUement  d6barqu6s.  Je  recus  en  mon  parti- 
cnlier  df  s  attentions  qai  ne  ine  parurent  pas  naturelles.  L'^nig^me  se 
tFOuva  r^solue  par  la  demande  que  me  fit  la  duchesse,  de  quel  bailliage 
j'^tais  d^put^.*'  ^EvinemeruQui  iesont  passes  d  me$  yeuiv  pendant  la  Revolu' 
Hon  FranfaUe,  i.  33 — 4].  The  same  writer  hints  that  the  exertions  of 
Cazal^s,  the  leading  church-and-kin^  orator  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
were  partly  the  effect  of  similar  allurements.  "  Cazalfes,  dont  le  riene 
talent  a  depuis  fix^  Fadmiration  g^n^rale,  ne  laissait  encore  apperceyoir 
qu'une  petulance  qui  s'exaltait  par  les  ^gards  et  les  cajoleries  aue  les  habi- 
tans  des  cours  savent  si  bien  employer  vis-^-vis  des  personnes  aont  ils  pen- 
sei^t  avoir  besoin.  Leurs  charmes  ont  assez  de  pouvoir  pour  que  les  ca^ 
ract^res  les  plus  prouonc^s  en  soient  amollis." — ^p.  34-6. 

♦  Ourautnority  is  the  memoirs  of  the  royalist  Ferriferes,  vol.ii.  199, 269. 

f  Our  authority  is  the  memoirs  of  the  royalist  Madame  Campan,  passim. 
See  also  the  HUtoire  de  la  Revolution  par-  Deuof  Amis  de  la  Liberti,  vol.  ix. 
215—^. 

^  On  this  point,  we  may  at  least  indicate  a  portion  of  that  evidence 
which  we  have  not  room  to  exhibit.  That  the  privilecfed  classes  com- 
menced the  Revolutiou,  by  resisting,  in  the  Notables,  the  proposed  new 
taxes,  a^d  by  demanding,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  parlia- 
ments, the  convocation  of  the  Etats  Oen^raux,  is  matter  of  undisputed 
fact.  That  they  did  so  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  powers  of  government 
into  their  hands  by  means  of  an  aristocratical  legislature,  is  "asserted  in 
express  terms  by  three  royalists,  Bouill^  [^Mimoires,  ed.  12mo,  vol.  i.  49, 
67, 69],  F^prriferes  [vol.  i.  2],  and  Marmontel  [^Hfcmoires,  London  ed,  vol. 
iv.  12,  131,  as  well  as  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Considerations,  &c. 
[vol.  L  IJ7].  The  whole  of  the  introductory  portion  of  the  History  oi 
the  Revolution  bv  Fantin  Desodoards,  and  the  Memoir  of  Necker,  which 
IVf  •  Boissy  d'Anglas  has  annexed  to  his  Life  of  Malesherbes,  are  filled  with 
evidence  of  the  same  fact.  For  proof  that  the  ministers  relied  upon  the  tiers^ 
ttat,  and  its  influence  in  the  £tats  Gen^raux,  for  support  against  the 
refractpry  nobles  and  parliaments,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Toulongeon  [vol. 
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amid  all  this  pretence,  still  true  to  their  character,  they  thought 
merely  of  their  own  privileges,  and  not  for  one  instant  of  his 
safety  whom  they  professed  to  serve.  The  majority  fled  to  the 
courts  of  other  despots,  there  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies,  to 
make  war  upon  their  country  in  the  name  of  tneir  king  :  that 
king  being  all  the  time,  as  they  studiously  gave  out,  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  they  thus  irritated  to 
frenzy.  Those  who  remained  proclaimed  everywhere  the  king's 
insincerity,  made  his  name  a  pretext  for  all  their  liberticide 
intrigues,  and  leagued  themselves  with  the  worst  of  the 
Jacobins  to  promote  every  measure  which  they  thought  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  disorder  to  its  height,  in  order  to  ruin  those 
whom  they  hated  bitterest  of  all,  the  partisans  of  an  orderly  and 
well-regulated  liberty^* 

We  nave  now  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  itself: 
and  from  this  point  we  can  no  longer  give  to  our  author's  attempt 
at  history,  even  that  qualified  praise  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  the  introductory  chapters.  From  this  point  it  conveys 
none  but  false  impressions  :  it  is  a  story  skilfully,  and  even  art- 
fully constructed  for  a  purpose.  We  have  no  mtention  of  im- 
puting insincerity  to  sir  Walter  Scott.  Though  he  obviously 
attempts  throughout  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  certain  view 
of  the  facts,  he  probably  is  himself  persuaded  that  this  view  is 
the  true  one.  But  that  important  branch  of  the  talent  of  the 
narrator,  which  sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  character  of  a  romancer 
pre-eminently  possesses,  the  art  of  so  relating  every  incident 
that  it  shall  strike  the  reader  not  as  an  isolated  incident,  but  as 
a  part  of  the  train  of  events,— of  keeping  the  whole  posture  of 

affairs,  such  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  story,  constantly  pre- 

■ ..  ■- —         _  ,        ■ 

i.  15, 22'],  Madame  de  Stael  [vol.  i.  127],  Bouille  [vol.  i.  chap.  4],  Marmontel 

fvol.  iv.  39],  Bertrand  de  Moleville  [M^moires  Particuliers  pour  servir  d 
'Histoire  de  la  fin  du  lUgne  de  Louis  XVL  vol.  i.  21,  22]. 

The  state  of  opinion  at  the  opening  of  the  Etats  G^n^raux  is  well 
described  by  the  Abb6  de  Montgaillard  [vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236.] 

*  We  had  made  references  to  an  incredible  number  of  passages,  chiefly 
from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Ferriferes,  Bouille,  Madame  Campan,  and 
other  royalist  writers,  bearing  testimony  to  the  abhorrence  in  which  the 
royalists  held  the  very  idea  of  a  constitution  even  on  the  English  model, 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  ancien  regime,  refusing  to 
hear  of  the  slightest  modification  or  reform,  and  their  inveterate  malignity 
towards  all  the  moderate  revolutionists,  contrasted  with  a  sort  of  favour 
and  partiality  towards  the  furious  Jacobins,  whom,  according  to  Madame 
Campan,  they  declared  that  every  true  royalist  ought  to  cherish,  because 
they  were  the  enemies  of  their  enemies,  and  because  their  excesses  tended 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Revolution.  But  we  have  not  room  to  insert  these 
extracts  entire ;  while,  if  abridged,  Ihey  would  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
force  ;  and  what  hope  can  we  entertain  of  convincing  any  one,  whom  th^ 
conduct  of  the  roy^Usl;  party  since  tl^e  restoration  bs^B  not  cpovfoo^d  ? 
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sent  to  the  reader*s  conception^  and  almost  to  his  sight — is  a 
talent  most  delightful  in  a  novelist,  most  dangerous  when  the 
subject  is  real  history^  and  the  author's  view  of  the  posture  of 
affairs  happens  to  be  wrong.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  art  of 
so  dressing  up  a  fact,  as  to  make  it  appear  to  mean  more  than 
it  does ;  oT  so  relating  and  arranging  the  events  to  be  related, 
as  to  make  them  tell  a  different  story  from  what  would  be 
implied  in  the  mere  chronological  recital  of  them.  We  are 
far  from  maintaining  that  this  mode  of  relating  facts  is  always 
blameable.  We  by  no  means  affirm  that  an  historian  should  be 
required  to  state  first  the  naked  facts,  without  any  admixture  of 
inference,  and  then  speculate  upon  causes,  motives,  and  charac- 
ters, if  he  pleases.  It  would  often  be  impossible  to  find  room 
for  all  the  facts,  upon  which  inferences  of  this  sort  may  very 
properly  have  been  founded ;  and  such  part  of  the  facts  as 
are  related,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  permit  the 
introduction  of  the  whole,  may  justifiably*  be  coloured, 
that  is,  although  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove  the 
theory,  may  be  so  related  as  to  suggest  it,  if  the  theory  be 
true,  and  evidence  to  prove  it  be  produceable  on  fit  occasions. 
Our  quarrel  with  sir  Walter  Scott_  is,  that  his  theory  is  not 
true  :  that  his  view  of  the  rationale  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
not  capable  of  being  proved,  but  capable,  on  the  contrary,  of 
being  disproved  by  the  most  cogent  evidence.  And  if  this  be 
so,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  great  additional  evil,  that  what  cannot 
be  proved  is  insinuated  almost  in  every  sentence ;  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  events  are  related,  invariably  implies  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  accounting  for  them  ;  that  every  separate  fact 
as  it  arises,  finds  the  reader  artificially  prepared  to  put  that 
interpretation  upon  it  which  the  author's  system  requires ;  that 
causes  are  feigned,  and  the  events  so  managed  as  to  appear  the 
natural  consequences  of  them ;  that  the  hypothesis  is  slid  in 
and  gains  credence  under  cover  of  the  facts,  because  they  are 
so  related  as  seemingly  not  to  allow  of  any  other  explanation. 

During  the  Revolution,  a  variety  of  shades  of  opinion  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  a  variety  of  distinct  and  hostile  parties 
grew  up,  among  the  defenders  of  the  popular  cause.  The  vulgar 
mouth-pieces  of  aristocracy  to  whom  m  our  own  country  the 
office  of  forming  the  public  sentiment  on  the  Revolution  was 
abandoned,  have  generally  lumped  all  these  parties  and  opinions 
together,  in  order  that  all  of  them,  and  the  Revolution  itself, 
might  share  the  opprobrium  which  is  justly  due  to  the  terrorists 
alone.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  quite  superior  to  these  low  artifices  : 
but  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  gross,  and  far  more  plausible. 

l}^  ba9  committe4  the  very  common  blunder  of  ascribing  to 
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p^rso^a  what  was  the  effect  of  circumstances,  and  to  settled  di* 
sign  what  was  the  result  of  immediate  impulse^  Every  ODf  ^f 
his  characters  has  a  part  premeditated  and  prepared,  ai^4  is 
ready  to  march  upon  the  stage  and  enact  it  at  the  precise  idq- 
ment  when  his  entree  will  produce  the  most  striking  seepic 
effect.  All  the  parties  which  gradually  arose  duriiig  the  R^vp- 
lution  are  represented  as  alreaidy  existing  from  its  coipmenpo- 
ment.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  dram$i,  we  have  already  Con- 
stitutionalists, Republicans,  and  Jacobins,  all  of  whoo^  aPe 
described  as  even  then  entertaining  all  the  opiniqns,  and  prosq- 
cuting  systematically  all  the  designs^^  which  they  mf^qifested 
whep  they  were  most  conspicuous,  and  most  powerful.  The 
struggle  between  the  people  and  the  court  is  made  to  appear, 
in  aU  its  stages,  to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  endeavours  of 
thes0  different  parties  to  carry  their  supposed  designs  into  effect : 
the  events  are,  with  much  skill,  so  presented  as  on  every  occa- 
sion to  make  the  revolutionists  appear  the  aggressors ;  they  ai^ 
pictured  as  omnipotent,  having  nothing  to  fear,  nqthing,  for 
any  good  purpose,  to  desire ;  while  the  court  and  the  aristocracy 
are  represented  from  the  first  in  no  character  but  that  of  help- 
less unresisting  victims,  altogether  without  power  even  of  self* 
defence,  and  auite  impotent  for  attack,  if  any  precaution, 
therefore,  is  taken,  under  the  idea  that  any  attack  from  th^(; 
quarter  is  possible,  it  is  held  up  as  a  studied  indignity,  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  throne,  and  clear 
the  ground  for  trying  quackish  political  experiments,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  nation's  happiness. 

Now  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  but  what  is  purely  fabu- 
lous. There  is  not  a  truth  in  history  more  firmly  established^ 
than  the  non-existence  of  any  republican  party  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution.  The  wishes  of  all  then  centered 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy.  There  may  have  been,  and  pro- 
bs^bly  were,  speculative  philosophers,  at  that  time  as  at  i^ost 
others,  who  preferred  in  the  abstract  a  republican  form  of  g0|- 
vernment ;  but,  if  such  there  were,  they  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  introducing  it  into  France ;  and  it  is  not  proved  that  at 
this  early  period  so  much  as  one  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  was  even  in  this  speculative  sense  a  republican.  If 
any  were  so,  they  were  of  the  number  of  those  whom  sir  Walter 
Scott  acknowledges  to  have  been,  in  their  conduct,  supporters 
of  monarchy.*     The  men  who  formed  the  extremity  of  the  c6U 

*  Lafayette,  for  example,  who  in  his  beautiful  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
chevalier  d'Archenholz,  written  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  having  sacrificed  republican  inclinations  to  the  welfare  of  his 
pountry. 
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gatuhe,  who  were  esteemed  the  most  exaeirii  among  the  demov 
QratSi  were  Bc^rnave,  Duport»  and  the  I^metbs  :  yet  all  these, 
when  at  length  there  was  a  republican  party,  were  its  most  de- 
terming  opponents,  and  threw  away  safety,  fortune,  popularity, 
every  thing  which  they  most  valued,  to  save  the  throne.  One 
of  the  Lameths,  even,  on  the  subversion  of  monarchy,  expa- 
triated wiUi  La  Fayette,  and  shared  with  him  that  memorable 
captivity  which  the  brutal  vengeance  of  an  infuriated  despot 
indicted,  and  in  which  the  author  of  "  New  MoraUty/'  in  ^ 
spirit  worthy  of  his  sarcasm  upon  Ogden,  found  matter  for 
savage  exultation. 

The  very  name  of  a  French  republic  was  scarcely  breathed,  never 
publicly  pronounced,  until  the  king^s  flight  from  Paris  :  when 
two  years  experience,  terminated  by  that  ill-fated  attempt,  had 
clearly  proved  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  his  good  faith,  so 
long  as  all  who  surrounded  him  were,  inveterately  hostile  to  the 
new  order  of  things ;  when  the  experiment  of  a  free  constitution 
with  him  at  its  head,  had  decidedly  failed,  and  all  discerning 
persons  saw  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  settled  govern- 
ment, or  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  laws,  while  the  exe- 
cutive authority  was  in  hands  which  could  not  safely  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  necessary  to  enforce  them.  It  was 
not  till  after  ample  and  melancholy  experience  of  this  fact,  that 
some  of  those  who  afterwards  composed  the  Girondist  party 
became  republicans ;  but  even  then,  by  the  great  majority  of 
that  party,  nothing  more  was  at  first  thought  of  than  a  change 
of  monarch  ;  and  nothing  more  would  have  been  thought  of  to 
the  last,  if  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  member  of  the  royal 
family  who  was  not  inveterately  hostile  to  the  popular  cause, 
had  been  of  a  character  to  possess,  or  to  deserve,  the  smallest 
portion  of  public  respect. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  find  that  sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Orleanist  party,  which  used  to  be  em^ 
ployed  with  so  much  effect,  in  the  character  of  a  bugbear,  by 
the  enemies  of  liberal  principles  in  France.  This  party,  whicn 
was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  abler  and  more  energetic  of 
the  adherents  of  the  popular  cause,  was  represented  as  com- 
passing the  king^s  destruction  as  a  means,  and,  as  an  end,  the 
elevation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  either  to  the  regency  or  to  the 
throne,  and  of  themselves  to  the  principal  offices  of  state.  As 
it  is  unquestionable  that  Orleanists,  if  not  an  Orleanist  party, 
did  at  one  time  exist,  the  discerning  reader,  when  he  finds  that 
sir  Walter  Scott  is  generous  enough  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
which  the  impugners  of  the  popular  leaders  have  derived  froo^ 
the  connexion  of  several  of  them  with  that  unhappy  man,  is  apt 
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to  think  that  a  writer  with  his  partialities  would  hardly  have 
been  so  unnecessarily  candid  on  this  point,  without  some  ulterior 
object.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  sagacity  enough  to  know,  that 
different  imputations  suit  different  times,  and  that  attacks  upon 
visionary  theorists  take  much  better  now,  in  this  country  at 
least,  than  accusations  of  aiming  at  personal  aggrandizement 
under  the  mask  of  popular  principles.  This  we  suspect  to  be 
the  true  reason  of  nis  conjuring  up  a  republican  party,  and 
jputting  aside  not  only  what  is  fictitious,  but  what  is  true,  in  the 
denunciations  of  royalist  writers  against  the  Orleanists.  For  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  be  ignorant  (scanty  and  careless  as 
his  reading  on  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  has  been),  that  not 
Republicanism  but  Orleanism  was  the  only  reproach,  connected 
witn  designs  against  the  kin^,  which  was  imputed  at  the  time 
lo  any  individual  member  oi  the  Constituent  Assembly  :  not 
Republicanism  but  Orleanism  was  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  only  member  of  it,  whom  our  author  singles  out  by 
name  as  one  of  the  republican  party  ;*  and,  in  fact,  the  only 

•  We  mean  Barnave.  For  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  see  the  furious 
Memoirs  of  the  Abb^  Georgel ;  and  a  still  more  intemperate  production 
(if  that  be  possible),  intituled'"  Conjuration  d'Orl^ans,"  and  attributed  to 
the  noted  royalist  writer,  Montjoie.  See  even  the  work,  above  cited,  of  the 
Abb^  de  Montgaillard,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  our  author,  who  is  so  incessantly  harpin&f  upon 
a  republican  party — an  organized  body,  whose  leaders  were  in  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  who  were  perpetually  busy  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  their  designs — should  never  be  able  to  name  more  than  one  of  these 
formidable  persons,  and  that  this  one,  by  a  curiosa  in/elicitas,  should  be 
Barnave ;  Barnave,  than  whom  few  men  ever  gave  more  solid  proofs  of  his 
attachment  to  constitutional  monarchy ;  Barnave,  the  very  man  who  moved 
the  re-establishment  of  royalty  after  the  return  from  Varennes,  when,  if 
he  had  thrown  his  weight  into  the  other  scale,  it  is  extremely  probable, 
that  a  republican  government  might  have  been  established  without  violence 
or  danger. 

This  blunder  of  our  author  can  be  surpassed  by  nothing  except  the 
strange  mental  hallucination,  for  we  will  give  it  no  harsher  name,  by  which 
he  has  accused  the  same  individual  of  having  been  betrayed  by  republican 
enthusiasm  into  palliating  the  massacres  of  September.  We  nave  far  too 
good  an  opinion  of  sir  Walter  Scott  to  believe  that  he  has  invented  a 
story,  which  we  are  certain  that  he  cannot  have  found  in  any  of  the  me- 
morials of  the  times,  and  we  will  therefore  only  suppose  that  in  writing 
from  memory,  he  has  confounded  Barnave  with  some  other  and  far  different 
person.  It  would  have  been  strange  enough  if  Barnave  had  palliated  the 
massacres  of  September,  when,  if  we  believe  Mignet,  he  was  himself 
marked  out  to  be  included  in  them,  a  fate  from  which  he,  as  well  as 
Puport  and  Charles  Lameth,  were  only  saved  by  Danton.  Long  before 
this  time  Barnave  had  retired  from  public  life  in  disgust  [see  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  Campan,  ii.  192],  and  far  from -considering  the  public  good  to. 
center,  as  our  author  expressem  it,  i^  a  pure  republiq,  he  haa  been  en|;djfe4 
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shade  of  opinion  which  existed  in  the  Assembly  beyond  what 
our  author  terms   the  party  of  Bailly  and   La  Fayette,  was 
Orleanism.     The  difference  between  the  Orleanists  and  the 
other  section  of  the  popular  party  did  not  consist  in  a  greater 
hostility  to  royalty ;  for,  on  tne  contrary,  their  leader  Mirabeau 
was  inclined,  as  his  speeches  prove,  to  give  a  larger  share  of 
power  to  the  king  than  even  Necker  himself,  the  largest  indeed 
which  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
or  perhaps  with  constitutional  freedom.    The  distinction  lay  in 
this— -that,  while  both  parties  desired  a  monarchical  and  repre- 
sentative government.  La  Fayette  and  the  majority  felt  sufficient 
confidcAce  in  the  good  intentions  of  Louis,  to  be  desirous  of 
retaining  him  at  its  head,  while  the  other  party  would  have 
preferred  his  peaceable  deposition,  and  the  elevation  of  some 
mdividual  to  the  constitutional  throne,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  a  despot.     All  the  more  discerning  among  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  especially  Mirabeau,  perhaps  the  only 
true   statesman  whom   the   Revolution  produced,    thoroughly 
distrusted  the  king.     They  knew,  what  in  our  times  some  other 
persons  ought  to  nave  learned,-— that  it  is  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility for  a  monarch,  used  to  absolute  power,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  limitations  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that  Louis,  at 
least,  was  not  the  man  who  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Incapable  of  maintaining  and  abiding  by  his  firmest  convictions, 
if  they  were  in  opposition  to  the  will  or  those  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  surrounded,  he  was  formed  to  be  the  tool  of  any 
person  who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  will  to  use  him  as 
such  :  completely  at  tne  beck  of  his  queen  and  her  counter- 
revolutionary counsellors,  he  had  shewn  by  his  conduct  both 
before'and  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Etats  Generaux, 
that  he  was  capable  of  being  hurried  into  every  extreme  of 
despotism  by  such  counsellors,  although  he  personally  did  not 
share  the  passions  in  which  their  counsels  originated  :  and  the 
patriots  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  the  man  who,  after 
saying  that  nobody  except  Turgot  and  himself  desired  the  good 
of  the  people,  could  dismiss  this  same  Turgot  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  very  men  of  whose  worth- 
lessness  he  was  so  clearly  convinced,  was  a  man  whose  good 
feelings  were  no  security  against  the  worst  conduct.     Having 

up  to  the  last  moment  in  a  most  bitter  contest  against  the  supposed 
partisans  of  a  republic,  and  indeed  Cfor  such  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  views  of  the /euillant  party)  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  Chamber. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  denouncing  the 
Jacobins,  which  produced  so  much  irritation  at  Paris,  was  the  composition 
of  Barnave  and  Duport, 
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this  opinion  of  Louis,  these  statesmen,  though  fuHy  aware  of  all 
the  objections  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  a  man,  still  thought, 
that  owing  the  crown  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  being 
unable  to  maintain  it  by  any  support  but  that  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  he  would  be  less  objectionable  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  than  a  man  who  thought  himself,  and 
was  thought  by  a  powerful  party,  to  be  a  despot  by  divine  right. 
Our  Revolution  of  1688  formed  at  once  a  precedent  for  such  a 
settlement  of  affairs,  and  an  example  of  its  beneficial  effects. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  uncontrollable  circumstances 
prevented  these  views  from  being  realized.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  change  of  dynasty  was  only  thought  of  for  an  instant,  not 
by  a  party,  but  by  scattered  inaividuals,  and  thought  of  merely, 
like  the  republic  at  a  later  period,  as  a  pis  alter.  The  nullity  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  as  a  politician,  which  became  more  clearly 
manifested  by  subsequent  events,  and  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  little  character  he  possessed,  detached  from  him  all  the 
more  sincere  and  disinterested  of  his  adherents ;  and  wheq  Louis 
had  so  acted  that  even  sir  Walter  Scott  admits  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  replaced  on  the  throne,  these  and  many  others,  being 
of  the  same  opinion  with  sir  Walter  Scott,  became  republicans 
because  they  had  no  choice.* 

But  it  is  not  the  republicans  alone  that  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  our  author :  the  constitutional  i-oyalists  come 
in  for  nearly  an  equal  share  of  his  displeasure.  Much  good 
indignation,  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  wit,  is  expended  upon  them,  for  rejecting  the  counsels  of 
experience,  and  attempting  to  renovate  the  constitution  of 
France  by  means  of  abstract  and  untried  theories.  It  is  with 
such  vulgar  weapons,  that  sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  disdain  to 
assail  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  ever  figured 
in  public  affairs.  To  point  out  the  real  faults  in  the  conduct  of 
the  early  revolutionists— to  shew  in  what  respects  the  means 
which  they  employed,  were  ill-suited  to  attain  the  ends  which 
they  had  in  view,— f  Am,  it  is  not  every  body  who  is  capable  of; 
but  if  to  dub  them  theorists  be  sufficient,  then  there  is  not  a 


•  Of  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  Orleanist  party  in  the  text, 
the'decisive  evidence  is  of  course  to  be  sought  for  in  the  lives,  the  speeches, 
and  the  writings  of  the  men  themselves.  But  in  order  to  shew  that  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  the  Revolution  have  concurred  substan- 
tially in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Totilongeon 
tHistoire  de  France  depuis  la  Revolution  de  1789,  vol.  i.  pp.  118-91,  to 
ladame  de  Stael  [Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran9ai8e,  vol.  i.  Sme. 
partie,  chap.  6,  near  the  end],  and  to  a  passage  in  Arthur  Young  [see,  in 
his  work  on  France,  the  diary  of  his  third  tour  in  that  country,  ad  diem 
12th  June,  1789], 
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creature  so  dull,  bo  ignorant,  so  thoroughly  mean  in  understand- 
ing and  void  of  ideas,  who  is  not  perfectly  competent  to  condemn 
philosophers  and  statesmen  without  a  hearing,  and  decide  at  his 
ease  all  the  questions  which  perplexed  the  most  thinking  men 
of  their  day.  It  seems  no  more  than  reasonable  to  demand,  in 
behalf  of  conclusions  which  are  the  result  of  thought,  that  some 
portion  of  thought  shall  also  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
criticize  them  ;  and  that  a  body  of  men,  who  comprised  in  their 
ranks  nearly  all  the  political  wisdom  which  could  be  found  in 
an  age  and  country  abounding  in  it,  shall  at  least  be  thought 
wotthy  of  having  their  motives  and  reasons  weighed,  and  of 
being'<5ondemned,  if  condemned  they  must  be,  for  the  injustice 
or  inexpediency  of  their  course  of  action,  not  for  its  novelty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  early  revolutionists  did  attempt 
to  discover  what  was  the  best  possible  form  of  government ;  and, 
having,  in  their  own  opinion,  found  it,  did  endeavour  to  bring  the 
government  of  their  own  country  as  nearly  into  accordance  with 
It  as  they  could.  We  shall  not  seek  to  defend  them  against 
these  imputations  ;  but,  if  our  author's  objection  to  their  scheme 
of  government  be  that  it  was  untried,  we  are  entitled  to  require 
him  to  shew  that  there  was  any  tried  scheme,  which  would  have 
lafibrded  better  prospects  of  success. 

His  opinion  on  the  subject  might  have  been  foretold.  It  is, 
that  they  should  have  adopted  the  English  constitution;  or 
something  as  nearly  resembling  it  as  possible. 

Now  this,  from  a  writer  who  is  perpetually  crying  out  against 
visionary  projects,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  a  visionary  pro- 
ject; and  its  author  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  very  fault 
which  he  imputes  to  the  revolutionists,  that  of  being  so  wedded 
to  a  favourite  system,  as  to  insist  upon  introducing  it  at  all 
hazards,  even  when  the  very  circumstances  which  constitute  its 
excellence  at  other  times,  would  infallibly  work  its  destruction. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, great  as  we  deem  these  to  be,  on  its  native  soil,  that 
we  blame  those  who,  at  this  period  of  the  Revolution,  sought 
to  introduce  it  into  France.  With  all  its  defects,  we  are  well 
content  that  foreign  nations  should  look  to  it  as  their  model ; 
for  there  is  little  danger  of  their  copying  it  in  those  parts  which 
are  the  cause  of  our  evils.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  should 
fail  of  making  their  Lower  House  a  real  representative  organ  : 
and  as  we  should  be  satisfied  with  this  in  our  own  country,  so 
we  are  of  opinion  that  in  any  other,  the  British  constitution,  with 
this  modification  alone,  would  suffice  for  good  government. 

But  what  may  be  very  true  of  a  settled  order  of  things,  it 
Ittay  be  altogether  absurd  to  affirm  of  a  revolution.    Why  do 
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the  King  and  the  House  of  Peers,  in  this  country,  never  convert 
the  powers  which  they  constitutionally  possess,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?     Nobody  supposes  that  it  is  because  they  would  not ; 
for  it  is  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  that  every  one  who  has 
power  seeks  its  enlargement,  and,  in  times  more  favourable  to 
them,  they  have  attempted  such  things.     It  is  because  they 
could  not;  and  because,  power  to  effect  such  schemes  being 
manifestly   wanting,   the  desire   never   arises   in  their  minds. 
Nobody,  however,  will  deny  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  impede  and 
thwart  in  a  hundred  ways  the  operations  of  the  Commons,  and 
even  to  put  a  stop  to  the  business  of  government  altogether. 
They  have,  therefore,  much  power,  capable. of  being  mischiev-. 
ously  employed.     Our  security  against  their  so  employing  it  is, 
that  they  could  serve  no  purpose  by  doing  so,  except  that  of  de- 
stroying the  constitution ;  and,  of  success  in  such  a  design,  they 
well  know  that  they  have  no  chance.     Give  them  a  chance,  and 
you  will  soon  know  the  mischief  which  they  can  still  do.     Let 
the  time  ever  come,  when  by  the  exercise  of  their  powers  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  the  end  for  which  those  powers  were  given, 
the  king  may  hope  to  erect  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  the  peers 
to  establish  themselves  in  undivided  rule  as  an  aristocratical 
senate,  and  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  either  their  powers 
must  be  suspended,  or  the  government  cannot  be  carried  on. 
Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  during  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  he  who  does  not  carry  this  conviction  along  with  him  through 
the  whole  of  its  history,  will  never  form  a  rational  conception  of 
the  Revolution  in  any  of  its  stages,  much  less  as  a  whole. 

If  the  attempt  to  establish  a  government  of  two  chambers  on 
the  English  model,  had  been  made,  the  Upper  House  must  have 
been  formed  from  among  the  high  noblesse  and  clergy,  either 
by  the  king's  choice,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  privileged  orders 
themselves.  In  whichever  way  selected,  this  second  chamber 
would  have  been,  as  the  high  noblesse  and  the  high  clergy 
almost  universally  were,  inveterately  hostile  to  nearly  every 
necessary  reform,  and  (as  soon  as  they  saw  that  they  were  not 
about  to  have  absolute  control  over  the  legislature)  to  the  re- 
presentative system  itself.  Not  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
Revolution  would,  with  their  consent,  have  been  effected ;  and 
either  those  objects  must  have  been  renounced,  or  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  decide  which  chamber  should  turn  the 
other  out  of  doors,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  the  court  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  discredit  them  in 
the  public  mind,  and  would  have  availed  itself  of  the  authority 
Qfo^e  branch  of  the  legislature  to  rid  itself  for  everof  botlh 
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This  is  what  stamps  the. conduct  and  counsels  of  Mounier 
(whom  our  author  characterizes  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  in 
France),  of  Lally  Tolendal,  and  the  remainder  of  the  moderis 
(or  tnonarchiem,  as  they  were  afterwards  called),  with  absurdity  ; 
and  marks  them  as  altogether  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
crisis  which  they  had  aided  so  powerfully  in  bringing  on.  That 
the  intentions  oi  these  men  were  good,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but 
the  good  intentions  of  men,  who  not  only  give  the  most  un- 
seasonable and  ruinous  advice,  but  desert  their  post  and  aban- 
don their  country  because  that  advice  is  not  listened  to,  are  of 
little  use.  The  emigration  of  Mounier  and  Lally,  at  the  time 
when,  if  ever,  the  presence  of  wise  and  moderate  men  was  re- 
quired, admits  of  but  one  excuse;  and  that  is,  the  supposition 
that  they  were  conscious  of  being  deficient  in  all  the  qualities 
which  could  be  available  in  troubled  times,  and  felt  that  the 
moment  was  past  when  such  men  as  they  were,  could  act  a  part 
in  the  Revolution.* 

Our  author  next  pronounces  that  the  Assembly  erred,  by  not 
giving  sufficient  power  to  the  king.  He  gets  over  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  question  very  summarily.  It  wa-s  surely  very  fool- 
ish in  the  Assembly  to  waste  so  much  time  and  labour  in  anxious 
deliberation  on  points  which  our  author  settles  so  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  case  he  can 
always  make  out  against  them  ;  nothing  more  completely  satis- 
factory than  the  reasons  he  gives,  to  prove  them  always  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  chief  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  reader, 
is  one  of  astonishment,  that  a  set  of  persons  should  have  been 
found  so  perversely  blind  to  considerations  so  obviously  dicta- 
ted by  sound  policy  and  common  sense.  But  when  we  ex- 
amine the  original  authorities^  we  find  that  these  considerations 
were  no  tnore  unknown  or  unheeded  by  the  Assembly  than  by 
our  author  himself.  The  difference  in  point  of  knowledge  be- 
tween them  and  him  consisted  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  likewise 
knew  the  reasons  which  made  for  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  might  therefore  be  pardoned  if,  being  thus  burthened  with 
arguments  on  both  sides,  they  were  slower  to  decide,  and  some- 
times came  to  a  different  decision  from  that  which,  as  long  as 
we  confine  ourselves  to  owe,  appears  so  eminently  reasonable. 

— • — • [--   — -  ■ 

♦  We  are  aware  that  the  ostensible  motive  for  their  desertion  of  their 
duty,^  was  the  horrors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
mention  such  an  excuse  with  a  grave  face.  Without  doubt,  there  was 
enough  in  the  events  of  that  day  to  disgust  men,  such  as  they  were,  of 
feeling  and  humanity ;  but,  after  all,  what  could  become  of  a  nation  iu 
doubled  timesi  if  the  murder  of  two  Dersons  were  sufficient  to  fright^a 
Cwy  weU-ioeaiiiag  and  ^rtuQUi  m»  "    "'^•^t  > 
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The   point  which  sir  Walter  Scott   so  quietly  dlspOfeeii  rf 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  of  their  ftitttatioh.    There  id  tto 
denying,  that  the  king,  or  \*hoeter  else  is  placed  at  the  head  dl* 
the  executive,  ought  to  hslve  more  power  than  the  ConstUuetii 
Assembly  gave  him.     And  most  of  the  popular  leaders  felt  this 
strongly  enough  ;  all,  after  a  very  short  expetienoe  of  the  tjdtt- 
stitution  they  had  framed.  In  truth,  the  executive  had  not  power 
enough  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  to  preteiit,  in  many 
places,  the  most  worthless  part  of  the  population^  often  heetded 
and   organised   by   professional  robbers,   from   ^tailing  tfaeiii- 
selves  of  the  universal  relaxation  of  restraint,  and  perpetratiiiig 
the  most  horrid  enormities.     The  popular  party  knew  all  this  5 
but  they  knew  also,  that  every  atom  of  power  which  thejr 
gave  to  the  executive  over  the  military,  through  whom  alone 
these  disorders   could  have  been  suppressed,  woiild  be  eiA- 
ployed  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  put  down   the 
Revolution  and  restore  absolute  monarchy.     It  was  this  con- 
viction, strong  from  the  first,  and  continually  gaining  dtreng;th 
by  the  conduct  of  the  court  from  1789  to  1792,  which  flnftlly 
brought  on,  and  rendered  irfaperatitely  necessary,  the  subyer- 
slon  of  the  throne.     And  it  is  this  conviction  which  induced 
even  d'Escherny,  a  writer  who  regards  the  republiceind  With 
horror,  and   eafls  the  constitution  of  1791   un  spteme  MOH* 
strueux,  to  declare,  that  the  day  of  the  lOth  of  AugUdt  de- 
cided whether  France  should  be  governed  by  an  absolute  king^ 
or  by  demagogues,  meaning  the  republiijan  leaders.* 

"Avftnt  d'avoir  une  monarchic  cohstitutionnelle/'  says  M. 
Bailleuljf  "  il  fallait  vaincre  les  hoiiimes  piiissans  qui  n'eft 
voulaient  pas.     Lies   erreurs  viennent    de  c«  qu'on   confottd 

■  -  ■  ■'  —  -  -      "•'•"'_■ 

*  D'Escherny,  PMlosophh  de  ta  PoHtioue,  qdoted  jtt  great  lerigth  iri  tbe 
Appendix  to  the  sfecond  volume  Of  the  M&ffioirg  of  Madame  Ctimpdk.  For 
the  strongest  and  most  distinct  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  what  appears 
the  unnecessary  limitation  of  the  king's  power  was  not  occasioned  6y  a^v 
fanaticism  of  democracy,  orbigottedattachmenttosystem,  but  byreal  dread 
of  the  use  to  which  that  pOwer  woiild  be  converted,  vide  Madame  de  l^tfl^, 
[vol.  i.  pp.  310,  318],  who,  being  of  the  party  of  Mbnnlfe*-,  afid  a  pferfett 
idolator  of  the  British  codstitution,  cannot  be  here  suspected  of  jiartialit^. 
Ferri^ret  is^  if  possible,  still  more  positive  on  the  same  polot ;  [fiee  vol.  i^ 
368, 391,  ii.  236-7,  481],  passages  which,  although  written  by  a  royalist,  and 
one  who  not  only  perceives  but  exaggerates  the  faults  of  the  constitiition 
of  1791,  contain  the  most  entire  tern  honorable  vindication  of  the  atithdrs 
of  that  constitution,  which  has  ever  appeared;  The  same  aittltor  9M, 
that  the  constitutional  party  were,  perhaps,  more  deeply  impressed  toaat 
even  the  royalists^  with  the  necessity  of  giving  efficiency  to  the  exeeutlfse^' 
at  well  as  more  sincerely  attached  to  the  person  of  t)ie  kiii^><^Vol.  iii.  tS; 

t  Eaamim  CriUqfue  de  I'OuvrMg'e  Poithume  de  Madame  de  Stdti,  fiibf 
partie,  chap.  ix. 
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tOQJouTS  les  institutions  avec  les  combats  qu^il  Fallait  livrer  pour 
les  obtenir."  This  is  a  truth  vrhich,  an  applied  to  the  French 
Revolution,  our  author  cannttt  or  i)%ill  not  see.  In  reading  him, 
nobody  would  ever  guess,  that  France  had  for  the  time  no 
choice  but  between  an  absolute  monarchy  and  a  republic.  Of 
the  first  we  should  never  learn  from  him  that  there  was  the 
least  danger ;  and  to  the  latter,  France  according  to  him  was 
only  brought  by  the  criminal  recklessness  of  a  set  of  hair- 
brained  enthusiasts,  wild  in  their  ends  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  their  means,  who  were  willing  to  let  murder  and 
rapine  loose  upon  society,  to  deluge  their  country  with  blood- 
shed^ and  stain  their  consciences  with  guilt,  for  the  mere 
diSbrence  between  monarchical  and  republican  forms. 

"M'est-il  pas  bien  ^tranjje  de  voir,"  says  M.  Bailleul,*  "  et 
ceux  qui  prennent  le  titre  d'historiens,  et  ceux  qui  pretendent 
faire  de  la  morale  sur  la  revolution,  en  saisir  Tesprit,  comme 
Madame  de  Sta'el,"  and  we  will  add,  like  sir  Walter  Scott, 
'*  faire  une  abstraction  entiere  et  complete  de  Pattaque,  ne 
s'occuper  que  de  ceux  contre  qui  elle  est  dirigee,  signaler 
comme  des  forfaits,  non  seulement  les  coups  que  par  erreur  ou 
par  esprit  de  vertige,  ils  se  sont  port^s  entr'eux,  mais  appeler 
dtirtout  crimes,  forfaits,  les  combats  quails  ont  livres  auxennemis 
de  la  patrie  ?"  This  sentence  might  be  imagined  to  have  been 
written  on  purpose  to  describe  the  work  before  us.  Our  author 
systematically  **  makes  abstraction  of  the  attack,"  and  treats  the 
defence  as  a  premeditated  and  unprovoked  aggression.  This  it 
is  to  start  with  false  ideas,  and  read  just  enougn  to  be  confirmed 
in  them — not  enough  to  correct  them. 

Burke  has  asserted,  in  one  of  his  rhapsodies  against  the 
French  Revolution,  that,  from  the  day  when  the  Etats  G6n6raux 
assembled  at  Versailles,  despotism  was  no  more.  We  will  not 
take  this  assertion  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  meant ;  for,  in 
that  sense,  nothing  was  ever  thrown  out  even  by  that  author 
in  his  itrildest  moments,  more  glaringly  absurd.  But  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  perfectly  well  founded ;  that  despotism,  and 
the  National  Assembly,  could  not  subsist  together ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  one  necessarily  implied  the  subversion  of 
the  other.  The  popular  party  were  thoroughly  aware  of  this. 
So  were  the  royalists.  They  knew  that,  not  indeed  when  the 
Assembly  met,  but  as  soon  as  it  shewed  itself  firmly  determined 
that  France  should  be  free,  she  was  free,  and  could  not  be  again 
enslaved  while  the  Assembly  remained,  to  guard  and  consolidate 
ber  freedom.     Accordingly,  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
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entered  into  all  their  plans  ;  and  they  never,  for  a  single  moment, 
ceased  plotting  to  accomplish  it.  We  agree  with  Burke,  that 
the  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  or  justifiable,  was 
terminated  when  the  Assembly  met.  From  that  time  the  struggle 
was  not  for  a  revolution,  but  against  a  counter-revolution.  To 
the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  such  a  calamity,  and  to  the 
precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  gu^rd  against  it, 
ought  really  to  be  ascribed  all  those  proceedings,  both  of  the  con- 
stitutionahsts  and  of  the  Gironde,  which,  in  the  former  party, 
our  author  imputes  to  the  desire  of  reducing  the  royal  authority 
to  a  name ;  in  the  latter,  to  a  fanatical  hatred  even  of  the  name. 

Could  the  revolutionists  forget  that  the  attempt  to  put  down 
the  Revolution  had  once  been  made,  and  had  failed  only  because 
the  military  had  remembered  that  they  were  citizens  before 
they  were  soldiers  ?  We  allude  to  the  events  which  preceded 
the  insurrection  of  Paris  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  are  ignorant,  that  in  July  1789, 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  only  sat  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  had  done  nothing,  as  yet,  of  what  our  author  deems 
blameable  in  its  proceedings ;  when  his  friends  Lally  and 
Mounier  were  still  predominant  in  its  counsels ;  when  it  had 
scarcely  begun  to  occupy  itself  with  the  reform  of  abuses,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  and  had,  only  had  time  to 
shew  that  it  would  not  resign  the  entire  power  of  legislation  to 
the  privileged  classes,  by  giving  to  each  order  a  separate  voice ; 
so  early  as  this,  troops  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
marched  upon  Paris ;  a  large  force,  under  an  avowed  anti- 
revolutionist,  was  encamped  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
artillery  was  moved  upon  that  city  and  upon  Versailles,  sufficient 
for  a  siege.  At  this  juncture,  Necker,  and  all  the  ministers 
not  decidedly  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things,  received  an 
abrupt  dismissal,  and  Necker  was  banished  from  France.  They 
were  succeeded  by  men  notoriously  inimical  to  the  Revolution  ; 
men  odious  to  the  people,  some  of  them  for  their  personal  cor- 
ruption, all  for  their  political  views,  and  every  thing  seemed 
prepared  for  dissolving  the  Assembly  and  crushing  resistance 
by  force  of  arms.  That  this  purpose  was  really  entertained, 
none  but  the  most  prejudiced  and  dishonest  even  among  the 
royahst  writers  have  hitherto  been  bold  enough  to  deny.  The 
king  in  person,  at  the  famous  seance  royale,  had  threatened  the 
Assembly  with  dissolution  if  it  did,  what  it  had  nevertheless 
done.*        The  courtiers  themselves  made  no  secret  of  what 

*  His  words  were,  **  seul  je  ferai  le  bien  de  mes  peuples  j  seul  je  me 
consid^r^rai  comme  leur  veritable  repr^sentant  3  et  connaissant  vos  cahiersi 
^c.  &c«— See  the  Mimoir^s  de  BaiUy^  vol,  i.  p.  213, 
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was  intended :  with  their  accustomed  fool-hardiness,  they  openly 
triumphed  in  the  approaching  humiliation  of  the  popular  party, 
and  punishment  oi  its  leaders  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  known  to  many 
now  living,  that  several  members  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse, 
who  had  relatives  or  friends  connected  with  the  court,  were 
warned  by  them*  to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely  flight,  from 
the  death  or  captivity  which  was  in  store  for  them.  At  this 
crisis  the  people  rose  in  arms,  organized  the  burgher-militia 
afterwards  called  the  National  Guard,  were  joined  by  a  portion 
of  the  military,  took  the  Bastille,  and  reduced  the  court  to  the 
necessity  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  execution  of  its  criminal 
design.  Now  let  us  hear  our  author  speculate,  and  conjecture, 
and  calculate,  probabilities,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  and  well- 
established  facts  above  related. 

'  The  successful  party  may  always  cast  on  the  loser  the  blame  of 
commencing  the  brawl,  as  tlie  wolf  punished  the  lamb  for  troubling 
the  course  of  the  water,  though  he  drank  lowest  down  the  stream. 
But  when  we  find  one  party  completely  prepared,  and  ready  for  action, 
forming  plans  boldly,  and  executing  them  skilfully,  and  observe  the 
other  uncertain  and  unprovided,  betraying  all  the  imbecility  of  surprise 
and  indecision,  we  must  necessarily  believe  the  attack  was  premeditated 
on  the  one  side,  and  unexpected  on  the  other.  The  abandonment  of 
thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  were 
surrendered  without  the  slightest  resistance,  though  three  Swiss  regi- 
ments lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elysees )  the  totally  unprovided 
state  of  the  Bastille,  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  Swiss  and 
Invalids,  and  without  provisions  even  for  that  small  number ;  the 
absolute  inaction  of  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  who— without  entangling 
his  trcK)ps  in  the  narrow  steeets,  which  was  pleaded  as  his  excuse- 
might,  by  marching  along  the  Boulevards,  a  passage  so  well  calculated 
for  the  manoeuvres  of  regular  troops,  have  relieved  the  siege  of  that 
fortress }  and  finally,  that  general's  bloodless  retreat  from  Paris — 
shew  that  the  king  had,  under  all  these  circumstances,  not  only  adopted 
no  measures  of  a  hostile  character,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
issued  such  orders  as  prevented  his  officers  from  repelling  force  by 
force.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  scheme  of  assembling 
the  troops  round  Paris  was  one  of  those  half-measures,  to  which, 
with  great  political  weakness,  Louis  resorted  more  than  once — an 
attempt  to  intimidate  by  the  demonstration  of  force,  which  he  was 
previously  resolved  not  to  use.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  163—5. 

And  accordingly,  the  insurrection  is  ascribed  to  "dark 
intrigues,"  which  nad  been  long  formed  by  the  Republican  and 
Jacobin  parties  for  the  subversion  of  the  throne.  Thus  far  sir 
Walter  Scott,     Now  hear  the  marquis  de  Ferrieres;  liimself  a 

■^^  !>■■  I         m  •         I.I.  .  I  I  I"  .I.-" '  -- 

^  Ferriferei  rUq  attest?  tl^e  fact,  vol,  I.  p.  123. 
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member  of  the  As&embly,  a  deputy  of  the  nobl^ssei  who  always 
voted  with  the  noblesse,  and  who  is  s6  far  from  being  a  revc^Hf 
tionist,  that  there  are  few  of  the  revolutionists  to  whom  he  will 
allow  the  common  merit  of  sincerely  desiring  the  public  good  i-^n- 
"  Trente  regimens,"  says  he,  *'  raarchaient  sur  Paris.  Le  pte^ 
texte  etait  la  tranquillite  publique )  I'objet  r^el^  la  dissolution 
des  etats  [vol.  i.  p*  71]  ;"  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
from  which  we  shall  quote  only  what  follows.  The  cirdunir 
stances  which  it  relates  took  place  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Bastille  was  taken^  and  are  the  more  memorable  from  the 
allusion  made  to  them  the  next  day  by  Mirabeau>  in  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  apostrophe  recorded  in  history. 

^*  La  cour  i6tait  resolue  d'agir  dette  mdm6  nuk»  Les  regi- 
mens de  Royal- AUemand  et  de  Royal-Etranger  avaient  re§ii 
ordre  de  prendre  les  armes.  Les  hussards  etaient  portes  sur 
la  place  du  chateau  ;  les  gardes-^du-corps  occiipaient  les  cours, 
A  ces  preparatifs  menagans  la  cour  joignit  un  air  de  fStCj  qui> 
dans  la  cirdonstance,  snoutait  I'itisulte  1  la  cruaut^.  Le  oomte 
d'Artois,  les  Polignac,  Mesdames,  Madatae,  et  Madame  d'ArtoiSi 
fie  irendirent  sur  la  terrasse  dd  Tofangerie.  On  fit  jouef  la 
musique  des  deux  regimens.     Les  soldats,  au^qiiels  ori  n'avait 

)3as  epargn6  le  vin,  form^rent  des  dahses :  uiie  joie  itiso- 
ente  et  brutale  ^clatait  de  toutes  patts :  tine  ttoupe  de 
femmes,  de  courtisans,  d'hommes  vetldus  au  despotisme,  re- 
gardaient  cet  etrange  spectacle  d*un  gbiI  salisfait,  et  Tanimaient 
par  leurs  applaudissemens.  'telle  etait  la  legerete,  ou  plutot 
rimmoralite  de  ces  hommes>  qu^  assures,  a  ce  qu'ils  croyaienti 
du  suco^s,  ils  se  livraient  h  un  insultant  triomphe.  L'as-^ 
sembl^e  riationale  ofFrait  un  aspect  bien  different,  un  calme 
majestueux,  utie  contenance  ferme^  uhe  activity  sage  et  tran- 
quille,  tout  antioh^ait  les  gtands  desseltis  dont  elle  6tait  occitp^ei 
et  le  danger  de  la  chose  publique.  Ce  n'etait  pbirit  ignbt-^ttce 
des  desseins  de  la  cour.  L'assembl6e  savait  qu'  aU  moment 
mime  de  tattaque  de  i^arU,  les  t*6gimeils  de  Royil-Etratiger  et 
les  hussards  devaient  environner  la  salle  des  ^tats-generaiiXi 
enlever  les  deputes  que  leur  zele  et  leur  patriotisme  ayoie^i 
designes  pour  victimes,  et  en  cas  ds  resistance  emplojfer  h  foref* 
Elle  savait  que  le  roi  devait  venir  le  lendemEun  faire  accepter  \% 
declaration  du  23  Juin,  et  dissoudre  fassemblee;  qi|e  deja  plus 
de  quarante  mille  exemplaires  de  cette  declaration  etaient 
envoy6s  aux  intendans  et  aux  subdelegues,  avec  ordre  de  les 
pubher,  et  de  Tafficher  dans  toute  i*etendue  du  royaume.*^*-* 
Vol.i.  p.  lliO. 
Is  this  sufficient  ?      We  are  curious  to  kaow  what  more 
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nnfexceptiottflUt  eridenGe  oUr  author  oaii  detnand.     N6  doubt  ht 
diabalitvea  Ferridfte^^though  he  too  can  quote  Ferri^res  whah 
it  answi^rs  his  pui^peee*      No  doubt   he  disbelieves  Madame 
da  Btael  ;*  he  disbelieves  Bailly  ;t  he  disbelieves  DumourieA 
/MHi  writer  to  Whom,  oq  other  ocoasioos^  he  gives  even  more 
oliedit  than  is  due»  and  who  informs  us,  that,  even  at  Cher- 
beurg)  the  royiklists  were  exulting  in  their  anticipated  victory^ 
and  triumphing  in  the  thought  that  the  minority  of  the  noblesse 
were,  perhaps,  already  in  the  Bastille.;}:     But  we  will  make 
free  to  inquire^  does  h6  disbelieve  two  persons,  who  ought  to 
know  whether  the  design  existed  or  not ;  viz    the  person  who 
planned  it,  and  the  person  who  was  to  havis  executed  it->->»th« 
minister  Breteuil^  and  the  minister  and  commander  of  the  troops» 
the  Marechal  da  BiDglie  himself?    The  former  boasted,  both 
subsequently  and  at  tne  time,  not  only  of  the  cbnspiraoy,  but 
of  what  wete  to  have  been  its  sanguinary  oonsequences  ;  and 
named  several  of  the  very  men  who  were  marked  out  to  pay 
with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  having  wished  their  country  to 
be  free.     As  for  Broglie,  the  letter  is  extant  in  which  he  offered 
himself  to  be  the  wretched  instrument  in  the  perpetration  of 
erimes^  Compared  with  whioh  those  of  the  butcher  of  Porlier 
and  Lacy  are  ibnocence  itself.    **  Avec  cincjuante  mille  hommes," 
says  he,  "  je  me  chflUrgerais  volontiers  de  dissiper  tous  ces  beaux 
esprits  qui  calculent  sur  leurs  pretentions,  et  cette  foule  d'im- 
beoilles  qui    ecoutent,   applaudissent,   et  encouragent.      Une 
salve  de  canons,  ou  une  decharge  de  coups  de  fusils,  aurait 
bient6t  disperse  ces   argumentateurs,   et  remis   la   puissance 
absolue  qui  s'^teint^  a  la  place  de  cet  esprit  republicain  qui  se 
fonhe/'     See    the   Correspondence    published    at    Paris    and 
London  in  1 789,  and  never  disavowed ;  or  the  History,  by  the 
abbe  de  Montgaillard.^     We  shall  now  adopt  the  words  of  the 
latter  authon     '' Lorsque  le  mar6chai  de  Broglie  eut  pris   le 
commandement  des  troupes  destinees  k  dissoudre  I'assemblee 
dee  ^tats'-g^neraux,  le  Baron  de  Breteuil,  qu'on  pouvait  con- 
8id6rer  en  quelaue  sorte,  comme  premier  minis tre,  par  Tinfluence 
s^ns  bornes  qu  il  exergait  sur  Tesprit  de  la  reine  et  sur  celui  du 
roi  I  le  baron  de  Breteuil  disait,  portes  ouvertes ;  *  Au  surplus, 
$Hl  imt  MdzT  Paris^  on  br&lera  Paris,  et  ton  dScimera  ses 
hahlttfra :  aux  grands  maux,  les  grands  remfedes.'     On  r6p^te 

mot  pout  mot  ce  qu'on  a  entendu  dire  au  baron  de  Breteuil  en 

■1  ■       ■  —  t  .         ■ 

*  Cobsid^rations  sur  Is  Resolution  Fran^aise,  vol.  i.  231-2. 
t  M^moires  de  Bailly,  vol.  I.  191,  299,  3J3,  342,  361,  391-2.      Some  of 
these  passages  prove  more,  others  less,  but  all  are  important, 
t  M^niolres  d^  Dumourieg,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
§  Vol.  ii.  pp.  63-4. 
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1794,  ce  dont  il  se  glorifiait  encore  k  cette  6poque.*  .  .*  On 
tient  egalement  de  ce  ininistre,  que  le  due  d'Orfeans,  le  marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  le  comte  de  Mirabeau,  Tabb^  Si^yes,  Barnave, 
Chapelier,  Lally-Tolendal,  Mounier,  et  huit  ou  dix  autres 
membres  de  Tassembl^e  nationale  etaient  designes  comma 
victimes  imperieuseraent  reclamees  par  le  salut  du  trfine  et  de 
Tetat.  Une  compagnie  de  canonniers  avait  6te  casernfee  aux 
^curies  de  la  reine,  et  Ton  ne  cachait  pas  que  cette  compagnie 
etait  destinee  ^  mitrailler  Tassembl^e.  f 

Let  no  man  wonder  that  Mounier  and  Lally,  men  whose  love 
of  freedom  was  sufficiently  lukewarm  to  suit  even  sir  Walter 
Scott,  were  doomed  to  perish  on  the  same  scaffi)ld  with  Barnave 
and  Mirabeau.  To  have  desired  the  liberty  of  France  was  an 
offence  which  nothing  could  redeem.  By  being  more  scrupu- 
lous, more  moderate,  a  less  envenomed  opponent  than  the  rest, 
all  which  was  ever  gained  was,  to  be  more  bitterly  detested. 
An  enemy  always  hates  those  most  whom  he  most  fears ;  u 
criminal  ever  most  abhors  those  among  his  pursuers  whom  he 
believes  to  be  most  inflexibly  virtuous. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  heap  up  quotations  in  order  to  convince 
a  writer  who,  by  an  elaborate  argument,  concludes  that  it  is 
most  likely  a  thing  is  white,  when  every  credible  person  who 
has  seen  it  assures  him  that  it  is  black.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  [quoting  one  passage  more ;  it  is  from  Lacretelle ;  an 
author  whose  principles  are  those  of  the  most  decided  royaJism^ 
and  who  has  written  a  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
a  spirit  generally  as  unfair  as  that  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  but 
who,  on  this  occasion,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  truth  : — 

"  Le  chateau  etait  rempli  de  generaux,  de  colonels,  d'aides- 
de-camp  qui  revenaient  essoufles  de  leurs  courses  insignifiantes. 
Tout  presentait  h,  la  fois  un  air  de  myst^re  et  de  confiance.  Le 
roi  seul  laissait  lire  sur  son  visage  la  perplexite  de  son 
esprit.  La  reine  semblait  jouir  avec  orgueil  de  la  pens6e 
qn'  elle  seule  dirigeait  toute  cette  noblesse  armee  pour  la  defense 

,  I     ■■■■■     I    ^^i^lM^M^^^^  ■— -■     ■  II  ■  l»  I    ■^■^».— ^^^■^-a ^i^^-^^^^—    ■  I         ■»         ■^^^^^^^I.^W^^^^^W— ^^■^^■^■^—^a^-— ^W^—^^^^^^— ^—i^M^^M^I^— ^ 

*  *'  Et  dix  ans  plus  tard,"  the  authof  indignantly  adds,  "  ce  despote  de' 
la  vieille  roche  (suivant  son  expression  favorite),  ^tait  dans  les  antichambre^ 
de  Cambac^rfes,  et  recevait  de  Napoleon  une  pension  de  douze  mille  francs 
sur  sa  cassette  !"  Tliere  would  he  naatter  enough  for  indignation  here,  if 
it  were  rational  to  be  angry  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  merely  follow- 
ing their  nature.  Any  act  of  baseness  is  credible  in  a  royalist  of  1789. 
The  court  of  Napoleon  was  thronged  with  imig'ris  of  the  14th  of  July: 
It  was  the  despotism  which  they  had  valued,  not  the  despot.  No  one 
licked  the  dust  before  the  parvenu  emperor  with  greater  gusto  than  the 
abbe  Maury,  than  whom  a  more  unprincipled  intrigant  never  sold  bi9 
conscience  for  gain. 

t  Histolro  dQ  France  depuU  1^  ftn  du  rfegn«  d«  LouU  XVI,  yqI,  il, 
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du  tr6ne.  Sa  figure  etait  empreinte  d'une  majeste  nouvelle. 
Les  adorateurs  de  la  cour  lui  faisaient  oublier  les  aveugles  et: 
atroces  maledictions  du  peuple.  II  rCitait  plus  douteux  pour 
personne  qu'un  coup  (Tetat  ne  dut  etre  frappL  Quelles  en  de- 
vaient  6tre  la  force  et  Tetendue?  Les  memoires  de  ce  temps  : 
sont  si  steriles  et  si  rares,  qu'ils  fournissent  peu  de  moyen 
d'eclaircir  ce  myst^re.  Ce  qu'  il  y  a  de  certain,  c'est  que  la 
reine,  ni  le  comte  d'Artois,  n'avaient  ni  congu  ni  presente  des 
projets  sev^res  et  cruels,  qui,  fort  61oignes  de  leurs  propres 

fenchans,  auraient  fait  une  violence  intol6i*able  au  coeur  du  roi. 
1  s'*agissait,  si  j'en  crois  et  la  vraisemblance  et  les  renseigne- 
mens  particuliers  qu'il  m'a  ete  possible  de  recueillir,  de  faire. 
respecter  la  declaration  du  23  Juin  dans  toute  son  etendue,  d'y 
aj outer  encore  quelques  clauses  satisfaisantes  pour  le  parti 
populaire,  et  de  dissoudre  Vassemblte,.  si  elle  persistait  a  vouloir, 
i  elle  seule,  determiner  la  constitution  du  royaume/' — Vol.  i. 
pp.  68-9. 

This  is  the  testimony  which  sir  Walter  Scott  would  refute 
by  a  ratiocination :  and  what  a  ratiocination !  Nothing  can. 
be  more  engaging  than  the  amiable  simplicity  which  it 
betokens,  if  the  author  is  himself  persuaded  by  his  own 
reasoning..  That  want  of  preparation,  or  rather  of  means 
adequate  to  the  intended  purpose,  which  was  really  owing  to^ 
blind,  besotted,  headlong  confidence,  imagining  that  the  troops, 
had  only  to  show  themselves  and  all  would  be  quiet,  he,  good 
man,  esteems  a  demonstrative  proof  that  no  violence  was 
intended !  Truly  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  unprepared, 
when,  on  the  very  day  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  at  the  very 
instant  when  a  deputation  of  the  Assembly  was  waiting  upon 
the  king,  to  represent  to  him  the  state  of  Paris,  and  express 
their  alarms ;  "  Tintendant  de  Paris  etait  dans  la  chambre,  en 
bottes  et  le  fouet  a  la  main,  assurant  que  tout  etait  tranquille  ;**** 
when,  "  le  soir  m£me  du  14  Juillet,  on  regardait  a  Versailles  dans 
les  cercles  des  femmes  a-la-mode  et  des  petits-maitres,  tons  les 
avis  que  Ton  recevait  de  Paris  comme  autant  de  fables;  h.  les 
entendre^  il  ne  s'agissait  que  de  quelques. miserables,  dont  la 
marechauss^e  ferait  justice.^f 

Hear  Ferri^res  again: — "La  cour,  habitu6e  h  voir  Paris 
trembler  s6us  un  lieutenant  de  police,  et  sous  une  garde  de 

*  Toulongeon,  i,  17>  18.  The  vicomte  de  Toulongeon  was  himself  a 
distin^ished  member  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  and  his  History  is 
equal  in  authority  to  the  memoirs  of  an  eye  witness.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  instructive  and  most  philosophical  work  of  its  class. 

t  LftvAli^ei  |{ii|o$r9  ^%  Faction)  d«  1ft  {l^voluUon  Fr^nvaUci  vol  i. 


htttt  oetits  hoinmeB  k  aheVaU  ne  Boup^onna  pas  mdme  tiai 
r^Bistanoe.  EUe  ne  pr6vit  rien,  ne  caloula  nen^  il«  adagCA 
pas  m^mft  k  B'^asture)*  cieB  sdldatt  dont  elle  voulait  faire  rintUui 
mttit  de  Be^  dcBseins/^  [toI.  i«  p.  75.]  And  again,  Speaking  of 
the  miniBtefB,  **  tU  regardaient  la  Bituation  de  Pam  Mmam 
reffet  d'une  ^meUte  passagire  )  ilB  ne  doutaidnt  pfeig  qu'  k  VB,f* 
ptoche  d^B  iroupeB  le  peupie  tremblaiit  ne  Be  disperB&t,  qu^  let 
chefs  consiern^B  ne  vinBBedt  implorer  la  d^inenoe  du  monarque^ 
[p»  116].  He  eren  intimated  a  suspicion  that  ther  allowed  the 
inBurrection  to  prOoeed)  ih  order  that  they  mighi  naire  a  better 
excuse  for  the  rigorous  measures  which  they  had  previously 
reeolved  upbn  [p.  US],* 

No  wonder  tnat  the  king  had  hot  giten  the  n^eessary  ordetii 
whra  he  was  kept  in  such  profound  ign^»rance  of  what  wae 
passing,  that  he  did  not  even  ktiow  of  the  insurreotion,  and  the 
oapture  of  the  Bastille,  until  the  duo  de  LiancoUrt,  a  member 
of  the  popular  party  in  the  Assembly,  who  had  accesB  to  him 
by  office,  as  grand  master  of  his  wardrobe,  awakened  him  in 
the  night>  and  apprised  him  of  those  events  whioh  his  C9um 
sellers  had  till  then  concealed  from  him  i—^"  Mais,  dit  le  roi, 
apr^s  un  silence,  c'est  une  rfevolte»^-*Sire,  c'est  une  Revolution»'*t 

Our  readers  must  exouse  us  for  dwelling  a  little  longer  on 
this  great  eera  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution*  If  the  events 
themselveB  are  important,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here 
treated  is  no  less  curious,  as  a  specimen  of  the  book.  We  are 
presented  with  a  lecture,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  morality^  on  the 
duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  Louis  in  this  great  emer- 
gency* We  are  told,  that  he  ought  to  have  marched  into  Paris 
at  the  head  of  hie  guards,  and  put  down  the  insurrection  by  the 
strong  hatld  of  poWer  :  his  life  itself  was  not  too  much  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  performance  of  this  sacred  obligation,  so  ex*- 
alted  is  eir  Walter  Scott's  idea  of  the  duties  of  kings;  but»  when 


t    n 


^  Montgaillard  [vol.  ii.  p.  82]  confirms  the  assertion. 

f  Toulongeon,  i.  78,  Slc.  &c.  The  cause  of  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
the  b&ro|i  d6  Be^enval  is  thus  st^ti^d  by  Mohtg:£killara,  on  th^  authority  ot 
the  tnitiidter  Breteuil,  as  before  f  he  baron  de  Bezenval  faisait  aeherer 
des  bains  oix  toutes  les  recherches  du  hixe  avaient  ^t^  prodi^^^es  $  il  craif* 
nftit  Ifeur  devastation,  et  cfe  favori^  «i  bra^e  k  Versailles,  donna  aUx  Iroupes 
plac^ei  sous  ses  ordfes  Pordre  de  battre  en  retraite^  qmlque  te  roi  lut  e^t 
formeltemeM  present  d*avan'cer,  caUte  qui  cotiU,  M.  de  Breteull  d*fejc- 
primait  publiqUeinehl  die  la  sorle  suf  cette  particularity,  pendant  son  s^Jour 
a  Londre8.*'-^vol.  ii.  p;  81.  I'he  reader  will  recollect,  that  froni  this 
inaction  cif  Bezenval,  sir  Walter  Sbott  conc^ludeft^  hot  only  that  Louis  had 
mt  brdered  him  to  attack  Paris,  but  that  he  had  eapre^slw  ordered  him  not 
even  to  repel  force  by  force.  No  wonder  j  oUr  author's  Knowledge  of  the 
events  of  this  daf  being  chiefly  derived  from  Xha  Memoirs  of  th^  veridical 
baron  de  BezenVal  himself. 
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the  I'evpU  wai  quelled,  our  author  is  pleased  to  say  that  Louii 
Ifrould  have  been  infinitely  criminal,  if  he  had  n^t  given  to  hit 
subjectk  a  National  representation.  This  is  excellent  advieej  and 
admirably*  no  doubt,  the  latter  part  of  it  would  have  betltl  ob» 
servedi  if  the  enterprise  had  succeeded;  but  we  could  have  sug-^ 
gested  something  which  would  have  been  still  better,  viz.  not  to 
attempt  to  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  national  representation 
whieh  they  already  possessed.  This  would  have  been  less 
grand  ;  it  would  not  nave  called  upon  the  monarch  (br  any  ex- 
posure of  his  life ;  but  it  would  have  prevented  the  insUrrtotioti» 
To  tell  us  that  Louis  ought  to  have  put  down  the  tumults  and 
to  have  renounced  despotism^  when  if  he  had  renounced  despot- 
ism there  would  have  been  no  tumults  to  put  dowU}  in  a  v^ry 
pleasant  way  of  begging  the  Question  against  the  people^  Othetr 
persons  besides  kings  would  have  reason  to  be  thankful  fbr  a 
similai'  lesson  of  morality.  You  rob  a  man  of  his  watch  :  the 
man  discovering  the  theft,  seizes  you  by  the  collar,  and  insists 
upon  your  giving  back  the  stolen  property  :  at  this  juncture  sir 
Walter  Scott  comes  up,  and  lectures  you  as  follows : — Knock 
down  the  insolent  aggressor :  when  you  have  done  this,  I  shall 
then  hold  you  infinitely  criminal,  if  you  do  not  restore  to  him  his 
watch ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  gladly  assist  you  in  chastis- 
ing him,  his  violence  deserves  it ! 

We  must  not  pass  unnoticed  another  characteristic  trait  in 
our  author^s  narrative  of  these  transactions.  When  the  soldiers* 
who  were  intended  to  overawe  Paris,  fraternized  with  the  people^ 
and  refused  to  fire  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  he  can  And  no 
means  of  accounting  for  conduct  so  extremely  un-militarV,  ex- 
cept the  influence  of  debauchervk  "  They  were  plied,  says 
he,  ^^with  those  temptations  which  are  most  powerful  with 
Soldiers— wine,  women,  and  money,  were  supplied  in  abundance — 
and  it  was  amidst  debauchery  and  undiscipline  that  the  French 
army  renounced  their  loyalty,  which  used  to  be  even  too  much 
the  god  of  their  idolatry,  and  which  was  now  destroyed  like  the 
temple  of  Pefsepolis,  amidst  the  vapours  of  wine>  and  at  the 
instigation  of  courtezans." — Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

Does  not  sir  W^alter  Scott  richly  deserve  the  pointed  sar- 
casm of  Madame  de  Stael,  upon  the  royalist  party  :  "  Un  des 
grands  malheurs  de  ceux  que  vivent  dans  les  cours,  c'est  de  ne 
pouvoir  se  faire  une  id6e  de  ce  que  c'est  qu'une  nation"* 
Once  more,  does  our  author  really  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  public  spirit  or  patriotism,  or  if  these  expressions 
do  not  please    him,    sincere    enthusiasm?      The    alternative 
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was  that  of  being  slaves  or  freemen,  of  enslaving  their 
countrymen  or  helping  them  to  be  free;  and  he  can  find 
no  more  creditable  motive  for  preferring  freedom,  than  wine, 
women,  and  money  !  If  sir  Walter  Scott  had  one  tenth  part  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  Revolution,  as  an  author  who  writes  its 
history  ought  to  have,  he  would  have  known  that  the  senti- 
ments which,  according  to  him,  it  required  debauchery  to  ex- 
cite in  the.  regiments  assembled  at  the  metropolis,  were  shared 
by  the  mihtary  without  the  aid  of  debauchery,  all  over  France. 
Let  him  read,  for  example,  the  address  of  the  garrison  of  Stras- 
bourg to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  16th  October,  1789, 
a  perfect  model  of  propriety  and  good  taste  :  *  let  him  read  in' 
Dumouriez's  Memoirs  t  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of  Cher- 
bourg; let  him  read  in  Bouille's  Memoirs,  it  or  in  Soulavie's 
Annals  of  Louis  XVL,  or  in  the  Life  of  Malesherbes,  §  the  re- 
fusal of  the  troops  in  Dauphine,  even  before  the  Revolution, 
to  act  against  the  people  :  ||  let  him  read  in  the  "  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberte,"  numerous  instances 
of  the  most  sublime  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  in  these 
yery  gardes-f ran faises  whom  he  has  so  unjustly  inculpated,  and 
he  will  then  see  whether  these  were  men  who  needed  the 
"vapours  of  wine"  and  the  "instigation  of  courtezans,"  to 
impel  them  to  act  as  citizens  and  freemen  ought. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  detained  our  readers  so  long 
on  the  first  and  greatest  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Where,  from 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  much  must  necessarily  be  left 
undone,  it  is  better  to  establish  one  important  point  thoroughly, 
than  a  hundred  imperfectly.  If  the  reader  is  now  convinced/ 
that  sir  Walter  Scott  has  altogether  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented that  event  upon  which  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Revolution  turns  (and  if  he  is  not,  we  utterly  despair  of 
making  any  impression  upon  him),  he  will  be  willing  to  believe 
without  much  further  proof,  that  the  other  great  events  of  the 
Revolution  are  similarly  dealt  with.  Yet,  in  alluding  to  the  plots 
and  aggressions  of  the  royalist  party  against  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  we  cannot  help 
pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  famous  fifth  of  October,  1789,  to 


«  In  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Toulongeon. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  48.  X  Chap.  iii. 

§  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  les  Ecrits,  et  les  Opinions,  de  Malesherbes.  Pur  M.  Iq 
Comte  Boissy  d'Anglas. — Vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

II  See  also,  on  the  sentiments  of  the  army  in  general  Madame  de  Sta^l, 
Considerations,  &c.  vol.  i,  pp,  308|  2\3  j  i^n4  tb«  Memoirs  QfS^rtrftaddf 
MolevlUei  vol.  I.  p.  8§, 
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give  a  further  specimen  of  our  author's  fitness  for  the  office  of 
an  accurate  ana  impartial  historian. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  any  reader,  not  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  Revolution,  that,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  allude,  the  king  was  brought  from  Versailles  to  the 
Tuileries,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  indignity,  by  a 
mob  of  Parisians  who  sallied  out  from  Paris  for  this  if  for  any 
preconcerted  purpose,  and  by  a  portion  of  whom,  during  their 
stay  at  Versailles,  various  excesses  were  committed,  and  m  par- 
ticular an  attempt  was  made  (there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe) 
against  the  life  of  the  queen.  In  all  this,  our  author  is  very  per- 
fect ;  but  he  never  hints  that  a  plot  existed  among  the  royahsts  to 
convey  the  king  to  Metz,  and  placing  him  under  the  protection  of 
the  anti-revolutionary  general  BouilTe,  to  commence  a  civil  war ; 
that  a  variety  of  other  intrigues  were  on  foot  for  effecting  a  counter- 
revolution, and  that  the  removal  of  the  king  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  was  really  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists  a  defensive  act. 
Yet  he  would  have  found  all  this  asserted  not  only  by  many 
writers  of  the  constitutional  party,  but  by  the  royalist  Ferrit^res ;  * 
it  has  been  avowed  by  Breteuil,  iBouill^,  and  the  comte 
de  Mercy,  then  ambassador  of  Austria  at  the  court  of  France  ;t 
and  it  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  proceedings  before  the 
Ch^telet,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  that  tribunal 
to  disguise  it.  Our  author  does  not  scruple  to  quote  Ferri^res 
for  an  insignificant  expression  vaguely  attributed  to  Bamave, 
which  he  imagines  can  be  turned  in  some  manner  to  the  dis- 
credit of  tha-t  distinguished  person.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  sir  Walter  Scott  can  be  very  incredulous,  as  well  as  very 
easy  of  belief,  when  a  favourite  hypothesis  is  concerned.  Even 
if  he  did  not  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Ferri^res  with  respect 
to  the  royalist  plots,  that  assertion  proves  at  least,  that  their 
reality  was  generally  believed ;  and  might  have  suggested 
to  our  author  that  there  may  have  been  a  more  creditable  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  bring  the  king  to  Paris,  than  the  desire  of 
placing  him  and  the  Assembly  ''  under  the  influence  of  popular 
frenzy." 

.  But  our  author  had  a  different  theory.  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  in  his  theory  all  is  ascribed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  re- 
publican party ;  his  established  mode  of  accounting  for  all  the 
commotions  under  the  first  two  national  assemblies.  The  im- 
puted object  of  these  agitators,  is  of  course  the  establishment 

♦  M^moires,  Vol.  i.  pp.  261,  263,  278,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
t  MontgaiUardi  vol.  ii.  p.  154% 
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of  arefiublic ;  and  he  insinuates  that  regicide  fo»rn|ed,  eten  dt  thin 
time,  part  of  their  ultimate  intentioni^.  Need  we  l-epeat^  that  thli^ 
pretended  republican  party  is  a  mere  Action  of  his  o'Wn  btain ;  tdat 
no  such  party  existed  for  nearly  two  years  afterwards  ;  and  that 
most  of  the  men  who  Subsequently  composed  it  were,  at  this  tltne; 
peaceably  following  their  professions  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  ? 
Will  our  author  pretend  that  Mirabeau  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
were  republicans  ;  or  will  he  deny,  that>  by  the  universal  admis* 
sion  of  revolutionists  and  royalists,  this  affair  was  concerted  by 
them,  if  concerted  at  all  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  cOntent«l 
with  inventing  leaders  for  this  popular  tumult,  he  must  ittVent 
subordinate  agents  for  it  too.  "  The  Jacobins  Were  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm  through  all  their  clubs  and  societies."  The 
reader  may  form  some  conception  of  the  accuracy  of  this  his-i- 
tory,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  when  we  infetm 
him,  that  at  this  time  the  Jacobin  club  did  not  exist,  inuch  lei|9 
any  of  the  affiliated  societies.  The  "  alarm"  was  'sounded,  (q 
use  our  author'^s  expression,  not  in  ttny  club  or  society,  but. in  the 
district  assemblies^  and  in  a  place  tolerably  well  kriowU  in  th^ 
Revolutioil^  to  wit,  the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Rojral ;  hot  bV 
Jacobins,  but  by  all  the  more  atdeht  and  enthusiastic  par tisatts 
of  the  Revolution,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  sufflcieiitly  fa§hiotidble' 
to  give  that  now  opprobrious  name,  but  who  had  nothing  what£ 
ever  in  comtnon  with  the  party  called  the  Terrorists,  tb  whottf 
alone  the  appellation  of  Jacobins  is  usually  given  by  oUr  authbn 

The  reader  must  forgive  us,  if  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  thii 
wisest^  most  honest,  and  most  calumniated,  body  of  legislatbfs, 
who  ever  held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  a  riatidn,  induefes 
va  to  be  more  proli^t  than  liiay  perhaps  suit  that  class  of  mind$, 
to  whom  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  historical  stateinent  is 
matter  of  indifference  compared  with  its  liveliness  or  ddlnfess; 
It  is  for  the  maligner  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it  is  for  the 
apolo^st,  the  panegyrist,  df  the  vindictive  and  sahgilittary 
satellites  of  despotism,  it  is  for  him  to  be  amusing,  he  kubws 
thafc  his  teaders,  at  least  those  Whom  he  chiefly  cares  for,  ar(9 
to  the  full  as  eager  to  believe  him,  as  he  to  be  believed.  It  is 
for  sir  Walter  Scott  to  assert :  our  part  must  be  to  prbve.  Asser- 
tion is  short,  and  proof  is  long  :  assertion  is  entertaining,  add 
prtiof  Is  dull :  assertion  may  be  read,  as  glibly  and  as  edr$orily 
a«  it  is  written ;  proof  supposes  thought  in  the  writer,  fltid 
demands  it  of  the  reader.  Happy  the  historian  who  ean  permit 
himself  to  assert,  for  he  will  count  ten  readers  to  one  of  him 
who  is  compelled  to  prove ! 

There  was  scarcely  a  month  /luring  the  first  three  y^ars  of 
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tbe  RetDlotioD,  which  was  not  sienaliBed  by  some  plot  or 
fcOantef-retolfitlcmar^  mo? ement  in  the  interior.*  In  the  south 
of  Priiiite,  lar^  bodies  of  arhied  men  were  repeatedly  collected, 
for  the  atotf  ed  purpose  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
Hie  assettiblagfes  which  took  place  and  the  camps  which  were 
formed  ttt  Jalfes  and  elsewhere,  form  a  highly  important,  though 
to  idoftt  persons  almost  an  unknown,  chapter  of  the  history  of 
the  Retoltttibn.t  Armed  bodies  of  emigrant  Frenchmen  were 
cdHStfinUy  hc^eting  over  the  frontiers,  by  the  connivance,  and  at 
length  with  the  open  encouragement,  of  the  neighbouring 
polrefs  !  Ivhile  Fratice  might  be  said  to  be  trithout  an  army  fot 
n^  defbnee^  the  officers  being  counter-rerolutionists  almost  to 
a  riian,  fetlds  existing  in  itiost  of  the  regiments  between  them 
afid  the  stildi^rs,  Whira  were  fomented  even  by  the  royalists,  in 
ordet  to  disorganice  the  army,  and  disable  it  from  offering  any 
effbetual  resistance,  j:  TUe  ministers  of  the  king  were  several  of 
them  diselared  anti-revolutionists.  The  courtiers  and  the  privi- 
leged classes  were  continually  giving  out,  that  the  emigrants 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  with  a  powerful  army  to  dissolve 
the  Assed^bly^  and  deliver  its  leaders  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.§ 
The  royalists  openly  and  universally  asserted  that  the  king  was 
insine^re  in  bis  professions  of  attachment  to  the  new  institutions ; 
and  nothing  contributed  more  than  these  reports,  to  convert 
the  enihtislastic  attachment  which  was  universally  manifested 
towards  him  when  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  constitution^ 
into  suspicion  and  hatred.  Ferri^res||  has  no  doubt  that,  if  Louis 
had  put  forth  his  authority,  and  exerted  his  personal  influence 
over  the  troops,  he  could  have  crushed  the  Assembly ;  and  so 
conscious  were  the  popular  leaders  of  their  own  insecurity,  that 
the  abb6  Si^yes  said  to  a  person,  from  whom  we  have  the 
information,  toutes  les  nuitsje  vois  ma  tete  rouler  stir  le  plancher. 
Even  in  1791 »  the  aristocrats,  according  to  FerriclTes,  *'  ne  par-** 
laient  que  de  guerre^  de  sang,  et  de  vengeance.^' ^  It  was 
inspect^  dt  the  time,  it  is  now  fully  established  by  the 
avowals  of  the  minister  Bertrand  de  Molle?ille  (who  enters  into 
the  minutest  details  on  the  subject),  that  the  kiiw  was  in  regu^ 
lar  correspondence  with  the  emigrants  and  with  foreign  powers, 
to  procure  his  restoration  to  absolute  autliority  by  Austrian 


*  See.volumes  ii  to  vl  bf  the  "  tliitoire  de  la  Revolution,  pSr  Deux  Amis 
de  te  Liberia.'' 

t  See,  for  many  Interesting  particular^,  the  work  of  DarnpmartSn,  abofS 
rif(ferr*d  to. 

%  F^jWtod,  vol.  H.  p.  99.  §  Ferriferes,  rol.  li.  p.  100. 

II  Vol.  i.  J.  391*  if  Vol.  H.  p.  264. 
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bayonets.*  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  profess,  in' language 
apparently  the  most  feeling  and  sincere,  his  adherence  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  He  came  spontaneously  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1 790,  to  associate  himself  formally  (such  was 
his  expression)  with  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  professed  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  new  constitution,  in  a 
really  eloquent  and  affecting  speech,  if  we  could  suppose  it  to  be 
sincere,  which  rendered  him  for  a  considerable  time  tne  idol  of  the 
people.  At  the  federation  of  July  1 790  (an  event  of  which,  strange 
to  say,  our  author  makes  no  mention),  he  solemnly  swore  sd- 
herence  to  the  constitution  ;  he  spontaneously  renewed  his  oath 
but  a  few  weeks  before  his  flight  from  Paris  ;t  he  spontaneously 
addressed  to  his  ambassadors  abroad,  for  communication  to  the 
courts  at  which  they  were  accred  ited ,  a  long  letter,  embodying  every 
thing  in  sentiment  which  was  constitutional,  and  revolutionary,  and 
such  as  La  Fayette  himself  would  have 'dictated,  together  with  the 
firmest  assurances  that  he  highly  approved  of  the  Revolution  ; 
that  France's  greatest  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  that  the  pretence  that  he  was  not  free  was  a  ca- 
lumny :%  again  and  agam  he  solemnly  assured  La  Fayette,  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  others,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  flying ;  and 
this  almost  up  to  the  very  day  when  he  fled  to  join  the  allies, 
leaving  behind  him  a  solemn  protestation  against  all  which  had 
been  done  since  the  5th  of  October  1789,  from  which  date,  he 

Sretended,  his  want  of  liberty  had  rendered  the  sanction  which 
e  had  given  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  a  nullity. 
We  do  not  recite  these  facts  for  the  sake  of  casting  re- 
proach upon  the  memory  of  Louis.  His  faults  have  been 
bitterly  expiated.  But,  in  bare  justice  to  the  men  who,  after 
all  this,  had  the  generosity  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  whether  they  had  not  reason  to  be 
niggardly  of  power  to  such  a  king,  so  circumstanced  ;  a 
king,  whose  word,  whose  oath,  was  an  empty  sound  \  a  king, 
incapable  of  adhering  to  his  firmest  convictions,  and  surrounded 
by  persons  who,  if  he  formed  an  honest  resolution,  never  suf- 
fered him  to  keep  it. 

If  we  have  had  any  success  at  all  in  convincing  our  readers, 

*  M^moires  particuliers,  &c.  par  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  vol.  i.  3/1,  373, 
375,  377  5  vol.  ii,  309,  312—3,  317,  323  et  seqo,  329,  331,  332. 

f  M^moires  de  Dumouriez,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill,  occ.  &c. 

J  This  letter  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volame 
of  Dumouriez's  Memoirs,  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Memoirs  on 
the  Revolution,  now  publishing  at  Paris.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  remark, 
that  our  references  to  the  pages  of  any  work  forming  part  of  this  coU^tloDi 
fUTQ  to  bQ  understood  of  that  editiioni  ualQsa  otberwisQ  expr««i«ed^ 
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we  have  now  made  it  apparent  to  them,  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  understood  tneir  own  position,  and  that  of  their 
country,  far  better  than  sir  Walter  Scott  imagines ;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  course  which  he,  judging  after  the  event, 
imagines  would  have  prevented  the  ills  which  befel  their  coun- 
try, it  was  not  because  they  were  less  wise  than  he,  but  because 
they  were  wiser.  No  course  which  they  could  have  adopted 
would  have  been  so  dangerous,  as  to  establish  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  executive  government  with  Louis  at  its  head.  And 
few  will  blame  them  for  not  having  adopted  the  only  third  course 
which  was  open  to  them,  the  deposition  and  confinement  of  the 
king ;  few  will  deny  that,  before  proceeding  to  this  last  and 
most  painful  extremity,  such  a  scheme  of  limited  monarchy  as 
they  attempted  was  an  experiment  which  they  would  not  have 
been  excusable  if  they  had  refused  to  tiy.  It  is  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  success  which  this  scheme  held  out,  that  we  ground 
the  justification  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  it  is  on  the 
failure  of  the  experiment,  that  we  rest  our  defence  of  the 
Gironde,  or,  as  our  author  terms  it,  the  Republican  party,  who 
succeeded  them. 

None  have  sustained  so  much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  our 
author  as  this  last,  and  most  unfortunate  party :  of  none  have 
the  conduct  and  aims  been  so  miserably  misunderstood,  so 
cruelly  perverted.  The  following  extract  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  treating  them. 

After  saying  that  the  Girondist  party  was  *'  determined  that 
the  Revolution  should  never  stop  until  the  downfal  of  the 
monarchy,"  our  author  continues  : 

^  Its  most  distinguished  champions  were  men  bred  as  lawyers  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  had,  by  mutual  flattery,  and  the  habit  of  living 
much  together,  acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  self-conceit  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  each  other's  talents,  which  may  be  frequently 
found  among  small  provincial  associations  for  political  or  literary  pur- 
poses. Many  had  eloquence,  and  most  of  them  a  high  fund  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  a  classical  education,  and  their  intimate  communication 
with  each  other,  where  each  idea  was  caught  up,  lauded,  re-echoed, 
and  enhanced,  had  exalted  into  a  spirit  of  republican  zeal.  They 
doubtless  had  personal  ambition,  but  in  general  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  of  a  low  or  selfish  character.  Their  aims  were  often  honourable 
though  visionary,  and  they  marched  with  great  courage  towards  their 
proposed  goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of  erecting  a  pure  republic  in 
a  state  so  disturbed  as  that  of  France,  and  by  hands  so  polluted  as 
those  of  their  Jacobin  associates.  It  will  be  recorded,  however,  to 
the  disgrace  of  their  pretensions  to  stern  republican  virtue,  that  the 
Girondists  were  willing  to  employ,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose,  those  base  and  guilty  tools  which  afterwards  effected  their 
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ovrn  destruction.  They  were  for  using  the  revolutionary  meaha  of 
insurrection  and  violence^  until  the  republic  should  bn  estabUsbe4/ 
and  no  longer ;  or>  in  the  words  of  the  satirist^ 

"  '  For  letting  Rapine  loose,  and  Murther^ 

To  rage  just  so  far,  but  no  further } 

And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire. 

To  burn  to  a  scantling,  but  no  higher.**  *-r-Vol.  i.  yip.  ii64-«-6. 

He  afterwards  terms  them,  in  a  spirit  of  more  bitter  Contempt, 
'  the  association  of  philosophical  rhapsodists^  who  hoped  to  oppose 
pikes  with  syllogisms,  and  to  govern  a  powerful  country  by  the  dhti- 
pline  of  an  academy.'— p.  269. 

He  derides  '  the  affected  and  pedantic  fknaticlsm  of  republican 
2eal  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  scheiaes, 
to  which  the  country  of  France,  the  age  and  the  «tate  ci  tnanMfiB 
were  absolutely  opposed.  *-^p.  319. 

And  elsewhere,  he  calls  them,  '  the  Brissotln,  or  Girondist  f^cticrii' 
(he  seldom,  if  ever,  terms  the  supporters  of  despotism  a  faction),  '  wfcd, 
though  averse  to  the  existence  of  a  monarchy,  and  desiring  a  repahlk; 
instead,  had  still  somewhat  more  of  principle  and  monSb  thao  the 
mere  Revolutionists  and  Jacobins,  who  were  altogether  deetttute  of 
both.*— p.  307. 

The  utmost  which  he  can  find  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  ptirest 
^nd  mo&t  disinterested  body  of  men,  considered  as  a  party,  who 
ever  figured  in  history,  among  whose  leaders  not  so  much  ad 
one  man  of  even  doubtful  integrity  and  honour  can  be  found, 
is„  that  they  had  "  somewhat  more  *'  of  principle  and  morals^ 
than  persons  who  were  "  altogether  destitute  of  both !  * 

His  commendations  of  one  of  their  number  are  less  sparingfy 
bestowed. 

'  In  raking  up  the  disgusting  history  of  mean  and  bloody-mhided 
demagogues,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwciU  on  the  contrast  affbrded  b| 
the  generous  and  self-devoted  character  of  Barbaroux,,  who  young, 
hiandsonae,  generous,  noble-minded,  and  disinterested,  sacrificed  hi$ 
family-happmess,  his  fortune,  anil  finally  his  life,  to  an  enthusiastic, 
though  mistaken,  zeal  for  the  litierty  of  his  country.' — p.  S42. 


Unquestionably  nothing  can  be  better  deserved  them 
panegyric ;  but  why  is  a  particular  individual  singled  out  to 
he  the  subject  of  it,  when  he,  although  excellent,  vrasL  only 
one  among  many,  alike  in  all  the  noble  qualities  v^hich  adomeq 
this  favourite  of  our  author,  and  for  the  misery  of  France^ 
alike  also  in  their  unhappy  fate  ?  Justice  required  tkat  tba 
same  measure  should  Im  dealt  out  to  th«m  as  to  BarbarpuXi 
even  if  it  were  true  that  their  aedl  for  the  liberty  ol  theb 
country  wm  a  ^<  loistake^f"'  leei^  aiid  tbai  they  weie  foK  mmi^ 
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thA  '' le? 61otibliiuy  means  of  insurrection  and  tiolence"  to 
establish  m  fspnblie.  But  their  zeal  was  not  a  mistaken  seal, 
and  ther  were  not  for  establishing  a  republic  by  insurrection 
and  TioMKlce  y  most  of  them  did  not  contemplate  a  republic  at 
all,  and  designed  at  most  nothing  further  than  to  depose  the 
king,  and  ele irate  the  young  prince  royal,  under  the  direction  of 
a  council  of  regency,  to  the  constitutional  throne. 

These  may  be  startling  assertions  to  some^  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  solely  from  the  indefatigable  perseverance 
with  which  sir  Walter  Scott,  almost  in  eyery  page,  assures  us 
of  the  contrary :  but  however  paradoxical  here,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  they  are  established  troths,  which  few  persons 
indeed  of  any  party  think  of  disputing,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  the  pmfouiid  ignorance  of  our  countrymen  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, eomd  render  it  necessary  to  offer  any  proof :  especially  as 
this  is  not  in  any  degree  a  Question  of  opinion  and  reasoning, 
but  one  of  mere  fact  and  eviaence,  which  eyery  person,  who  has 
read  the  authorities  carefully,  is  competent  to  decide. 

We  haye  already  mentioned,  that  the  first  germ  of  a  republican 
party  appeared  in  France,  when  the  king,  after  a  long  course  of 
dissimulation  and  insincerity,  fled  from  the  capital,  and  was 
brought  back  by  force-  Notwithstanding  the  decisiye  evidence 
which  he  had  tnus  afforded  of  his  undiminished  hostility  to  the 
constitution,  the  predominant  party  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
thought  fit  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  We  are  far  from  con- 
tending that  they  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise,  although  sir 
Walter  Scott  is  of  that  opinion,  and  maintains  that  they  were 
•like  wrong  in  again  ofrering,  and  Louis  in  accepting,  the 
Goitetitfltional  crown.  What  is  now  his  opinion,  was  that  of 
many  of  the  more  ardent  revolutionists  at  the  time  ;  and,  among 
the  fesli  of  a  few  who  subsequently  became  aggregated  to  the 
Oironde  pa^rty ;  for  the  great  majority,  including  those  from 
whom  that  party  derives  its  distinctive  name,  were  not  in  Paris 
antil  they  came  thither  as  members  of  the  second  National 
Assembly/  In  July  1791,  before  the  resolution  had  been 
definitively  taken  to  reinstate  the  king,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  to  subscribe  a  petition  calling  for  his 
dethronMient/  In  this  document  no  change  in  the  monarchical 
eoBslitution  of  France^  as  decreed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
was  hinted  at  i  but  the  ackrK)wledged  fact,  that  the  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  Brissot,  whose  speculative  opinions  were  certainly 
fepubl^can,  together  with  an  expression  of  Brissot  and  Petion, 
s^DOut  the  same  time^  which  is  recorded  by  Madame  Koland, 
''  qu'tt  fftliail  p^parer  les  esprite  st  la  r6publi<|ue,''  and  the  kjst, 
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that  a  newspaper  under  the  title  of  ^'  The  Republican*'  was  set  on 
,foot  at  this  period  by  Brissot  and  Condorcet  (although  it  only 
reached  the  second  number),  seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  deposition  of  Louis,  they  would 
really  have  made  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government  in  preference  to  a  change  of  monarch.  *  When  the 
Assembly,  however,  under  the  guidance  of  Barnave  and  Chapelier, 
esteemed  up  to  that  time  the  most  democratic  of  the  popular 
leaders,  re-established  royalty  in  the  person  of  the  former 
sovereign,  the  idea  of  a  republic  was  dropped,  and  the  two  or 
three  men  who  had  entertained  it  became  amalgamated  with  the 
general  body  of  the  Girondist  party,  who,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,  were  not  republicans. 

The  difference  between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Gironde, 
at  the  opening  of  the  second,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  is  thus 
expressed  by  Mignet :  "  11''  (the  Gironde  party)  '*  n'avait  alors 
aucun  projet  subversif ;  mais  il  etait  dispose  h  d6fendre  la 
revolution  de  toutes  les  mani^res,  a  la  difference  des  constitu- 
tionnels,  qui  ne  voulaient  la  defendre  qu'  avec  la  loi."  This 
assertion  of  Mignet  (whom  however  we  do  not  cite  as  an 
authority,  since  he  was  not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  a  contem- 
porary and  actor  in  the  scene)  is  borne  out  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  every  credible  witness  who  had  any  tolerable  means 
of  knowmg  the  fact.  It  is  demonstrated  as  cogently  by  the 
recorded  acts  and  speeches  of  the  men  themselves.    . 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  allowed, 
has  asserted  indeed,  with  more  confidence  than  we  should 
venture  to  do,  that  the  reasons  for  deposing  Louis  preponderated, 
at  the  time  of  his  return  from  Varennes,  over  those  for  retaining 
him  on  the  throne.  These  reasons,  which  our  author  considered 
sufficient,  could  be  no  others,  than  the  certainty  of  the  king's 
insincerity,  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  first  magistrate 
sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution.  Let  us  reflect  how  vastly 
more  imminent  that  necessity  had  become,  in  the  interval  whicn 
separated  the  meeting  of  the  second  National  Assembly  from  the 
memorable  10th  of  August  1792. 

During  this  period,  a  new  and  most  formidable  element  of 
danger  had  been  introduced  into  the  already  perilous  and  embar- 
rassing state  of  public  affairs.  A  foreign  despot  had  not  only 
countenanced  the  emigrants  in  their  warlike  preparations,  and 

*  We  are  also  assured  by  Ferri^res,  ii.  347,  that  Brissot  at  this  time 
proposed  a  republican  government  in  the  Jacobin  club ;  and  a  proclamation 
to  tne  same  effect  b^  his  friend  Achille  Duch&telet,  which  was  placarded 
in  the  streets  of  Pans,  is  given  verbatim  by  the  same  author,  p.  389. 
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in  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  frontier,  but  had  presumed 
to  require,  as  a  condition  of  friendship  between  the  two 
governments,  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  upon  the 
footing  of  the  royal  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1789.  War 
had  ensued  ;  its  commencement  had  been  disastrous,  an  invasion 
was  at  hand,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  army,  from  the 
general  relaxation  of  discipUne,  the  emigration  of  most  of  the 
officers,  and  the  want  of  military  experience  in  the  soldiers,  had 
reached  to  such  a  height,  that  nothmg  but  the  most  unheard-of 
efforts,  such  efforts  as  were  at  last  made  by  Dumouriez  and 
Camot,  could  give  the  nation  a  chance  of  saving  herself  from 
the  enemies  of  ner  freedom.  It  was  not  in  such  times  as  these 
that  France  could  be  preserved  by  men  who  were  only  half 
desirous  that  she  should  extricate  herself  from  her  difficulties. 
There  were  needed  other  '*  organizers  of  victory"  than  a  chief 
magistrate  who  sympathized  with  the  invaders  of  his  country 
more  than  with  his  country  itselif.  It  was  not  from  Louis  that 
exertions  could  be  expected  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  against 
his  own  brothers,  and  the  assertors  of  his  absolute  authority. 
Yet  not  so  soon  did  the  Gironde  renounce  the  hope  of  saving  at 
once  their  country  and  the  kin^.  Louis,  who  was  as  vacillating 
in  his  choice  of  counsellors  as  in  his  counsels,  had  changed  from 
a  purely  royalist  to  a  mixed  administration  composed  of 
constitutionalists  and  royalists.  The  divisions  which  speedily 
arose  in  this  motley  ministry  (our  author  is  here,  as  usual,  most 
elaborately  wrong)  had  terminated  by  the  dismissal  of  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  minister,  which  the  Assembly  soon  caused  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  forced  retirement  of  his  royalist  colleagues. 
Louis  selected  his  next  ministers  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gironde ; 
and  so  far  was  this  party  from  entertaining  any  hostility  to  the 
king,  that  Roland  and  Clavi^res,  as  Madame  Roland  informs  us, 
were  at  first  completely  the  dupes  of  his  apparent  sincerity. 
Had  he  consented  to  the  strong  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  the  constitution  against  its  foreign  and 
internal  enemies,  they  would  have  continued  in  office,  and  Louis 
robably,  had  remained  constitutional  monarch  of  France.  But 
e  refused  to  sanction  the  two  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  for  the 
banishment  of  the  non-juring  priests,*  and  for  the  formation  of 
a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The 
discussions  consequent  on  this  refusal  occasioned  the  dismissal 
of  the  Girondist  ministers,  and  ultimately  produced  the  downfal 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  cannot  refrain  from  imputing  this  decree,  though 
purely  political  in  its  object,  to  philosophic  intolerance,  and  an  intention 
of  dejBfradiuff  and  subverting  the  national  faith.  But  it  is  useless  to  expose 
in  further  oetftU  these  endless  instances'of  blind  aud  obstinate  prejudice. 
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of  the  throne :  not  however  until  the  leading  GKrondists  had 
made  another  effort  to  save  the  unfortunate  and  misguided 
monarch,  which  we  shall  jelate  in  the  words  of  their  ^iend  and 
apologist  Bailleul. 

"  J^i  d(tjh  dit  plusieurs  fois  dans  le  cours  de  cet  ouvrage,  et 
je  viens  de  r6p6ter  tout  i  Theure,  que  le  parti  r^pubUcain  se 
forraait  insensiblement,  et  n''existait  pas.  En  effet,  I'autorit^ 
royale  circonvenue,  obs6d6e  par  les  intrigues  et  les  projets  de  la 
conspiration,  ne  laissait  plus  m6me  6chapper  de  ces  lueurs  de 
bonne  volont6  qui  avaient  jusque-lJl  soutenu  Tespoir  des  patri- 
otes.  Que  faire?  Que  r^soudre  dans  cet  6tat  d'anxi6t6? 
L'6tablissement  d'  une  r^publique  se  pr^sentait  k  eux  comme 
une  demifere  ressource,  s'il  6tait  impossible  de  sayver  autrement 
la  liberty,  contre  laquelle  toutes  les  forces  6taient  dirigees. 

"Puisque  Madame  de  Stael*  veut  bien  accorder  quelque 
valeur  aux  deputes  que  Ton  a  d6sign6s  sous  le  nom  de  Girondins, 
a-t-elle  pu  croire  que  des  hommes  de  ce  talent,  tout  grand  qu* 
6tait  leur  enthousiasme,  n'aient  pas  quelquefois  r6fl6chi  sur  la 
position  oii  se  trouvait  la  France,  et  qu'  its  se  soient  ainsi  pr6- 
cipit^s  en  aveugles  dans  les  6venemens  les  plus  affreux  et  les 
plus  6pouvantables  ?  A-t-elle  pu  croire  meme  qu'  ils  n*aient 
pas  prevu  les  dangers  dont  cette  conflagration  les  mena^ait  per- 
sonnellement  ?  Ce  serait  une  bien  grande  erreur.  Non-seule- 
ment  ils  y  avaient  pens6,  mais  ils  en  etaient  occup6s,  et  singu- 
li^rement  preoccup6s  :  on  en  jugera  par  le  r6cit  suivant. 

"  Je  ne  crois  pas  me  tromper,  en  disant  que  les  trois  hommes 
les  plus  distingu6s  du  parti  appel6  de  la  Gironde,  6taient 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  et  Gensonn6.  Vergniaud,  Tun  des  orateurs 
les  plus  61oquens  qui  aient  jamais  parl6  aux  hommes,  avait 
une  ame  encore  bien  au-dessus  de  son  talent.  Guadet,  d'un 
caract^re  emport6,  6tait  un  homme  de  beaucoup  d'esprit,  plein 
de  franchise,  et  capable  de  revenir  h  toutes  les  id^es  saines  et 
raisonnables.  La  gravity  de  Gensonne  eut  pfi  passer  en  pro- 
verbe  :  esprit  m6ditatifet  pro  fond,  chacune  de  ses  paroles,  m^me 
dans  la  conversation,  6tait  pes6e  et  murie  avant  d'etre  livr^e 
k  Texamen  et  h  la  reflexion  des  autres.  On  fera  peut-6tre  bien 
h  des  hommes  de  cette  superiorite,  la  gr&ce  de  croire,  sans  que 
jMnsiste,  qu'ils  ne  se  sont  pas  trouv^s  environn6s  de  toutes  les 
circonstances  extraordinaires  et  redou tables,  sans  y  donner 
quelqu'  attention.  Voici  ce  que  Vergniaud  et  Gens'onn6  out 
r^p6te  nombre  de  fois  devant  raoi,  et  tons  les  prisonniers  qui 
se  trouvaient  alors  a  la  Conciergerie,  du  cote  nomm^  des  douxe. 
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•  To  understand  tjiia  allusion,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  BailleuPs. 
work  was  suggested  and  occasioned  by  Madame  de  Stael's  "Consideratiwift," 
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*'  lis  ayaient  cherch^  h  se  manager  une  entrevne  avec  Thieny, 
valei-de-chambre  du  roi.  Cette  entrevue  eut  lieu.  LA,  Ver- 
eniaud,  Guadet  et  Gensonn^  expos^ent  k  Thierry  lea  dangers 
de  la  patrie  et  les  dangers  personnels  du  roi ;  ilfl  lui  en  indi- 
ou^rent  les  causes,  et,  par  suite,  ils  trac^rent  des  plans  de  con- 
auite,  au  moyen  desquels  des  rapprochemens  indispensables,  si 
Ton  ne  yoalait  livrer  T^tat  aux  plus  horribles  convulsions, 
auraient  lieu. 

Thierry,  accoutum£  h  n^entendre  que  les  choses  les  plus 


on  ne  pent  plus  6bahi  de  tant  de  franchise,  de  raison  et  de  pr^- 
Toyance ;  je  dois  dire  plus,  il  en  fut  touch6 :  il  leur  exprima  d. 

Sue!  point  il  6tait  enchant6  de  les  avoir  entendus ;  il  ne  leur 
issimula  point  combien  cette  ouverture  lui  donnait  de  consola- 
tions et  d'esp^rances,  et  il  les  termina  en  les  priant  de  mettre 
par  6crit  tout  ce  qu*  il  venait  d'entendre,  s'  ils  Tautorisaient  h  en 
laire  part  au  roi.  La  proposition  fut  accept^e  avec  empressement. 
On  se  s6para,  en  convenant  du  jour  oii  Ton  se  reunirait.  Tous 
furent  exacts  au  rendez-vous.  Un  m6moire  contenant  le  fond  de 
ce  qui  avait  6t6  dit  h  Thierry  dans  la  premif^re  conference,  lui 
fut  remis.  II  promit  de  le  communiquer  aussitot  au  roi,  et  de  faire 
connattre  sa  r^ponse ;  ce  qui  donna  lieu  h  une  troisifeme  reunion, 
dans  laquelle  Thierry,  fondant  en  larmes,  declara  que  Ton  ne 
voulait  entendre  h  aucun  rapprochement.  Vergniaud  lui 
repondit :  Dites  bien  h  votre  maitre  que  nous  ne  nous  dissimu- 
lons  pas  nos  propres  dangers,  mais  qu'  i.  partir  de  ce  moment  il 
n'est  plus  en  notre  pouvoir  de  le  sauver.  Voil^  ce  que  j'ai 
entenau  dire,  r^p^ter,  et  rep^ter  encore  par  Vergniaud  et  par 
Gensonn6.  Guadet  n*  6tait  pas  avec  nous  k  la  Concfergerie,  il 
6tait  en  fuite.  Ce  m^moire,  confi6  par  eux  k  Thierry,  s'est, 
autaut  qu'il  m'en  souvient,  retrouv6  dans  Tarmoire  de  fer,  et  Ton 
en  fit  un  des  chefs  les  plus  graves  de  Taccusation  de  ses  auteurs." 
This  MSmoire,  admirable  for  its  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Dumouriez,  as  recently  reprinted  at  Paris.  It  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  refrain  from  increasing  the  length  of  an 
already  long  article,  by  transcribing  this  document  into  our 
pages.  We  oeseech  the  reader  to  refer  to  it,  to  read  it  diligently, 
atld  then  endure,  if  he  can,  to  hear  these  men  represented  as 
conspirators,  who  plotted  the  destruction  of  royalty,  who  watched 
the  king's  acts  with  a  desire  to  find  them  such  as  afforded  a 
hold  for  misrepresentation,  and  were  never  «n  well  pleased  as 
when  he '  rendered  himself  ir  ^xts  for 
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holding  up  his  office  as  a  nuisance,  and  himself  as  an  enemy  of 
the  people.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  employ- 
ing, for  the  expression  of  our  own  feelings,  the  affecting  words 
of  M.  Bailleul. 

''O  vous  qui  serez  grands  dans  la  posterity,  vous  dont  je 
re^us,  avec  vos  derniers  adieux,  les  protestations  d'un  amour 
si  sincere,  si  ardent  pour  votre  patrie,  1'  expression  si  pure  de 
vos  voeux  pour  le  bonheur  de  vos  concitoyens  ;  vous  qui  versiez 
des  larmes  si  am^res  sur  les  malheurs  de  ces  temps,  et  qui  en 
retraciez  les  causes  avec  tant  de  justesse  et  d'energie,  auriez- 
vous  jamais  cm  qu**  on  eut  pu  vous  accuser  d'avoir  bouleversfi 
la  France  pour  le  plaisir  d^essayer  un  syst^me  de  gouvernement 
absolument  nouveau  pour  elle,  et  qu'  une  femme  aimant  la  liberty, 
par  consequent  la  v6rit6,  6crirait,  sous  les  yeux  des  t^moins  de 
votre  courage,  de  votre  sublime  devouement  et  de  vos  derniers 
momens,  ces  paroles  :  "  Les  Girondins  voulurent  la  r^publique, 
et  ne  parvinrent  qu'  h,  renverser  la  monarchic  V  lis  ne  voul- 
aient  que  la  Hberte ;  une  monarchic  constitutionnelle  franchement 
etablie  e{it  fait  leur  bonheur.  M.  de  Lally,  cite  par  Madame 
de  Sta'el,  en  proclamant  que  leur  existence  et  leur  mort  furent 
egalement  funestes  a  la  patrie,  a  commis  dans  la  premiere  partie 
de  son  assertion  une  effroyable  injustice ;  il  a  prouvequil  ne 
soupgonnait  m^me  pas  les  causes  veritables  des  6venemens  qui 
se  sont  succedes  avec  tant  de  rapidity  h  cette  6poque/' — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  42  to  47. 

Greatly  as  we  have  already  exceeded  the  usual  limits  of  an 
article,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  leave  the  stain  which  is 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  men  in  so  many  respects  admirable, 
imperfectly  washed  away.  We  should  feel  as  ii  we  had  violated 
a  duty,  if  we  did  not  exhibit  by  ample  evidence  how  unanimously 
men  of  all  parties  have  concurred  in  exculpating  the  Girondists 
from  the  imputations  now  sought  to  be  fixed  upon  them  by  sir 
Walter  Scott.  We  shall  offer  no  apology  to  the  reader  for 
heaping  up  a  multitude  of  attestations ;  we  do  not  solicit  his 
attention  to  this  mass  of  evidence,  we  demand  it.  We  demand 
it  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race,  whom  it 
deeply  imports  that  justice  should  be  done,  at  least  by  another 
age,  to  the  few  statesmen  who  have  cared  for  their  happiness. 
Does  the  man  'exist  who,  having  read  the  accusation  brought 
against  such  men,  will  consider  it  too  much  trouble  to  listen 
to  the  defence?  Let  such  amuse  themselves  with  romance; 
it  belongs  to  other  men  to  read  history. 

Our  first  quotation  shall  be  drawn  from  the  "  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  de  France,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberte"  one  of  the 
n^ost  impartial  work^  whioU  havQ  appeared  on  tb^  subjeptqC 
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the  Reyolution,  and  written,  as  our  quotation  will  shew,  in  a 
spirit  very  far  indeed  from  being  favourable  to  the  Gironde : — 

"  La  verite  est,  que  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres"  (the  Gironde  nor 
the  Montague)  "  ne  pensoient  h  cet  epoque  h  fonder  une  r6publique 
en  France.  Le  parti  de  la  Gironde  ou  de  Brissot,  fier  d'appar- 
tenir  k  une  ville  qui  s'^tait,  plus  qu'aucun  autre,  fait  remarquer 
par  un  ardent  amour  pour  la  liberty,  comptant  d'ailleurs  sur  le 
talent  de  la  plupart  des  individus  qui  le  composoient,  voulait 
s'illustrer  par  quelque  coup  d'6clat,  soit  en  se  rendant  maitre 
des  Yolontes  d'un  monarcjue  au  moins  avili,  soit  en  le  faisant 
descendre  d'un  trone  oi  il  ne  pouvoit  plus  6tre  (ju'un  objet  de 
derision,  afin  d'y  placer  son  fils  dont  ils  auroient  diri^6  Tenfance,  . 
exerc6  les  pouvoirs  et  distribu6  les  faveurs.  S'll  n'est  pas 
demontre  par  des  preuves  6crites,  que  ce  fussent-lsl  les  inten- 
tions ult^rieures  de  Brissot  et  des  deputes  de  la  Gironde,  ou  de 
ceux  qui  suivoientlamdme  banniere,  le  projet  n''en  est  pas  moins 
incontestable,  pour  tons  les  hommes  qui  ont  un  pen  observ6  la 
conduite  des  intrigans  qui  s'agitoient  alors,  et  je  dirai  a  ceux 
qui  peuvent  en  douter,  rappelez-vous  les  discours  des  chefs, 
quelques  jours  avant  que  le  canon  6cras&t  le  chateau  des  Tuileries, 
vous  les  verrez  6perdus,  essayant  de  soutenir,  pour  quelque  terns 
encore,  le  colosse  ruin6  qu  ils  avoient  eux-m6mes  sappe  par 
ses  bases ;  vous  les  verrez  effrayes  de  Taudace  de  ceux  dont 
jusqu'alors  ils  avoient  su  diriger  les  mouvemens,  qu'ils  avoient 
regard6s  comme  des  machines  dont  ils  avoient  cru  pouvoir  dis- 
poser h  volenti  ;  vous  les  verrez  prevoir  les  desordres  sanglans 
auxquels  cette  troupe  avide  de  tresors,  avide  de  pouvoirs  dont 
elle  etait  incapable  de  jouir,  devoit  n^cessairement  s''abandonner : 
mais  il  n'etait  plus  tems,  Tabime  qu'ils  avoient  eux-m6mes 
ouvert  6tait  sous  leurs  pas ;  il  n'y  avoit  plus  d'^espoir  retrograde, 
il  fallait  suivre  le  torrent,  et  s'*y  pr^cipiter. 

"  Au  surplus,  leur  conduite  publique  prouvoit  assez  quails  ne 
vouloient  qu^une  simple  decheance.  Vans  toutes  les  adresses  qu'ils 
sefaisoient  faire  centre  le  roi,  on  ne  demandoit  que  la  decheance, 
on  ne  parloit  que  de  la  decheance,  en  maintenant  Vacte  constitu- 
tionnet,  jamais  on  riy  insinua  le  mot  de  republique. 

"  Mais  voici  un  fait  plus  positif :  lorsque,  pour  porter  le  dernier 
coup  de  massue  k  Louis  XVI,  on  fit  venir  a  la  barre  les  pr6- 
tendues  sections  de  Paris,  le  maire  a  leur  t^te,  P6tion,  Tintime 
ami  de  Brissot,  et  la  plus  vigoureuse  colonne  du  parti ;  Petion, 
introduit  dans  la  salle  du  corps  legislatif,  tout  enivr6  de  sa  gloire 
pr6sente,  et  encore  plus  de  celle  qui  Tattendoit,  dit  hautement, 
et  avec  une  naivet6  qui  n'etait  qu'  h  lui,  aux  deputes  qui 
faisaient  grouppe  k  rentr6e  de  la  salle  :  Ma  foi,  Messieurs,  je 

vois  que  la  regency  me  tomb^  sur  la  tite,  je  ne  «ai^  *»''*  ^^mment 
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ffi^en  difendre.  Et  ce  propos,  ou  tel  autre  semblable,  il  l*a 
r^p^t6  plusieurs  fois  ;  des  personnes  qui  Tout  entendu,  et  qui 
vivent  encore,  peuvent  dire  si  on  en  impose/' — ^Vol.  vii,  pp^ 
12-15.  '  ^^ 

Compare  this  account  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the 
Oironde  with  that  of  sir  Walter  Scott.    Need  we  say  more  ? 

Our  next  citation  shall  be  from  Toulongeon,  also  a  constitu* 
tional  monarchist,  ecj^ual  to  the  author  last  quoted  in  impartiality, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  philosophy.  We  shall  not  quote  from 
this  writer  any  of  the  passages  in  which  he  denies  the  existence 
of  a  republican  party  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 


qui  renecnissaienD^  m  aans  le  seniiment  ae  ceux  qu' 
determine  toujours  seul"  [vol.  ii.  p.  49.].  Of  the  Gironde  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  national  assembly,  he  remarks,  "  Ce  parti 
ne  voufeit  pas  la  r6publique  ;  mais  la  marche  de  ce  parti  rendit 
la  republique  nScessaire."  [p.  91.]  Even  in  June,  1792, 
^,  17 !-.  J    T J    ^j^ient  des  chefs  du  parti  de  la  Gironde  \ 

'autorite  royale  dans  leur  d^pendance  j 
pas  la  d^truire  en  Tavilissant"  [p.  171.], 
Again,  "  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  tout  ce  qu'on  appelait  la  Gironde, 
parqeque  les  deputes  de  ce  d^partement  s*y  faisaient  le  plus 
remarouer,  voulut  d'^abord  gouverner  la  royautfe,  plus  encore  par 
son  influence  et  par  son  credit,  que  par  Tautorit^,  qu'ils  aimaient 
mieux  distribuer  qu'^exercer  ;  et  lorsque  la  royaut^  fut  abolie,  ils 
voulurent  fonder  la  republique  par  les  moyens  licites  et  avec  les 
formes  legales"  [iii.  9.].  And,  finally,  of  Vergniaud,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  subversion  of  the  throne,  "  Au  (fix  Aofit,  il  voulait 
encore  une  raonarchie  systematique  peut-6tre,  mais  temper^e. 
Dfes  que  le  mot  r^publiaue  fut  proclam6,  il  fut  r6publicain.** 
[iv.  IIJ  These  are  sir  Walter  Scotfs  fanatical  enthusiasts,  who 
plotted  the  destruction  of  royalty  for  years  before,  and  made  no 
9cruple  of  employing  insurrection  and  bloodshed  to  realize  their 
visionary  projects  of  a  pure  republic. 

*'  Quoique  la  faction  des  Girondins,"  says  Soulavie  [M^nioires 
Ilistoriques  et  PoUtigues  du  Rigne  de  Louis  XVL  vol.  vi.  p.  449.] 
fut  un  compost  de  toute  sorte  d'opinions,  sa  majority  a  voulu 
une  r6gence  pendant  la  minorite  du  fils  de  Louis  XVI,  pour 


"politique  mais  la  vie  m^me  des  Girondins."  If  we  were  disposed 
to  place  much  dependence  upon  anecdotes,  which  are  only 
related  by  this  author,  we  could  transcribe  several  which  he 
adduces  to  show  that  not  only  down  to  the  subversion  of  the 
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throne,  but  almost  to  the  very  day  when  the  convention  met 
and  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  neither  the  Gironde  nor  the 
Montague  bad  finally  decided  upon  establishing  it :  we  could 
quote  tne  story  which  he  tells  of  the  almost  ludicrous  con- 
jiteroation  of  Cfondorcet  and  Sieves,  when  this  event  was  re- 

Sorted  to  them  [p.  455],  and  the  declaration  of  the  minister 
lontmorin  to  Soulavie  himself,  that  a  republic  was  then  the 
least  bad  of  all  governments  which  were  liKely  to  be  establish- 
ed, but  that  what  the  Gironde  desired  was  a  regency,  which 
would  be  infinitely  worse.  As  we  have  less  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  the  testimony  of  Soulavie,  than  in  that  of  either  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  we  allude  to  his  evidence 
only  in  confirmation  of  theirs,  and  shall  proceed  to  show  that 
the  royalists  themselves,  even  those  among  them  who  have 
spoken  of  the  Gironde  with  the  most  bitter  hatred,  have  by  no 
means  accused  them  of  being  republicans,  but  of  wishing  for 
a  king  who  should  distribute  nonours  and  places  among  them- 
selves, or,  at  most,  of  being  indifierent  to  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, provided  thej  themselves  were  at  the  head  of  it.  We 
have  no  apprehension  that  these  last  imputations  should  be 
believed,  for  sir  Walter  Scott  himself  does  ample  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  Girondists,  as  far  as  regards  personal  views ; 
but,  that  the  only  accusation  brought  against  them  by  their 
bitterest  enemies  should  be  that  of  selfish  ambition,  proves  at 
least  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  charge  of  fanatical  repub- 
licanism, and  the  following  passages  further  add  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  most  decided,  and  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  royalist  writers,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  statesmen 
were  not  republicans. 

We  shall  begin  with  Ferriferes,  generally  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  of  the  royalists,  but  whose  moderation  entirely 
deserts  him  when  he  touches  upon  the  Girondists.  TTiis  writer 
particularly  distinguishes  the  Girondist  party  fVom  the  re-? 
publicans.  Among  the  latter,  he  ranks  Buzot  and  Potion; 
but  of  the  Girondists,  especially  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
itself,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  Ducos,  and  Fonfrfede,  he 
says,  *'  I#es  Girondins  6taient  assez  indifferens  h  la  forme  du 
gouvemement  pourvu  qu'ils  gouvernassent  et  qu*ils  pussent 
uisposer  de  I'argent  et  aes  places ;  mais  sentant  que  les  con- 
stitutionnels  ne  mcheraient  pas  leur  proie,  ils  se  ralliferent  aux 
rgpublicains,  attendant  h  prendre  un  pgirti  d6cid6  d'aprfes  les 
6v6nemens,  et  k  se  vendre  h  la  cour  ou  a  se  donner  a  la  r6- 
publique,  selon  que  Texigeraient  leurs  int6r6ts  et  les  circon- 
slances**  [vol.  iii.  pp.  16-7.],  Assuredly,  if  these  persons  had 
shown  the  slightest  symptom  of  fanatical   attachment   to  a 
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republican  government,  and  hatred  of  royalty,  such  things 
could  not  have  been  said  of  them.  Again,  long  after  the  in- 
surrection, or  rather  tumult,  of  the  20th  June  1792,  we  are 
told  by  Ferriferes,  "  les  Girondins  ne  voulaient  qu'  eflPrayer  la 
cour.  La  d6ch6ance  n'entrait  pas  alors  dans  leurs  vues,"  [iii. 
166] :  that  Petion  opposed  the^  insurrection  of  the  10th  of 
August,  because  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Gironde  that  the  depo- 
sition of  Louis  should  be  decreed  by  the  Assembly,  and  executed 
without  tumult  or  violence  [p.  175]  ;  that  the  Gironde  had  no 
concern  in  that  insurrection  [p.  178] ;  that  they  were  astonished 
at  it  [p.  180]  ;  that  even  at  tne  opening  of  the  convention,  *'  la 
r6publique  n'etait  point  definitivement  arrfitee  dans  Topinion 
des  Girondins*'  [p.  242] ;  and  was  carried  independently  of 
them,  by  what  he  terms  the  republican  party. 

Our  next  authority  shall  be  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  a  royal- 
ist far  more  inveterately  prejudiced  than  Ferri^res  ;  a  man  who 
avowedly  disapproves  of  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  repre- 
sentative government  into  France,  and  cannot  quite  reconcile 
himself  to  its  existence  in  England ;  and  this  man,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  was  a  minister  of  Louis  within  a  few  months 
preceding  his  deposition.  This  author  always  speaks  of  the 
Girondists  in  the  bitterest  terms,  and  even  accuses  them  of 
what  we  believe  was  never  imputed  to  them  by  any  other 
writer  (it  was  scarcely  insinuated  even  in  the  acte  d^ accusation 
against  them,  by  the  horrible  Amar),  we  mean  personal  corrup- 
tion. After  speaking  of  the  letter  (formerly  alluded  to)  which 
was  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  trots  scilirats  (it  is  thus  that 
he  designates  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonn6*) — of  which 
letter  he  seems  to  confess  that  he  knew  the  contents  only  at  se- 
cond-hand (he  certainly  gives  a  most  incorrect  account  of  them), 
he  next  describes  a  plan  of  insurrection,  which  he  affirms  to 
have  been  devised  by  the  Gironde  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
success  of  their  attempt  to  conciliate  the  king ;  and  hereupon 
he  observes, 

"  Les  chefs  du  parti  de  la  Gironde,  qui  avaient  congu  et  dirig6 
ce  plan,  n'avaient  point  alors  le  projet  de  d^truire  le  gouveme- 
ment  monarchique ;  ils  voulaient  seulement  que  la  dech^ance 
du  roi  fut  prononcee,  pour  faire  passer  la  couronne  k  son  fils, 
et  ^tablir  un  conseil  de  regence  qu'ils  auraient  compose  de  leurs 
creatures,  s'^ils  n'avaient  pu  s'y  placer  eux-m6mes,  et  sur  lequel 
ils  auraient  eu,  dans  tous  les  cas,  assez  d'influence  pour  6tre 
a8sur6s  d'en  obtenir  tout  Targent  et  tous  les  emplois  qu'ils 
auraient  demandes ;  mais,  comme  il  etait  bien  plus  ais6  d'exciter 

•  Vol.ii.  p.  Ill, 
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une  insurrection  violente^  que  de  la  mod^rer  h  volont^^  et  d'en 
obtenir  precis^ment  tels  ou  tels  r^sultats,  ils  n'auraient  pas 
h6site  h  abandonner  ce  plan,  si  le  roi  avait  voulu  consentir  k 
rappeler  au  minist^re  trois  sc^l^rats'^  (by  this  polite  expression 
we  are  here  to  understand  Roland,  Servan  and  Clavi^res)  "  qui 
leur  6taient  trop  servilement  d^voues,  pour  oser  leur  rien  re- 
fuser/'—Vol.  ii.  122. 

The  abb6  Oeorgel,  a  Jesuit,  than  whom  the  abb6  Barruel 
himself  scarcely  regards  the  Revolution  with  a  more  frantic 
abhorrence,  takes  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  conduct  and 
designs  of  the  Gironde  [mSmoires,  iii.  36l''2,  et  passim].  We 
shall  not  prolong  our  article  by  quoting,  in  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  this  author,  any  portion  of  his  dull  abuse.  The  substance 
of  it  is  all  contained  in  the  passages  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Bertrand  and  Ferri^res. 

It  will  be  thought,  probably,  that  we  have  rather  been  too 
profuse  than  too  sparing  of  evidence  to  prove  sir  Walter  Scott 
Ignorant  of  his  subject,  and  the  story  of  tne  reckless  enthusiasm 
and  republican  zeal  of  the  Girondists  a  romance.  It  will  amuse 
the  reader  to  compare  the  above  quotations  with  the  passages 
which  we  previously  transcribed  from  sir  Walter  Scott.  They 
contradict  him  point-blank  in  every  particular,  whether  of  praise 
or  of  blame.  In  support  of  his  view  of  the  Gironde  we  can 
find  only  one  authority,  that  of  Madame  de  Sta'el ;  the  most 
questionable  of  all  witnesses,  when  she  deposes  to  any  facts 
but  those  within  her  own  immediate  observation.  We  have 
not  nearly  exhausted  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  We  have 
cited  as  yet  none  of  the  witnesses  who  may  be  supposed  partial 
to  the  Gironde,  except  Bailleul,  from  whom,  moreover,  we  have 
drawn  but  a  small  P^rt  of  the  testimony  which  his  highly 
instructive  pages  afford.  We  shall  only  further  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  Lavallee,  a  writer  of  no  very  decided 
political  opinions,  but  friendly  to  the  Gironde,  being  personally 
acquainted  with  their  principal  leaders,  and  having  been  an 
employe  of  Roland,  when  minister  of  the  interior.  From  him 
we  have  an  interesting  statement  of  what  passed  at  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  leading  Girondists  and  one  or  two  other  persons. 
They  were  all  agreed  that  France  was  in  a  state  nearly  approx- 
imating to  anarchy ;  that  it  would  remain  so,  until  there  was  a 
change  of  government ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  this  change,  it 
was  above  all  to  be  desired,  that  the  king  should  voluntarily 
abdicate;  but  they  were  by  no  means  agreed,  supposing  that 
a  change  could  be  brought  about,  what  the  change  should  be. 
Brissot  declared  strongly  for  a  republic  ;  Gensonne  desired  time 
for  consideration  j  Condforcet  and  Guadet  were  no^ '  '^  ^'^ 
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m  proposiiion  which  Wat  rnade^  of  elevating  the  prince  of  Conti 
to  the  Regency  \  and,  when  the  tneeting  brolie  lip^  nothing  hiul 
been  reiolyed  upon.*  If  any  decision  was  subsequently  comt 
tOi  the  appointnvent  of  the  Girondist  ministry,  which  took  place 
subsequently,  must  naturally  have  altered  it;  and  what  is 
known  of  their  subsequent  plans  has  been  already  stated. 

We  shall  here  take  our  leave,  both  of  the  Girondists  and  of 
sir  Walter  Scott.  We  have  left  much  unsaid,  which  cannot  so 
propetly  be  said  on  any  other  occasion ;  many  misrepresentations 
unanswered,  which  it  would  have  been  of  importance  to  expose. 
We  would  willingly  have  entered  into  considerable  details  re* 
specting  the  royalist  party,  whose  faults  our  author  hai  ett 
tenuated  as  much  as  he  has  exaggerated  those  of  the  revoltt^ 
tionists ;  respecting  the  Montagnards,  some  of  whom  individtiaDy 
lie  has  treated  with  great  injustice,  and  of  whose  character  and 
principles  of  action,  as  a  body,  he  has  nd  more  than  the  most 
superficial  conception ;  respecting  the  libiraux  of  the  present 
day,  whom  he  has  treated,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  with 
greater  asperity  and  unfairness  than  is  shewn  towards  the  revolu* 
tionists  themselves.f  We  could  have  wished  to  take  notice  of 
his  sophisms  on  the  Napoleon  Code,  and  on  every  subject,  witlp- 
out  exception,  connected  with  English  institutions  and  English 
politics  \  sophisms  which  are  adapted  to  the  state  of  all  fiiese 
different  questions  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  prove  that  fr€an 
that  time  he  has  kept  his  eyes  closed  to  all  that  nas  been  pass^ 

*  HUtoire  des  Factions  de  la  Revoiutiyn  Francaise,  voL  i.  199-213^ 
f  Every  one  who  knows  what  the  ii&erauw  of  the  present  century  ftrei^w 
'  aware  that  they  comprise  CYery  shade  of  poiitical  opinion  from  Mounier 
to  Carnot.  Our  author,  however,  industriously  identifies  dl  of'theiii  wit^ 
tht  extinct,  and  now  universally  detested,  sect  of  Jacobins.  As  an  efitampte 
of  his  mode  of  d^alin^  with  individuals,  we  may  instance  his  treatment  of 
i/oiBte,  known  to  all  Europe  as  the  intrepid  writer  who,  at  great  personal 
risk,  vindicated  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the  Censeur 
EuropceHy  at  a  time  wuen  there  were  few  to  aid  him  in  the  glorious  conflict  j 
and  who  has  suffered  five  years  exile,  and  the  mean-spirited  persecntion  <rf 
tb^  Holy  Alliance,  in  eonseouence  of  his  manly  and,  stedfast  adherence  to 
liberal  opidions.  This  individual,  of  whom  sir  Walter  Scott  is  so  coosbib- 
mately  ignorlmt  as  to  have  discovered  the  correct  orthography  of  his  name 
only  time  enough  to  insert  it  in  the  Errata,  he  does  not  scruple  to  accuse  of 
having  been-  **  a  promoter  of  Bonaparte's  fetufn."  Will  It  be  believed, 
that  when  Napoleon  was  in  full  march  towards  Paris,  M.  Comte  piibfished 
a  pamphlcrt,  which  went  through  three  editions  in  as  many  day&,  denouiidBg 
the  imperial  government  as  tyrannical,  and  calling  upon  the  French  ptte|^ 
to  resist  the  usurper !  This  work  (of  which  we  possess  a  copy)  was  trans- 
lated and  widely  circulated  in  Germany,  as  a  proof  that  the  enlightened 
p()Ttion  of  the  French  people  were  hostile  to  Bonaparte.  Let  the  readiiPr 
pm  ere^  sfter  this  to  onr  author's  iniputatiom  againit  mett  &i  nh&m  fte 
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ink  tfound'him,  and  can  netihtr  tocominodate  hU  mode  of 
dmnot  to  the  prteaiit  UKxtei  of  attack^  nor  to  the  existing  etate 
ctf  the  pubUc  mind.  But  we  muet  forbear  all  thie;  and  in 
conolttMODi  we  shall  onlv  sayi  that  with  all  the  faults  which  we 
have  pointed  out  and  all  those  which  we  have  not  pointed  out 
in  this  book,  the  lover  of  truth  has  reason  to  reioice  at  itp 
appenrance.  Much  as  sir  Walter  Scott  has  wronged  the  honest 
part  of  the  revolutionists,  the  general  opinion  has  hitherto 
wronged  them  far  more ;  and  to  have  much  chance  of  correcting 
that  opinion,  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  temporize  with  it,  and 
at  first  give  into  some  portion  of  the  prevailing  error.  The  wofk 
contains  juster  views,  and  above  all,  breathes  a  less  malignant 
spirit,  than  almost  any  other  Tory  publication  on  the  Revolution, 
aiftd  will  so  far  work  a  beneficial  effect  upon  many  minds^  which 
would  turn  from  a  perfectly  true  history  of  the  Revolution  with- 
out eicamination  or  inquiry.  We  have,  therefore,  pointed  out 
the  errors  of  this  wcurk,  not  with  any  wish  to  see  its  influence 
diminish^,  far  less  with  any  hostility  towards  the  author,  for 
whom,  politics  apart,  we  share  that  admiration  which  is  felt  by 
every  peison  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
We  have  been  influenced  solely  by  the  conviction,  that  if  some 
readers  can  as  yet  endure  no  more  than  a  part  c^  the  truth, 
there  are  many  who  are  fully  prepared  to  listen  to  the  whole ; 
and  that  our  remarks  have  a  greater  chance  of  being  extensively 
read  and  attended  to,  by  being  connected,  however  indirectly, 
with  so  celebrated  a  name. 

Asir.  ir.«»  A  Qziechigm  of  the  Corn  Laws  $  wUh  a  list  of  FallaeiiB 
and  the  Anwers,    Fourth  £dUioti,    RMgway.   1628. 

TT  having  pleased  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  reject  Mr. 

Canning's  Corn  bill  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  measure  has  been  submitted  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  representatives  of  the  landed  interest. 

The  object  oS  the  agricultural  majority  in  devising  these 
mauiures  is  two-fold  :  to  secure  their  actual  monopoly,  and  to 
allay  discontent  by  an  apparent  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
to  letain  the  substance  of  prohibition  by  merely  changing  its 
jaame. 

How  completely  Mr,  Canning's  bill  was  adapted  to  effect  this 
object,  we  endeavoured  to  shew  at  the  time  ^  *  and  we  can  only 
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express  our  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of  those  landed 
gentlemen  who,  together  with  the  factious  intriguers  then 
struggling  for  the  pTaces  which  have  since  become  the  reward 
of  their  successful  ingenuity,  rejected  that  cunning  device  for 
securing  prohibition  prices  by  calling  the  securities  a  scale  of 
importation-duties*  Tnat  measure  was  described  by  its  author 
as  giving  '*  the  balance  of  price  to  agriculture,  and  of  principle 
to  trade."  We  are  not  concerned  about  the  meaning  of  that 
dubious  phrase  ;  we  are  content  to  know  that  it  gave  the  reality 
of  prohibition  to  the  landlords  and  the  shadow  of  free  trade  to 
the  people  :  we  are  content  to  know  that  the  bill  would  never 
have  enabled  us  to  become  regular  importers  of  foreign  grain, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  law  which  shall  permit  us  to  import  with 
regularity  will  produce  an  effective  change  of  the  present  system. 

This  was  the  people's  objection  to  Mr.  Canning's  bill.  It 
affected  to  regulate  the  price  of  British  corn  by  allowing  foreign 
importation  on  payment  of  import  duties,  ft  has  been  shewn 
that  the  duties  were  so  high,  and  the  scale  so  awkwardly  con- 
structed, that  no  regular  importation  could  take  place  under  the 
provisions  of  that  bill.  That  bill,  however,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  model  of  the  present  measure  ;  and  hence,  in  reviewing  this 
measure,  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  far  the  vices  of  tlie  former 
are  aggravated  or  amended  by  the  latter  plan. 

Mr.  Canning'^s  plan  consisted  of  a  scale  of  duties  calculated 
on  a  duty  of  205.  the  Winchester  quarter  of  wheat,  when  the 
home  price  was  6O5.  Taking  6O5.  as  the  mean  term,  or  pivot, 
of  the  scale,  and  20s.  as  the  mean  duty,  Mr.  Canning  proposed 
to  diminish  that  duty  by  2s.  for  every  shilling  of  increase  of  the 
average  price  above  60s. ;  and  to  increase  tne  duty  by  2s.  for 
every  shilling  which  the  average  price  should  fall  below  60s. 

In  the  present  measure  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty  on  the 
Winchester  quarter  shall  be  24s.  wnen  the  price  is  60s.  For 
every  shilling  of  increase  in  price,  there  is  a  decrease  of  one 
shilling  in  the  duty  till  the  price  reaches  64s.  the  quarter.  As 
the  price  rises  from  64s.  to  66s.  and  66s.,  there. is  a  successive 
decrease  of  two  shillings  in  the  duty ;  as  it  proceeds  to  67s.  and 
68s.  there  is  a  successive  decrease  of  three  shillings  ;  from  68s. 
to  71s.  there  is  a  successive  decrease  of  four  shillings  ;  at  71s. 
and  upwards  the  duty  is  fixed  at  one  shilling  the  quarter.  On 
the  otner  hand,  for  every  shilling  of  decrease  in  price  below  60s., 
the  duty  successively  increases  by  one  shilling,  leaving  at  60s. 
the  quarter,  a  duty  of  34s. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  several  scales  proposed  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning,  calculated  in  Win- 
chester measure. 
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When  the  Price  is  Duke  of  Wellington's  duty.    Mr.  Canning's. 

6O5.  and  under  6Is. 34s 40$. 

51    .     -     -   62  33  38 

62  .     .    -   63  32  36 

63  -     -     -  64  31  34 

64  .      .      -   66  30  32 

65  -     -    -   56  29  30 

66  ...   67  28  28 

67  ...   68 27  26 

68  -     .      .   69  26  24 

69  .     .    .   60 25  22 

60  ...   61  24  20 

61  .      -    .  62  23  18 

62  .     .      -  63  22  16 

63  ...  64  21  14 

64  .     -     .65  20 12 

65  .      .     .   66  18  10 

66  ...  67  16  8 

67  .      .    .   68  13  6 

68  -     .     -   69  10  4 

69  -      .    -  70  6  2 

70  ...   71    2  1 

Here  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  figures,  with  very  little 
real  alteration.  Holding  as  we  do,  that  no  permanent  importation 
can  take  place  with  a  duty  much  above  12s.;  we  objected  to 
Mr.  Canniug^s  plan,  that  it  virtually  fixed  the  importing  price 
at  64s.  the  quarter.  On  the  same  principle,  the  duke  of  Wei. 
lington's  importing  price  will  be  67s.  the  quarter ;  but  as  both 
these  prices  are  considerably  above  the  average  price  of  British 
wheat,  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  minister  select  64s.  or 
67s.  So  far  as  this  part  of  the  scale  is  concerned  (and  this  is 
the  material  part  for  the  consideration  of  the  people),  we  can 
scarcely  pronounce  that  any  real  difference  exists  between  Mr. 
Canning  s  and  the  present  plan.  It  shews,  beyond  doubt,  a 
stronger  determination  to  exclude  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  people  are  not  the  less  obliged  to  the  aristocracy 
for  their  intention  to  increase  the  rigour  of  the  Com  bill,  al- 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  render  that 
intention  effective. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  diminution  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  scale,  from  56s.  to  50s.,  at  which  the  duties  pro- 

Eosed  are  progressively  lower  than  those  in  Mr.  Canning's  bill, 
as  the  appearance  of  a  boon  to  the  consumers  without  any  of 
the  reality.    It  is  altogether  absurd  tp  suppose^  that  foreign 
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wheat  can  be  imported  at  all,  under  any  dutj  mei^tioned  in 
either  measure,  at  that  pait  of  the  scale* 

ThU  plan,  therefore,  will  secure  us  all  the  advar^tages  of 
Mr.  Canning^s  bill,  besides  affording  an  additional  pledge  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  landlords  towards  the  people.  We  snail  not, 
for  our  sins,  be  visited  by  foreign  importations — we  shall  not 
depend  on  foreign  supplies  for  the  necessaries  of  Kfe — our 
manufacturers  will  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  best  market ; 
namely^  the  market  where  tne  farmers  are  the  sole  buyers,  and 
Ifive  a  quarter  of  com  for  the  same  article  for  which  the 
foreigner  would  give  two — very  high  pices  alternating  with 
an  agreeable  series  of  very  low  ones — sul  these  and  other  bles- 
sings will  still  be  forced  on  our  reluctant  enjoyment :  in  short, 
we  shall  retain  every  thing,  but  the  name,  of  the  Cop^  bill  of 
182.\ 

And  **  This,**  says  lord  King,  speaking  of  the  new  measure, 
"  this  is  too  bad/*  *  Perhaps,  when  he  shall  have  witnijssed  the 
consequences  of  the  new  bill,  he  will  regard  its  authors  with 
the  gi^titude  which  their  merits  reaHy  deserve. 

In  consequence  of  the  reiterated  and  confident  assertions  of 
certain  members  of  the  landed  party,  respecting  the  cheapness 
of  forei^  gnun— one  asserting  that  he  has  kaown  whaat  ka- 
ported  m  tHormom  quantities  at  24s*  the  quarteih^aiiother  at 
Uis^  and  a  third  at  20$.»  we  have  takeu  the  trouble  to  repeat  ohm 
inquiries  on  that  subject ;  and  af^r  the  mosti  oarefiil  examiin^ 
lion,  we  sea  no  reason  whatever  to  reoede  from  our  foroBiec  opi^ 
nion,  that  the  average  oost  of  foreign  wheat  would  not  be  ms^ 
under  a  steady  system  of  importatioa,  thaa  aboul  60$.  tbs 
quarter*  In  aaditiOQ  to  the  sources  bom  wUch  we  derive^l  out 
original  ouinion  cm  this  subject*  we  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  two  Reports  of  Mr.  Jacob»  and  the  mass  of  pai:liameQjtac|r 
papers  intituled  ^*  Returns  from  the  British  Consula  abKNwJL'' 
containing  accounts  relating  to  the  growth  and  average  prices 
of  coi^n^  the  regulations  relative  to  its  expoK  and  knpetW 
and  the  monthly  prices  of  wheat»  rye»  bartey»  and  oats-«^-ui 
the  foreign  states  in  which  the  consuls  respectively  residei 
From  a  careful  review  of  the^  several  sources  of  infonnsiliM* 
we  repeat  that  our  former  inference  has  been  s|ffei^tli^»eA 
as  to  the  probable  price  at  which  foieign  s^min  couM  be 
imported  under  a  permanent  system,  llie  oonoinsions  whkdir 
many  agricultural  members  have  drawn  6om  die  same,  sonreee 
-*-$o  entirely  at  variance  with  our  own — wo«dd  adflsit  of  %qi 
easy  and  satislaotory  explanation*  Had  we  ^ther  time  oc  spafi# 
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for  the  inaniry.  ^  Indeed,  one  specimen  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  as  the  specimen  we  snail  select  has  been  published 
nnder  the  high  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  resorting  to  obscure  examples,  or  picking  out  a  con- 
venient mis-statement.  The  paper  to  which  we  allude  [No.  52 
of  the  last  Session]  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  low  scale  of  prices  in  the  exporting  countries.  It  proposed 
to  contain  a  summary  view  or  the  average  prices  of  foreign 
wheat  in  1826,  *'  deduced  from  the  consular  Returns;*^  and  com- 
puted according  to  the  imperial  measure.  We  find  from  this 
document,  that  wheat  was  sold  at  Copenhagen,  in  1826,  at 
24*.  9rf.  the  quarter ;  at  Liebau,  at  305.,  and  at  Memel,  at  305. 5rf. 
These  factff  are  undoubtedly  verified  by  the  return  of  prices 
contained  fn  the  consuls'  accounts.  But,  turningr  to  another 
part  of  those  accounts,  it  is  as  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
cottsul  who  returns  245.  9rf.  as  the  price  of  wheat  at  Copen- 
hagen, informs  us,  that  the  average  excess  of  wheat  for 
exportation  from  the  whole  of  Denmark,  is  only  thirty  thousand 
(piarters  per  annum,  and  that,  in  addition  to  permanent 
restrictions,  "  his  Danish  majesty  has,  for  the  present,  forbidden 
any  of  the  government  com  to  be  exported."  From  Liebau  we 
ere  informed,  that  the  largest  shipment  of  wheat,  even  in  the 
year  1820,  was  no  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  quarters ;  and  the  consul  observes,  that  the  mere 
expectation  or  a  change  in  the  British  Com  Laws,  had  produced 
ff  eonsiderable  rise  in  the  price  of  com.  At  Memel,  the  consul 
states,  that  the  exportation  seldom  exceeds  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  quarters  in  one  year,  and  that  the  stock  in  hand  on  the 
then  Marcn  31st,  was  no  more  than  five  thousand  five  hundred 
quarters  of  wheat.  It  is  useless  to  make  any  observations  on  the 
extratvagant  inference  which  is  suggested  by  the  scale  of  prices 
published  in  this  document.  If  wheat  could  be  constantly 
imported  at  the  prices  which  it  commands  abroad  at  any  given 

Seriod  of  time  and  under  the  present  system,  it  would  not  be 
ifficult  to  instance  places  and  times  at  which  the  quotations  in 
this  scale  might  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  half — to 
10^.  or  155.  the  quarter,  instead  of  205.  or  305.  But  reasonable 
and  candid  men  are  well  aware  that  in  estimating  the  probable 


*  Althoiigfi  vre  deem  it  superdaous  ta  iipnew  the  discajfsJon  respecting 
the  probable  quantity  of  grain  which  might  be  stipplied  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  its  effect  on  the  home  market,  we  strongly  re<?ommend  to  our 
risers  Aat  part  of  Mr.  Jacob's  ^ond  Report,  which  relates  to  this  subject. 
We  shall  probably  advert  to  this  valuable  document  on  a  future  occasion. 
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price  of  importation,  other  circumstances  present  themselyes  to 
consideration  besides  the  market  price  of  the  day.  Such, 
amongst  numerous  other  causes  which  would  influence 
the  price  of  foreign  grain  under  a  system  of  constant 
exportation,  are  the  disposable  excess  of  the  commodity,  the 
permanent  rate  of  freights,  and  the  means  of  extending  the 
cultiration  of  arable  land  in  the  exporting  countries.  All  these, 
and  similar  considerations,  are  OTerlooked  by  persons  who 
speculate  after  the  fashion  of  the  framers  of  this  delusive  table  : 
although  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  average  price  of 
foreign  wheat  according  to  this  very  paper,  is  no  less  than  45s. 
the  imperial  quarter  ;  so  that,  if  it  teach  us  anything,  it  teaches 
that  5O5.  the  Winchester  quarter,  more  or  less,  is,  after  all,  the 
probable  estimate  of  the  permanent  price  of  importation. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  estimate  of  505.  the  quarter, 
as  the  permanent  importing  price— considering  that  estimate 
with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  duty  on  foreign  gram,  in  any  future 
Com  Bill — has  been  recently  put  forth  by  Mr.  Huslusson,  a 
gentleman  who  has  evinced  an  over-ingenuity  of  late  in  extenu- 
ating many  changes  of  opinion,  which  are  at  the  least  very  rapid 
changes  for  so  grave  and  circumspect  a  minister — minister  we 
had  written,  but,  while  the  sheet  is  passing  through  our  hands, 
minister  no  longer,  notwithstanding  his  versatile  and  accommo- 
dating spirit.  It  is  well  known,  that  for  the  last  three  years  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  temporary  infractions  of 
the  Com  Laws,  by  admitting  yearly,  lai^  quantities  of  foreign 
wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread.*  On  tne  rejection  of  Mr.  Canning's  Com  Bill  last  year, 
a  temporary  act  was  passed,  by  which  all  foreign  corn  then  in 
bond,  or  which  should  be  bonded  before  the  1st  of  July,  1827, 
was  admitted  for  consumption  until  the  1  st  of  May  in  the  present 

fear,  subject  to  the  scale  of  duties  contained  in  the  rejected  bill, 
t  seemd  by  a  recent  return,  ^Commons  Paper,  No.  285  of  the 
present  session]  that  514,540  quarters  of  foreign  wheatf  have 
been  admitted  for  consumption  under  this  act,  chiefly  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  last ;  the  whole  quantity 
admitted  since  that  period,  to  the  27th  March  last,  not  exceeding 
1,334  quarters.  The  wheat  was  admitted  on  payment  of  the 
following  duties  ;  viz  : — 

*  In  1825 496,345  quarters  of  wheat. 

1826 297,233  ditto 

1827 561,011  ditto 

t  Exdusive  of  46,853  quarters,  from  the  British  possessions  out  of  £u<* 
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Quarters.  Per  Quarter, 

376,112  -        at        -        -  225.    8d. 

132,145  -        at        -        .  245.     8d. 

7,283  -        at   various  higher  rates,  the' highest 

being     -  425.    8d. 

614,640 


When  the  two  larger  parcels  were  admitted  at  the  respective 
duties  of  225.  8d,  and  245.  8d.,  the  average  price  of  British 
vheat  was  quoted  at  6O5.  the  quarter,  leaving  to  the  importer 
no  more  than  365.  or  385. :  "  wherefore,^  says  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings,  on  a  home  price  of  sixty  shillings  the 
quarter,  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  landed  interest'' — 
and  that  was  the  duty  in  Mr.  Canning's  scale  of  last  year.  If 
this  inference  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  foreign  wheat  may 
be  imported  at  a  price  far  below  5O5.  the  quarter — the  price  we 
propose  to  adopt  as  the  probable  medium  cost  of  foreign  wheat, 
under  a  system  of  constant  intercourse.  After  a  long  experience 
of  Mr.  Huskisson's  tactics  in  debating  this  question,  we  should 
scarcely  have  adopted  his  statements  with  implicit  confidence, 
or  have  been  much  alarmed  at  his  inferences,  however  uninformed 
we  might  have  been  with  respect  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
undoubtedly  convenient  for  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  last  year  pro- 

Eosed  a  duty  of  20.9.  the  quarter  on  a  home  price  of  6O5.,  to 
ack  his  new  proposition,  for  imposing  a  duty  of  245.  on  the 
same  price,  by  asserting  that  the  twenty-shilling  duty  had  been 
tried  and  had.  failed,  ft  was  less  convenient  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  bonded  wheat  at  405. 
the  quarter,  and  which  made  .  that  circumstance  an  exception 
to  the  general  proposition,  that  the  average  cost  of  foreign 
wheat  will  not  be  less  than  6O5.  It  has  never  been  asserted 
that  occasions  will  not  happen  upon  which  such  wheat  may  be 
imported  for  less  than  505.  the  quarter.  It  has  never  been 
asserted  that  505.  will  be  the  average  price  under  any  other 
than  a  system  of  regular  importation  :  and,  if  a  great  depression 
of  price  may  occur  during  a  free  trade  in  grain,  how  much 
more  easily  may  it  happen  when  the  tendency  to  fluctuation  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  corn  is  heightened  to  the  utmost  by 
restnctions  on  trade  ?  What  effect  will  Mr.  Huskisson  attri- 
bute to  the  act  of  1826,  by  which  the  king  in  council  was 
enabled  to  permit  the  importation  of  five  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  a  duty  of  twelve  shillings  the 
quarter?  Mr.  Huskisson  is  well  aware  that  the  repeated  pro- 
mises of  a  change  in  the  Corn  laws  by  the  late  administration, 
united  with  the  temporary  adoption  of  so  low  a  duty  as  twelve 
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shillings,  excited  very  natural  expectations  of  an  effective 
alteration  of  those  laws  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and 
foreign  growers.  The  consequence  of  such  expectations  was, 
of  course,  an  unusual  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain.  The  ultimate  disappointment  of  these  hopes,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  abundance  in  last  August,  affords  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  conduct  subsequently  pursued  by 
many  of  the  holders  of  bonded  wheat,  when  they  submitted 
to  the  payment  of  225.  or  24s.  duty,  instead  of  125.  or  1&., 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  keeping  their  stocks  on  hand.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  these  transactions  were  accompanied 
with  a  heavy  loss,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  admits  that  they 
occurred  during  a  species  of  panic.  Instead  of  proving  that 
605.  or  less  is  the  remunerating  price  to  the  importer  of  loreign 
wheat,  these  occurrences  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  universal 
conviction  respecting  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  the 
present  Corn  laws. 

In  the  debates  concerning  the  new  measure  there  is  less  to 
interest  and  astonish,  than  such  discussions  usually  afford. 
The  sir  Johns  and  sir  Thomases  are  loud,  dull,  and  foolish  as 
ever. — Ruin  of  farmers — remunerating  prices — corn  reasonably 
cheap  at  60s.  the  quarter,  8cc.  8cc. — 

"  Still  shall  we  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score  !" 

On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Peel  seem  wholly  to 
abandon  the  usual  arguments  for  what  is  called  protection  to 
agriculture.  The  minister  formerly  insisted  that  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  British  grower  against  foreign  competitors,  be- 
cause British  corn  was  so  dear  that  it  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  market  if  theirs  were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however, 
it  has  been  generally  understood  that  no  reason  exists  for  apply- 
ing  such  a  principle  to  agriculture,  which  would  not  equally 
require  its  appHcation  to  all  other  trades.  The  doctrine  would 
end  in  the  total  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce,  to  which  this 
country  owes  so  much  of  her  felicity  and  greatness.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  less  necessary  to  protect  the  British  landlords, 
because  the  public  has  discovered  the  hoUowness  of  the  usual 
arguments  in  defence  of  such  a  policy ;  it  has  only  become 
expedient  to  find  out  new  reasons  for  protecting  them.  We 
cannot  laud  the  ingenuity  which  has  been  displayed  ia  (Em 
choice  of  these  reasons.  First  it  is  contended^  that  as  Ixdm 
is  an  agricultural  country,  and  supplies  us  every  year  witb 
million  quarters  of  corn,  we  must  submit  to  purchase  the 
at  a  higher  price  than  we  should  be  required  tQ  pey  ji 
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Ar  the  piirpdse  of  encotiragiiig  Irish  industry.  Could  it  be 
lAewn  that  the  ftrming  hibourers  of  Ireland,  and  not  their  land- 
Idfdsy  afe  better^  by  this  encouragement,  the  argument  might 
^tidure  &  discussion.  This,  hotrever,  never  has  I^n  and  never 
c&n  be  shewn ;  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  the 
tendency  of  restrictions  on  trade  is  to  diminish  tlie  real  wages 
of  labour.  Such  restrictions  are  a  tax  upon  profits,  and  compel 
the  employers  of  capital  to  abridge  the  share  of  its  produce,  which 
is  awarded  to  the  payment  of  washes.  The  question  in  Ireland 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  England.  It  is  purely  a  question 
tteiween  the  landlords  and  evtry  bodjf  else :  it  resolves  itself,  as 
Mr.  Peel  declared,  in  stating  his  second  reason  for  protecting 
d^culttite,  into  the  short  problem — whether  it  is  expedient 
oFnoty  at  all  eyents  '*  to  maintain  the  aristocracy  and  tnagistracy 
of  the  coiihtry  V  We  answer  it  is  not  expedient.  If  Mr.  Peel 
is  serious  in  submitting  a  question  like  tnis  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  they  will  tell  him  that  good  magistrates  and 
legislators  might  be  had  for  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  money  which  it 
costs  to  support  the  Com  laws ;  and  that  they  will  not  main- 
tain^ so  far  as  their  consent  may  be  concerned  (which,  in  truths 
does  not  weigh  a  feather  in  determining  the  question),  a  body 
of  the  Worst  magistrates,  and  the  most  ignorant  and  incapable 
legislators,  existihg  in  civilized  Europe,  at  fifty  times  the  cost  of 
a  good  system  of  judicature,  and  a  representative  constitution. 
It  IS,  however,  highly  advantageous  to  present  this  question  to 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Peel's  propositioii.  It  is  the 
beist,  because  the  truest,  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  regatdedi  It  is  in  truth  a  question  between  the  aristocracy 
^nd  the  people ;  and,  like  many  others  which  have  arisen  of  late, 
only  serves  to  shew  the  aristocratical  government  of  the  country 
in  greater  relief,  to  expose  its  operation  to  the  public  eye,  and 
demonstrate  its  essential  incompatibility  with  the  general  good. 
Viewing  the  subject  of  the  Corn  laws  in  this  light,  we  rejoice 
at  nothmg  more  than  the  interest  which  it  excites  amongst  the 
people^  and  which  is  manifested  not  more  by  the  perpetual 
proiects  of  public  men  than  by  the  numerous  and  able  exposures 
which  it  receives  from  time  to  time  through  the  medium  of  the 

1)tess«  To  the  former  we  have  already  alluded  at  sufficient 
etigth.  Amongst  the  latter  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Thomp- 
■On^'s  pamphlet  in  a  fourth  edition — revised  and  augmented,  and, 
what  does  not  alwavs  happen  as  a  consequence  of  those  opera- 
tions, lihi^fbved.  That  the  latter  fact  may  not  wholly  rest  upon 
ah  assertv '  'ct  such  portions  of  the  additional 

mattff'  attention  ;  and  we  cannot  do 

Ij  ng  comment  on  Mr.  Peel's 

P 
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'  That  it  i3  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutum,  that  the 
aristocracy  should  be  supported  in  splendor. — ^.  The  people  of  England 
have  made  up  their  minds,  that  in  as  much  as  there  exists  an  aristocracy 
already  rich  and  powerful^  it  is  useful  that  they  should  support  a  king 
in  splendor,  that  he  may  keep  the  aristocracy  in  order.  But  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  support  the  aristocracy 
too  ;  or  that  their  sense  of  the  utility  of  monarchy  would  be  increased 
by  finding  it  in  such  a  combination.  It  is  charging  them  for  a  prop 
to  support  their  roof,  and  a  weight  to  lay  upon  their  prop.  It  is  pay- 
ing for  a  cat,  and  mice  for  it  to  catch ;  and  representing  this  as 
necessary  to  keeping  up  the  existing  happy  constitution  of  the  pantry. 

'  But  to  enrich  an  aristocracy  by  Corn  laws,  is  not  only  to  enrich 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  but  at  an  expense  many  times 
greater  than  would  arise  from  putting  the  same  sums  into  their  hands, 
by  assigning  each  of  them  an  alimony  irom  the  public  purse.  Hence 
the  minister  who  should  propose  paying  each  of  the  members  of  the 
aristocracy  an  alimony  from  the  public  purse,  would  make  a  modest 
proposal,  in  comparison  with  one  who  should  propose  to  enrich  them 
by  means  of  Corn  laws. 

'  And  what  is  contended  for  after  aU,  is  not  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  aristocracy,  but  its  enlargement.  Because  cer- 
tain individuals  possess  from  lOOO/.  to  100,000^  per  annum  to  begin 
with,  it  is  stated  to  be  necessary  and  just,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  doubling  their  incomes  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious 
part  of  the  community,  and  in  the  most  burthensome  way. 

'  To  say  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  would  reduce  the  incomes 
of  the  aristocracy,  is  only  saying  that  it  would  take  away  from  them 
what  they  ought  never  to  have  had.' — p.  82. 

The  following  passage  is  directed  against  a  similar  fallacy  :— 

'  That  if  the  growers  have  not  a  right  to  protection,  it  would  fol- 
low, that,  if  foreign  corn  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  that 
would  strip  them  of  every  farthing  of  income,  and  nearly  of  every 
farthing  of  property,  they  would  have  no  right  to  a  protecting  duty. — 
A.  It  would  follow  so,  precisely.  There  might  be  reasons  why  any 
alteration  should  take  place  gradually  >  but  none  why  it  should  not 
take  place  at  all. 

'  The  agriculturists  appear  to  have  persuaded  themselves,  that  there 
is  some  necessity  for  their  being  supported  in  a  state  of  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  others,  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  the 
produce  is  wanted  by  other  men  or  not. 

^  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  corn  could  be  obtained  for 
positively  nothing,  like  water.  There  would  be  no  more  reason  why 
the  price  of  corn  should  be  kept  up  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlords, 
than  why  the  price  of  water  should  be  kept  up  for  the  advantage  of 
men  calling  themselves  watcy-lords — by  prohibiting  streams  and 
rivers,  and  forcing  the  public  to  buy  the  water  of  wells,  from  which  by 
dint  of  digging,  water  was  obtained  for  half  as  many  people  as  there 
otherwise  might  have  been.  If  such  an  abuse  was  in  existence,  there 
might  be  reasons  why  it  should  be  reduced  gradually  3,  but  none  why  a 
fragment  of  it  should  finally  be  left. 
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'  Almost  all  the  fallacies  advaDced  in  the  case  of  corn,  might  be 
repeated  in  such  a  case  of  water.  The  diligence  of  the  water-lords  to 
grub  for  the  last  pint,  they  would  call  improvement  and  zeal  for  the 
multiplication  of  water.  They  would  descant  on  the  capital  they 
employed,  and  the  industry  they  set  in  motion  ;  and  be  pathetic  on 
the  fate  of  the  wdl-digging  population,  if  the  government  should 
restore  the  liberty  of  drink.  They  would  assert  that  it  was  clear  the 
country  had  been  supplied ;  and  if  any  complained  that  they  were 
dying  for  want  of  water,  they  would  tell  them  they  were  a  super- 
abundant population,  and  ought  not  to  exist.* — p.  59. 

The  following  extracts  from  different  parts  of  the  book  are 
connected  with  the  same  mis-statements. 

'  That  the  warmest  advocate  of  free  trade  will  not  deny  that  some 
protection  is  due  to  the  agricultural  interest.—^.  If  the  manufacturere 
were  to  assert,  that  no  one  would  deny  that  some  protection  was  due 
to  the  manufiEU^uring  interest,  meaning  thereby  a  duty  against  the 
agriculturists — they  would  be  laughed  at.  No  cause  can  be  shown 
why  the  claim  of  the  agriculturists  to  have  a  duty  against  the  manu- 
facturers, is  a  whit  less  unreasonable. 

'  Protection  always  means,  giving  people  something  which  is  not 
their  own.  It  means  robbing  somebody,  for  the  benefit  of  somebody 
else.  A  fair  trader  wants  no  protection,  but  to  be  protected  in  the 
right  of  selling  what  others  are  willing  to  buy.' — p.  86.. 

'  That  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain  is  a  bounty  to  foreigners 
to  extend  their  agriculture  at  our  expense  ;  and  is  therefore  a  premium 
on  foreign  rivalship. — A,  It  extends  our  own  manufactures  in  an  equal 
d^ree.  To  refuse  it,  is  like  a  draper's  refusing  to  sell  cloth  and  buy 
bread,  lest  he  should  raise  up  a  rival  in  the  baker. 

*  If  nations  are  natural  rivals,  it  is  only  the  more  important  to  pre- 
serve our  position  in  the  race.  America  and  France,  either  have  not 
similar  prohibitions,  or  are  not  arrived  at  the  point  where  they  are  felt. 
The  power  of  increasing  our  wealth  and  population  by  exchanging 
manufactures  for  food,  is  what  God  has  given  us  to  hold  our  ground 
with  ;  and  this  leg  we  propose  to  cut  oflF. 

•  ITie  true  statement  would  be,  that  a  tax  on  foreign  grain  is  a 
bounty  on  foreign  manufactures.  It  is  so  much  cut  off  from  what 
foreigners  would  gladly  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
and  added  to  what  they  must  give,  though  on  worse  terms,  to  manu- 
facturers of  their  own.' — p.  54, 

'That  supposing  every  man  to  consume  a  quarter  of  corn  yearly,  and 
the  price  of  corn  to  be  reduced  by  the  freedom  of  trade  twenty  shillings 
a  quarter,  the  benefit  could  at  most  be  only  twenty  shillings  a  year,  or 
three  farthings  a  day. — A.  He  will  not  only  have  paid  less  by  twenty 
shillings  a  quarter  for  whatever  he  may  have  had,  but  he  will  also 
have  had  a  plentiful  supply  instead  of  an  insufficient  one.  He  will  not 
only  have  paid  three  farthings  a  day  less  for  his  daily  loaf,  but  he  will 
have  had  a  larger  loaf.  And  besides  this,  he  will  have  had  all  the 
increase  of  comfort,  in  the  way  i '  -^-^nt  and  other- 
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Wifiei  which  ariMd  ffom  the  Wealth  of  the  cofldiauaity  Mng  ia  A  pro- 
greMive  «iate  iiMtead  of  a  sUitionaty  one^ 

'  But  ftuppoae  the  thing  wet^  true.  Twelve  milltonfi  of  men  woM 
Mve  twelve  million  pounds  feL  year.  And  why  id  the  eoaltautiitjr 
to  fiubficribe  twelve  miUiorts  a  year  to  sefve  the  laildldrds  ?* — pt  64-. 

There  ate  e:Jtcellent  passaged  bh  the  subject  of  Ha^dfiabk 
prifces— a  t&pic  so  much  dwifeU  upOn  lii  parliarii6iit,  aftd  Whlfeh 
sbiihd^  so  prettily  in  the  mouths  of  the  very  men  who  are  voting 
for  the  highest  prices  they  can  get. 

'  That  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  under  the  Corn  laws,  wheat  in 
ofdikifti^  years  has  been  delirei'  thah  it  ought  td  \sk,^A,  It  Kal  b^en 
dearer  than  it  might  have  beefl  \  eind  therefore  dearni^  ^akl  it  OUgfht  IQ 
be.  The  poor  miglit  as  well  cut  down  the  incomes  of  the  rich  and 
sH^,  *'  It  has  tiot  beeh  broved  that  thfeif  IticomeS  have  btteh  smidier 

than  they  ought  to  be.*^  What  a  man's  ihcdhi^  ought  to  be,  tswhai 

he  can  honestly  g^t.  And  it  inakes  ho  diffefetice  wh^th^r  thi^  robbeiry 
is  eflfected  by  cutting  d6Wft  the  ttomlndl  amouttt,  di*  bv  diniiftishlng  th6 
quantity,  of  What  he  sliall  substantially  receive  for  it/ 

♦  That  no  man  can  eomplam,  ad  long  as  the  quarter  of  doH  1^  not 

above  sixty  shillings.—^.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  thkt  lio  InaU  can 
cDDtiplain  as  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  have  a  hundred  poUtidi^  a  year. 
""The  poor  have  as  much  right  to  tell  the  rich,  that  a  hUndred 

pduhds  a  year  is  enough  for  any  man,  and  therefore  the  faiob  will  take 

the  diflference, — as  the  rich  have  id  tell  the  ptJdr,  that  sixty  shtllihg^,  a 
rfuartct  vA  cheap  enough  for  aiiy  man,  and  tlieirefore  the  rich  Will  take 
the  difference. 

'  It  may  be  a  less  evil  that  thfe  price  of  corn  should  be  raised  to  sixtjr 

shillings  than  to  ninety  :  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  a  less 

evil  that  the  mob  should  limit  the  income  of  an  dsiJUire  to  a  hundred 
p5Uftds  a  year  than  to  fifty.  But,  the  principle  of  injustice  and  mob 
gavernment  is  the  same  in  both/ 

'  That  the  poor  ought  to  have  corn  at  a  feasotldbly  cheap  fate  ;  and 
that  if  they  have  this,  they  oUght  to  be  satisfied. — A,  The  poor  oUght 
to  have  corn  at  the  cheapest  for  which  it  can  be  got  j  and  if  they  have 
not,  they  are  to  blame  if  they  cite  satisfied. 

'  If  the  poor  Were  to  tell  the  rich,  that  they  bugbt  to  have  a  ^  reason- 
abte'  IndOmfe,  as  for  instance  one  or  two  hundred  a  year,  and  if  they 
had  this  th6y  ought  to  be  satisfied,  arid  they,  the  poor,  would  take  the 
diflfefence,— it  would  be  pronounced  to  be  clean  jacobinism  and  spolia- 
tion. The  poor  have  as  much  right  to  do  this,  as  the  rich  man  has  to 
tell  the  poor  that  sixty  shillings  is  a  '  feasonable*  price  for  his  quarter 
of  edtti,  and  therefore  the  rich  will  take  tli6  diflfe^ence.  Much  has  been 
said  of  th^jaedbtnism  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  but  very  little  of 
the  jadobinism  of  the  ridh  against  the  poof  5 — though  one  is  only 
niatter  of  speculation  and  alarUi,  and  the  other  meets  every  maU  three 
titties  a  day  when  he  sits  down  to  eat. 

'  Jacobinism,  according  to  teurke*s  definition,  *  is  the  revolt  of  the 
eMerptising  talents  of  a  country  against  its  property/     Corn  laws  are 
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ibe  cnterprte  of  Um  rich  agaioft  ibA  property  of  the  poor,  Thutf  are 
a  ttniggk  between  the  '  havt-iomtihingi*  and  the  '  haotH^athmgi,*  for 
the  purpoM  of  taking  from  the  latter^  in  the  scriptural  phraat,  ettli 
that  whidi  they  have.'— pp.  68,  69. 

The  following  paaatige  i6  fin  appropriate  ttddition  to  the  pre- 
ceding !— 

'  ^That  it  ii  like  the  French  A«volution>  in  being  an  invasion  of 
property. — A.  It  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  that  either  the 
French  or  any  other  revolution  was  founded  on  a  plan  for  the 
invaaioo  of  property.  The  most  numerous  classes,  which  are  the 
industrious  ones,  contract  every  where  a  profound  reverence  for 
property,  by  the  difficulty  they  have  in  amassing  it  themselves,  and 
their  dread  of  losing  it  It  is  not  the  poor  but  the  rich,  whose  beset- 
ment  it  b  to  hanker  after  the  property  of  others. 

'  The  French  Revolution  had  no  more  connexion  with  a  design  to 
invade  property,  than  the  English  revolutions  in  164o  and  1688.  Like 
them,  it  originated  in  a  desire  to  escape  from  oppressive  institutions  i 
and  when  certain  classes  in  France  took  part  with  foreign  invaders, 
they  brought  on  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  others,  and  lost  their 
property,  as  would  have  happened  in  England  or  any  where  else. 
There  might  be  instances  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  the  state 
of  things  to  plunder  ;  as  there  were  men  who  stole  blankets  in  the  No 
Popery  riots  of  1780.  But  it  would  be  as  irrational  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  to  say  the  invasion  of  property  was  the  object  of  the  com- 
motion. 

'  In  the  same  manner  Luddites,  Rockites,  United  this  and  that,  have 
all  been  men  acting  under  an  impression,  wrong  or  right,  that  they 
suffered  injustice,  and  that  the  course  they  took  was  the  way  to  remove 
it ;  and  much  damage  has  occasionally  befallen  the  rich  in  the  course 
of  their  evolutions.  But  none  of  them  were  ever  actuated  by  an 
original  design,  to  enrich  themselves  by  appropriating  the  property  of 
others. 

'  All  history  proves,  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Harring- 
ton, that  "  a  people  never  will,  nor  ever  can,  never  did,  nor  ever  shaSi 
take  up  arms  for  levelling.** ' — p.  77. 

The  following  is  in  a  similar  rein  :-^ 

'  That  there  is  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  among  the  rich  bankers  ahd 
traders  of  the  country,  to  put  down  the  landed  interest  3  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  resist  these  attempts  at  innovation,  and  save  the  constitu- 
tion.—^. The  rich  bankers  and  traders  are  happily  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  injustice  that  is  done  them,  dtid  will  not  ne  easily 
induced  to  shut  them  again.  When  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
ask  for  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  talk  of 
their  wanting  to  oppress  the  landed  interest. 

'  If  there  was  really  in  any  country  a  constitution  which  directed 
that  one  order  of  men  should  be  supported  by  the  plunder  of  another, 
it  would  be  a  constituted  nuisance,  and  the  only  question  wotdd  be 
how  it  should  be  abated. 
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'  That  they  wish  to  gain  their  object  by  intimidation.—^.  All  justice 
comes  by  intimidation^  more  or  less  diluted.  If  men  have  any  one 
ri^ht^  enjoyment^  or  security^  it  is  through  somebody's  being  afraid  of 
taking  it  away.  In  free  countries  the  intimidation  comes  through  the 
medium  of  a  vote  3  in  despotic  ones^  a  bow-string. 

'  That  the  assertion  that  the  landed  interest  ought  to  be  put  down> 
must  be  met  by  universal  indignation. — A,  The  landed  interest^  like 
every  body  else,  must  be  put  down,  when  they  insist  on  doing  what  is 
unjust.^ — pp.  84,  85. 

There  is  a  new  comment  on  the  "  mischief  of  manufactures." 

'  That  the  increase  of  our  manufacturing  system  has,  unquestion- 
ably, efifected  already  a  considerable  revolution  in  the  morals  and  habits 
which  had  previously  characterised  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country ;  the  confined  and  crowded  state  of  manufactories  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  shorten  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  and  to 
corrupt  the  feelings  of  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  We,  therefore, 
doubt  whether  any  augmentation  of  profit  to  be  expected  from  a  great 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  system  would,  in  the  eye  of  an 
intelligent  and  humane  legislator,  compensate  for  the  moral  and  social 
evils  unavoidably  connected  with  it  [^Quarterli/  RevieivJi, — j4.  Suppose 
the  manufacturers  were  to  say,  "  We  do  not  like  bumpkins.  They  are 
a  stupid  race.  They  are  moreover  immoral  5  and  get  innumerable 
bastards.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  multiply.  We  will  have  an 
act  to  put  a  tax  on  home-grown  corn.** 

'  Suppose  again,  part  of  the  land-owners  were  to  say,  '*  It  is  quite 
clear  that  our  mountain  lands  are  healthier  than  the  others.  Men  live 
longer  on  them.  Pass  an  act  to  prevent  the  men  of  fens  from  selling 
their  crops.    It  is  charity." 

'  Upon  such  pretexts  as  these  it  is,  that  the  legislature  is  called  upon 
to  cut  oflf  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  from  the  common  right  of 
all  men  to  sell  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  And  for  the  personal  profit 
of  the  demanders. 

'The  legislature  is  called  together,  to  do  men  justice 3  and  not  to 
determine  who,  upon  the  representations  of  his  enemies  and  rivals,  is 
a  fit  subject  to  have  justice  done  him. 

'  Instead  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system  being  pro- 
ductive of  moral  and  social  evil,  it  is  what  has  made  the  great 
difference  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  world.  With  the 
ancients  the  road  to  wealth  lay  in  the  robbery  of  others ;  with  the 
moderns,  in  industry  and  freedom.  The  predilections  of  the  agricul- 
turists are  all  in  favour  of  antiquity.' — p.  106. 

Thanking  the  author  for  this  useful  and  amusing  book,  and 
easily  overlooking  a  few  erroneous  opinions  in  favour  of  so  much 
that  is  true,  expressed  in  so  lively  a  style,  we  must  conclude 
with  the  following  quotations.  The  first  is  a  brief  account  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  second,  a  proposal  for  theif  ^ 
abolition.  .    .*       ■ 
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'  What  is  meant  by  Ck>rn  laws  }^J.  Laws  which  enact  that  the 
labourer  shall  not  exchange  his  produce  for  food^  except  at  certain 
shopsj  namely  the  shops  of  the  land -owners. 

'  For  whose  benefit  are  these  laws  ?— ^.  Manifestly^  of  those  who 
support  them,— the  land-owners. 

'what  are  the  effects  of  these  laws  ? — J.  The  same  in  kind,  as 
would  arise  from  limiting  the  food  consumed  in  the  United  empire, 
to  what  could  be  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

'  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  limitation  }^A.  That 
the  manufiictures,  wealth,  and  power,  of  the  united  empire,  must  be 
limited  to  something  like  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  How  would  this  be  brought  about  ? — A.  First,  by  a  general  distress 
among  the  manufacturing  labourers,  arising  from  employment  and 
wages  being  reduced  to  what  afforded  the  smallest  pittance  of  food 
upon  which  life  could  be  supported ; — as  is  the  case  now. 

'  Secondly,  by  a  general  glut  and  stagnation  of  trade,  arising  from 
more  goods  being  manufactured  than  could  possibly  be  sold  with  a 
living  profit  3— as  is  the  case  now. 

'  Thirdly,  by  the  impossibility  of  any  man*s  prospering  in  any  new 
manufacture,  trade,  or  project ; — as  is  the  case  now. 

*  Fourthly,  by  the  population  both  of  labourers  and  traders  being 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  food,  the  first  by  hunger,  the 
second  by  bankruptcy  j — as  is  the  case  now.* — p.  23. 

'  One  thing,'  it  is  said,  ^  is  clear.  That  it  is  unquestionably  and  most 
urgently  needful  that  we  should  have  the  laws  regulating  the  admission 
of  foreign  com  placed  upon  a  steady  and  permanent  basis.— ^.  There 
wOl  never  be  any  permanent  basis,  but  that  of  abolition.  It  may  not 
come  all  at  once,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  it 
will  come  as  certainly.  It  may  be  essential  to  the  prudent  removal, 
that  it  should  be  done  gradually  ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  its  being 
done  effectually.  The  progress  which  public  opinion  has  made  and  is 
making,  seems  to  put  it  as^much  out  of  the  limits  of  probability,  that 
there  should  be  Com  laws  in  Great  Britain  ten  years  hence,— -except  in 
part  process  of  legal  extinction, — as  that  there  should  be  a  slave  trade. 

'  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  monopolists,  to  make  what  they 
have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  under  the  name  of  '*  a  Corn  law  con- 
tract,"—or  to  represent  a  partial  concession  as  binding  the  rest  of  the 
community  not  to  demand  more  in  future, — ^would  be  met  with  the 
same  feelings,  as  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  expel  the 
minority,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  lay  it  under  an 
engagement  not  to  become  the  majority  to-morrow.  Any  such 
attempted  engagement,  however  supported,  must  on  every  principle  of 
constitutional  law  be  ipso  facto  void.  An  individual  may  promise  for 
himself,  that  he  will  not  use  the  legitimate  means  for  the  removal  of  a 
wrong ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  promise  for  another.  The 
commercial  interest  would  probably  engage,  not  to  ask  for  a  duty 
upon  home-grown  corn  for  a  longer  period  than  the  agriculturists 
have  had-one  ^"^     '    '*«n  i  but  they  would  be  fools  if  they  engaged 
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'Ftnall^^  if  An  intelligent  and  honest  elector  were  asked  what  he 
requfoect  that  hts  i^resentative  should  undertake  fo  press  npoti  the 
legislature  in  his  place^  it  would  he^  that  whatever  duties^  or  scale  eff 
duties  varying  with  the  price  of  corn  or  otherwise^  should  he  lahl  on 
importation^  he  should  vote  as  an  amendment^  "  That  thesum  of  [  ] 
shillings  per  quarter^  or  sueh  sum  of  inferior  magnitude  as  shaK  in  any 
case  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  any  amount  or  quantity  firom  wMch 
deduction  is  herein -after  directed  to  be  made^  be  deducted  from  the 
said  dutie»^  or  lh)m  every  respective  articfe  or  degree  of  the  said  scale 
of  duities»  wk  the  first  day  of  January  next  following ;  and  that  the  Iffce 
sum  of  [  ]  shiltings  per  quarter^  or  sum  of  iaferW  magnitude  hi 
case  as  afoMMnd^  be  in  like  manner  deducted  from  the  actual  remainder 
or  reteamders^  on  every  succeeding  first  day  of  January^  tiH  the  whe^ 
shall  be  removed.**  This  would  be  a  permanent  baMS ;  and  any  ethei^^ 
it  may  be  prophesied^  will  not.  Such  a  motion  might  not  make  mneh 
way  at  fit«t  3  but  like  the  motk>n  against  tlie  slave  trade^  it  would  end 
In  being  carried.  And  whoever  makes  it^  wiH  be  the  father  of  iSbst 
abolition. 

*  When  this  shall  have  been  carried^  the  next  thing  is  for  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interest  to  ask  fbr  eompensation  for  past 
wrongS^  5— --not  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on  home-grown  corn  for  a 
period  equstt  to  that  tov  which  the  agriculturista  have  had  one  vpevi 
foreign^ — but  in  the  shape  of  a  grachial  removal  of  taxation  from 
Industry  to  rent,  of  sueh  a  magnitude  as  on  the  principles  of  the  com- 
parative value  otf  perpetual  and  limited  annuities>  shedl  be  equivalent 
to  the  other.  This  is  justice  y  and  as  long  as  thts  is  not  done,  justice 
is  not  obtained. 

'  If  the  landed  interest  protests  against  the  magnitude  of  the 
surrender^  the  answer  is  that  if  the  case  was  reversed  and  the  com- 
mercisd  interest  was  the  oppressor,  the  agriculturists  would  see  deai^, 
that  the  majgnitude  of  the  surrender  was  the  measure  of  the  injury, — 
and  that  to  protest  against  it  on  that  ground,  was  like  a  hi^wayman^ 
protesting- that  he  slkdl  Ibse  good  five  hundred  a  year  by  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  Uie  horse  patrole*-^.  Ill . 
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Art.  III. — LiBtary  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Baldwin  and  Cradock. 

TN  a  former  artide  we  have  attemptjed  to  shew  the  utility  df 
science,  ofthe^  sciences,  to  the  working  class,  or  lower 
orders>  as  they  are  called,  of  the  country ;  and  avoiding^  as  finr 
as.  we  could,  all  the  collateral  questions  springing  out  of  this 
chief  one,  which  have  excited  some  unjustifiable  and  unwarrant* 
eJ  coDiaiana  of  opinion  and  warmth  of  temper,,  we  attempted 
farther  to  argue  for  the  extension  of  a  system  of  Education  to 
themjj  confined  principally,  to  those  subjects*  We  are  now 
indueed  to  pursue  the  same  question  for  soiother  purpose ;  i£ 
is  our  present  object  to  show,  that,  while  science^iix;|piiefi^and 
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Ihe  scienoea  in  detul,  do  not  hrm  a  branch  uf  our  general  and 
cttabUahed  ayatem  of  education  for  the  uppermoat  and  middk 
elaaaea  of  aociety,  yet,  that  acientific  education  is  niost  necesaary 
for  those  ranka,  and  that  an  education,  in  certain  aicieucea  specific 
eaUy,  is  indispensable  to  many  masses  of  men,  or  to  certain 
claases,  ranks,  professions,  even  to  individuals,  throughout  the 
whole  scale. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have  much 
ignonmoe  and  many  prejudices  to  overcome,  as  to  the  utility 
and  applicationa  of  science,  yet  we  expect  to  produce  more 
effiftct  oy  demonstrations  that  all  can  understand,  by  facts 
which  no  one  can  evade  except  by  opposing  facts,  than  we 
•hoold  do  by  general  statements  which  many  readers  might 
not  comprehend  or  not  value,  and  which,  as  generalities,  can 
be  evaded  by  those  who  do  not  distinguish  between  a  vague  and 
fidse  generalization,  and  one  which  is  logical  and  legitimate. 

We  must  commence  by  observing,  that  science  is  little  cul« 
tivated  or  little  honoured  in  England,  notwithstanding  our 
country  abounds  in  practical  applications  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  has  produced,  as  it  does  now  contain,  men  of  the  first 
attainments  and  highest  reputation  in  every  one.  Such  facts 
would,  to  our  general  readers,  appear  to  contradict  our  assertion, 
andeven  to  render  our  paper  superfluous ;  and  we  must  therefore 
draw  a  distinction  for  them  which  they  might  not  have  dra^vn 
br  themselves,  by  which  we  shall  put  what  we  mean  in  a  clear 
fight. 

They  who  make  this  remark,  are,  in  conunon,  the  mass  in  the 
higher  and  middle  ranks,  accustomed  to  consider  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  the  learned  languages,  as  constituting  Education ;  and  the 
universal  practice  as  well  as  conversation  of  the  country  confirms 
this  to  be  the  general  opinion.  This  education  is  called  learn- 
ing; as  he  who  has  acquired  it  most  effectively  is  termed  a  learned 
man ;  while  those  persons  do  not  consider  science  as  learning, 
nor  men  of  science  as  learned  men ;  just  as  little  as  they  view 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  youth  as  being  education. 
Men  of  science  are  viewed  as  a  species  of  professional  persons; 
and  those  generally,  perhaps,  who  are  distinguished  for  specific 
sciences,  as  a  kind  of  traders.  It  would  surprise  one  of  those 
persons,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  society,  were  it  proposed  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  sciences,  or  in  any  science,  instead 
ot  IB  the  learned  languages;  nor  would  such  acquisitions,  even 
to  the  loftiest  exteut,  be  considered  as  an  atonement  for  what 
is  alone  called  education  and  learning,  nor  enable  the  possessor 
to  maintain  his  place  in  societv,  or  in  general  reception,  evea 
against  the  merest  haberdasher  in  Greek  articles. 
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Or,  in  another  view,  science  is  not  considered  as  being  com- 
mendable, otherwise  than  as  it  may  be  the  ground  of  trade  or 
profit :  it  is  not  viewed  as  ornamental,  as  forming  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  possessor,  as  indicating  abilities,  still  less  talents 
fit  for  what  is  termed  business  ;  and,  most  of  all,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  so  acting  on  the  mind  or  faculties,  as  to  be  that 
engine  for  the  occupation  or  improvement  of  youth  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fact  in  practice  is,  that,  with  some  few  and  recent  excep-. 
tions,  scarcely  any  scientific  acquirements  are  inculcated  in  our 
Universities,  except  the  abstract  mathematics  of  Cambridge ; 
no  attempt  whatever  of  any  nature  having,  till  very  lately,  been 
made  at  Oxford,  and  such  institutions  as  might  have  been 
attempted  having  died  a  sort  of  natural  death.  At  the  same 
time,  all  our  schools  for  youth,  private  and  public,  taught 
and.  teach  nothing  but  Greek  and  Latin;  and  the  same 
was  and  is  true  of  all  private  teachers  and  private  tutors ;  the 
only  exception  being  a  species  of  interloping,  undertaken  by 
what  are  of  modem  invention,  and  called  Academies,  while  even 
in  those  the  attempts  to  teach  science  h^ve  always  amounted  to 
little  or  nothing. 

We  need  not  state  the  other  exceptions,  consisting  in  naval 
and  military  schools,  public  or  private  3  as  the  general  fact 
ought  to  be  evident.  But  what  is  also  no  less  important,  and 
more  specifically  so  as  it  concerns  our  present  article,  the  public 
at  large,  throughout  all  its  higher  and  medium  classes,  has 
never  yet  considered,  and  does  not  jiow  consider,  science  in 
general,  or  any  science  specifically,  as  useful  to  any  but  those' 
who  are  professed  men  of  science,  or  to  him,  the  engineer  or 
what  not,  who  converts  it  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Hence  it 
never  dreams  of  conferring  a  scientific  education,  except  for 
professional  purposes ;  and  thus  also  it  happens  that  the  number 
of  those  who  have  cultivated  science  in  society  is  far  less  than 
there  is  a  real  demand  for,  while  also  that  education,  even 
where  given,  is  less  perfect  than  it  would  be  were  science 
viewed  with  but  half  the  favour  bestowed  on  Greek  and  Latin. 

We  desire  that  science  should  at  least  take  a  conspicuous 
share  in  all  general  education ;  and  were  that  indeed  the  point 
which  we  had  to  discuss  now,  we  would  show  that  the  sciences, 
in  some  form,  knowledge,  facts,  realities,  are  the  proper  and 
only  useful  occupation  of  absolute  youth  ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  abstractions  and  signs  and  words,  the  more  properly 
metaphysical  parts  of  learning,  should  be  reserved  to  a  later  age. 
We  would  prove  that  the  minds  of  childhood  and  extreme  youth 

^e  capable  of  little  more  than  the  acquisition  of  facts^  as  tiheff 
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inclinations,  excited  by  that  ardent  principle,  curiosity,  which 
is  implanted  by  nature  for  this  very  purpose,  tend  to  that  alone ; 
while  we  absurdly  forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  it  affords  us 
by  diverting  their  attention  to  what  they  cannot  understand  and 
must  abhor — abstractions  and  unintelligible  nonentities.  And 
we  would  also  shew  that  this  is  the  appropriate  discipline  of  the 
mind  in  extreme  youth,  as  it  is,  indeed,  at  more  advanced 
periods :  arguments  to  which  we  might  add  many  more  in 
leivour  of  science  as  the  object  of  education,  in  favour  of  know- 
ledge,  not  of  learning  ;  of  things,  not  of  words,  as  the  proper 
employment  for  every  one  who  ought  to  acquire  in  youth  that 
which  he  is  to  make  use  of  in  age. 

In  as  far  as  the  higher  accomplishments  in  science  exist, 
their  professors  are  limited  to  perhaps  some  half  dozen  or  dozen 
dr  men  in  all  England,  if  we  except  those  to  whom,  as  pro- 
fessors in  universities,  science  is  a  trade,  and  who,  therefore, 
as  the  compulsory  possessors  of  such  knowledge,  can  claim  no 
more  merit  from  the  possession  than  a  carpenter  or  a  smith 
might  do  from  the  abUity  to  execute  those  tasks  by  which  he 
lives,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  which  he  does  not,  therefore, 
look  for  praise.  He,  the  haberdasher  in  Greek,  who  lives  by 
trading  in  Greek  particles,  is  a  more  unreasonable  being  than 
the  meanest  tinker ;  claiming  merit  for  that  by  which  he  also 
lives,  as  the  other  does  by  mending  kettles ;  whereas  he  is  paid 
for  exercising  equally  that  which  is  to  him  a  tinkering  trade, 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  merit,  is  but  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  punishment  he  would  justly  incur,  in  some 
shape,  for  undertaking  to  do  what  he  did  not  understand  or 
perform.  Did  we  apply  this  scale  of  even-handed  justice  to 
many  a  boastful  and  boasted  name,  we  should  materially  re- 
duce the  amount  of  false  fame  by  which  the  world  is  deceived. 

Do  we  look  to  something  more  moderate  and  general,  what 
do  we  find  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  British  Museum,  for 
example,  has  rarely  if  ever  been  able  to  supply  itself  with 
competent  oiBScers  in  the  departments  of  science.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  puzzled  to  find  professors  among 
their  own  most  learned  bodies,  when  new  foundations  for  or 
in  science  were  offered  or  instituted.  We  may  refer  to  Watson 
for  an  instance ;  we  might  refer  to  many  more,  were  it  not 
invidious,  as  coming  too  near  to  those  who  are  now  alive  and 
acting.  The  Royal  Society  is  not  conspicuously  rich  in 
science  when  we  number  its  long  list  of  members ;  and  it  has 
not  always  been  very  ready  in  finding  adequate  presidents  and 
secretaries.  The  several  places  of  astronomers  royal  have  not, 
on  all  occasions,  been  easily  filled.  We  have  abounded  in  voyages 
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of  di6covery»  and  We  have  not  very  often  been  successfiil  in 
discovering  men  fitted  to  hold  offices  of  science  in  them :  so 
far  from  it,  that,  for  want  of  such  persons,  a  considendile  por- 
tion of  the  information  expected  from  such  achievements  has 
been  defeated  or  not  attained.  Recent  speculations,  to  iriiich 
we  need  not  allude  more  narrowly,  discovered,  unexpectedb^ 
to  many,  not  so  to  us,  that  all  England  did  not  furnish  han 
a  dozen  men  of  leisure  and  abilities  competent  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  common  mining  establishments ;  and  if  even  the 
progress  of  these  speculations  was  thus  impeded,  so  did  It 
happen  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  the  mere  name 
instead  of  the  thing  itself;  with  military  men,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  called  engineers,  when  it  was  engineers  of  a  &r  other 
nature  that  were  wanted:  while  from  similar  igBorance,  an 
office  that,  in  any  country  such  as  ours  ought  to  be,  should  have 
been  executable  by  one  individual,  was  odn^laorily  divided 
among  several  persons^ 

Now  that  this  defect  is  much  mate  widely  ^sjdayed  by  society 
at  large  in  our  own  still  opulent,  active,  industrkwi^  busy,  am- 
bitious and  really  well-informed  country,  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
Science  is  not  properly  an  object  of  cultivation  in  England.  If 
it  were,  it  would  be  respected,  courted,  applauded;  and,  con.- 
versely,  if  it  were  all  these,  it  would  be  cultivated :  for  applause 
and  consideration,  even  among  us,  vahung  as  we  do  weaMi 
above  all  earthly  possessions,  would  produce  this  e&et.  Tfaat 
this  is  not  the  fact  why  need  we  say  ?  and  why  need  we  saiy 
who  is  the  f^plauded  and  courted  man  ^  the  man  to  be  foUowed 
and  worshipped  and  be-printed ;  the  man  to  fill  offices ;  tiie 
man  to  occupy  bishoprics ;  the  man  to  educate  kings,  queeiM^ 
princes,  princesses,  and  ministers  ol  state,  and  fimdly  to  be 
rewarded  with  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  df^eariet, 
and  all  else  of  the  goods  and  honours  that  follow  learnmff,  and 
are  refused  to  knowledge  ? 

The  term  Government  comprises  so  great  a  number  of  indoh 
viduals  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society,  and  Tery 
especially  in  the  uppermost^  that  an  examination  of  tise  functioBS 
and  performances  of  such  persons  will  be  the  readiest  way  to 
bring  before  our  readers  the  object  which  we  have  in  view; 
namely,  the  offices  or  duties  connected  with  science,  car  knoMr- 
ledge,  which  they  have  to  peribrm,^  said  the  means  ci  execntiwg 
them  which  our  system  of  education  has  provided. 

We  have  bo  intention  of  passing  censure  on  the  gofretnmaA 
of  our  country  in  these  remaorka :  neither  on  the  svipreme  powei^ 
nor  on  the  legislativebody,  nor  on  the  diffefenicfiuncila  or  depart* 
meats^  nor  OA  bodies  Mircliuise&ol  BKiiyiiorett  aepa^ 
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ariei^  tnd  far  leii  on  individuals.  All  oiir  censure  it  intended  for 
a  defecUre  aystem  of  education  :  and  we  are  much  more  inclined 
to  compaifiionate  than  blame  those  from  whom  the  means  of 
ijuidifyuig  themselves  for  their  duties  have  been  withheld^  and 
who  have  been  forced  to  undertake  offipes  which  some  one  must 
perform,  and  towards  which  the  system  of  general  education 
could  not,  perhaps,  produce  persons  better  fitted  than  those  by 
whom  they  are  actually  filled.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  censure 
the  government  when  it  has  acquired  the  means  of  selecting 
competent  persons,  and  neglects  to  use  them  :  nor  is  it  the  fault 
of  the  State  that  our  system  of  education  is  erroneous,  while  we 
might  show  that  it  really  has  exerted  itself,  by  means  of  estab* 
Ushments  of  its  own  founding,  namely,  by  its  naval  and  military 
academies,  in  correcting  the  deficiencies  and  filling  the  blanks 
which  appertain  to  our  established  and  ancient  system. 

Let  us  look  at  the  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  demanded 
from  the  State  and  exercised  by  it }  while  we  have  fortunately 
the  means  of  doing  this  very  commodiously,  by  sketching  the 
actual  duties  of  that  department  which  is,  in  itself,  a  miniature 
or  abridgment  of  the  whole  government,  or  which  was  such  at 
least  not  many  years  ago.  And  as,  while  this  epitome  of  the 
State  is  governed  by  a  limited  number  of  officers,  as  its  functions 
are  executed  by  no  very  great  army  of  functionaries,  it  offers  the 
peculiar  convetiience  of  enabling  us  to  concentrate  the  attention 
im  a  few  individuals  in  each  class  of  society,  who  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  their  whole  classes.  Being  also  a 
ehangeable  body,  our  remarks  can  affect  no  individual :  since  the 
persons  are  changing  while  we  write,  and  may  be  changed  again 
bdbre  what  we  may  write  shall  have  seen  the  light. 

It  will  be  easy  for  those  who  may  reflect  on  the  following 
remarks,  to  extend  them  to  the  government  at  large,  where  any 
of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  for  this  department  are 
also  exercised )  as  it  will  also  be  no  difficult  task  to  apply  the 
same  train  of  reasoning  to  those  specific  departments  which  are 
professedly  scientific  ones,  but  which  imply  less  variety  of  know- 
ledge. And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  while  knowledge,  positive 
acquirements  in  detail,  are  indispensable  in  the  subordinates  or 
acting  persons  in  all  such  departments,  so,  in  the  upper  or  direct- 
ing ones,  choice,  decision,  regulation,  cannot  exist  effectually 
and  usefully,  without  at  least  a  general,  sometimes  not  without 
a  special,  knowledge  in  the  same  subjects  5  while  such  regulation 
Mid  decision  become  questions  of  success  or  failure  as  to  the 
buitness  and  objects  of  government.  And  they  are  not  merely 
^piestions  of  good  or  bad  government  as  to  its  professed  ends. 
But  ^ttestipiis  of  expenditure  i  tl»is  producing  waste  or  extra* 
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vagance  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  saving  or  economy ; 
while,  not  unusually,  waste  of  money  and  bad  performance  go 
hand  in  hand,  as  both  are  the  produce  of  ignorance ;  just  as,  re- 
versely, correct  performance,  or  good  government,  and  economy^ 
are  associated,  in  every  thing,  and  are  equally  dependent  on 
knowledge.  It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  power:  but  it  is  a 
maxim  at  least  equally  true,  if  not  yet  ranked  among  popular 
maxims,  that  knowledge  is  economy. 

We  need  not  rigidly  distinguish  between  what  is,  and  what 
was,  because  our  remarks  are  not  meant  as  commentaries  on 
existing  institutions,  but  as  a  comparison  of  what  the  State 
required,  and  what  the  means  were  which  our  public  systems  of 
education  had  contrived  for  supplying  these  wants.  The  depart- 
ment then  to  which  we  allude,  was  or  is  an  initiative  one,  or,  as 
we  ha\'e  called  it,  a  miniature  of  the  superior  government,  exert- 
ing a  primary  and  uncontrolled  direction  and  discretion.  Being 
such  a  transcript,  it  contains,  or  did  contain,  within  itself,  a  Trea- 
sury, an  Exchequer,  an  army,  a  naval  department,  and  a  species 
of  colonial  one,  in  a  certain  sense  :  while,  appointing  chaplains, 
it  might  even,  by  a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  be  said  io  contain 
u  church.  In  any  xievr,  it  did  exert,  in  some  manner,  functions 
of  these  different  kinds ;  which  is  all  that  our  present  argument 
demands*  These  departments  then,  taken  in  a  general  sense^ 
did  retmire  and  do  require,  the  same  kind  of  talents  and  informa- 
tion, Avliich  the  superior  government  demands  and  employs  3  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  been  filled  by 
offiotTs  ecjually  efficient ;  since,  to  doubt  this,  would  be  to  doubt 
the  general  well-government  of  the  State- 
But  it  is  to  the  details,  either  included  in  these  or  independent 
of  them,  that  our  turgument  tends,  because  it  is  in  these  that  the 
peculiar  scientific  knowledge  to  which  we  allude  is  required  : 
what  we  have  nmned  may  be  included  under  the  vague  term. 
Business,  a  word  which  at  present  we  need  not  define.  In 
detail,  therefore,  this  department  invents,  manages,  and  con- 
structs, artillery,  in  every  form,  both  for  the  service  of  land  and 
sea ;  directing  also  its  use  and  application  in  both  services,  and 
thoi*efore,  adding  to  the  government  of  an  army  pecuUarly 
informed  and  employed,  that  of  the  na\y  also,  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  also  the  plaimer  tmd  constructor  of  fortifications,  both  at 
Imnie  and  abrotui ;  adding,  of  course,  to  military  talent  in  the 
art  of  defence,  the  knowledge  both  of  the  civil  and  military  engi- 
neer. As  a  barrack  department,  it  is  also  necessarily  an  archi- 
ttH'tural  one,  or  a  Board  of  Works  j  and  as  connected  with  these 
•Qverid  classes  of  works  in  various  ways,  it  is  an  extensive  pro- 
prietor vmd  mMxager  of  lauds ;  being  occiisionaUy  engaged  eveA 
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in  plantings  or  other  qaestions  of  rural  economy.  Further^  it  is 
the  most  extensive  manufacturing  establishment  in  Britain ; 
including  also  within  its  own  sphere  a  variety  of  manufactures 
attempted  by  no  individual  or  company  of  even  the  greatest 
capitsd  in  this  country,  and  these  having  also  been  occasionally 
situated  in  different  and  remote  places.  If  we  name  heavy 
ordnance,  small  arms,  gun-carriages,  waggons  and  carts,  gun- 
powder, ammunition  of  various  kinds,  we  have  named  the  prin- 
cipal, but  not  the  only,  manufactures  in  which  it  is,  or  has  been, 
engaged  ;  while  even  the  ramifioations  of  some  of  these  are  not 
inconsiderable. 

In  what  may,  in  our  present  view,  be  connected  with  manufac- 
turing, it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  extensive  mercantile 
house  in  the  world ;  its  concerns,  in  war  especially,  surpassing 
all  that  any  twenty  mercantile  establishments  in  Britain  could 
have  managed }  and  dealing,  by  purchase  and  distribution,  in  a 
greater  variety  of  articles  than  perhaps  even  that  number. 
As  such  also  it  is  not  only  a  buyer  for  its  own  use,  but  occa- 
sionally a  seller  :  being  further  a  species  of  broker,  as  an  agent 
between  the  supreme  government  and  those  foreign  powers 
whose  subsidies  were  often  paid  in  manufactures  and  com- 
modities purchased  from  contractors  through  its  intervention 
or  brokerage  ;  those  commodities  including  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  so  forth,  and  thus  demanding  the  knowledge 
of  a  broker. 

If  all  this  requires  knowledge,  so  is  there  much  which  belongs 
to  science  as  well  as  to  the  arts  :  but  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this, 
it  was  a  board  or  department  of  pure  Science  when  it  included 
the  Office  of  Astronomer  Royal,  and  is  now  such  in  as  far  as  it  is 
a  Surveying  department,  and  is  actually  carrying  on  an  extensive 
survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  it  is  also  the  engraver, 
publisher,  and  vender,  of  its  own  maps. 

We  throw  into  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  group  what  follows : 
and  though  we  are  sensible  that  the  multiplicity  and  discordance 
of  these,  duties  may  sometimes  give  a  ludicrous  aspect  to  the 
catalogue  (though  we  have  cautiously  avoided  heightening  that, 
as  we  might  easily  have  done  by  a  different  approximation),  it 
was  necessary  for  our  argument  not  to  omit  any  with  which  we 
were  acquainted,  because  the  object  was,  to  show  how  many 
departments  of  knowledge  are  comprised  under  one  department 
of  government,  and  that  however  the  details  of  business  may  be 
arranged,  there  ought  to  be  some  one  competent  to  direct 
them  by  a  through  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Every  ox\e  knows  that  it  is  a  proprietor  of  boroughs,  and 
tl)^?9fo¥e  ^^  fne^pager  pf.  flections,    U  is  a^  ow^^x  of  shipping  tg 
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a  considerable  extent^  a  director  of  education  as  poMefl«ing  one 
of  the  most  useful  institutions  in  this  country,  a  norse-ticaler  to 
a  greater  amount  than  all  the  Tatersalls  of  England  united,  a 
medical  board  as  governing  an  extensive  hospital,  and  a  veterinary 
one  as  having  an  almost  equal  charge  in  this  valuable  department 
of  medicine.  It  also  possesses  and  directs  the  most  extensive 
riding  establishment  in  England,  is  the  manufacturer  of  or  eoU'' 
tractor  for  and  judge  of  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  army  j 
and,  since  we  must  at  last  descend  to  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
serious  as  we  desire  to  be,  it  is  the  pyrotechnist  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  even  the  constructor  of  the  Chinette  bridge,  and 
the  distributor  of  the  fleet  on  the  Serpentine.  Dr.  Merrick 
howeverreminds  us  that  it  is  an  extensive  collector  of  antiquities, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  possessed  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. In  truth  it  is  very  little  known  or  considered  how  deeply 
government  and  its  officers  are  called  on  for  scientific  know^ 
ledge,  and  how  widely  and  seriously  they  are  daily  engaged 
in  carrying  on  operations  which  depend,  often,  purely  on 
science,  often  on  technical  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  and  on  a  dififerent  kind  of  education  from  that  which 
is  considered  an  education  in  Business ;  operations  also  which 
cannot  be  conducted  without  these  kinds  of  knowledge,  whence- 
ever  it  is  to  come.  Nor,  without  such  a  specific  statement, 
could  this  have  been  understood ;  since  it  is  always  easy  to 
slur  over  these  and  similar  matters,  by  vague  general  expres- 
sions, and  often  held  suflicient  that  such  an  individual,  or  some 
other,  is  a  **  clever  man,"  or  a  "  man  of  business,"  or  that  a 
department  is  punctual,  or  what  not. 

With  respect  now  to  the  offices  or  officers  by  whom  all  the 
varieties  of  business,  or  of  superintendance,  direction,  and  know- 
ledge, implied  in  what  we  have  enumerated,  are  administered,  it 
consists  of  a  supreme  head,  together  with  a  council  of  five,  and 
a  secretary :  the  structure  resembling  that  of  the  government  of 
India,  inasmuch  as  the  Governor-general,  if  we  may  adopt  this 
term  is,  in  himself,  absolute,  even  to  the  minutest  detail;  capable 
of  acting,  as  he  does  in  reality  act,  even  without  the  aid  of  an 
assessor,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the  virtual  director 
and  judge  of  every  particular,  however  minute,  included  in  all 
that  we  have  enumerated,  from  the  construction  of  a  citadel  down 
to  the  price  and  quality  of  a  pound  of  tallow.  Otherwise,  he 
may  call  in  the  aid  of  his  council,  or  else  leave  to  them  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  this  most  multifarious  business.  That  the 
inferior  departments  are  conducted  by  the  requisite  number  of 
subordinates,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  :  while  we  must  imagine, 
of  course,  that  there  are  persons  of  detail  In  the  several  depirt-' 
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mettU  wMeh  we  hare  etramefated^  capable  of  mana^ng  their 
allotted  portions  of  the  Work.  Among  them^  in  particular^ 
tbei«  nmat  be  individuals  acquaintea  with  erery  septirate 
branch  of  eommei'ce  which  this  department  conducts^  and 
with  tttty  separate  manufacture  with  which  it  is  engaged ; 
tliat  it  iiiehides  architects,  lawyers,  physicians,  reterinarlantf^ 
horse-joekeys,  civil  and  military  engineers,  and  so  forth,  together 
with  mere  men  of  science  r  sinde,  without  these,  we  presume  the 
whole  could  not  be  conducted,  while  we  have  ilo  reason  tb 
Itispose  that  it  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  duly  administered. 

mt  admlttfaig  all  this,  which  ought  not  to  be  doubted^ 
whetl  it  is  not  denied  that  the  prhicipal  function  or  depart^ 
melit  trf  this  branch  of  gdVemment  was  so  well  executed 
dttribg  the  last  War  ai^  to  render  the  British  artUlery  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  is  still  plain  that  there  must  be  some  provision 
jM>mewhere,  for  educating  the  supreme  governor  and  his  council 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  competent  directors  of  all 
thiis  infinitude  of  subject,  tt  is  a  natural  conclusion  at  least 
that  without  scientific,  and  also  technical,  knowledge  in  the 
silpreme  administrators,  the  work  must  be  imperfectly  done, 
inadmueh  ai^  it  could  not  be  duly  superintended  or  directed : 
while  We  need  not  spend  words  to  show  in  how  many  ways  a 
want  of  the  requisite  knowledge  in  those  who  administer  any 
thing  6(  this  nature,  in  any  manner,  must  be  injurious.  The 
individual  at  least  who  should  undertake  such  a  ^artment  on 
his  CiWn  account.  Would  very  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  con- 
sequences, in  Ways  which  we  need  not  point  out,  and  throuffh 
modes  which  a  very  slight  degree  oi  reflection  will  rentier 
obvious. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  both  the  supreme  person 
and  his  conncil  comprise,  either  separately  or  collectively,  all  the 
requisite  knowledge,  however  that  may  be  distributed  among 
them  I  and,  very  particularly,  that  the  chief  or  Governor-general, 
be  he  who  he  may  in  a  department  which  chatties  together  with 
the  general  administration.  Is  thus  universaUy  educated  and 
universally  competent:  since  he  is  entrusted  with  absolute 
powers,  evCn  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  does  also  occasionally 
eterdise  fhose.  Pot  the  sake  of  brevity,  therefore,  we  will  pass 
over  the  CounciL  since  the  same  views  apply,  and  examine  what 
the  education  of  the  supreme  head  is  or  ought  to  be  ;  since  we 
shall  thus  bring  the  question  down  to  the  point  which  we  have 
in  view,  namely,  the  utility  or  necessity  of  a  scientific  or  general 
education  fan  education  in  knowledge,  not  in  learning)  for  the 
upper  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  since  from  those  must 

all  the  afficeir  in  qttestion  be  filled;  the  mipreme  one  in  particular 
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being  confined  to  the  very  highest  rank^  inasmuch  as  this  officer 
is  of  the  King's  own  or  cabinet  council. 

It  is  indispensable  that  this  person  be  a  military  man^  as  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  which,  in  time  of  war,  may 
amount  to  forty-thousand  men,  and  perhaps  half  the  number  of 
horses ;  besides  which  he  must  be  an  of&cer  capable  of  com- 
manding artillery,  acquainted  with  all  its  materiel^  stores,  and 
so  forth ;  and  further,  as  we  have  made  apparent,  a  military 
engineer.  This  knowledge  we  take  for  granted  i  and  we  also 
take  it  for  granted  that  tiiis  officer,  as  a  man  of  business,  is 
grounded  in  all  that  undefinable  knowledge  which  appertains 
to  a  minister  of  state  and  the  head  of  a  prime  department.  It 
is  in  what  remains  of  his  duties  that  we  trace  the  necessity  or 
the  existence  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge ;  of  that  knowledge 
which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
upper  classes  in  this  country,  and  our  desire  to  see  included  in 
what  is  now  called  Education. 

This  person,  therefore,  should  be  competent  to  direct  educa- 
tion in  science  generally,  and  in  those  branches  which  appertain 
to  military  science  in  particular ;  since  he  is,  in  fact,  what  we 
may  call  the  chancellor  of  a  military  university.     He  must  be 
competent  in  civil  as  well  as  military  engineering  and  fortifica- 
tion, and  also  in  architecture  ;  where,  at  least,  he  will  be  called 
on  for  the  exertion  of  choice  and  taste.     He  ought  to  be  a  com- 
petent merchant,  in  trade  generally,  and  in  a  great  multitude 
of  branches  in  detail;    while  he  must  further  be  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  many  classes  of  manufactures,  and  with  the 
various  sciences  on  which  they  depend  3  because,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  all  these  wares,  and  all  these  works  and  productions, 
must    come  before   him   for  judgment,  decision,   regulation; 
including  proposals  for  improvements,  on  which  decisions  must 
be  held  for  adoption  or  rejection,  and  these  always  forming  a 
very  principal  branch  of  business  in  this  department.    That  he 
should,    therefore,    be  a  mathematician,    a    chemist,    and   a 
mechanician,  are  matters  of  course;  or  ought  to  have  had 
a  scientific  education  of  a  very  general  nature,  and,   added 
to     that,    considerable    and    various    practical    or    technical 
knowledge.     At  least,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  such  know- 
ledge would  be  very  useful  to  him ;  that  he  would,  and  always 
will,  administer  his  department  with  more  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, and  more  advantage  to  the  public,  if  in  possession  of  it 
than  without  it. 

We  have  only  to  extend  this  reasoning  to  his  council ;  or  else 
this  knowledge  must  be  found  among  them^  to  a^one  for  the. 

mxA  of  it  iq  bimi  ibo\U4  tb^t  be  the  cf^ie  4  %m^  \\xm%\  9^i( 
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somewhere  among  those  who  govern  and  direct.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  is  possessed  by  subordinates  only ;  though  the 
business  may^  unquestionably,  be  done  in  this  manner,  at  least 
in  a  certain  way,  which,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  seek  for  faults 
or  note  possible  imperfections,  we  will  not  specify.  We  wish 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thing  is  well  done  ;  and,  as  we 
are  particularly  desirous  that  our  object  in  this  minute  detail 
should  not  be  mistaken,  we  will  assume  that  the  present  head 
and  council  of  this  department  are,  actually,  what  we  have 
theoretically  supposed  that  they  ought  to  be,  m  whatever  mode 
their  acquisitions  have  been  made. 

But  these  men  will  die,  or  be  removed  on  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration, to  give  way  to  others,  who  must  be  taken,  as  matter 
of  course,  from  that  general  class  of  men  whence  the  several 
individuals  in  the  political  administration  are  chosen.  Such 
men,  political  men  by  profession,  if  we  may  use  this  term,  are, 
in  their  best  form,  what  are  called  men  of  business — men 
educated  in  office,  and  probably  men  who  have  served  different 
offices,  and  of  a  few  other  descriptions ;  frequently  going  a  very 
extensive  round  through  several  departments  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  their 
predecessors ;  because  we  know  that  an  education  of  the  requi- 
site nature  is  neither  given  by  our  institutions  nor  esteemed  an 
object  of  amiiition  or  utility  by  the  country  at  large.  Must  the 
business  then  stop  ?  or,  if  it  is  to  be  performed,  if  it  must  be 
done  at  any  rate,  is  there  not  a  fear  that  it  may  not  be  well 
done  in  future  ?  Surely  it  would,  at  least,  be  convenient,  that, 
whenever  the  competent  individuals  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
leave  their  offices,  others  should  be  found  equivalent  to  replace 
them;  that  all  those  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of 
politics,  or  office,  shall  be  so  accomplished  that  the  supreme 
government  may  never  be  at  a  loss  in  finding  persons  among 
them  capable  of  doing  all  that  it  requires.  We  have  surely 
proved  that  this  species  of  knowledge  is  necessary  somewhere : 
if  it  does  not  exist,  then  the  business  must  be  ill  performed, 
and  the  consequences  will  be,  imperfection  or  failure,  and  waste. 
But  it  is  well  performed ;  and,  being  so,  it  must  either  be 
through  a  miracle,  or  else  it  is  done  in  secret,  and  surreptitiously, 
by  persons  who  do  not  appear,  and  who,  if  they  are  educated^ 
must  also  be  educated  in  somewhat  of  the  same  manner,  or  else 
through  their  own  private  exertions;  since  we  cannot  find 
where  this  education  is  attained  under  our  present  system^ 
operose  and  expensive  as  that  is.  In  any  case,  is  that  know^ 
ledge  which  w^  have  shown  to  be  necessary,  indispensable,  tp 

^9  4esp;Ae4  m^,  ojtposed  ?  qk  wou14  it  not  ^e  \m  |»ol|cy  of 
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government,  &§  wdl  as  the  Ibterest  6f  itidividttttlii  In  ihe  dftiseft 
<rf  irhich  We  have  been  speaking,  and  pufsulng  the  oMeeti 
which  we  hare  pfnnted  mtt,  to  encourage  tlte  requisite  edttea* 
tion^  and  to  inntfuct  themselves  in  that  knowledge  which  k 
required  for  the  efFectual  and  conscientiotl*  discha}^  of  theif 
duties  ? 

The  necessity  of  a  scientific  education  to  the  upper  classes, 
to  whom  the  duties  which  we  have  so  mitttttely  estplalned 
are  allotted,  must,  we  should  think,  be  obvious  even  {jd  th/mn'- 
selves ;  it  would  have  been  so  long  ago,  were  It  tiicft  fot  the 
fashions  and  habits  of  the  country ;  firom  the  present  mlstideen 
tiews  of  education,  from  the  idle  preponderance  given  to  what  is 
ealled  Immingf  and  from  the  consequent  ill-judged  contempt, 
arising  from  various  causes,  which  has  been  thrown  on  eeleft* 
tiflc  acquirements.  Thus  it  is  the  system,  rather  than  indl« 
f iduals^  which  is  in  fault :  and,  whatever  effect  our  statements 
may  produce  on  establishments,  on  those  who  conduct  the 
education  of  the  country,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  doing  a  kind- 
ftess  to  the  individuals  in  question,  by  thus  urging  what  we 
have  done,  through  friendship,  and  not  In  the  spirit  of  censure  j 
for  we  are  confident  that  no  honourable  nian  can  be  at  eaise 
under  the  reflection  that  he  is  woricing  in  darkness.  And  w^ 
are  sure  that  a  great  accession  of  pleasure  would  be  the  result 
to  such  personis ;  as  they  Would  find  business  easy  because  it 
was  understood  5  would  feel  that  they  were  doing  it  without 
effort,  uncertainty,  or  disappointment,  and  that  they  were  no 
longer  iJttbiect  to  the  frauds,  or  deceptions,  or  errors,  to  which 
they,  and  the  public  service  through  them,  are  now  exposed. 

If  the  results  of  extending  a  scietttyic  education  to  the  upper 
ranks,  or,  in  general,  to  all  those  who  are  now  educated  only  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  now 
Itated  it,  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  government,  it  Would  also 
Operate  as  an  encouragement  to  science  itself,  and,  collaterally, 
to  men  of  science ;  while,  if  Incidentally  doing  Justice  to  those 
who  surely  do  not  experience  that  at  present,  either  from 
society  at  large  or  from  the  state,  It  would  so  re-act  as,  fn  fur- 
thering the  progress  of  science,  to  benefit  the  government  itself 
directfy,  and  the  country,  in  various  ways,  indirectly.  Let  ti« 
consider  a  moment  what  these  consequences  Would  be,  for  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  our  consideration  in  this  question. 

It  may  be  considered  of  little  moment,  and  it  really  is  so,  as 
far  as  the  Individuals  are  Concerned,  that  men  of  science  are 
not  adopted  to  fill  those  offices  where  scientific  knowledge  is 
Wanted,  that  they  ate  not  employed,  either  as  princip^s  or 
tiecwsaries,  or  even  as  inferior  special  ^eers,  or  an  mere 
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asiessGoni  to  the  men  of  political  edaeation^  or  of  bugincnitf^  to 
the  clerks,  of  whatever  nature,  who  fill  these  departments.  But 
(he  consequences  of  this  neglect,  which,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
suffers  talents  to  starve,  are  evil  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Thus  that  cultivation  of  science  which  is  discouraged  by  the 
system  of  education  in  the  first  instance,  is  further  and  more 
effectually  checlied  by  the  experience  that  it  will  lead  neither 
to  honours  nor  rewards ;  while,  partly  from  this  cause  amonsr 
others,  it  arises,  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledn  is  nc^ 
even  a  ground  of  credit  ana  respect  in  society ;  being,  literally, 
as  notbtng,  when  compared  to  the  slenderest  acouisitlons,  of 
even  the  bare  reputation  of  acquisition,  in  Greek  and  I^tin* 
The  man  of  science,  indeed,  is  looked  on  as  little  better  than  a 
mechanic,  and  is  even  often  ashamed  to  produce  or  confess  Us 
knowledge ;  whUe  he  of  reputed  learning,  of  Oreek  md  Latin^ 
or  of  literature  and  poetrv,  is  the  gentleman,  the  acoomplishea 
man,  or,  perchance,  the  idol  of  society. 

But  if,  with  the  general  suffering  of  the  commerce  or  wealth 
of  the  country,  from  the  discouragements  thrown  in  the  way  of 
science,  the  government  must  sxmer  indirectly,  so  does  it  suffer 
immediately  and  directly,  by  checking  the  growth  and  produc^ 
tion  of  those  very  talents,  or  persons,  without  whom  its  duties 
cannot  be  properly  performed.  It  is  of  little  moment  that  a 
man  of  talents  starves  when  a  moderate  salary  would  reward 
him  for  his  labours  and  for  the  expenses  of  his  education  j  but 
it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  work  of  government  shotdd  be 
properly  executed,  while  that  can  be  executed  only  by  the  very 
persons  who  are  discouraged  in  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
doing  it  properly. 

We  have  said  that  the  proof  of  the  due  execution  of  those 
duties  is  found  in  the  undisputed  efficacy  of  our  public  service ; 
yet  we  have  often  heard  it  asserted,  that  in  the  dock-^yards,  the 
arsenals,  the  government  manufactories,  the  trading  depart- 
ments, or  whatever  else,  the  savings,  in  money  alone,  which 
might  have  been  produced  during  the  war  by  the  due  application 
of  a  few  salaries,  not  extending  to  many  thousand  pounds, 
would  have  amounted  to  many  millions,  even  putting  out  of  the 
question  the  better  execution  of  many  works,  the  supplies  of 
better  materials,  rapidity,  punctuality,  efficacy,  and  much  toof e  j 
to  which  we  may  add,  what  is  of  infinite  moment,  the  adoption 
of  those  improvements  which  science  suggests,  and  which  can 
never  be  done  except  through  men  In  office,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient science  to  judge  of  their  nature  arid  value.  This  is  a 
view  taken  by  those,  probably  not  quite  disinterested  persons^ 
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aa  being  men  of  science  themselves^  who  desire  that  men  of  such 
educations  should  be  peculiarly  distinguished  and  selected  by 
the  government.  It  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall  recur 
directly :  but,  whatever  partial  remedy  it  might  offer,  it  will 
never  effect  what  a  more  general  diffusion  of  science  would  do  : 
let  us  first  see  what  are  the  remarks  of  such  persons  on  improve- 
ments, and  their  adoption. 

The  repugnance  oi  government  so  generally  manifested  against 
such  improvements,  is  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  censure 
or  remark  among  the  people  at  large  as  well  as  the  individuals  in 
question.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  facts  in  abundance ;  but 
we  are  very  unwilling,  even  to  repeat  after  others,  any  thing 
that  may  give  pain,  or  appear  to  carry  individual  censure,  in  a 
representation  which  we  desire  to  see  read  with  all  the  sobriety 
of  feeling  under  which  it  was  written ;  holding  it  ill  policy  to 
suffer  the  passions  to  intrude  in  what  ought  to  be  a  sober  argu- 
ment,  or  to  run  the  hazard  of  defeating  our  sincerely  good 
intentions  by  offending  the  feelings,  or  even  the  prejudices  of 
any  one.  Yet,  as  we  cannot  absolutely  avoid  some  examples,  let 
us  state  what  is  thus  asserted,  namely,  that  during  nearly  the 
whole  war,  and  amidst  an  immense  business,  there  was  not  a 
steam  engine  in  our  arsenals  or  dock-yards,  that  such  labour  as 
heavy  forging,  turning,  sawing,  and  much  more,  was  done  by 
the  power  of  men  or  horses,  that  the  cranes  and  other  similar 
machinery  were  of  the  very  worst  and  most  antiquated  con- 
struction, that  heavy  timber  was  moved  by  the  common 
hand-jack,  and  dragged  along  the  ground  by  horses,  even  with- 
out a  truck ;  with  a  vast  deal  more  that  we  will  not  enumerate, 
often  leading  to  ten  times  the  expense  that  the  most  common 
improvements,  and  those  in  use  in  all  private  establishments  of 
the  same  nature,  would  have  caused. 

We  might,  indeed,  fill  some  pages  with  the  enumeration 
which  has  thus  been  given  by  discontented  men  of  science,  and 
with  a  computation  of  the  evil  effects,  both  in  services  ill  per- 
formed and  money  wasted ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  what  is  said  to  be  familiarly  known,  that  the  govern- 
ment rarely  if  ever  originates  an  improvement,  and  is  always 
lagging  with  a  tedious  pace  behind  private  establishments  or 
individuals  j  insomuch  that  it  is  almost  proverbial  in  this 
country ;  while  a  splendid  instance  of  the  reverse,  and  as  it 
has  been  said,  the  only  one  (we  mean  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Brunei's  block  machinery  at  Portsmouth),  will  serve  to  prove, 
^y  contrast,  what  it  might  have  done,  since  the  advanta^e^ 
gained  by  this  estabUshment  bare  been  enorwQ\iB, 
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To  pass  from  the  facts  themselves,  the  cause  of  all  this  is 
plain,  according  to  the  views  of  those  from  whom  we  are  here 
borrowing.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  government  is  especially 
pestered  by  inventors  and  projectors ;  two  unhappy  terms  which 
nave  always  been  the  excuse  that  ignorance  nas  made  for 
rejecting  what  it  did  nof  understand.  It  is  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, where  the  invention  or  project  is  already  in  useful  activibr; 
ner  would  it  ever  be  required,  were  there  persons  in  those  ae- 
partments  who  were  competent  to  judge  between  a  wild  project 
and  a  useful  improvement.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  possess  those  persons,  for  the  reasons  tnat  we 
have  been  stating ;  and  that  they  who  conduct  the  offices  as 
mere  men  of  business,  are  aware  neither  of  the  facts  nor  of  their 
value.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  consider,  however  com- 
petent they  may  be  to  the  routine  business  of  their  depart- 
ments, that  all  this  is  the  produce  of  science,  that  all  excellence 
or  the  reverse  depends  on  the  right  or  wrong  appUcation  of  such 
knowledge,  and  that  it  has  those  powers  of  doing  good  which  it 
professes ;  while,  being  further  used  to  what  is  called  precedent  in 
the  general  conduct  of  official  details,  they  do  not  perceive  where 
precedents  are  fit  only  to  be  departed  from ;  never  even  con- 
sidering that  a  steady  adherence  to  precedent  is  an  adherence 
to  former  ignorance,  and  that  it  is  a  rule  which  declares  per- 
fection to  have  been  attained  and  improvement  impossible. 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  the  men  of  science  in  question. 
We,  arguing  on  our  own  grounds,  are  convinced  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  officers  in  question  mean  welt,  proceeding  according 
to  the  lights  which  they  possess ;  nor  do  we  think  those  persons 
deficient  in  anxiety  or  attention ;  as  we  are  equally  convinced 
that  in  opposing  such  propositions  or  changes,  as  well  as  in  an 
opposition  to  the  employment  of  men  of  science,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  offices  for  sucn  persons,  those  offices  and  the  State  above 
them  are  actuated  by  the  laudable  principle  of  economy.  But 
what  we  do  maintain  is,  that  a  different  education  in  those  per- 
sons who  thus  administer  the  State  would  produce  in  them  far 
other  views  ;  and  that  until  they  receive  this  they  will  not  be 
competent  judges  nor  effective  economists ;  while  it  is  asserted 
by  the  persons  whom  we  are  quoting,  that  they  are  such  at 
present. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  unjust,  because  men  of  science 
are  discontented.  Even  as  it  is,  and  through  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  actual  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
are  enormous,  both  in  their  number  and  results ;  yet,  hav- 
ing been  slow,  and  being  less  numerous  than  they  might  be, 
we  agree  that  the  effects  are  far  less  beneficial  than  they  ought 
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to  have  beeh*  Still,  this  hag  not  produced  th^  general  raault 
of  opening  the  e^es  of  thoee  persons  to  the  steady  and  certain 
value  of  similar  improvements ;  nor  can  this  ever  be,  until  they 
receive  the  species  of  education  which  we  areue  for>  because 
it  is  this  alone  which  will  furnish  those  solid  principles  of 
judmient  which  cannot  fail.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  re- 
manLf  after  the  sticklers  for  improvements,  how  eul  these 
operations,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  held  as  a  kind  of 
matter  of  course ;  as  if  they  performed  themselves  according 
to  a  certain  law  of  nature,  rather  than  through  the  efforts  and 
studies  of  enlightened  men.  When  improvements  have  at 
length  crept  in  through  all  obstacles  and  opposition,  we  might 
imagine  that  they  were  considered  as  having  dropped  down  from 
the  clouds ;  it  never  being  inquired  how  or  whence  they  came, 
or  who  was  the  cause ;  it  being  seldom  even  known  that  changes 
or  improvements  had  been  made ;  as  if  it  was  supposed  mat 
the  present  anchors  and  cables,  for  example,  had  thus  been 
fashioned  from  all  eternity,  or  that  guns  and  carronades  had 
sprung  up,  like  Cadmus's  soldiers,  out  of  the  earth. 

Now  if  this  be  all  true,  and  were  the  persons  to  whom  vre 
allude  educated  in  the  knowledge  which  we  desire,  they  would 
at  least  know  whence  and  how  all  this  was  produced,  to  whom 
they  might  have  recourse  for  what  they  wanted,  and  even  what 
their  wants  were,  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  supply  them. 
And  while,  for  this,  even  a  moderate  scientific  education  would 
suffice,  if,  in  the  supreme  state,  the  mere  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  such  a  thing  as  science  existed  ;  if  it  were  known 
that  there  were  men  versed  in  the  several  sciences,  and  that 
science  was  the  basis  of  all  such  operations  or  duties,  as  it  was 
the  foundation  of  the  arts  and  commerce  which  it  is  the  bust«> 
ness  of  government  to  promote,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but 
this  knowledge,  produced  by  the  encouragement  and  acknow* 
ledgment  of  science  and  scientific  acquirements,  will  ever  effect 
that  general  improvement  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
i)i  this  description  which^  in  the  case  of  naval  architecture  in 
particular,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  wanting,  as  this  most  im- 
portant department  of  practical  science  has,  in  the  public  esti- 
mation^ been  peculiarly  neglected. 

Were  our  purpose  rather  to  censure  what  is  past  than  to 
express  our  wishes  as  to  vrhat  we  thus  contemplate,  we  might, 
in  detail,  and  through  the  facts  which  have  been  so  frequently 
stated  by  the  men  of  science  to  whom  we  have  alluded^  shew 
the  large  sums  of  money  which  have,  according  to  them,  at 
diffes^Qit  times,  smd  in  different  ways,  been  wasted  for  want  of 
§im»ce,  t)ie  servicee  that  l^ve  &iled  fys  want  of  sci^ice,  Hm 
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improTemmts  that  have  been  rejected  and  are  daily  rejected  for 
want  of  science,  the  inconveniences  in  endless  modes  which 
follow  from  want  of  science  in  the  government  and  its  depart- 
ments, or,  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  from  want  of  a  scientitic 
education  in  those  persons  by  whom  certain  of  its  offices  are 
filled;  yet  we  do  not  think  that  mere  men  of  science  can 
ever  be  substituted  for  men  of  business;  that  government 
.can  materially  change  its  system  as  to  the  choice  of  officers  ; 
while  we  do  think  that  if  a  scientific  education  was  as  general 
as  education  in  the  dead  languages,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
science  would  always  be  attainable :  and  while,  further,  there 
would  be  such  a  basis  provided,  that  any  individual  might, 
if  thrown  into  a  scientific  office,  qualify  himself  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  was  necessary,  by  his  own  private  exertions. 

Again,  we  repeat  it,  it  is  not  the  individuals  that  we  blame, 
nor  the  government,  otherwise  than  as  it  might  influence  the 
general  education  of  the  country,  and  contrive,  through  means 
best  known  to  itself,  to  render  science  an  object  of  ambition, 
and  the  road  to  honours  and  emoluments.  It  must  act,  for  this 
purpose,  on  society  in  the  general  mass,  on  science,  or  on  edu- 
cation, in  its  germs,  and  thus  create  that  repository  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  by  which  it  may  afterwards  profit.  As 
society  is  constituted  now,  and  as  education  is  administered,  it 
can  but  act  as  it  is  doing ;  it  must  help  itself  and  fill  its  offices 
from  the  mass  as  it  is,  and  must  be  content  with  the  best 
abilities  it  can  obtain.  It  mi^ht  be  said,  as  we  have  been  ob- 
serving, that  the  selection  of  men  of  science  for  office  where 
science  is  rec[uired  would  be  an  easy  remedy,  and  also  a  remedy 
as  just  as  it  was  appropriate  and  profitable.  We  are  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  suggest  this  expedient,  whatever  remedy  it 
mi^t  oflfer;  though,  to  a  limited  extent,  we  may  think  it  just, 
as  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  too  well  aware  that  as  our 
government  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is  impossible,  or  rather 
mapplicable.  We  do  not  wish  at  present  to  inquire  whether 
that  is,  and  is  always  to  be,  indispensable ;  but  it  is  obviously 
the  present  plan  ancl  policy  of  government  to  fill  its  ranks  with 
certain  famiUes  and  certain  persons,  for  well  known  reasons, 
which  we  do  not  at  present  wish  to  dispute,  since  it  is,  in 
reality,  the  existing  constitution  of  the  country.  To  change 
such  a  system  would  imply  a  political  and  entire  reformation 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  as  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  such 
changes,  even  for  such  an  d^e^  ■^>»'ested,  and  shall 

continue  to  uree»  the  oi^  to  raise 

science  to  the  honours  wUi  '■  it  an 
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object  of  necessity  or  ambition  to  those  whom  the  government 
must  employ  as  ninctionaries ;  and  for  those  ends,  bj  various 
obvious  means,  so  to  model  or  reform  our  present  system  of 
education,  as  to  render  it  competent  to  the  ends  in  view.  Bat 
unfortunately  this  want  of  appropriate  knowledge,  though  sup- 
posed to  exist  through  all  boards  and  departments,  all  heads,  and 
all  clerks,  fails  when  we  arrive  at  the  specific  individual  to  whom 
some  scientific  detail  is  actually  allotted,  and  who  is  often, 
himself,  far  from  being  the  most  competent  that  the  country 
could  have  furnished.  Nor  is  even  this  a  matter  of  censure  on 
the  government ;  when,  down  to  the  absolutely  practical  super- 
intendant  of  workmen,  or  whatever  else  of  detail,  the  country 
at  large  does  not  furnish  any  great  supply  of  efficient  persons. 
In  our  paper  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes,  we 
have  shown  bow  imperfectly  trades  and  manufactures  were  often 
conducted,  by  mere  men  of  capital,  without  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  the  counting-house,  and  through  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  mere  workmien  raised  out  of  the  lower  classes, 
self-educated,  or  taught  mechanically,  through  a  routine  of 
service ;  so  that,  even  in  that  respect,  it  is  not  possible  that 
government  can  administer  its  affairs  otherwise ;  while  if  the 
manufacturer,  whose  personal  interest  is  so  deeply  connected 
with  his  own  knowledge,  does  not  act  better,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that,  on  this  head,  those  who  direct  similar  affairs  for 
the  government,  without  the  stimulus  of  personal  interest, 
shoula  be  still  more  deficient. 

In  all  this,  indeed,  censorious  as  it  may  appear  when  thus 
approximated  and  stated,  we  have  said  nothing  that  is  not  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  our  well-informed  readers,  and  which  will 
not  be  acknowledged  by  the  very  individuals  who  may  find  them- 
selves included  under  these  remarks.  They  do  not  even  pretend  to 
science  in  any  form  ;  and  were  the  question  put  to  them  in  any 
other  shape,  they  would  disclaim  it,  however  they  may  feel  the 
charge  thus  presented  to  them  as  a  charge  of  ignorance  or  inef- 
ficiency. Who  all  these  persons  are,  is  well  known  generally 
to  every  one  :  individually,  they  include  the  personal  acquaint- 
ances, in  numbers  perhaps,  of  every  reader  of  this  article  ;  and 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  from  the  first  minister  of 
state  to  the  lowest  clerk  in  a  dock-yard,  the  deficiency  is  the 
same.  They  are  men  of  business,  as  it  is  called,  able,  atten- 
tive, accurate,  and  laborious ;  but  they  are  still,  with  veryfew 
and  rare  excepti9ns  indeed,  pure  men  of  business,  as  the  jmaiif 
is,  or,  to  use  a  term  less  pleasing  and  equally  not  retjuiffitt^ 
definition^  clerks,  official  men,  •  **-^  ^^ 
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We  have  already  noticed  a  sagg^tion  which  has  often  been 
made  under  different  fonns^  namely,  that  of  adopting  men  of 

frofesaed  science  into  pubUc  offices  requiring  such  kinds  of 
nowledge,  and  hare  stated  some  objections  and  difficulties^ 
while  pomting  out,  as  we  consider  it,  the  inadequacy  uf  the 
remedy^  and  also  what  we  view  as  the  only  effectual  one,  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  a  scientific  education.  The  example 
of  France  has  been  held  out  as  a  pattern  for  our  imitation; 
since  there,  as  is  well  known,  even  the  higher  offices  of  State 
have  been  occasionally  filled  by  professed  men  of  science, 
among  whom  Chaptal  takes  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  memo- 
ries of  aU. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  it  is  said,  where  there  are  so  many 
departments  appertaining  to  the  government  which  are  dependent 
on  science,  and  carrying  on  scientific  operations,  manufacturing, 
or  otherwise  directing  on  such  an  enormous  scale  of  exi)en- 
diture,  there  should  be  an  establishment  of  men  of  science  under 
the  command  of  the  government;  men  capable  of  being 
consulted  or  placed  in  the  superintending  charge  of  these 
several  operations.  And  the  reasons  assigned  are  nearly  such 
as  we  noticed  before ;  that  though  there  might  be  sufficient 
workmen  and  superintendants  in  tnese  details,  these  are,  still, 
but  workmen,  without  science,  taken  from  the  lower  classes, 
uneducated,  and  conducting  their  works  and  departments 
mechanically,  in  the  same  way  as  private  establishments  of  the 
same  nature  are  carried  on ;  while  we  have  formerly  shown,  in 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded,  that  these 
establishments  are  much  less  advantageously  managed  than  they 
might  be.  And  whatever  such  manufactures  or  trades  may 
suffer  from  the  defects  of  this  system,  from  want  of  essential 
knowledge  in  the  head,  the  same  suffering  must  be  experienced 
by  government  in  a  far  greater  degree,  because  it  cannot 
even  superintend  with  the  same  accuracy  and  economy  as  a 
private  merchant. 

Or  otherwise,  it  has  been  said  that  every  department  of  the 
nature  to  which  we  allude  should  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
number  and  kinds  of  men  of  science,  as  permanent  officers,  to 
be  in  charge  of  those  matters  which  cannot  be  known  to  mere 
men  of  business,  and  that  thus  at  least  a  partial  remedy  would 
be  found,  as  we  already  suggested,  for  the  evils  regretted.  We 
are  aware  of  certain  difficulties  in  such  an  arrangement ;  yet  we 
can  see  .nona  *^^*  '^* '""  ' '  "*  *  while  in  some  cases  assuredly 
there  wouL  ''•     We  may,  then,  agree 

with  the  p  'Uuded,  in  asking  why 

itianot^  ^^^^  ^®  question 

VolI  : 
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ourselves,  unless  it  proceeds  from  the  general  defisbt  of  the  wliole 
system.  If  the  State,  or  the  several  inferior  departmentSt  do 
not  perceive  the  utility  and  application  of  science,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  feel  the  necessity  of  possessing  scieiv- 
tific  officers,  or  creating  a  scientific  office;  but,  whatever  the 
explanation  be,  the  fact  is  such  as  it  is  represented,  while  if  we 
have  suggested  the  true  one,  the  only  remedy  will  be  the  wider 
or  general  diffusion  of  a  scientific  education  among  the  members 
of  the  government. 

If  it  is  answered,  that,  in  these  departments,  there  ftre  indivi* 
duals  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  since,  without  Uiat, 
the  work  could  not  be  done  at  all,  the  reply  is  not  difficult.  Such 
persons  are  artizans,  or  technical  men,  not  men  of  science ;  and 
even  were  they  so  in  particular  branches,  it  is  eapy  to  see  that 
science  so  divided  does  not  answer  the  purposes  in  view,  sinoe 
it  is  incompetent  to  the  higher  ends  requirra,  to  direction,  reg«'< 
lation,  improvement,  uniformi^,  and  much  more.  And  we 
believe^  that  the  assertions  madie  by  the  pei^sons  to  whom  we 
allude  is  true ;  namely,  that  there  is  not  a  prpfessed  man  ^ 
science  either  in  the  Admiralty,  the  Navy-office,  the  Ordnanc^y 
the  Customs,  or  the  Excise ;  any  more  than  there  is  under  a 
department  jointly  public  and  private,  the  East  India  Company  { 
though,  in  some  of  them,  there  may  cJ^mce  to  be  partiaUy  scim* 
tific  individuals,  such  as  sir  Robert  Seppii^.  Yet  these 
departments  are  in  a  great  measure  truly  scientific  ones,  m  wa 
have  shown  of  one  of  them  in  some  detail..  We  believe^ 
however,  that  in  former  times  there  were  such  persons  attached 
to  the  Admiralty  department,  as  there  is,  we  also  believe,  one  ip 
the  Ordnance :  but  whether  the  former  were  suppressed  from 
motives  of  economy,  or  for  want  of  services  to  perform,  we  do 
not  know,  though  we  should  think  the  latter  cause  impossible. 
At  any  rate,  we  state  the  facts,  leaving  it  to  others  to  draw  the 
conclusions ;  while  if  the  government  is  often  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  information,  this  is  at  least  anacknow* 
ledgment  of  its  wants,  as  is  the  estabhsfamaat  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude ;  while  we  shall  only  agree  with  the  public  voice  in 
believing  that  the  ends  in  view  are  inadequately  obtained,  in  the 
former  case  at  least.  The  latter  is  an  experiment  founded  on 
the  recommendation  to  which  we  have  here  been  alluding  :  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  yet  too  soon  to  ascertain  wheth^  it  has 
answered  the  views  and  hopes  of  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed 
aiul  established.  Should  it  have  accomplished  these,  it  wiU 
strengthen  their  case,  and  also  justify  the  further  extewion  of  a 
similar  plan  to  other  departments  md  other  purposes.  It  is 
perhapa  a  minof  object^  that  tiie  mere  eenditaicd  ef  lespect  to 
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scieklce  thus  indicai^>  may  remove  from  our  country  a  certain 
stigma  which  lies  on  it  throughout  Europe  for  neglect  oC  science 
in  its  establishments ;  as  it  may  also  tend  to  give  that  kind 
of  knowledge  some  slight  show  of  consequence  in  our  own 
country. 

But  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  schemes  like  this,  and  we 
are  surely  among  those  who  ought  to  approve  them,  still  the 
want  of  this  aid  is  scarcely  seen  or  felt  by  those  alone,  the 
State  itself,  who  could  adequately  found,  extend,  endow,  or 
employ,  the  class  of  informed  and  educated  persons  to  which  we 
allude.  Want  of  science  in  themselves,  with  ignorance  or  an 
inadequate  conception  of  its  necessity  or  value,  is  thus  their 
excuse  and  apology ;  but  it  is  also  the  obstacle  to  any  arrange- 
ments of  this  nature,  and  one  that  will  not  be  overcome,  except 
through  their  own  education  ;  so  that  we  are  still  brought  back 
to  our  original  proposition.  As  we  view  this  matter,  indeed,  we 
ftiight  ail  well  conceive  an  organized  ftflice  of  clerks  incapable  of 
ittiting  and  cyphering,  as  a  department  conducting  chemical 
and  mechanical  works  without  an  adequate  scientific  ])ody  to 
direct  them :  but  thi^  cannot  so  be  felt  by  the  public  at  large, 
nor  by  the  government :  nor  will  it,  until  a  scientific  education 
shfdl  become  as  general  as  one  in  the  dead  languages,  when  the 
evil  ivill  correct  itself  almost  without  an  effort. 

Arid  this  is  an  effect  for  which  we  must  wait.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  government  might  even  now  supply  its  various  offices 
^th  adequate  persons.  We  doubt  if  it  could  :  but  even  if  this 
were  the  case,  we  have  already  shown  how  it  was  inexpedient, 
or  Impracticable,  consistently  with  the  present  system.  We 
will  not  deny  that  it  might  accelerate  this  event  by  the  counte- 
nance and  patronage  of  science,  as  we  have  already  suggested  : 
but  nb  general  reformation  will  occur  till  science  or  knowledge 
shall  in  some  degree  supersede  or  replace  learning,  or  till 
knowledge  shall  at  least  be  communicated  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  requisite,  while  learnhig  is  reserved  for  the  unoccupied. 
Of  considered  as  what  it  truly  is,  an  elegant  more  than  an 
Qseftrl  attainment,  or  an  attainment,  of  which  the  uses  at  leaist 
ii^  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  form  the  strength  of 
modem  governments  and  nations.  Such  a  system,  were  it  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  would,  without  design  or  seeking,  place 
in  the  upper  departments  of  government,  men  uniting  knowledge 
to  learning,  ana  ready,  from  their  own  impulses,  to  i  **^e 

changes  which   seem  to  be   required.     Thus  < 
mfertor  departments  be  filled  by  men  kno^ 
instead  of  such  portions  of  Greek  and  Lot 
to  hny^  ^required;  and  equally  i  •-*   -- 

2a2 
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while  the  jealousy  or  invidlousness  which  may  now  exist  as  to 
distinct  men  of  science  in  .  such  departments,  would  disappear, 
for  want  of  an  object.  Such,  at  least,  do  we  conceive  the  result 
would  be:  and  that,  thus,  without  diflSculty  or. expense,  tlte 
deficiencies  in  question  would  remedy  themselves  through  the 
mere  diffusion  of  an  education  founded  on  different  principles, 
and  directed  to  different  objects  than  is  our  present  worn  out  and 
antiquated  one. 

It  would  be  long,  as  it  ought  to  be  superfluous,  to  name  th^ 
questions,  even  of  mere  rigid  science,  which  are  perpetually 
brought  before  the  legislature  for  decision,  and  on  which  it  win 
ever  be  impossible  to  decide  justly  or  usefully,  without  scientific 
knowledge.  And  on  these  questions  laws  are  often  to  be  niade ; 
laws  affecting  the  entire  public,  as  of  a  municipal  nature,  or 
else  determinmg  questions  of  right  between  contending  parties 
and  opposing  interests. 

It  IS  easy  for  almost  any  one  acquainted  in  the  slightest 
manner  witn  the  business  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  perceive  what  we  here  mean,  and  to  apply  the  conclur 
sions  which  we  desire.  But  as  this  particular  case  is  an 
important  one,  while  it  is  seldom  considered  by  the  thoughtless 
how  materially  the  ordinary  business  of  Parliament  involves 
scientific  measures  and  demands  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
members ;  while  also  it  is  but  too  true  that  those  legislators 'Ai^ 
rarely  men  of  science,  and  do  not  even  pretend  to  it,  we  will 
venture  to  point  out  an  example  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  itittsr 
trating  our  argument,  even  at  the  hazard  of  reminding  'dtUr 
readers  of  what  they  already  know.  It  is  far  from  our  iritenticHi 
to  pass  censure  for  any  deficiencies  of  this  nature  which  mkj 
exist ;  since,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  were  we  here  incfined 
to  blame  anyone,  it  would  not  be  those  individuals,  but  the 
establishments  and  the  persons  by  which  they  have  been  misled 
during  the  period  of  their  education. 

There  is  a  question,  for  example,  relating  to  a  canal,* a 
drainage,  a  pier,  or  an  embankment,  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
engineering,  and  much  more ;  and  there  is  a  law  to  be  passed 
dependent  on  that  knowledge;  while  neither  the  committee 
which  is  to  examine  the  question,  nor  even  the  entire  House 
which  will  decide  on  it,  professes  to  understand  the  subject 
in  debate,  and  while,  forming  another  branch  of  our  deficiencies 
in  this  point,  even  the  counsel  who  is  to  plead,  is  equally 
uninformed,  or,  at  least,  deficient  in  the  essential  kn6Wledge* 
Justice  must  nevertheless  be  done ;  and  it  is  attempted  tO''dt>. 
this  through  evidence— the  evidence  of  scientific  and.o^faer 
parties,  who  must  unavoidably  be  frequently  interested,  and- who 
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xnav  easily  be  interested  against  justice^  or  at  least  prejudiced, 
without  positive  intentions  to  do  wrong.  Need  we  say  that 
evidence  of  this  nature  cannot  be  duly  understood  nor  efficiently 
analyzed  by  him  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  information  at  least  as 
great  as  the  witness,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  far  inferior  ?  The 
examiner  knows  not  how  to  cross-examine  for  the  truth ;  and 
even  if  justice  should  at  length  be  done,  as  it  is  always  intended, 
time  is  wasted,  and  expense  incurred,  frequently  from  the  very 
ignorance  which  we  are  lamenting  rather  than  blaming.  The 
counsel  who  is  crammed  (to  use  a  vulgar  word)  for  the  occasion, 
iSj,  in  reality,  seldom  better  inform^  than  the  jud^s ;  and, 
willing  to  deceive,  as  it  must  sometimes  be  his  verybusmess  to  do 
so,  he  may  also  very  often  be  himself  deceived.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  what  w^e  have  here  alluded  to  has  some* 
times  happened,  under  many  modifications  ;  .while  we  ought  not, 
and  indeed  will  not,  carry  our  illustrations  so  far,  since  it  gives 
us  pain  to  pass  even  the  appearance  of  censure  on  those  who  are 
not  really  in  fault. 

With  such  cases  as  this,  we  could  fill  endless  pages :  but  we 
will  pass  to  the  instance  of  a  municipal  case,  a  penal  law,  or  a 
law  of  regulation,  affecting  a  certain  department  of  society,  or 
the  whole.  Here,  similar  questions  are  of  eternal  recurrence ; 
and  why  need  we  point  out  the  difficulties  which  have  always 
beset  them,  the  delays  which  have  occurred,  the  expense,  perhaps 
even  the  ruin,  which  have  followed,  or  the  occasional  oppres- 
sion, and  even  injustice,  which  have  been,  and  are  still,  endured, 
where  every  one  is  nevertheless  guided  by  the  best  intentions, 
an4:  where,  with  the  desire  to  do  right,  no  pains  are  spared  in 
the  necessary  examinations  and  labours.  Even  in  a  far  minor 
point  of  view,  it  is  no  small  evil  to  construct  laws,  as  laws  have 
oeen  constructed  on  such  occasions,  which  could  not  be 
executed,  or  were  insufficient  for  their  objects ;  leading  to 
amendments,  and  repeals,  and  new  laws,  or  to  what  is  a  still 

Sreater  grievance,  to  an  accumulation  of  laws,  sometimes  super- 
uous,  or  else  nugatory,  or  even  contradictory. 
Thus  could  we  point  out,  with  very  little  difficulty,  laws 
which  placed  an  absolute  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  very 
operations  which  they  were  designed  to  promote,  or  benefit,  or 
regulate ;  laws  which  have  produced  the  exactly  reverse  effect 
to  that  which  was  intended ;  laws  which  would  nave  produced 
roia  to  individuals,  had  they  not  been  evaded  until  tney  were 
corrected ;  laws  directing  that  to  be  done  which  was  impossible, 
ordering  to  be  done  what  was  already  done,  because  it  was  the 
interest  of  those  concerned  to  do  it,  with  endless  more  errors 
tff  .^9  IP^  fixture,  an4  all  prpce^4ing  put  of  ^  want  of  that 
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knowledge  wlifich  belonged  to  th^  subject  tmder  legisIatiM,  ttild 
of  a  knowledge  which  was  Science. 

Themtt-e  examination  of  the  modcf  hi  wbieh  a  lawi  <Miaiiy 
snbject  oP  thi«  ntiitite,  is  prepared,  even  before  dMeaseibfft,  if  o«M 
be  sufficteilt  to  prove  the  incontelrien<ite»  arising  fronk  a  wai4 
of  the  education,  or  knowledge,  which  we  hei^  hare  in  iiewi 
What  that  is  we  need  not  minntely  detail :  but,  wheil  tfce  pi^ 
liminary  and  needful  information  is  furnished  by  a  piM^^  %or^ 
rowed  or  referred  to  for  the  occasion,  not  alwayar  te*y  #dl 
informed,  not  always  lininterested,  when  the  hiciibatiaia  and 
torture  which  this  trndergoes  in  the  barrister's  chattibets  fortoi 
the  next  step,  and^  when,  to  all  the  cireifmloctition  and  load  of 
words  whicti  fashion,  or  whaterer  else,  haa  established,  atid 
which  is  maintained  for  many  more  solid  and  mischfevons 
reasons  than  fashion,  we  add  the  ignorance  Oh  the  part  of  the 
constructor  of  this  machine,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  before 
him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  results  are  what  we  hate  so 
often  seen  and  lamented.  But  even  this  is  but  the  cottinlence^ 
ment  of  what  is  to  be  completed,  under  eridenees,  often  of  the 
most  difficult  species  or  the  worst  quality,  under  the  ai^mefitii 
of  counsel,  on  two  sides,  under  the  sepatate  opinions  of  meiik<* 
hers  of  committees,  under  their  general  vote,  and,  next,  under 
the  separate  opinions  and  views  of  amendment  belonging  fo  the 
whole  House,  with  the  final  addition  to  all  this,  pOSsiWy,  of  as 
many  opinions  in  the  higher  House,  to  which  it  must  prob^ed 
for  confirmation,  or  otherwise. 

It  must  be  a  fortunate  law  indeed  that  will  pass  through  this 
fiery  furnace,  and  come  out  as  it  was  intended,  and  also  with 
the  powers  and  properties  which  were  designed :  but,  were  the 
case  put  even  to  the  very  legislators  themselves,  and  of  another 
nation  knd  country,  that  laws  wete  enacted  in  this  manner;  by 
persons  who  did  not  even  profess  to  understand  the  subjects  ill 
question,  would  it  not  excite  incredulity  ?  The  very  ground- 
work of  legislation  is  knowledge ;  and  that  knowledge,  foif 
obvious  reasons,  the  most  minute,  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
cleat  and  comprehensive.  Way,  the  knowledge  required  for 
legislation  oiight  to  bd  united,  were  that  possible,  to  what  can- 
not be  commanded-**»the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  while,  as  far  as  triati 
can  foresee  events,  his  powers,  m  this  respect,  depentd  oh  his 
knowledge,  and  are  proportional  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
that.  T^e  ordinary  ends  of  life  in  general,  as  far  as  thfey  are 
engaged  with  science,  can  be  conducted  under  very  ivnperf^et 
knowledge;  and  even  science  itself  can  pursue  its  owifr  philo- 
sophical ends  through  a  limited  acquaintance  with  its  subjeetsl 
But  iegislatioh  can  admit  6(  tio  ignorance ;    since^  while  its 
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beariBgs  may  be  nniyereal,  and  its  relations  the  most  entangled, 
so  may  the  most  pernicious  and  widely  evil  results  be  tlie  con- 
sequenoes  of  that  iraorance.  Thus^  indeed,  does  legislation 
itself  judge  and  decide ;  selecting,  or  professing  to  select,  those 
which  it  entrusts  with  this  work  from  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  best  informed ;  insomuch  that  the  very  term  Legislator  is 
almost  prorerbiaUy  an  equivalent  expression  for  the  highest 
summit  of  abilities  and  knowledge,  as  the  legislative  council  of 
a  state  has  always  been,  theoretically,  if  not  practically,  the 
collection  of  its  wisest  men — its  Wittenagemote. 

In  our  own  legislature  this  is  practically  true,  or  may^  at 
least,  be  supposed  true  as  to  the  general  body  of  legislation ;  as 
to  all  thitt  belongs  to  the  laws  of  property,  in  a  general  view,  to 
the  law9  of  descent,  to  the  criminal  law,  and  so  forth,  to  a 
much  wider  extent  than  we  need  state.  Yet,  when  laws  begin 
to  affect  pure  questions  of  science,  numerous  and  constant  as 
these  are,  it  ceases  to  be  a  fact ;  or,  as  the  members  of  onr  legis- 
lature are  not  men  of  science,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
they  are  collected  to  legislate,  in  one  important  department  of 
their  duties,  on  what  mey  do  not  understand,  nor  even  profess 
to  understand :  since  we  tax  them  with  nothing  more  than  they 
acknowledge  themselves. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  offend  them  by  this  remark ;  while, 
most  assuredly,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intentions. 
They  do  not,  as  a  body,  affect  this  knowledge,  or  pretend  to  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  disclaimed  it  on  several  occasions, 
bv  referring  to  committees  out  of  doors  for  information  ;  as  they 
also,  daily  and  personally  do,  in  the  parliamentary  committees 
for  tiiese  ends,  and  in  the  House  itself.  We  think  that  we  are 
correct  in  saying,  that  the  late  lord  Stanhope  was  the  only  man 
of  science  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  was  even  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so,  and  that  he  has  lefl  no  successor ;  or  this,  at 
least,  we  have  often  heard  remarked  and  regretted  by  noble 
members  themselves.  We  also  believe  that  there  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  in  the  lower  House  who  even  pretend  to 
scientific  knowledge ;  but,  though  we  should  have  underrated 
the  number,  the  general  fact,  as  it  stands,  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  even  were  there  five  times  as  many.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  not  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  duties, 
even  of  the  committees,  without  placing  a  most  unfair  burthen 
on  those  few :  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  this  does  not  form 
the  whole  want,  since  questions,  and  decisions  also,  on  the  sub- 
jects under  review,  must  often  proceed  from  that  great  majority 
which  is  unacquainted  with  the  subjects  necessary,  and  which 
even  professes  its  want  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
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/We  dare  not  take  room  for  illustiralions  on '>these  vari#iis 
points,  as  we  buve  somewhat  more  to  say*  on  the  general  sab- 

iect)'  mi  are  a&aid  of  extending  our  remarks  to  an  inconvenient 
ength.  But  to  note  one  or  two>  as  mere  hints  to  those iivhose 
recollections  may  serve  them  for  this  purpose,  >  we  may  nfltme 
several  Wheel*carriase  and  General  Road  conumttees;  without 
ftirther  alluding  to  4;ne  results :  as  we  may  equally  refer  to  ikhe 
Oas-light  question,  as  we  might  to  that  of  tne  CaleaonianrGaiial, 
to  Bolton  and  Wattes  Steam  Enmne  Monopoly  bill, '  to  Dr. 
Smyth's  Nitrous-acid  Fumigation  oiU,  to  Dr%  Jennor's,  to  Mn 
Manby's  Shipwreck  Claims,  to  sundry  decisions  vespecting  the 
Longitude  and  the  North-west  Passage^  Mrs.  Stephens's 
Remedy  for  the  Stone,  and  Harrison's  Time-keeper ; '  as>to 
bridgei^,  canals,  and  analogous  improvements,  without  end^^and 
to  far  more,  indeed,  than  can  be  at  all  necessary  for  "the  rpur^ 
poses  which  we  have  in  view* 

If  we  chose'  to  recal  to  our  readers'  recoUeotioitth  what 
the  public  opinion  was  as  to  many  of  i -the  decisions  or  lawS'  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  what,  indeed;  hadibeen^^he 'Opinion of 
the  legislature  itself  after  it  had  seen  the  eonsequences,  and 
reflected,  under  fuller  information,  on  those  decisions,  we  should 
materially  strengthen  our  case ;  by  showing-  that  these  errors, 
where  there  were  errors-terrors  to  which  we  will  meiely  allude 
as  sufficiently  well  known,  were  the.  results  of  scientific  defi- 
ciency^ or  ignorance,  under  intentions  conformable  to  the  strict 
principles  of  justice;  and  that,  in  the  other  instances,  great 
expense,  delay,  and  doubt  had  arisen,  which  a  merely  moderate 
possession  of  the  same  knowledge  would  have  prevented. 
Thus- we  may  also  recal  to  our  readers  the  whole  history  of  the 
new  law  as  to  Weights  and  Measures ;  of  which  no  one>  at  any 
time,  spoke  favourably  during  its  progress,  and  of  which^few 
speak  well  now.  The  very  ract  that  a  law  so  important  was 
referred  to  persons  out  of  doors,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that 
want  of  knowledge  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding ;  and  we  surely  need  not  point  out  theineon* 
veniencies  of  this  mode  of  procedure. 

In  addition  to  all  that  we  have  already  said,  we  must,  there- 
fore, consider  that  our  parliament,  in  both  its  Houses,  requires  a 
certain  proportion  of  men  of  science,  and  in  all  the  departments 
of.  knowledge ;  not  merely  for  purposes  of  informaAion'  and 
investigation,  as  connected  with  legislation^  but  as  the.itepre- 
sentatived,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  of  the  several  intmsts 
to  which  they  belong,  and  as  the  persons  who  aloneoan  know 
what  may  be  wanted,  in  aiding  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  of  i^eup?  4epc^^<P|^t4  9f  ktlQW-; 
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Thi8>  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  so  obvioils  a  waQt« 
that^we  have  often  wcHidered  tnat  it  was  never*  fdt  by  such  free 
towns j  or  electors^  as;  might  be  interested  in  scientific  questions, 
^  connected  with  theirparticular  pursuits^  or  objects  of  manu- 
facture and  trade. '  There  is  much  of  useful  legislation  required, 
in  spite  of  all  that  we  already  possess,  on  numerous  subjects  in 
which  the  welfare  of' our  arts  and  manufactures  is  most  deeply 
concerned.  And  this  never  can  originate  in  any  other  way. 
Such  persons  as  those  to  whom  we  allude  are  the  only  ones  who 
know-  what  is  wanted,  and  how  it  is  to  be  compassed.  The 
CHrdinary  members  of  the  legislature  do  not  kn»w  it,  and  never 
can ;  partly  because  it  depends  on  knowledge  which  they  have 
not  acquired,  and  cannot  gain,  situated  as  fliey  are,  and  partly 
because,  even  were  the  mformation  given  to  Aem,  th^  are 
incapable,  from  want  of  the  requisite  principles)  or  fundamental 
knowledge,  of  appreciating  its  meanmg  or  value,-  or  even-  of 
comprehending  its  very  nature;  far  less  of  defendii^  what  they 
Qiay  have  chanced  to  undertake,  against  objections.^  A  tem- 
porary remedy  wouldy  indeed,  be  found,  even  at  present,  in  that 
which  we  have  just  hinted  at ;  namely,  the  return  to  parliament 
of  a  few  men  of  ^prc^ssed  science;  for  it  is  almost  utterly 
impossible,  as  they  know  full  well  who  have  tried  it,  to  prevail, 
at  present,  on  any  members  of  the  legislature  to  bring  before 
the  House  bills  for  purposes  of  this  nature,  on  the  suggestion 
of  men  of  science  out  of  doors,  however  valuable  and  important 
the  objects.  And  this  is  not  an  unnatural  result ;  as  persons 
thus  situated  cannot,  sometimes,  comprehend  the  value  and 
bearings  of  such  suggestions,  for  want  of  the  necessary  know- 
ledge :  while,  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  supposed, 
that  they  should  appear  deficient  in  public,  in  attempting  to 
support  or  defend  any  measure  of  such  a  nature,  they  shun  a 
labour  which  might  prove  as  little  creditable  as  successful. 
We  may  add  here,  that  were  the  uppermost  classes  in  tiiis 
country  as  well  educated,  or  even  as  much  interested,  in  science 
as  we  desire,  they  would  often,  on  the  view  of  the  necessities 
which  we  have  been  urging,  return  or  introduce,  themselves, 
men  of  science  into  parliament,  where  their  choice  is  now  indis- 
criminate ;  since  such  members  might,  equally  with  any  other, 
support  whatever  political  measures  their  patron  desired,  while 
he  would  be  a  man  of  business  in  non-political  questions,  always 
at  hand  for  the  objects  which  we  have  been  describipg.    At 

E resent,  unconscious  themselves  of  the  defect  which- we  have 
een  pointing  out,  they  cannot  see  the  utility  of.,a  powec*  thus 
placed  in  their  hands. 
>V^e  k^ow.  i^Qt^  by  tUe  Y^^ay^  tba^  ^ve  poij^cl  a449<?e^  stWBgei 
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proof  of  the  rarity  of  science  in  our  own  country,  scientific  as 
its  general  reputation  still  is,  and  much  as  it  has  done  tor 
science,  than  this  very  fact  of  the  paucity  of  such  persons  in 
the  licgislature.  To  omit  the  Peerage,  the  choice  of  electors  U9 
sufficiently  indiscriminate,  though  wealth  naturally  claims  a 
pre-eminence;  and  ^et,  such  has  this  lottery  proved^ 
as  to  have  introduced  mto  the  elected  House  no  more,  at  any 
period,  than  the  very  few  to  whom  we  have  alluded,*  although 
these  are  really  taken  from  the  especially  educated  classes. 

Having  thus,  as  we  hope,  proved  the  utility,  or  rather  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  Science  and  of  a  Scientific  Education ; 
we  may  be  the  more  brief,  in  what  we  have  to  say  in  establish- 
ment of  our  general  and  initial  proposition — that  there  is 
scarcely  a  profession  or  department  of  life  in  this  country  to 
which  science  is  not  useful  or  necessary.  And  if,  to  some  of 
these,  a  scientific  education  is  really  given,  surreptitiously  or 
incidentally  we  may  often  call  it,  as  well  as  imperfectly,  and 
through  difficulties,  we  need  not  stop  here  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion ;•  as  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and  as  this  would  engage 
us  in  a  longer  discussion  than  we  wish. 

In  the  enumeration  and  detail  that  we  hi^ve  thus  concluded, 
we  ha,ve  comprised  all  those  who  cannot  be  strictly  regarded  as 
professional  persons,  and  respecting  whom,  therefore,  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  more  necessary  to  be  particular ;  in  addition  to 
the  general  interest  that  all  must  feel  as  to  the  due  execution 
of  their  offices,  as  in  some  way  or  other  affecting  the  securi^ 
and  the  wealth,  the  peace  and  the  happiness,  of  every  one.  We 
must  all  feel  an  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  those  who  defend 
us  from  foreign  enemies  and  from  domestic  annoyance ;  who 
protect  our  lives  and  our  properties,  who  regulate  the  pix>duc- 
tion  and  preservation  of  our  wealth;  who  take  from  us,  for 
certain  purposes  intended  for  our  advantage,  a  portion  of  our 
property,  and  profess  to  apply  it  towards  the  security  and 
augmentation  of  the  remainder.  And  if  we  have  shown,  as  we 
trust  we  have,  that  these  persons  cannot  justly  perform  the 
duties  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  them,  without  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  here  our  object  to  promote,  we 
must  hope  that  we  have  interested  every  one  in  demanding  this 
knowledge,  and  in  aiding  us,  by  their  opinions  or  exertions,  ia 
compassing  the  ends  which  we  have  in  view ;  that  we  have  at 
least  made  a  species  of  party  in  our  favour,  which,  if  it  may 
not  feel  the  necessity  or  such  an  education  for  itsqlf,  has  at. 
least  become  sensible  of  the  value  of  it  in  the  hands  of  its  rulera*. 

But  this  is  far  from  all.  We  have  much  more  yet  m  view ; 
and  we  hope  to  show,  that  the  public  at  large  is  not  less  in- 
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farMtod,  if  under  other  modes,  in  the  scientific  edaq.ation  of 
those,  a  lai||e,  numerous,  and  various,  body,  which  comprises 
#hatflre  oailed'the  professions;  and  which'includes  functions, 
tradesi  offiees.  or  wnHtever  they  may  be  tenned^i  on  which  the 
heaMl,  security,  prosperity,  wealth,  or  well-being,  under 
whatever  mode,  of  society  mainly  depends.  And  u  we  caii 
thus  make  friends  of  what  is  called  the  public^  in  support 
of  our  views,  so  ought  we  to  gain  the  acquiescence,  or  even  the 
aid,  of-  those  pnrotessions  or  persons  themselves.  Like  the 
fonctiomnries  of  government,  thev  must  feel  additional  satisfac-' 
tion  in  knowing  tnat  they  are  duly  performing  the  duties  which 
they  have  undertaken;  like  those,  they  will  find  additional 
facility  in  the  {>erformance,  proportionea  to  their  knowledge ; 
while,  in  as  far  as  there  are  inequalities  in  ability  and  industry, 
he  who  is  the  best  informed,  who  is  most  capable  of  performing 
efiSsctually  atid  jastly  what  he  has  undertaken,  must  hope  that 
he  has  thus  opened  a  road  for  himself  to  superior  fame,  and 
established  a  claim  to  higher  emoluments,  as  to  mere  employ- 
ment in  his  vocation.  But  to  ar^e  that  he  who  undertakes  a 
duty  ought  to  be  able  to  perform  it,  and  that  he  will  perform  it 
the  better  as  he  understands  it  the  more  perfectly,  appears,  in 
its  general  enunciation,  such  an  indisputable  truism  that  we 
will  pass  from  these  general  remarks  to  the  details  which  we 
have  in  view ;  since,  while  no  one  will  dispute  the  principle, 
ignorance,  under  various  forms,  is  unaware  of  the  applications, 
or  uninformed  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  admitted  purpose  is 
to  be  attained.  It  is  indifierent  where  we  commence  ;  and  we 
will,  'therefore,  follow  the  natural  concatenation  of  our  subject, 
by  taking  those  professions  first  which  possess  the  most  public 
character. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  name  the  Navy,  and  yet  it  is 
true  that  till  recently  there  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  give  to 
its  members  the  most  indispensable  portions  of  a  scientific 
education.  If  something  has  now  been  done,  it  is  still  limited 
in  quality,  and  more  hmited  as  to  numbers  $  while  it  is 
but  too  true  that  the  race  of  the  captain  Oakums  is  not  yet 
absolutely  extinct.  The  navy,  too,  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  the  maritime  profession  ;  while  we  need  not  point  out  to  our 
readers  how  utterly  uneducated  are  the  great  body  of  seamen, 
eten  as  commanding  ships  of  great  value,  and  the  similar 
neglect,  which  we  trust  to  see  corrected  before  long,  as  to  the 
men  themselves,  to  whom  those  resources  and  that  knowledge 
whii^h  depend  on  science  are  often  no  less  requisite  thun  to  their 
coniifianaers.  Were  It  necessary,  or  indeed  here  possible,  to 
giye  ftb  e«ltimate  of  the  thousands;  or  rather  millions^  of  property 
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and  of  lives  which  have  been  lost  in  these  &eryiae»,  firom  a  mere 
want  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  accoimt  would  in  itself  fonn 
an  argument  of  insuperable  force  and  weight.  Had  we  not 
already!  chosen  a  different  class  of  details,  we  should  have  pro- 
duced from  this  source  alone,  a  mass  of  facta  and  results  w&ch 
would  scarcely  leave  any  thing  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

That  the  Army  had  been  similarly  neglected,  is  even  Qiore 
notorious,  since  its  ancient  ignorance  and  contempt  of.  know- 
ledge were  indeed  proverbial.  The  late  war-  made  a  great 
change/  or  rather  it  aided  by  direct  mecms  that  geaeraL>kn- 
provement  in  the  information  of  the  better  classes  of  soci^y, 
which  had  long  been  increasing.  Yet  all  that  has  been  at- 
tempted has  effeC^ted  but  little,  compared  with  what  is  wanted ; 
though  we  trust,  at  least,  that  what  has  been  done  has  served  r to 
prove  the  necessity  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  to.  offioers 
m  every  situation,  and  thus  taken  the  chief  part  of  our  argu- 
ment out  of  our  hands.  It  must  surely  now.be  seen  t£at 
science  is  widely  engaged  in  the  successful  conduct  of  armiesi 
while  we  cannot  afi^rd  space  to  enter  on  these  details*.  How 
very  much,  in  many  departments,  as  in  the  artillery,  for 
example,  the  engineers,  and  so  forth,  it  concerns  even  the 
common  people,  is  an  exceedingly  obvious  position ;  and-  here 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  expect  much 
advantage  from  the  new  propositions  and  plans  as  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  in  tnis  very  respect ;  and  that  the  a^y 
and  navy  will  be  onaterially  indebted  hereafter  for  good  seamen 
and  good  soldiers  to  that  new  system  of  education  for  the 
people  which  has  been  so  thoughtlessly  opposed^,  even^  by 
those  who  will  be  among  the  first  to  profit  by  it. 

The  profession  of  the  Law,  somewnat  like  that  of  legislation, 
is  one  that  seems  to  have  especially  considered  itself  as  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  acquiring  any  other  knowledge  than  that 
of  terms  and  reports,  and  which  has  assuredly  bestowed  no 
attention  on  science;  excusing  itself  on  the  plea  of  its  otherwise 
laborious  duties  and  want  of  time.  We  might  name  a  splendid 
exception,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  unattainsiDle  and  not  useless ; 
but  we  have  some  doubt  if  we  could  find  more  than  that  one. 
Yet  what  is  the  business  of  a  lawyer  ?  He  must  defend  ques- 
tions of  science,  and  investigate  at  least  facts,  if  not  princifdes. 
How  this  is  done,  let  lawyers  answer ;  or  let  the  suitors  say,  who 
have  had  causes  on  patents,  causes  on  canals  and  docks,  cases 
of  injunctions  and  inventions,  and  much  more  that  we  need  not 
enumerate.  Or  let  those  physicians  say,  who  have  watched 
the  progress  even  of  criminal  causes,  where  medical  or  chemical 
knowledge  was  jxecesft^ry,  qx  ^here  tbeiA9flT^  were  Qubjec^d 
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to  cr668  -exunination.  On  this  point  alone,  what  we  might 
communicate  is  most  important;  but,  hke  much  more,- we  must 
pats  it  by. 

If  sucn  is  the  lawyer,  what  is  the  judge,  and  what  the  jury 
in  such  cases  ?  We  have  been  OTeiwhelmed  with  astonishment 
at  decisions  which  we  have  seen  and  read ;  when  and  where  we 
must  not  even  insinuate,  lest  our  own  science  should  meet 
with  little  respect  from  a  judge  and  a  jury*  If  there  can  be 
no  correct  and  just  legislation  on  (j^uestions  of  science  without  a 
knowledge  of  that,  there  can  neither  be  correctness  of  legal 
procedure,  nor  any  certainty  of  justice.  And  the  fact  is  too 
true  and  too  common :  good  intentions,  but  wrong  judgments, 
and  these  arising  from  want  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge which  we  desire  to  see  established  and  spread ;  and  that, 
findty,  the  knowledge  which  is  neglected,  despised,  oppressed, 
and  rejected,  and  ridiculed. 

Surely  all  this  is  very  serious ;  and  there  are  many  men  in 
England  who  know  that  it  is  so.  No  one  probably  knows  it 
better  than  the  writer  of  the  little  book  whicn  formed  the  title 
of  our  article  on  the  Education  of  the  People,  and  no  man  but 
he  should  have  written  what  we  have  here  been  doing,  thus 
hastily  and  slightfy.  We,  at  least,  cannot  imagine  a  capable 
judge  in  a  scientific  cause,  without  science,  be  the  jury  as  able 
and  as  special  as  it  may;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  counsel 
capableor  conducting  such  a  cause,  without  even  a  degree  of 
knowledge  which  would  constitute  him  such  a  man  of  science 
as  is  the  extraordinary  person  to  whom  we  have  here  allud:^. 
Fortunately  for  the  suitors,  the  ignorance  is  equal  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  decision  may  at  least  be  as  fair  as  that  of  the  judge 
Bridoyd. 

We  pre^me  that  we  shall  be  expected  to  pass  over  the. 
Medical  profession,  because  it  is  one  which  has .  managed, 
through  various  causes,  and  chiefly  through  a  sort  of  tradition, 
or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  society,  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
science.  We  are  sorry  to  be  told  that  it  is  an  unfounded  one, 
in  every  sense ;  and  it  is  not  believed  by  those  who  are  com-, 
potent  judges  of  this  subject,  that,  taking  the  entire  profession 
mall  it»  departments,  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  men 
so  educated  than  any  other  equivalent  branch  of  society.  The. 
very  ^at  majority  possess  no  knowledge  whatever  beyond 
tbett  immediate  trade  or  art ;  and  even  in  the  highest  branch, 
the  tomber  of  men  even  moderately  acquainted  with  science,  or 
with^lKny  thing  beyond  their  own  immediate  subject,  is  said  to 
be'Te)*yjminute  ihdeed.    And  if  this  is  true  of  the  mathematical. 
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scieneet,  or  of  those  genendly  which  are  not  stmtiy  Mlevant 
to  a  Bound  knowledge  of  phygic,  so  is  it  Uie  iact  a^  to  chemis- 
try and  botany,  the  especial  sciences  which  may  be  fkkly 
considered  as  portions  of  the  medical  one,  rather  than  iteparate 
branches  of  knowledge.  We  refer  to  professional  writers  of 
well-known  reputation  for  the  assertion,  that,  although  phat-' 
macy  cannot  be  practised,  nor  even  many  prescriptions  correctly 
written,  without  chemical  knowledge,  there  are  not,  even  among 
the  physicians  of  London,  half  a  dozen  chemists,  perhaps  nfot 
two,  who  really  desenre  the  name :  while  the  greater  number  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  Chemistry. 

But  the  strongest  proof  ot  all,  to  a  man  of  real  knowledge  at 
least,  that  what  we  have  here  said  is  the  fact,  will  be  found  in 
medical  writings ;  and  of  this  any  man  of  general  science  and 
literature  can  judge.  The  subjects  of  which  thei^  treat,  though 
fencing  a  branch  of  natural  history,  hi  reality,  or  of  science,' 
most  rigidly  speaking,  are  discussed  in  Such  a  manner  as  they 
mi^t  have  been  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  op 
in  those  of  the  schoolmen.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  true  and 
sound  logic,  no  analysis  of  evidence,  no  evidence,  we  might 
almost  say,  no  generalization  of  facts,  no  deduction  of  analogies ; 
not  one  thing,  or  proceeding,  which  should  mark  ecientific 
writings  or  the  productions  of  men  of  science.  The  Baconian 
philosophy  seems  never  to  have  reached  them ;  and  physic  still 
promulgates  its  dogmas  as  it  did  ten  centuries  ago ;  hypotfaeH^ 
as  crude  and  as  useless  to  all  purposes  of  sOund  philosophy  td 
were  those  of  the  days  of  Paracelsus. 

If  die  writers  to  whom  we  refer  for  these  opiniond,  offer  €o  bring 
proofs  in  abundance  that  what  we  have  here  said  after  them  is 
true,  we  cannot  be  required  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  prdc* 
tise  or  to  understand  physic  without  science  without  a  very 
universal  scientific  education,  and  an  accurate  and  fimoiiliar 
knowledge  of  all  the  sciences.  This  is  the  want  whence  we  are 
deficient  in  real  Physicians,  as  is  asserted  by  medical  writers 
themselves.  They  have  abundance  of  medical  knowledge,  it  is 
not  denied  ;  but  such  knowledge  is  but  a  better  kind  of  enipi^ 
ricism,  thus  standing  unsupported ;  nor  will  any  thing  but  habits 
of  scientific  investigation  and  reasoning,  added  to  an  intimate 
and  wide  knowledge  of  the  individual  sciences  themselves,  ever 
enable  a  physician  to  do  justice  to  his  profession  and  his  patierits, 
or  to  proceed  correctly  in  that  which  never  was  nor  can  be  justly 
conducted  in  this  empirical  manner ;  since  almost  evet^  cade 
that  ever  existed  is  a  special  and  separate  one,  requirifig  itis  oWn 
separate  train  of  observations^  analysis,  and  reasoning ;  rkft  otte 
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of  a  mvltitaide  to  be  treated  through  receipts  or  fixed  rules, 
or  by  the  application  of  antidotes  turough  the  easy  road  of 
names  and  terms. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  higher  professions  or  depart^ 
nents  of  active  lifep  with  the  exception  of  those  penons  whom 
we  Ittid  at  fiat  thought  of  exceptinf^viz.  the  Clergy. 

We  were  wrong ;  for,  however  the  opinion  may  oe  rooted  in 
the  public  mind,  that  mere  learning  is  sufficient  for  the  clerical 
profession,  we  cannot  coincide  with  them  in  this  belief ;  and  if 
we  feared  that  we  should  find  our  attempt  to  shew  the  reverse 
useless,  we  believe  that  the  difficulty  will  be  no  greater  in  this 
case  than  in  the  entire  question,  since  we  have  scarcely  written 
a  line  without  more  or  less  of  the  despairing  impression  that  we 
tre  writinff  to  deaf  ears. 

What  tSe  professional  education  and  learning  of  the  clergy 
are,  we  need  not  say ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  doubt  that  tbev  are  a 
weUFeducated  body  as  far  as  the  views  respecting  the  kind  or 
aBalitfr  of  their  education  have  as  yet  extended.  It  is  sufficient 
rar  us  to  rsmark  that  this  education  does  not  include  any  physical 
science,  nor  any  moral  one  but  that  which,  without  taking  any 
general  name  toot  it»  we  will  consider  as  including  metaphysics 
and  moral  philosophy.  We  need  scarcely  notice  the  scnofostic 
k»G^  out  of  feshion  as  it  now  is. 

Now  there  appear  to  us  many  general  reasons,  and  some 
special  ones,  why  the  clergy  should  receive  some  general  scien* 
tific,  education,  and  also  acquire  some  specific  branches  for 
specific  ends ;  ends  which  may  be  viewed  as  of  a  professional 
cast,  if  not  to  them  professional.  That  the  physical  sciences 
form  the  best  discipline  in  useful  practical  logic,  we  cannot 
doubt,  though  we  refuse  the  same  power  to  abstract  mathema- 
tica;  customary  as  it  is  to  attribute  to  these  a  virtue  which  we 
could  easily  prove,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  that  they  do  not 
poMMss.  mi  we  need  not  again  say,  that  if  the  pursuit  of 
general  knowledge  and  of  the  sciences  possesses  that  power  in 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  mental  faculties  which  we  have 
elsewnere  demonstrated,  and  which  is  never  the  result  of  mere 
literary  pursuits,  far  less  of  languages,  the  same  reasons  \yhich 
apply  to  all  classes,  apply  equally  to  the  clergy ;  whilei  if  it  is 
iurther  true  that  the  narrowness  of  views,  and  the  prejudices 
which  are  the  produce  of  an  education  and  of  habits,  with  them 
peculiarly  monastic,  are,  with  them  also  increased  by  their  pecu- 
W  profession,  and  by  a  long-descended  train  of  prejudices  more 
ancient,  there  are  additional  reasons  why  we  should  use  this,  or 
wy  expedienti  to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  diminish  a  cerUMn  set 
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of  feelings,  belonging  to  a  kind  of  esprit  de  corps,  which  hare  been 
supposed  to  distinguish  even  our  own  liberal  clergy. 

But,  if  we  take  a  parish  priest,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
our  remarks  more  tangible,  we  shall  find  that  he  exerts  many 
functions,  sometimes  officially,  at  others  from  charity,  kindness, 
or  the  desire  of  being  useful,  m  which  scientific  knowledge,  even 
approaching  to  professional,  is  extremely  valuable,  or  even  in- 
dispensable. And  where  we  do  actually  see  many  good  j  and 
worthy  men  exerting  themselves  usefully  and  ardently  in  these 
duties  of  charity,  we  need  scarcely  appeal  to  themselves  as  to  the 
expediency  or  propriety  of  quaUfying  themselves  by  a  fitting 
education  to  perform  well  what  they  do  undertake.  If,  indeed, 
generally  only,  we  were  to  remind  our  readers  of  what  is  the  facW 
that  in  many  country  parishes  the  vicar  or  curate  is  the  only  man 
of  education,  the  only  gentleman  we  may  say,  the  frietid,  the 
adviser,  the  patron,  almost  the  king  of  ms  httle  and  ignorant 
circle,  we  could  not  use  a  stronger  argument  to  shew  that  he 
ou^ht  to  be  a  person  of  very  general  or  universal  attainments ; 
while  we  cannot  conceive  a  possible  situation  in  life,  where  more 
real  good  can  be  effected,  tnan  by  a  man  so  endowed ;  adding 
a  kind  heart  and  a  Christian  spirit  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
are  here  recommending. 

And  if  this  beautiful  character  has  been  the  frequent  subject 
of  poetry  and  romance,  it  is  by  no  means  the  ideal  one  which 
this  kind  of  abuse  has  caused  it  to  be  esteemed  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  clergy  of  England,  especially  in  the  country. 
Such  a  parish  priest  is  often  the  physician,  often,  at  least, 
capable  of  doing  much  good,  by  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
flock,  and  by  a  prudent  administration  of  medicines.  In  him, 
also,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  may  often  be  of  essential 
use,  in  settling  disputes  and  checking  litigation,  or  in  keeping 
within  bounds  that  too  frequent  pest  of  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages, a  pettifogging  attorney ;  as  he  may  also  become  useful 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  wills  and  other  questions  of  pro« 
perty;  economizing,  by  very  trifling  exertions,  the  money  of 
those  who  have  seldom  much  to  spare.  And  as,  further,  it  is  his 
frequent  lot  to  be  elected  a  local  magistrate,  we  need  scarcely 
point  out  the  advantages  which  he  must  derive  from  somewhat 
more  of  legal  knowledge  than  he  could  acquire  from  an  incidental 
and  specisd  reference  to  Bum.  It  is  not  less  easy  to  see.  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  agriculture,  and  of 
those  mechanical  arts  or  sciences  which  are  concerned  in  rural 
economy,  including  even  architecture  and  such  portions  of  civil 
engineering  as  are  often  in  demand  in  the  country,  must  often^ 
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in  him,  be -of  essential  use  to  the  more  ignorant  people  under  his 
charge ;  while*  especially,  it  is  to  the  influence  of  a  man  of  such 
attainments  and  cnaracter,  that  we  must  look  for  what  it  is  com- 
monly so  difficult  to  induce  the  ignorant  to  adopt,  improvements, 
namely^  in  the  arts  which  they  nave  received  from  their  fore- 
fatherSf  and  which  they  defend  with  proportional  obstinacy. 

We  need  not  detail  what  are  the  studies  which  would  render 
a  parish  priest  that  competent  and  valuable  person  which  so 
many  strive  to  be,  and  which  we  would  most  gladly  see  in  every 
parish  in  Britain ;  but  there  is  one  science,  the  acquisition  of 
which  we  consider  as  being  truly  a  duty  on  the  part  of  such  a 
person,  and,  if  not  actually  professional  or  spiritual  knowledge, 
yet^next  to  it  in  importance,  while  really  indispensable  to  the  due 
exercise  of  the  first  of  the  Christian  virtues,  charity.  We  allude 
to  pfolitical  economy ;  and  are  most  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find  that 
it  has  become  an  object  of  attention  at  Oxford,  while  we  trust  it 
will  not  fall  into  that  stale  of  sleep  which  has  been  the  fate  of  so 
many  other  foundations.  Economists  need  not  be  told  of  the 
enomious,  and  now  often  incorrigible,  evils  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  jgYiorance  of  this  valuable  science,  in  all  matters 
where  charity  has  been  concerned ;  while  even  a  very  slender 
enumeration  of  these  would  fill  some  of  our  pages*  ^or  need 
they  be  told  of  the  almost  insuperable  prejudices  still  existing  on 
this  Bubject,  and  still  daily  productive  of  similar  evils ;  while, 
unfortunately,  being  backed  by  feelings,  sentiment,  and  false  views 
dSreJigioui  as  they  are  based  on  ignorance,  they  remain  deaf  to 
uier..pkunest  demonstrations  and  the  most  tangible  and  daily 
experience. 

.In  this  case,  the  parish  priest  is,  almost  alone,  the  person  who 
may  have  it  iahis  power  to  correct  the  false  judgments  of  the 
public^  while  it  is,  first,  obviously  necessary  that  he  should  cor- 
rect his  GwUr  by  a  due  study  of  this  science.  From  him  espe- 
cially, proper  notions  of  such  matters  would  come  with  a  weight 
which  they -will  scarcely  ever  carry  from  any  one  else;  while, 
further,  he  is  the  person  with  whom  regulation,  exertion,  appli- 
cation, pr  at  least  advice,  on  these  subjects  will  chiefly  lie.  But 
there  is  far.  more  than  that  which  belongs  to  charity,  in  which 
a  competent  knowledge  of  political  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  England  would  prove  of  most  essential  benefit  to  the 
coQBbmunity  every  where,  m  towns  as  in  the  country.  We  cannot 
venture  to  take  room  for  all  this ;  but  if  we  merely  allude  to  the 
leading  questions  of  wages,  poor-rates,  marriage,  and  so  forth,  it 
loU  be  a  sufficient  hint  as  to  what  we  mean.  And  we  have 
always  thought  that,  while  the  peculiar  position,  character,  and 
office,  of  the  English  clergy  would  enable  theig  to  do  what  caa 
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Bcarcely  be  duue  by  atiy  one  else  for  the  ipsiructioa  of  the  peofile 
in  tlieae  most  importnot  luattcrx,  bo  tliere  could  not  be  any 
impropriety  in  making  tliem  the  subjects  of  instructive  discourses 
from  lite  pulpit,  which  an  ingenious  man  might  easily  efiect 
without  departing  too  far  from  the  dignity,  reserve,  or  style, 
essential  to  thnt  place. 

But,  before  we  end,  respecting  a  profession  aft  to  which  our 
remarks  have  extended  somewhat  lar.  while  we  might  have 
added  to  them  this  general  one,  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
sciences  would  even  be  a  private  advantage,  as  a  mere  occupa- 
tion of  time  for  those  who  are  sometimes  suffering  through  waul 
of  employment,  we  must  point  out  one  reason  for  extending 
such  kinds  of  education  to  the  clergy,  which  is  enea  moie 
weighty  than  all  we  have  yet  said. 

In  a  former  paper  on  Education,  we  have  shown  that  this  is 
n  species  of  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  that, 
whether  under  public  or  private  tuition,  and  perhaps  most  strik- 
ingly under  the  latter,  if  the  only  attempt  at  education  consists 
in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  not  sioiply  because  of  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  England  on  this  subject,  or  because  of 
a  routine  following  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  schools  and 
universities,  but  chiefly  because  those  teachers  are  themselves 
uneducated  in  any  thing  else.  Having  learned  Latin  and 
Greek  only,  they  are  in  reality  incapable  of  teaching  any 
thing  else  to  their  pupils ;  while  being  ignorant  of  anghl 
but  these  dead  languages,  they  have  further  learned  to  hold  the 
sciences  in  contempt,  or  else  to  consider  them  as  useless,  or  as 
unfitted  to  form  what  is  considered  an  useful  or  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Hence  nothing  further  Is  gained  from  private  tuition  than 
from  the  pubUc  establlshoients ;  and  the  system,  founded  by 
them,  and  maintained  through  their  perseverance  in  ancient 
habits,  is  confirmed  and  extended  so  as  to  command  and  direct 
all  opinions. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  which  render  the  intro- 
duction of  a  scientific  education,  or  of  systems  of  this  nature 
among  the  better  classes,  we  may  nearly  say  all  classes,  almost 
impossible.  It  is  not  only  that  the  habits  and  the  prejudices 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  one  side  and  opposed  to  the  other,  but  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  teachers  to  be  procured  :  or  rather,  to 
state  the  fact  justly,  that  there  are  no  teachers  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  among  those  who  have  undertaken  the  profession  nf 
teachers,  and  are  looked  up  to  as  the  exclusive  ones  ;  teachers,  of 
established  and  immovable  rights,  a  kind  of  publicly -chartered 
monopolists.  In  reality,  there  is  no  want  of  soientific  teacheii; 
or,  at  least,  England  would  iu  six  months  produce  more  than 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  demand  that  could  be  made. 
.But,  as  long  as  the  clergy  are  considered  as  the  only  persons 
iStted  to  educate  our  ^outh,  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  exist ; 
or  that  Britain,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  opposition,  over- 
flows with  men  of  science :  they  are  as  if  they  existed  not. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  clergy  are  to  possess  the 
monopoly  of  education,  public  and  private,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  not  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  or  knowledge,  it  wiU 
be  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  diffuse  widely 
through  England,  scientific  knowledge,  or  education  in  the 
sciences*  And  there  are  but  two  remedies :  the  one  to  dismiss 
the  clergy  from  these  offices,  and  the  other,  to  induce  or  compel 
them  to  acquire  the  requisite  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  former 
remedv  is  difficult,  ana  perhaps  inexpedient :  to  a  great  degree, 
mieea,  we  must  admit  it  to  be  impossible,  for  various  obvious 
readout,  besides  an  habitual  and  popular  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  and  a  general  impression,  however  unjust  in  reality,  that 
£be  reli^on  and  morals  of  pupils  are  cultivated  in  these  hands 
alone,  and  would  be  neglected  in  all  others.  And  really,  if 
education,  as  a  profession,  is  to  be  allotted  to  any  specific  class 
of  voBa  in  society,  we  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  better 
placed ;  partly  from  the  general  respectability  of  the  individu- 
als, and  tne  gpravity  and  sobriety  of  tne  clerical  character,  partly 
from  those  professional  studies  which  ought  to  render  them  the 
best  guardians  and  teachers  of  morals,  partly  from  their  especial 
leisure,  and  lastly,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  mass  of  recom- 
ptuse  or  revenue  in  the  total  of  church  preferment  and  property, 
for  those  who  are  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  station  in  society, 
and  who  have  expended  much  money  and  time  in  studies  that 
brttkg  them  an  inadequate  remuneration. 

What  then  remains  for  the  ends  which  we  here  have  in  view 
but  to  induce  the  clergy  of  our  country  to  pursue,  during  the 
course  of  their  own  education,  those  studies,  the  value  of 
which  to  themselves,  personally,  we  hope  we  have  demon- 
strated? and  thus  to  qualify  themselves  for  conducting 
those  systems  of  scientific  education,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  value,  the  indispensable  nature,  of  which,  we  trust 
we  have  shewn,  and  which  are  indeed  beginning  to  be  more  and 
Qiose  imperiously  called  for  every  day.  No  one  would  then 
ewy  them  the  monopoly  of  the  education  of  the  country :  on 
the  opntoary,  we  verily  believe  that  they  would  shortly  exclude 
all  other  competitors ;  competitors  who  have  arisen  out  of  the 
inerer  wants  ot  the  country  and  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  who, 
ia  very  many,  even  vulgarly •^uiown  instances,  amounting  indeed 
towhil^  2Uasiife»of  meii|  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  duties  which 
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they  have  undertaken.  Thus  would  the  entire  body  of  the 
clergy  secure  to  themselves  an  extended  and  valuable  estate ; 
and  with  this,  last  argument,  ad  crumenam,  we  shall  conclude 
what  we  had  undertaken  to  say  as  to  this  department  of  general 
society. 

If  we  next  undertake,  as  a  species  of  general  mass,  to  name 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  the  cases  under  this  great  divi- 
sion are  so  specific,  that  almost  every  separate  trade  would  demancl 
a  separate  and  special  reason  for  itself.  For  this  we  have  no 
room  :  and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
generally,  how  science  must  be  availing  to  these  classes,  and  how 
an  education  of  this  quality  cannot  fail  to  be  no  less  valuable  to 
them  than  it  appears  to  us  indispensable. 

The  infinite  occupations  of  merchants,  and  the  endless  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  concerned,  are  almost  all  under  the 
influence  of  science  in  some  shape,  or  else  rigidly  and  abso- 
lutely appertaining  to  it.  Natural  history,  at  large,  with 
botany,  mclude  much  of  the  very  articles  in  which  they  deal ;  as 
the  general  branches  of  Physics  include  many  circumstances  in 
their  proceedings  and  speculations.  Chemistry  scarcely  regards 
them  less  ;  and  full  often  must  they  have  recourse  to  professed 
chemists  for  what  they  ought  to  know ;  much  more  frequently 
neglecting  what  they  seldom  neglect  without  suffering  for  it. 
He  who,  as  a  man  of  science,  has  ever  accustomed  himself  to 
consider  these  affairs,  could  easily  give  details  on  this  subject 
which  would  fill  more  than  one  of  our  pages.  And  when  we 
come  to  look  at  their  deep  concerns  in  architecture,  or  in  build- 
ings and  engineering,  in  docks,  wharfs,  canals,  machinery,  and 
what  not,  and  in  ships,  with  all  their  materials  and  manage- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  profession  where  scientific 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  is  in  more  constant  requisition,  and 
where,  from  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  the  incompetent,  the 
ignorant,  or  the  fraudful,  or  else  from  neglecting  to  consult  and 
trust  any  one,  greater  losses  and  inconveniences  are  experienced. 
^I^ven  further,  the  merchant  who  does  receive  an  education  in 
the  great  establishments  for  that  purpose,  w^astes  his  time  as 
others  do,  in  the  languages  which  must  be  useless  to  him  ;  while, 
even  in  languages,  he  neglects  those,  without  which  his  business 
cannot  be  conducted,  and  for  which  he  must  hire  interpreters 
and  clerks.  Would  it  not  be  more  expedient  also,  that  he 
should  become  that  adept  in  figures,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
education  in  mathematics  and  algebra,  than  that  he  should  know 
Greek,  even  did  he  acquire  Greek  ?  Geography  is  a  branch  of 
scientific  education  ;  and  who  can  be  much  more  interested  in 
even  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  than  a  great  merchant  ? 
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The  knowledge  required  by  a  real  and  able  merchant,  is  little 
suspected  by  those  who  know  of  him  only  that  he  keeps  a  large 
counting-house,  and  deals  to  a  great  amount ;  and  of  that 
knowledge,  geography,  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  in- 
cluding the  natural  history  of  countries,  the  physical,  and  also 
the  political,  and  even  the  moral,  geography,  if  we  may  coin  such 
a  phrase,  stands  among  the  foremost :  while,  could  we  afford 
room  for  illustrations  of  this  nature,  we  might  easily  shew  its 
specific  uses.  But,  having  already  indulged  so  much  in  detail, 
we  must  proceed. 

With  respect  to  manufacturers,  of  whatever  nature,  they  are 
rigidly  men  of  science,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be  such.  It  is 
through  science  that  they  work,  that  they  become  rich,  or,  as 
it  may  happen,  the  reverse.  Every  manufacturer  in  existence 
isinterested  in  chemistry,  orin  mechanics,  or  in  both;  and  often  in 
much  more  appertaining  to  the  several  branches  of  natural  history. 
It  is  their  very  trade  to  conduct  works  on  scientific  principles, 
and  through  scientific  knowledge  ;  if  they  improve,  it  is  through 
science,  as  their  very  works  have  been  founded  on  science ;  and 
when  they  lose,  and  waste,  and  expend  fruitlessly,  it  is  the 
verv  common  result  of  scientific  ignorance. 

1  et  these  very  men  are  often  ignorant,  do  not  desire  to  be 
informed^  and  too  often  despise  the  very  knowledge  by  which 
they  exist,  under  the  vulgar  and  misapplied  term  Theory.  They 
borrow  from  science  without  knowing  it;  and  their  very  business 
is  to  put  a  theory  into  practice.  How  they  borrow,  by  what 
means  they  succeed,  under  what  errors  they  fail,  we  have  already 
suggested  in  our  former  article  on  the  education  of  the  people, 
where  this  particular  illustration  was  wanted  for  our  purpose ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  from  this  class,  after  once  more 
expressing  our  wonder,  our  inexplicable  astonishment,  that 
scientific  education  should  not  be  imparted  to  those  persons, 
that  they  should,  most  generally,  we  might  say  almost  univer- 
sally, not  themselves  desire  and  pursue  it,  that  if  they  learn 
any  thing  it  is  Latin,  and  that,  not  learning  this,  they  leara 
nothing  but  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 

.  If,  with  these  remarks,  we  may  terminate  the  little  which 
we  could  venture  to  say  on  the  more  defined  active  departments 
of  society,  we  should  be  wrong  were  we  entirely  to  omit  no- 
ticing the  agricultural  division ;  to  insinuate  how  utterly  science, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  neglected  by  professional  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  as  it  is  by  that  vague  and  undefined  division  of  the 
people  called  country  gentlemen,  and  how  decidedly  the  con- 
sequences of  this  neglect  are  evil.  We  must  not,  therefore,  pass 
th^e  two  Qla^^e^  without  ^ome  sort  of  notice^ 
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It  ought  to  be  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  agricultore 
has  not  yet  much  profited  by  chemical  science,  there  must  be 
a  connection  between  them,  of  which  the  real  nature  and  value 
will  be  discovered  at  some  ixiture  day.    To  say  that  this  has 

J  ret  appeared,  would  be  untrue  ;  as  we  can  but  treat  with  neg- 
ect  or  contempt  what  has  hitherto  been  proposed  or  written 
on  this  subject ;  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  such  shallow  and  dis« 
ceptive  compilations  as  that  of  the  highest  repute  on  this  parti- 
cular Question.  But  putting  this  out  of  the  present  view,  th» 
dependence  which  an  agriculturist  and  his  various  operati<His 
have  on  natural  history/  on  mechanics,  on  enginee^n^,  and 
architecture,  under  multifarious  applications,  are  sufficient  to 
evince  the  value  of  a  knowledge  wnich  would  very  fiFequently 
be  called  into  use,  to  the  ^eat  saving  of  error  and  expense,  as  of 
the  hiring  of  professors  m  various  objects,  such  as  drainagey 
embankment,  wood-measuring,  building,  land-measuring,  and 
so  forth ;  not  often  very  competent  to  what  they  undertake  5 
always  the  cause  of  great  or  superfluous  expenses,  and, 
not  seldom,  of  fraud,  deception,  vexation,  and  loss.  Net 
seldom,  also,  does  all  this  ignorance,  under  various  modes,  lead 
to  the  employment  of  agents  and  attomies,  as  well  as  of  pFd^' 
fessed  men  of  science,  who  are,  too  often,  the  very  leeches  and 
locusts  of  property,  sucking  out  the  blood  and  eating  up  tfie 
vitals  ;  when  even  a  very  small  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  that 
which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend  and  enforce  would  have 
avoided  all  this  advice  and  agency,  and  saved  all  this  evU  and 
expense. 

The  same  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  idle  proprietors  of 
land,  or  to  country  gentlemen,  as  they  are  called ;  and,  in  some 
points,  more  extensively,  and  under  more  varieties.  Independently 
of  all  their  agricultural  concerns,  of  all  that  relates  to  mere 
land  or  its  prcrauce,  whether  as  it  refers  to  the  several  objects 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  or  to  others  which  we  shall  pass 
Ivithout  remark,  it  is  often  their  fate  to  be  concerned  vrith 
quarries  and  mines,  with  roads,  with  bridges,  and  with  endless 
other  works,  sometimes  of  a  private  nature,  and  sometimes 
public,  and  therefore  affecting  them  only  as  agents  or  trustees, 
or  philosophers,  for  the  public,  not  as  engaged  under  their  own 
private  interests. 

Here,  these  persons  can  scarcely  move  one  step  for  want  of 
knowledge,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  they  have  not  attained 
and  have  been  taught  to  despise.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
mere  country  gentleman  in  England  breathing,  who  possessei 
any  real  or  solid  knowledge  on  any  one  thing  in  which  ne  is  ti|Ott 
deeply  interested,  and  on  which  his  wealth  and  revenue  depead*  If 
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Ms  ptioperlt  consists  in  a  coal  mine,  he  is  imiorant  of  its  nature 
as  of  its  value,  and  ignorant  of  the  means  of  working  it.  He  is» 
perhaps,  defrauded  by  his  agents,  his  lessees,  his  workmen,  by 
every  body ;  or  he  is  induced  to  undertake  works  of  various 
kindls,  tinder  a  regulated  system  of  fraud,  as  well  known  as  it 
is  eotnmoh,  and  me  source  of  a  livelihood  to  many  persons; 
in  many  Ways,  which  we  could  detail  in  great  minuteness  if  we 
had  space  to  bestow  on  it. 

Thus  also  it  is  for  ordinary  mining:  while  the  fmuds  here 
cotntnitted  upon  proprietors  would  almost  exceed  belief,  were 
they  not  Well  established,  and  Were  it  not  familiar  that  some 
wtf  lai^  fortunes  in  this  country  have  thus  been  accumulated 
by  cottunen  tntners.  And  if  we  recollect  the  great  property  in 
quarries,  requiring  science  to  regulate  and  conduct,  and  alwajrs 
niisconducted  or  darried  on  at  a  superfluous  expense,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  are  the  losses  proceeding  ftom  want  of 
lieiellce  In  those  persons,  and  what  Would  be  the  value  of  it 
to  them.  Itot  let  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  these  cases,  pro- 
petty  is  very  often  concealed  from  every  eye  but  that  of  science, 
and  that,  in  thousands  of  instances,  it  nas  lain  dormant  for 
years,  as  it  may  still,  for  these  reasons,  be  lyin^.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  proprietor  will  employ  an  investigator ;  but  the 
ikct  id,  that  investigators  are  not  so  employed,  since  the 
expense  of  a  speculation  is  always  an  obvious  check,  as  in- 
dolence and  incredulity  may  be  to  others  ;  and  that  thus  such 
things  remain  unexammed  by  competent  men,  while  even  the 
examination  may  be  a  cause  of  great  expense,  and  of  what  may 
prove  pure  loss. 

We  might  have  said  much  more  In  similar  detail,  to  illus- 
trate biir  proposition,  as  to  private  property ;  but  we  should  be 
wrong  to  pass  by  this  particular  suoject  without  some  remarks 
on  the  same  ignorance  in  the  same  persons,  in  the  cases  where 
tiie  public  is  concerned. 

A  commissioner  of  sewers  or  a  trustee  of  rOads  is  a  standing 
jest ;  and  such  are  all  the  persons  or  officers  who  manage  the 
affaitg  of  parishes  and  counties,  of  whatever  nature,  extending 
to  wdtch-houses,  paving,  lighting,  and  all  other  such  vulvar 
matters  as  We  heed  not,  perhaps,  detail.  Can  any  one  be  ig- 
norant of  the  often  marvellous  misconduct  of  all  those  persons, 
and  of  the  frequent  errors  in  all  the  matters  under  their  charge  ? 
of  the  blunders^  the  expense,  the  frauds,  the  failures,  the  every 
thing  which  forms  sucn  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  and 
vexation,  and  waste,  and  law,  and  contest,  and  disappointment. 
If  a  bridge,  if  a  county  jail,  if  a  road  or  an  embankment  costs 
Ua  timed  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  the  cau^e  must  foe  sought 
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in  the  ignorance  of  country  ^ntlemen,  in  their  ignorance  of 
science,  m  their  want  of  education.  The  work  is  badly  planned  or 
badly  executed ;  the  architect,  perhaps,  defrauds  them,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  architects  have  done,  because  they  are  ignorant, 
A  parish  church  is  repaired  at  a  great  expense,  often  when  not 
requiring  that,  because  the  churchwardens,  who  are  masons 
and  carpenters,  have  an  interest  in  the  repairs,  and  because 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  them  are  ignorant  of  the  sub* 
ject  under  discussion.  Or  a  cathedral  goes  to  ruin,  or  is  de- 
formed by  the  reparations,  because  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
ignorant  of  something,  or  of  every  thing,  which  appertains  to 
the  public  property  under  their  charge,  and  especially  wanting  in 
that  species  oi  knowledge  without  which  the  very  duty  assigned 
to  them  cannot  be  effectually  executed. 

If  we  omitted  to  notice  a  knowledge  of  art«  an  education  in 
the  principles  of  architecture,  both  as  geometers  and  men  of 
taste,  when  inculcating  a  different  mode  of  education  for  the 
clergy,  we  do  think  that  it  deserves  attention,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  extent,  value,  and  beauty,  of  the  buildings 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  over  the  country ;  buildings  also, 
which,  while  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  ruined,  or  at  least  de- 
formed, through  the  ignorance  of  their  guardians,  can  never  be 
replaced.  And  where  every  clergyman  may  rise  to  the  rank 
which  will  lay  this  responsioiUty  on  him,  is  it  not  a  grievous 
sin  in  our  universities  tnat  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  architecture,  nay,  not  those  even  of  ccnn- 
mon  drawing  ?  The  Chapters  ought  not  to  be  endowed  with  a 
power  which  they  know  not  how  to  administer,  and  so  often 
administer  for  evil ;  or  if  it  must  remain  with  tliem,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  (to  borrow  one  of  their  own  phrases)  of  the  unir 
versities  to  render  these  officers  competent  to  the  heavy  charge 
intrusted  to  them. 

It  was  not  so  always  ;  nor  would  the  Chapters  have  originally 
been  thus  trusted,  had  they  not  been  what  we  know  they  were 
and  must  have  been  in  those  early  times,  architects,  and  ma- 
thematicians, and  artists,  men  of  taste,  and  men  of  science. 
They  were  clergy  then  :  and  why  should  that  which  was  fitting 
or  indispensable  for  a  clergyman  then,  not  be  so  now  ?  They 
retrograde  instead  of  advancing ;  and  seem  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  system  of  retrogradation  and  ignorance.  Well  may  we 
lament  the  day  when  this  system  of  ignorance  first  became  that 
of  the  dignified  clergy ;  for,  assuredly,  had  all  chapters  possess- 
ed the  knowledge  of  those  men  who  erected  what  their  succes- 
sors have  suffered  to  go  to  decay  or  to  be  barbarized  by  ignorance, 
we  should  not  now  have  to  lament,  almost  to  weep  over,  th^ 
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destruction  of  so  much  of  this  incomparable  architecture,  the 
pride  of  England,  the  pride  of  art,  but  the  pride  now,  in  a  far 
other  sense,  of  chapters  and  deans  glorying  in  nothing  else  than 
the  command,  or  the  powers  of  exclusion,  or  profit  thence 
arising. 

But  we  might  never  end  on  all  this  :  though  before  we  part 
from  it,  let  us  for  a  moment  note  one  question  intimately  con- 
cerning that  class,  the  country  gentlemen,  though  not  very 
strictly  and  exclusively  a  matter  of  science,  since  it  also  con- 
cerns taste.  On  that  subject  indeed,  or  on  the  necessity  of 
education  in  art  as  well  as  in  science,  we  feel  that  we  might 
easily  have  said  as  much  more  as  we  have  done,  while  we  hold  the 
neglect  in  this  department  of  education  to  be  so  equally  great 
and  so  injurious,  that  we  should  be  very  glad,  at  some  future 
day,  to  bestow  a  separate  article  on  it. 

The  principal  objects  here  concerned  are  architecture,  and 
the  disposal  of  ornamental  grounds ;  generally  a  matter  of  mere 
private  concernment,  but,  in  the  former  case,  sometimes  affect- 
mg  the  public.  Here  we  find  the  same  ignorance  in  art  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  science,  and  the  consequences  are  similar. 
These  are,  the  applying  to  professors  or  pretenders,  as  often 
ignorant  and  fraudful  as  they  are  informed  and  honest,  to  do 
what  it  is  a  disgrace  for  any  man  not  to  have  been  able  to  effect 
for  himself:  the  consequences  bein^,  often,  great  expense  and 
more  vexatious  failure,  the  production  of  deformity,  of  which 
the  entire  of  England  now  displays,  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Uvedale  Price,  the  most  grinding  examples  from  the  hands  of 
that  most  grievous  burthen  which  England  ever  bore,  the  gar- 
dener Brown,  and  of  some  others  of  less  fame  and  note. 

The  truth  is,  that  were  there  no  other  advantageous  results, 
science  and  taste  both  are  economical  qualities,  as  we  remarked 
before  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  a  mercantile  people.  They  constitute  saving  know- 
ledge. The  frauds  in  architecture,  or  in  the  management  and 
repairs  of  houses  generally,  to  go  no  further  than  this,  are  per- 
fectly enormous  ^  and  they  are  the  darings  of  dishonesty  against 
ignorance.  It  is  the  same  for  every  thing  else.  A  ^rain  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  an  employer  would  enable  him  to  do 
that  which  he  must  pay  for  with  pounds  of  gold.  Had  such  a 
man  spent  even  thousands  on  science  and  art  where  he  has 
spent  out  hundreds  on  latin,  he  would  often  have  repaid  it  a 
hundred  fold.  Yet  he  will  not  learn  all  this,  his  parents  will 
hot  let  him  learn  it,  bis  universities  and  schools  despise  and  op- 
pose it,  and  bis  tutor  is  not  competent  to  the  difference  betwee^^ 
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%  turnpike  road  and  a  common  sewer^  or  between  a  (hrettUngi' 
machine  and  a  county  jail. 

But  we  muBt  end,  at  least  with  our  illustrations.  If  what  we 
have  said  is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  nniYersal  utility 
and  necessity  of  science,  we  know  not  how  that  can  erer  to 
proved.  If  we  could  have  written  at  ten  times  the  length  and 
with  ten  times  the  demonstration,  what  could  we  hope  to  eSkct, 
if  we  have  not  effected  it  by  what  we  have  said  ?  We  hav6 
proved  that  scientific  knowledge  is  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable I  ornamental,  economical,  profitable,  creditable,  pbs^ 
seised  of  every  quality  which  can  recommend  it  to  the  att^niioik 
of  al  least  the  rising  nneration,  if  the  rinen  one  will  not  profit 
by  It  and  by  our  remarks.  We  have  formerly  not  only  proved,  thai 
Latin  and  Greek  are  comparatively  useless,  but  asked,  eten  al'- 
lowing  them  to  be  useful,  why  they  should  monopolize  all  out 
time  and  care ;  and  we  have  not  been  answered,  and  cannot  be 
answered.  We  have  desired  that  scientific  education  shouM 
at  least  take  its  share,  and  it  is  really  all  that  we  do  desire  ; 
a  share  proportioned  to  its  utility,  and  to  be  arranged  for  each 
class  of  society :  while  we  have  now  attempted  to  show  to  what 
departments  or  society  it  is  necessary. 

We  can  do  no  more,  or  at  least  we  shall  attempt  to  do  no 
more  at  present.  It  has  been  our  object,  in  a  fbrmer  article,  to 
point  out,  that  education  of  this  nature,  being  what  ice  con* 
slder  education,  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  lower  classes ; 
and,  in  the  present  one,  we  have  attempted  to  shew  that  it  id 
not  less  necessary  to  the  upper  :  while,  if  we  have  been  almost 
limited  ourselves  to  pure  science,  almost  to  the  physical  sciences, 
it  is  because,  although  we  commenced  with  knowledge  at  large, 
excluding  learning,  we  could  not  attempt,  in  one  paper,  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  of  thiswide  subject.  And  if  we  have.  On  sundry 
occasions,  here  referred  to  that  article,  while  we  have  caused  the 

f present  to  succeed  it,  even  with  some  apprehension  of  appear- 
ng  tedious,  it  is  because  we  think,  as  well  as  hope,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  lower  classes,  the  means  of  educating 
them,  and  the  consequences  which  will  follow.  In  the  way  of 
examples  or  otherwise,  from  their  education,  will  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  upper  ones,  and  of  turning  their  attention  to 
what  they  have  to  greatly  and  injuriously  neglected.  The 
general  difi\ision  of  such  opinions  and  such  attempts  will,  we 
think,  have  a  good  effect  in  this  way ;  a  sort  Of  rivalry  whioH 
cannot  fail  to  arise,  even  between  the  upper  and '  lower  ranks, 
will  not  be  powerless ;  and  not  to  mark  all  tiiat  might  be  said; 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  the  ultimate  consequenceil 
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wilt  be,  diough  tht  time  may  as  yet  be  remote,  to  reform  the 
entire  system  of  education  in  England,  and  to  make  the  period 
of  our  youth  and  industry  a  perira  of  real  learning,  and  not  of 
that  whieb  has  so  long,  and  so  fruitlessly  and  mischievously^ 
usurped  its  plaoe. 

We  indeed  discern  the  marks  of  this  already  in  our  unirer- 
stties)  and,  really,  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  the  next 
twenbr  years  would  add  as  much  more  to  their  former  systems, 
and  alter  as  much  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  learners  or  the 
people  at  large  as  the  last  twenty  have  done,  the  day  would  not 
oe  exce^ingiy  distant  when  the  entire  education  of  this  oountry 
will  put  on  a  far  different  aspect  from  what  it  has  hitherto 
possessed  t  nor  shall  we  have  written  in  vain. 

A»T.  IV,*-?^  Sermon  in  Grateful  Commemoration  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Sacramental  Test,  Preached  in  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  May  18, 
1828.    3y  Robert  Winter,  p.  D.    London.    Black  and  Co. 

TT  is  our  pleasant  task,  instead  of  having  occasion  to  continue 
the  argument  in  our  last  Number,  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters,  now  to  congratulate  them  on  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  And  we  do  congratulate  them  most 
heartily :  their  spirited  effort  has  had  a  splendid,  but  a  well-* 
merited  recompence  :  by  an  unusual  combination  of  moderation 
and  energy  (hey  have  achieved  an  important  victory,  with  a 
celerity  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  anticipate ;  and  may 
they  wear  the  laurel  as  consistently  and  honourably  as  they 
have  won  it  I  They  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  that  widh ;  it  is 
expressed  in  friendly  confidence  and  sanguine  hope ;  but  it  is 
necessary  and  expedient  to  express  it ;  for  their  work  and  ours, 
as  the  advocates  of  universal  religious  liberty,  is  rather  just 
commencing  (however  brilliant  the  commencement  maybe), 
than  brought  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  They 
have  proved  their  strength,  and  their  success  is  an  indication 
of  the  post  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  great  contest  with 
intolerant  legislation,  and  not  a  warrant  for  their  disbanding 
themselves  amid  acclamations  and  rejoicings  for  their  triumph. 

The  victory  is  an  important  one  in  every  point  of  view.  Ah 
to  the  particular  interests  of  the  petitioners  it  is  complete^ 
They  sta^  a  definite  grievance,  and  that  grievance  is  redressed. 
They  complained  that,  as  Dissenters,  they  were  by  law  excluded 
hFom  all  places  of  honour  and  emolument  under  the  Crown^  or 
in  Corporations;  and  they  are  so  excluded  no  longer.  The 
stigma  9f  ineligil»lity,  in  as  fyt  as  they  are  concerned,  is  erased 
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from  the  Statute-book,  and  the  law  no  long^  knows  any  diflfer^ 
ence  between  the  Churchman  and  the  Protestant  Dissenter,  They 
will  neither  have  to  enter  office  by  connivance,  nor  to  retire 
irom  it  under  the  shelter  of  an  Inaemnity  bill.  They  take  no 
oath,  make  no  declaration,  but  what  must  also  be  taken  and 
made  by  the  most  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  the  most  exalted  in 
condition.  They  have  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of  the 
Confom^ists,  and  rightly  term  the  Act  which  has  recently 
paired  ^*  the  Charter  of  Dissenting  Emancipation/' 

So  fitr  as  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  claims  to  be  a 
religious  and  Christian  body,  it  must  also  claim  a  title  to  joy 
and  exultation  on  this  occasion.  The  triumph  of  the  Dissenters 
is  a  triumph,  not  over  the  Church  (in  its  spiritual  capacity)  but 
for  the  Church.  Nonconformists  were  not,  in  fact,  kept  out  of 
otHce  by  the  Sacramental  Test,  but  allowed  to  approach  it,  pro^ 
vided  tney  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  what  the  Church  holds 
moat  sacred »  its  own  ministers  being  obliged  to  of&ciate  at  the 
pi\)fanation.  Never  was  a  clergy  placed  in  so  degrading  a 
position.  The  sacrament  desecrated;  not  even  the  infidel 
excluded  ;  and  the  priest  and  teacher  held  up  to  scorn  as  one 
who  sacrificed  the  spiritual  for  the  temporal,  and  gained  not 
even  that  unworthy  object.  Now,  the  ceremony  is  reserved  for 
those  who  reverence  it ;  and  political  influence  is  accompanied 
by  such  a  pledge  for  the  mode  of  ita»  exercise  as  the  heads  of 
the  Church  deem  adequate  to  the  security  of  its  interests.  The 
Repeal  Dill  is  really  an  act  for  increasing  the  respectability  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Dissenters  nave  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the  pubUc, 
the  nation  ;  for  the  whole  community  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
abrogation  of  political  distinctions  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  Every  such  distinction  is  a  public  nuisance,  which 
they  who  abate  deserve  well  of  their  country.  Every  such 
distinction  is  the  infliction  of  injustice  and  the  source  of  imta- 
tion ;  it  raises  or  cherishes  particular  interests,  to  be^upheld  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  interest ;  it  diverts  attention  from 
the  mental  and  moral  qualities  which  should  recommend  a  man 
to  a  station  of  trust,  and  inq^uires  into  his  theological  opinions ; 
it  tends  to  fill  society  with  bickerings,  and  cover  the  land  with 
petty  oppressions  and  vexations ;  and  it  operates  as  a  constant 
and  exnaustless  bounty  for  hypocrisy.  The  Dissenters  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  all  who  care  less  about  the  temporalities 
of  a  sect  than  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  Dissenters  that,  both  in  their  petitions 
and  in  their  i-ejoicings,  tlie  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  has»  to  a  very 
considerable  extent^  i>een  contemplated  rather  as  au  approiumar 
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tion  of  the  law  towards  the  recognition  of  universal  religious 
liberty,  than  as  a  measure  for  the  advantage  of  the  particular 
sects  included  in  that  body.  This  fact  encourages  the  expect- 
ation of  far  more  extensive  and  beneficial  changes  than  the 
one  which  has  just  been  realized,  in  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
in  the  public  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  Jf oncontbrmist  is  not  necessarily  the  friend  of  religious 
liberty :  nay,  he  may  rank  amongst  its  most  determined 
enenues*  A  man  may  secede  from  the  cathedral,  because  there  he 
is  nobody,  and  repair  to  the  bam,  because  there  he  is  somebody. 
He  may  renounce  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  his  own  infallibility.  Any  one  of  a  thousand 
things  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  of  the  establish- 
ment may  so  annoy  him  as  to  drive  him  from  his  parish  church 
to  find  peace,  rest,  and  comfort,  for  his  soul  in  the  meeting- 
house. 

The  actual  causes  of  dissent  are  innumerable ;  and  there  are 
too  many  which  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  either  theoreti- 
cal or  practical  intolerance ;  with  the  disposition  to  keep  out 
of  civil  rights  and  social  enjoyments  those  who  do  not  believe 
as  they  believe,  or,  at  least,  say  as  they  say.  The  Dissenter 
becomes  so  because  he  deems  his  own  faith  and  forms  to  be 
right,  and  those  of  the  Church  to  be  wrong.  He  has  found  the 
truth ;  but  that  very  conviction  may  very  probably  dispose  him, 
when  opportunity  offers,  to  deny  the  possession  of  autnority,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  to  those  whom  he  regards  as  the 
apostles  of  falsehood,  perhaps  of  dangerous  and  damnable 
falsehood.  He  may  like  the  resolution  of  Cromwell's  parliament, 
that  none  should  sit  in  that  House  but  "  the  godly." 

Now,  while  such  Nonconformists  only  resolve  to  do  as  they 
are  done  by,  and  meanwhile  submit  to  be  done  by  as  they 
would  do ;  while  they  succumb  to  a  Test  Act  whicn  excludes 
them,  only  because  they  lack  power  to  second  their  will  to 
replace  it  by  a  Test  Act  which  should  exclude  every  body  else  ; 
nothing  can  be  said  against  their  Nonconformist  consistency. 
But  wnen  the  claim  is  set  up  of  equal  civil  rights  with  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  the  case  oecomes  very 
different.  That  church  may,  and  will,  with  equal  decision 
affirm  its  own  possession,  perhaps  monopoly,  of  sacred  and 
saving  truth.  The  Purist,  who  left  its  precincts,  shaking  off 
the  dust  from  his  feet  as  a  testimony  against  its  errors,  finds 
himself  charged  with  heresy  and  what  not ;  and,  as  the  assertion 
of  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  body  is  at  least  as  con-» 
elusive  as  that  of  his  own  little  party ;  and  as  the  decision,  on 
religious  truth  or  error,  is  in  Scriptures,  of  which  both  parties 
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bout  the  true  interpretatioa ;  he  muftt  shift  his  giooiid  or  aban- 
don his  claims ;  and  he  can  find  no  ^ond  to  stand  vpon  bat 
that  of  religious  liberty.  He  must  maintain  that  it  ia  toe  right 
of  the  individual  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  GODunomty*  to 
form  or  adopt  the  creeds  and  practise  the  worship^  wUch  he 
deems  true  and  useful^  without  being  banned^  on  that  accoant, 
in 'his  person  or  circmnstances.  But  if  this  plea  be  ^alid  for 
himself,  it  is  valid  for  others,  for  all.  If  it  be  good  .for  the 
Trinitarian  Dissenter,  it  is  good  for  the  Unitarian  Dissenter 
also ;  if  for  the  Protestant,  so  also  for  the  Cathdic ;  if  for  the 
Christian,  so  also  for  the  Jew  and  the  Deist* 

This  ground  the  Dissenters  have  occupied.  We  honoof 
them  for  it ;  and  all  that  we  and  the  country  expect,  or  wish  at 
their  hands,  is,  that  they  will  continue  to  occupy  it  on  behalf 
of  others,  since  it  has  so  well  availed  themselves ;  and  that 
thoy  will  not  flinch  from  it  till  the  law  of  the  land  knows  no 
distinctioii  whatever  between  man  and  man ;  till  it  confers  no 
advantage,  and  inflicts  no  evil,  on  account  of  the  beUef^  |^ro- 
fession,  or  promulgation  of  any  opinions  whatever  on  theological 
matters. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  have  we  opportunity  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  shew  how  much  remains  to  be  done  before  this 
most  desirable  object  is  accomplished.  It  is  sufficient  to  name 
the  lloman  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Unbeliever ;  to  advert  to  the 

SMiuliar  disabilities  of  those  very  respectable  people,  the 
Uttkers ;  and  to  remind  the  successful  bissenters  themselves 
of  the  nun^erous  badges  of  inferiority  to  the  patronized  sect 
which  they  still  bear,  and  which  they  are  continually  made  to 
fet)I  are  indications  of  real  servitude.-^This  is  enough  to  call 
U|>  the  remembrance  of  a  host  of  evils  which,  by  their  avowed 
prinoiples^  and  their  recent  success,  the  Dissenters  are  pledged 
to  struggle  against;  and  we  call  upon  them  to  redeem  £at 
pledge. 

Our  object,  in  fact,  is  to  add  anotbsr  practicdl  inference^  and 
that  most  legitimately  drawn,  to  those  which  the  worthy  divine, 
the  title  of  whose  Sermon  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
(U>diiced  from  the  event  which  he  gratefully  commemorates. 
Dr.  Winter,  who  is  a  highly  and  deservedly  respected  preacher, 
of  tlie  Independent  denomination,  was  right  in  feeling  it  bis 
duty,  as  he  tells  us  he  did,  in  his  preface  to  this  pious  and 
sensible  discourse,  promptly  to  ''  brins  the  subject  before  his 
Congregation,  with  a  view  of  exciting  uteir  gratitude  to  Qod  fiar 
ns  great  mercy,  and  of  directing  them  to  the  most  suitable 
improvement  oi  a  blessing  poufed  on  our  headsj  and  which  our 
QMeatora  were  desiro^  to  see  and  hear,  but  were  wt  able.'' 
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He  will  Borelj  agree  wUh  ub  that  to  assist  otheia  out  of  tbfl 
MKe, .  or  a  worse  house  of  bondage,  is  a  '^  most  suitable  im* 
proTemeat*^'  It  is  quite  in  acoordance  with  the  Scriptural 
ugttQctitma  to  the  Israelites  to  pity  and  aid  the  captive^  ia 
the  reoiembraiice  of  their  own  captivity. 

The  foUowiDg  paragraph^  which  almost  immediately  follows 
ior  the.  Prefaoe.  strengthens  our  impression  that  we  are  only 
fettowuig  up  the  aim  of  our  preacher.  *'  To  himself,  and  to  a 
large  proportion  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  it  would  have  been 
aomewmtt  more  satisfactory,  if  the  Declaration  substituted  for 
the  Sacramental  Teat  had  not  been  introduced ;  conceiving  thai 
eligibility  to  civil  office  should  arise  rather  from  character  and 
d^pM^rtanent^  than  from  the  avowal  of  religious  opinion."  It 
iai|;lit,  indeed^  have  been  ''  somewhat  more  satisfactory  '^  if  this 
et^eetioii  to  the  Declaration  had  been  somewhat  more  stroi^lj 
t3i|HresMd«  It  was  an  objection  which  could  not  fail  to  occur 
to  Dr.  Winter^  looking  back,  as  he  does,  with  complacency  to 
'^his  ancestor  and  predecessor,  the  rev.  Thomas  Bradbury, 
whose  »eal  for  religion  and  liberty  is  justly  celebrated  ;*  and 
who  *'  bore  his  constant  testimony  against  all  penal  laws  in 
reference  to  religion.^'  We  rejcHce  that  he  felt  and  has  ex« 
pressed  it  i  and  trust  that  bi^  eflforts  will  not  be  wanting  to 
induce  the  whole  Dissenting  body  to  bear  the  constant 
tesiiiBony  of  his  ancestor. 

There  is  a  powerful  assemblage  of  motives,  some  of  which  we 
pcoeeed  to  point  out,  which  snould  especially  influence  PrO" 
testant  Nonconformists,  at  the  present  moment,  to  exert  them* 
selves  streauoiisly  in  the  great  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

They  evidently  have  the  power  to  serve  that  cause.  Their 
sfanngth  has  been  tried,  and  found  ^gantic.  It  has  been  but 
twice  piit  forth,  of  late  years ;  and  in  both  instances  it  proved 
resistless*  The  first  was  in  the  opposition  to  lord  Sidmouth's 
attempt,  in  181 U  to  interfere  with  the  appointment  and  pri* 
vilegeeof  their  preachers,  when  such  a  storm  was  raised  as 
nei&er  has  been,  nor  will  be,  for^otten^  The  character  of  the 
contemplated  measure  was  procl^med  in  London ;  and  almost 
by  return  of  post,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  came  up 

Ctitions  by  hundreds,  most  of  them  bearing  signatures  by 
ndffeds*  and  breathing  a  spirit  which  it  required  strong  nerves 
to  determine  upon  foromg  into  continued  action.  The  oill  waft 
demolished  at  once.  And  all  notion  of  ever  restraining  the 
*^  liberty  of  Prophesying,''  whatever  cobblers  or  tinkers  may 
be  called  to  exercise  it,  apipears  to  have  been  abandoned  als<H 
as  aft  ititerly  hopeless  undertaking.  The  regular  Dissenters^ 
im  those  of  the  three  deQQmioatioA&i  a^  they  are  called^  Piee* 
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byierian^  Baptist,  and  Independent,  were,  on  that  occasion, 
reinforced  by  the  Methodists.  In  the  recent  struggle,  they 
have  had  no  such  help.  The  Methodist  does  not  alienate 
himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  although  he  prefers 
a  ministry  of  his  own.  Their  neutrality  has  not  materially 
weakened  the  Dissenting  body.  The  government  has  been 
frightened  and  shamed  into  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Ex- 
pecting trouble  enough  upon  the  question  of  Catholic  Emanci-* 
pation,  they  dreaded  a  similar  commotion  from  year  to  year 
about  the  Dissenters.  A  Nonconformist  Association  in  London^ 
co-operating  with  the  Catholic  Association  in  Dublin,  having 
also  its  petitions,  and  its  resolutions,  and  its  open  debates,  and 
its  rent,  and  its  O'Connells  and  Lawlesses  (who  would  socm 
have  appeared),  would  have  been  no  verv  manageable  matter* 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  apprehension  of  some  such 
consequence  quickened  the  perception  which  many  spiritual 
peers  had,  so  suddenly,  of  the  profane  nature  of  the  Sacramental 
Test.  The  character  of  the  Church  thus  became  committed  to' 
its  abrogation.  But  fear  was  the  first  feeling,  which  the  Dis* 
senters  have  excited  for  their  own  interests ;  and  which  they 
can  excite  for  those  of  others  if  they  be  so  disposed.  They 
have  an  influence  in  the  State,  whicn  they  are  under  a  moral 
and  religious  obligation  to  exert  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  religious  liberty,  their  quies* 
cence  is  criminal.  They  are  responsible  for  its  extension.  They 
have  shewn  what  they  can  do,  and  therefore  what  they  ought 
to  do. 

Their  long  inertness  ought  to  be  a  further  stimulus  to  exertion* 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the  opposition  to  lord  Sidmouth's 
bill  was  the  only  indication  which  they  gave  of  any  general 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  or  any  desire 
that  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  practical  adop« 
tion  of  those  principles.  This  is  a  heavy  account  to  balance. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  should  pay  up  their  arrears? 
Whatever  might  be  the  reasons  for  their  silence,  those  reasons 
exist  no  longer.  They  have  spoken  out ;  their  own  chains  have 
fallen ;  and  that  voice  should  be  raised  again  for  those  who  are  . 
yet  in  fetters. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  should  make  the 
Dissenters  particularly  averse  from  silence  on  questions 
involving  the  principles  by  which  alone  their  own  claim  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  can  be  made  out.  A  generous  mind 
would  much  rather  bear  the  imputation  of  indiscreet  zeal  than 
of  purchased  servility.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  even  the 
•shadow  of  such  an  imputation  on  the  Dissenters ;  our  argument 
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is  only  this ;  that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  should  excite  a 
wholesome  jealousy  of  their  own  conduct,  and  make  them 
require,  for  their  own  satisfaction,  very  clear  proof  that  their 
activity  will  not  serve  others  who  are  injured  on  account  of 
their  opinions,  before  they  resign  themselves  to  quietude.  Their 
preachers  are  in  the  annual  receipt  of  public  money.  The 
amount  is  small  (we  believe  about  3,600/.);  but  it  is 
privately  distributed ;  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  to  each  of  whom  his  share  is  an  important  sum ;  each 
of  whom  is  the  teacher  and  head  of  a  congregation,  so  that 
though  his  income  be  small  his  influence  is  considerable ;  and 
though  it  is  no  longer  a  rectum  donum,  but  a  parliamentary  grant, 
yet  it  may  be  given  or  withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ministry 
of  the  day.  It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  recommend 
that  they  should  relinquish  this  grant ;  it  might  be  censorious 
to  suspect  that  it  had  any  undue  influence  upon  them  ;  but  we 
do  say  that  it  should  make  them  solicitous  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Again,  their  missionary  societies,  those  immense  machines, 
whose  revenues  are  calculated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  whose  agents  are  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  these 
societies  must  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  their 
operations  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  for  various 
facilities  which  could  only  be  afforded  by  those  in  power ;  their 
leading  men  must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  official 
persons,  asking  and  obtaining  favours.  This  sort  of  intercourse 
IS  not  favoursu)le  to  political  integrity  and  independence.  It 
may  be  a  duty  to  seek  it  where  the  good  of  immortal  souls  is 
believed  to  be  at  stake.  It  must  be  a  duty  to  prevent  its 
approximating,  even  in  appearance,  towards  an  unholy  barter  of 
the  rights  o^  our  fellow-citizens  at  home,  for  the  chance  of 
making  proselytes  abroad. 

Furuier :  the  relief  which  the  Dissenters  have  obtained  is  not 
a  simple  repeal  of  the  laws  which  excluded  them,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  a  fresh  recognition  of  the  principle  of  exclusion. 
The  Declaration  now  substituted  for  the  Sacramental  Test,  that 
the  influence  of  office  shall  not  be  exercised  to  injure  or  weaken 
the  Church,  or  disturb  it  in  what  are,  or  may  be,  its  legal 
privileges,  is  as  unobjectionable  to  the  Nonconformist  as  it  is 
really  useless  to  the  Church.  But  this  Declaration  is  to  be  made 
''  solemnly,"  "  in  the  presence  of  God,"  which  will,  we  presume, 
exclude  the  Quaker ;  and  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'* 
which  must  exclude  Jews  and  all  other  unbelievers  ;  and  which 
may,  should  the  times  ever  become  favourable  to  further  restric- 
tion, be  construed  so  as  to  exclude  all  who  are  deemed 
heretical ;  though  such  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
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legislature.  That  danger,  howerer,  is  bo  remote,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  advert  to  it.  Nor  does  it  knatter  to  the  argument 
that  the  other  classes  are  already  excluded  in  other  ways,  by 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration  for  instance,  so  that  they  are  not, 
practically,  put  m  a  worse  condition  by  this  bill.  There  are 
cases,  we  understand,  in  which  the  Jews  are  woUse  off  than 
before ;  but  let  that  pass.  If  there  were  a  dozen  enftctmentfe  of 
exclusion  before,  against  these  different  description^  of  persons, 
there  are  now  thirteen ;  and  the  thirteenth  is  one  to  wmeh  th^ 
Dissenter  is  a  party  in  a  much  stronger  sense  thati  he  is  to  any 
of  the  rest.  It  forms  a  [K>rtion  of  the  ^rant  of  his  ptiTileccB ; 
the  decree  of  the  ineligibility  of  others  is  interworeti  with  that 
of  his  eligibility ;  in  directing  attention  to  the  emblem  of  his 
own  emancipation,  he  points  to  the  badgd  of  their  continued 
degradation.  This  is  a  position  from  which  he  ought  to  spare 
no  efibrts  to  extricate  himself.  To  real  friends  of  leligiotu 
liberty  it  is  as  painful  and  mortifying  a  situation  as  ccin  well  be 
imagined.  Had  the  repeal  bill  been  offered  to  the  Dissenteri^ 
for  their  acceptance,  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed,  they  could 
hot  have  accepted  the  boon  without  a  compromise  of  th^ir  prin- 
ciples. We  cannot  tell  why  they  were  silent  after  the 
Declaration  assumed  its  present  form :  perhaps  the  interval 
between  that  and  the  passmg  of  the  bill  was  too  brief  to  allow 
of  petition  or  protest;  perhaps  they  acted  prudentially,  and 
feared  the  loss  of  the  bill  altogether :  howevef  that  might  be, 
there  stands  the  intolerant  enactment  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
charter,  and  they  must  wash  out  that  spot,  or  their  cause  and 
characters  are  stained  to  all  generations. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  behaved  well  thrbttgh  this 
struggle ;  and  by  their  resolutions,  petitions,  and  publioations, 
have  done  their  best  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Dissentefs. 
These  services  deserve  better  acknowledgnlent  than  occ&sional 
mention  in  a  vote  of  thanks.  That  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the 
Church  ;  although  the  merit  of  the  Church  consists  merely  in 
not  opposing  a  measure  by  which  it  waS  Sure  of  losing*  nothlujt 
in  point  of  security,  and  of  gaining  much  in  point  of  cnaracter. 
Gratitude  demands  more  :  a  repayment  in  kind  ;  a  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  such  as  the  DissentetH  have 
never  yet  made ;  and  which,  whenever  they  do  make  it.  Cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  strong,  and  perhaps  a  decisive  impression.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  in  the  published  resolutions  of  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters,  both  in  London  aiid  the  country,  on  the 
late  event,  how  generally  and  irt  how  good  a  spirit,  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  is  referred  to.  This  aUgut?  Well :  dtid 
"^  eonsistently  and  spiritedly  followed  up,  the  setuettterit  Of  ttet 
9tion  cannot  but  be  very  much  accelerated; 
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Tte  Dissenters  haye  a  direct  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the  amplest  religious  liberty :  an  interest,  we  mean,  not  of  a 
gross  and  temporal  description ;  bat  that  interest  which,  as 
r^ligloniBts,  they  feel  in  the  promotion  of  right  views  and  conduct 
in  relation  to  man^s  immortal  destiny.  They  must  perceive 
that  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  operative 
tauSt^S  in  the  j>toduclion  of  religious  knowledge.  Wherever  the 
irtitb  xnay  be,  its  advocates  will  have  a  more  unbiassed  hearing, 
and  its  evidences  a  more  impartial  examination,  and  there  will 
be  less  of  hostiFity  in  the  prejudices  of  its  opponents,  and  its 

Etoffassion  Will  be  more  incorrupt,  and  the  exhibition  of  its  moral 
fiuence  will  be  more  illustrious,  if  there  be  neither  privilege 
nor  penalty,  the  prospect  of  emolument,  nor  the  apprehension  of 
injury,  the  monopoly  of  political  office  nor  exclusion  from  the 
rights  of  citiisensnip,  connected  with  the  avowal  or  disavowal  of 
its  belief.  If  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christianity  be  with  the 
l)i8senters,  fbr  the  sake  of  their  promotion,  as  well  a^  on  the 
broad  principle  of  equal  justice,  will  they  determine  that,  so 
much  as  in  tnem  lies,  no  longer  shall  the  Jew  be  an  outlaw,  the 
Catholic  a  Mave,  the  Deist  a  prisoner. 

Although  the  occasion  has  led  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
Di&lsentferd  exclusively,  yet  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that 
we  do  not  regard  religious  liberty  as  a  dissenting  question.  The 
iftembers  of  the  Established  Church  ought  to  be  as  earnest 
in  its  promotion  as  those  of  any  merely  tolerated,  or  non-to- 
lerated, communion.  As  a  political  question,  it  deeply  involves 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  a  religious  question,  it  deeply 
involves  the  honour  of  Christianity.  The  Aulnor  of  the  Gospel 
declared,  that  he  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives  :  he 
taught,  that  all  his  followers,  that  all  mankind,  are  brethren ; 
and  if  his  doctrine  be  practically  connected  with  the  denial  of 
eoual  rights  to  all,  there  is  a  monstrous  imposition  some- 
Wnfere.  Let  all  true  Christians  shew  that  it  is  not  in  Christianity 
itself. 

It  is  fitting  to  conclude  this  very  plain  and  faithful,  but  very 
ftiendly,  hotnily  to  the  Nonconformists,  with  some  notice  of  the 
ineatis,  the  ample  means,  which  they  possess,  for  acting  effi- 
ciently upon  its  suggestions.  The  existence  and  eflfects  of  their 
power  have  been  referred  to  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  just  to  par- 
ticularize the  modes  iri  which  it  can  be  called  into  exercise. 
They  have  huhdrediS  and  thousands  of  pulpits,  occupied  from 
Week  to  week  by  the  public  teachers  of  millions.  The  great 
object  of  pulpit  oratory  is  spiritual  edification.  There  cannot  be 
a  greater  abuse  than  that  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  party 

polities.    BUI  rfellgiottS  liberty,  as  has  been  isaid,  and  provedf, 
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agaia  and  again,  is  greatly  subservient  to  spiritual  edification. 
To  vindicate  it  for  ourselves ;  to  respect  it  in  others  by  whom 
it  is  possessed  ;  to  procure  it,  if  we  can,  for  those  from  whom 
it  has  been  wrested,  or  to  whom  it  is  denied  ;  these  are  moral 
duties,  and  their  discharge  is  essential  to  being  perfect  in  good 
works.  Occasionallv,  at  least,  to  inculcate  and  enforce  mem 
on  his  auditory  is  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  the  faithful 

Ereacher.  Dr.  Winter  has  shewn  how  such  topics  may 
e  handled  in  a  pious  and  becoming  spirit  and  manner.  Let  his 
reverend  brethren  do  their  duty  throughout  the  land ;  let  them 
preach  awav  the  prejudices  which  make  many  of  their  hearers 

fet  refi^nl  Catholics  with  aversion  and  terror  ;  and  consider  an 
ntidel  as  not  fit  to  be  at  large,  unless  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth ; 
and  treat  a  living  Jew  as  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 
Saviour.  Let  the  subject  only  near  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  of  their  ministrations,  that  the  expUcit  or  implied  refers 
ences  to  it  do  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
work  is  done*  The  laws  of  the •  land  would  cease  to-be  Un- 
christian. 

They  have  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  press,  of  the 
(H^rioilical  press ;  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  with  a  cir- 
culation ot  which  the  total  is  immense.  So  much  are  they 
addicted  to  this  sort  of  reading,  that  a  monthly  periodical  was 
establisheil  (the  Test  Act  Reporter)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rer 
conling  the  progress  of  their  recent  application  to  Parliament. 
The  tendency  of  most  of  these  publications  is  friendly  to  reU- 
gio\is  liberty ;  and  some  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  would 
uerhaps  be  making  an  invidious  distinction,  which  have  most 
honoxirably  signalized  themselves  on  various  occasions.  We 
can  only  suggest  as  an  improvement,  that  the  topic  might  be 
pursueil  more  systematically,  and  therefore  more  efficiently; 
that  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  might  be  illustrated  more 
iuterestinglv,  imd  the  application  made  more  pointedly,  to  existr 
ing  cases.  If  this  were  aone,  it  could,  we  think,  scarcely  happen 
uguiu  that  there  should  be  a  numerous  and  respectable  assembly, 
wiuch  would  agree  unanimously  and  unhesitatingly  to  petition 
tlu>  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  all  civil  distinctions,  on  account 
of  rt^hgious  opinions,  and  which  yet  could  never  be  induced 
tiithor  to  petition,  or  make  any  public  declaration,  directly  and 
uvowtHUy  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Three  millions  of  people,  belonging  chiefly,  as  the  Noncon- 
formists do,  to  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  must  have  even  a 
larger  share  than  their  numbers  indicate,  of  the  elective  franchise 
of  uie  country.  There  were  not  wanting  writers  among  them,  who 
pointed  out  the  course  which  they  sh^d^  and  which,  in  all  pro^ 
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bability,  they  would «  have  adopted  in  the  event  of  a  general 
election  taking  place  before  the  final  decision  upon  their  claims. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  apprehension  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  votes  may  be  given  on  a  future  occasion,  had  its  effect 
upon  that  decision.  Their  known  and  general  determination 
only  to  -  support  such  candidates  for  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  carry  forward  towards 
complete  practical  adoption^  the  broad  principle  of  religious 
liberty  would  have  a  speedy,  an  obvious,  and  an  extensive,  in- 
fluence upon  the  proceedings  of  that  House. 

The  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  act  would,  if  Unsuc- 
cessftil  this  session,  have  been  renewed  from  year  to  year,  until 
their  object  was  attained.  Why  should  not  the  Dissenters  do 
for  others,  whose  case,  if  not  exactly  similar,  only  differs  in 
being  one  of  more  aggravated  hardship,  that  which  they  were 
prepared  to  do  for  memselves  ?  Why  should  they  not,  from 
year  to  year,  endeavour  to  petition  the  exclusive  principle  out 
of  British  legislation?  Pledged  as  they  are  by  their  recent 
professions  and  proceedings,  to  the  justice,  the  desirableness, 
the  practicability,  of  placing  all  classes  of  religionists  upon  the 
same  footing  as  to  civil  rights,  and  to  general  and  reiterated 
petitioning  as  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  that  end,  they 
nave^  in  consistency,  but  one  path  before  them.  Nor  can  they 
need,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  additional  stimulus  to  this  honour- 
able course,  which  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  some  obscure 
bigots  of  their  number  have  at  intervals  presented  petitions  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  even  shewn  a  disposition  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  own  fetters,  provided  the  heavier  links  of  the 
same  chain  did  but  continue  to  bind  the  Catholics. 

Most  of  the  great  public  objects  which  men  have  at  heart, 
they  associate  themselves  to  accomplish.  The  Dissenters  know 
well,  and  have  successfully  employed,  this  power,  for  various 
purposes,  religious  and  civil.  Thus  have  their  schemes  of 
proselytism,  at  home  and  abroad,  been  carried  on  to  so  wonder- 
ful an  extent.  Their  principal  congregations  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  anniially  appoint  deputies  to  watch  over  their 
civil  rights.  The  "  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Religious  Liberty"  is  chiefly  supported  and  managed  by  Dis- 
senters. But  the  attention  of  "  the  Deputies  "  is  restricted  to 
the  civil  rights  of  their  constituents  of "  the  three  denomina- 
tions ;"  and  the  business  of  the  *'  Protestant  Society"  is  to  pre- 
vent illegal  oppressions.  There  is  no  combination  for  improving 
the  law  itself;  no  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  our  legislation  has  deviated 
fr<)m  the  principle  of  religious  liberty ;  and  of  guiding  the  public 
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mind  into  tfa^  infest  cour$M»  for  r^dering  tlmt  priaoipl^  Mfft**' 
mount*  Some  t^lk  there  h{|9  recently  beep,  of  forming  mm  fUl 
{association :  and  if  establishedi  it  might  prove  an  ino^tlou^bte 
blessing  to  the  community,  It  shguld  ooptemplnte  the  oom**. 
plete  removal  of  every  civil  inequality  on  accomit  Qf  F^Ugion^ 
opinions ;  and  in  its  support  should  m  classes  b^  i|pited«  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Deist^  including  all  the  ipterm^iate 
grades  of  the  established  and  the  tolemtedi  the  sound  and  the 
beretioal.  The  Dissenters  ought  nqt  to  wait  fo(  itf|  fofmiitifm 
by  others,  and  then  gradually  wd  hesitatingly  drop  into  jti. 
ranks ;  they  should  sound  a  gathering  to  the  friendi  of  religious 
liberty  of  sJl  denominational  and  secure  immediately  ikn  organi-. 
nation  of  an  active  and  efficient  Qommitteei  to  ^%\%t  till  thi 
last  intolerant  clause  in  the  Statute-book  oeasei  to  exist.  It 
may  be  very  long  before  thiii  great  obJQct  can  be  realuted )  but 
along  with  it  there  will  be,  indirictlys  the  gradual  acpomplish* 
ment  of  an  object  as  great,  namely,  the  softening  of  coptn>" 
versial  asperities,  and  the  removal  of  theological  animosities, 
How  gloriously  would  the  Dissenters  celebrate  their  reoenl 
victory,  were  they  to  provide  for  its  eternal  commemoratiQp^  by 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  such  ^  Temple  qf  I^iherty  ^m 
Chanty  I 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Rrst  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Home  of 
Commons,  on  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly  Societies,  July,  1825, 

2.  Second  R^ort  on  the  same  subject,  Junfi,  1827. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies,  containing  a  Statement 
of  Laws  receding  these  Institutions ;  the  probabilities  of  Sickness, 
Mortality,  Births,  and  other  Casualties ;  with  practical  Instructions 
for  the  Formation  of  Rates,  and  their  general  Management,  Bead 
hrfore  the  Mathematical  Society  of  Landmi  by  James  Mitchell, 
LL.D.  F.^.A.E.    Jlichardaon. 

4,  ji  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  EquitablG  Society,  and  of 
the  Causes  which  have  contributed  to  its  Suece^^*  T^  which  ate 
added,  Remarks  on  some  qf  the  late  Misr^e^eHtationn  rejecting 
the  Rules  and  Practice  of  the  Sqciety,  By  W,  Morgan^  F.  R.  S. 
Actiifiry  tp  the  Equitable  Sqciety, 

A  MONG  the  most  important  duties  of  a  government  intent 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  what  some  writers  have  stated 
to  be  its  chief  end,  '*  security  for  the  foil  ei^joyment  of  life  and 
property,"  we  should  include  the  attainment  of  mesns  to  enable 
the  community  to  provide,  at  the  least  expense,  against  the 
c^sualtie»  of  sickness  and  mortality ;  and  to  avert  or  dissipate 

tl^Qia  ^tt^ndant  @vils  by  the  appr^h^nnion  pf  whiob  life  is 
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<u»lHttamt  Mil  impaired,  T%eae  meanfi  are*  first,  coUec- 
tiQM  of  the  ipcNit  qowplfite  inibrmation  attainable  relative  to  the 
oJIFpiiiiiatapcM  under  wbicb  aickneaa  arises,  together  with  accu- 
rate a(HK)»UAta  of  tbl^  deaths  consequent  upon  those  circumstances ; 
audi  QMti  tba  formation  of  equitable  tables  of  assurance  for 
ipdiyidual  fK)ptributiQn,  bv  which  the  evil  effects  of  such  events, 
wbefi  tbay  do  happen,  will  be  mitigated,  in  proportion  to  the 
cl^ea  in  wbicn  they  are  shared  amongst  large  numbers. 
Afipouqti  of  this  desoriptipn,  which  perhaps  at  present  a  govern- 
mi^t  alw^  has  the  power  to  obtain  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
p^ffefltiQii,  would  form  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  science,  and 
wapild.  dirAQt  the  public  exertions  in  removing  those  circum- 
staiices  which  shorten  life,  and  in  promoting  those  under  which 
it  is  foiin4  to  attain  its  greatest  duration.  Our  government  has 
hitbafta  paid  little  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  has 
qo^y  Qopo^rned  itself  with  such  accounts,  as  means  of  indirect 

taaation. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  fairness  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  Aasuranqe  Companies  deal  with  the  pubUc,  as  that  sub- 
ject has  been  fully  and  efficiently  dealt  with  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review ;  neither  shall  we  examine  the  defence  of 
those  companies,  made  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  admitted  that  they  obtained  a  profit  of  as  much 
as  seventeen  per  cent,  and  disinterestedly  besought  the  public 
not  to  '^  cheer  on  '^  other  companies  "  in  the  race  of  competi- 
tion/' We  shall  concern  ourselves  as  little  as  possible  about 
such  interests.  We  propose  to  exhibit  the  present  state  of  the 
information  possessed  relative  to  the  casualties  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  respecting  the 
departments  of  the  public  expenditure,  appropriated  as  means 
to  diminish  the  evil  effects  of  those  casualties. 

It  is  perhaps  requisite  we  should  call  upon  our  readers  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  value  of  any  table  of  sickness  or  mortality  is 
proportionate  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  infonnation 
obtained  relative  to  the  class  of  persons,  from  the  number  of 
whose  casualties  it  is  formed ;  and  that  the  degree  in  which 
such  table  is  applicable  to  determine  the  number  of  casualties 
that,  may  be  expected  to  happen  amongst  another  class  of 
persoi^Si  must  depend  upon  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  twa  classes  are  placed. 

Of  the  tables  now  in  use,  the  oldest,  and  that  which  is  most 

Snerally  adopted,  is. called  the  Northampton  table.  It  was 
rmed  ny  Dr.  Price,  from  bills  of  mortality  kept  in  the  parish 
of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  during  the  years  1735  to  1780.  This 
parish  contaiiied  Uttle  more  than  half  the  number  of  inhabitants 
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of  Northampton.  A  table  formed  upon  the  casualties  happening 
to  such  a  proportion  might  have  been  applicable  to  determine 
the  chances  of  mortality  in  that  town^  provided  that  the  parish 
of  All  Saints  was  not  inhabited  exclusively  or  disproportionately 
by  rich  or  by  poor  ;  and  provided  also^  that  the  population  viras 
stationary  dunngthe  period  included  in  theretu)rns«  which  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  was  not  the  case.  But  a  table  formed  on 
so  narrow  a  basis  as  that  afforded  by  half  the  population  of  a 
small  town,  is  of  itself  obviously  inapplicable  to  aetermine  the 
chances  of  mortality  amongst  the  general  population  of  the 
kingdom.  This«  however,  is  the  table  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Assurance  offices,  as  the  one  on  which  they  depend  in  the 
insurance  of  lives. 

The  next  table,  or  set  of  tables,  called  the  Swedish,  was  con'- 
structed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  upon  returns  carefully 
collected  in  the  years  1766  to  1776,  from  the  whole  population 
of  Sweden  and  Finland.  These  tables  have  been  corrected 
by  others,  deduced  with  equal  care  from  other  returns,  officially 
compiled  during  the  years  from  1776  to  1795,  and  from  1801  to 
1805.  These  tables  may  be  trusted,  as  accurately  exhibiting 
the  chances  of  mortality  amongst  the  whole  population  of  the 
two  countries,  but  not  the  relative  chances  amongst  the  different 
classes  of  that  population.  But  the  climate  and  soil  of  those 
countries,  the  alternations  of  good  and  bad  crops,  the  severe 
and  rapid  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  other  circumstances 
influencing  health  and  longevity  under  which  the  Swedes  were 
placed,  differed  so  greatly  from  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  as  to  render  this  set  of  tables,  if  unaided  by  other  evi- 
dence, insufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  average  mortality 
amongst  our  population. 

The  third  table,  or  rather  set  of  tables,  is  that  formed  in  France 
by  Monsieur  de  Parcieux ;  of  which  set,  one  table  was  calculated 
from  the  mortality  found  to  prevail  (mostly  during  the  years 
from  1689  to  1696)  amongst  the  nominees  of  the  French  Tontine ; 
four  were  formed  from  the  registers  of  deaths  among  the  monks 
of  four  monastic  orders  in  Paris ;  and  the  sixth  table,  which  was 
the  first  ever  calculated  separately  to  show  the  duration  of  female 
life,  was  formed  from  the  registered  deaths  of  the  niins  in  Paris. 
Each  of  these  tables  was  deduced  from  the  casualties  happening 
amongst  classes  of  select  lives,  differently  circumstanced  from 
the  general  population  of  France,  and  therefore  bad,  as  data,  for 
shewing  the  probable  mortality  amongst  that  population,  and 
still  worse  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  mortiality  amongst  the 
population  of  this  country,  which  probably  differs  in  its  circum- 
stances mgre  widely  from  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  old  Frenol]^ 
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Tegime,  than  did  the  general  population  of  that  country-  at  that 
period. 

The  nextf  called  the  Carlisle  table^  was  formed  from  the  results 
of  obsenrations  made  during  the  years  from  1779  to  1787,  upon 
a  population  of  eight  thousand  persons  in  the  town  of  Carlisle. 
The  facts  were  carefully  collected  by  Dr.  Heysham,  and  the  cal- 
culations founded  upon  them,  accurately  conducted  by  Mr. 
Milne.  A  basis  of  observations  upon  eight  thousand  persons  is 
evidently  too  small  to  form  tables  applicable  to  tne  whole 
kii^dom;  and  the  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  the  ob- 
servations were  made,  as  it  might  have  been  attended  by  a 
greater  degree  of  good  or  bad  health  than  usual,  was  far  too 
short  to  rorm  a  correct  average,  even  with  regard  to  that 
town. 

These  were  the  tables  in  most  general  use  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  to 
i«(]iuire  into  the  general  management  of  Benefit  Societies.  The 
chief  presumption  in  favour  of  these  tables,  as  representing  the 
average  mortality  amongst  the  population  of  this  country,  was 
the  degree  in  which  they  corresponded  with  each  other,  though 
formed  independently,  llie  Northampton  table  is  the  one 
adopted  by  tne  ^eater  number  of  the  Assurance  offices  for  the 
purpc^se  01  assuring  to  persons  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of 
money  on  the  deaths  of  other  persons.  This  was  the  table 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Committee  as  the  best  adapted  to 
shew  the  average  mortality  among  the  whole  population  ;  and 
as  peculiarly  applicable  to  govern  the  assurances  against  risks 
among  the  labouring  classes,  by  whom  chiefly  the  benefit  so- 
cieties are  formed, — it  being  on  the  safe  side  ;  that  is,  not  repre- 
senting the  duration  of  life  too  favourably^  so  as  to  call  for  pre- 
miums too  low  to  cover  the  risks  incurred — too  low  to  ensure  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  establishments.  The  witnesses 
in  favour  of  this  table  were  practical  men,  extensively  conversant 
with  the  business  of  assuring  against  such  contingencies.  They 
urged  that  Dr.  Price  had  corrected  this  table  by  information 
which  he  had  collected  of  the  casualties  in  other  towns,  and 
that  its  general  applicability  was  confirmed  by  subse*quent 
experience. 

Opposed  to  these  witnesses  were  several  others  equally 
eminent,  who  not  questioning  the  correct  formation  of  the  North- 
ampton table,  or  its  applicability  to  display  the  probable  length 
of  life  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  contended  that  the  dura- 
tion of  life  had  since  increased,  and  was  now  far  greater  than 
the  Northampton  table  represented. 
"  The  theory  which  th^.  latter  class  of  witnesses  maintained,  of 
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gained  ground;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  strong  prima  fy^ 
Qvidenee  may  be  adduced  in  ita  favour,  indep^ndeQUy  pf  any 
proof  derived  froip  population  returns  or  moftnary  ip^giatera. 
.  Dr^  Price  laid  down  the  position,  tiiat  mortality  invariably 
foltowi  the  rate  of  siqkneaa ;  or,  in  other  worda^  that  mortality  la 
aiwaya  proportionate  to  the  causes  of  woftaUty,  Peraona  of 
age  and  observation  baar  teatimony«  that  a  gr^at  it^ptov^ment 
baa  taken  place  in  the  general  moda  of  living  among  Ui^  paonkt 
of  thi»  country f  even.  wUhin  the  laat  twenty  yeara^  T^e  nignar 
olaaaes  arc  acknowledged  tQ  ba  much  nvora  tamperatai*  l^ia 
addicted  to  thoaa  groaa  aenaual  e^oeasaa  whi^h  charaatefiRa  a 
pacple  who.  in  tha  earliw  atagea  of  eivili^tipn.  are  not  awara  of 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  useful  pursuits^  and  who  Jhava 

few  mtallactual  amusementa  aa  a  refiourca  againat  annui,  The 
vice  of  hard  drinking  is  no  longer  ftisbionabla ;  and  hewhoahould 
now  seek  diatinction  aa  a  aiic,  or  even  as  a  four  bottle  man* 
wonld  be  clasHed  with  those  per$ona  of  humble  station  and  more 
limited  maana*  who  are  occasionally  celebrated  in  the  nawapapara 
by  tba  announcement  of  such  exploits  aa  eating  a  whole  leg  of 
mutton,  and  a  proportionate  (|uantity  of  candlea  by  way  of 
dessert.  The  physical  condition  of  the  ariatooracy  has  neen 
greatly  improved ;  partly,  doubtless,  by  their  better  habits,  and 
partly  by  their  plebeian  alliances,  and  obedience  to  the  general 
law  of  nature  which  is  found  effectual  for  the  improvement  of 
the  lower  animals,  The  satire  of  Swift  is  only  applicable 
to  by-gone  times.  A  lord,  if  an  Hidalgo  of  the  ^^  tmei^blue 
Castilian  blood.'-  is  no  longer  known  by  his  spindle  shanks, 
as  in  the  days  of  Fielding,  and  the  younger  men  of  the 
aristocracy  ara  in  general  taller  and  batter  made  than  tha 
elder. 

The  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  have  (as  was  stated  in 
evidence,  befbre  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  to  inquire  into  the  police 
of  the  metropolis)  undergone  considerable  improvement  within 
the  same  period.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  reduced  circum-^ 
stances  ot  some  classes  of  workmen  militate  against  this  theory, 
but  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  have  not  been  sustained,  and 
even  advanced,  in  condition,  by  the  more  skilful  use  of  diminiahed 
means.  They  have  gained  in  knowledge,  and  have  in  the  same, 
proportion  been  recovered  from  that  tyrannical  control  of  appe- 
tites and  passions,  from  that  propensity  to  seiate  with  avidity 
and  to  use  without  restraint  the  means  of  immediate  gratifica- 
tion, which  distinguishes  all  ignorant  people  of  whatever  rank. 
ThQ  sailor,  when  he  returns  from  a  voyage,  the  illteducated  heir 
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U^  Ml  ^9to(0«  when  be  beoomei  of  age,  and  the  workm^m  who  by 
thrift  dayn  labouir  obtaipa  enough  to  maintain  him  in  idleness  and 
diMpipatioii  during  the  remainder  of  the  week^  are  influenced  by 
very  mnob  tb^  sf^ine  olas^  of  motives.  The  most  decisive  and 
gi^tifying  proof  of  the  improvement  taking  place  in  tbq  habita 
of  the  labouring  olassesj  is  the  increase  of  Senefit  Societies  and 
other  institutionp  directed  to  Uie  same  end,  which  before  the 
middle  of  the  l^st  century  were  scarcely  known.  It  appears 
from  returns  made  to  Parliament,  and  cited  in  the  Report  before 
lis,  that  so  early  as  1802,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  thousand 
six.  hundred  and  seventy-two  Friendly  Societies,  and  that  in, 
1816  the  members  of  these  institutions  in  England  alone,  were 
enumerated  at  nine  tmndred  wd  twenty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  In  Scotland  the  numbers  in  propor^ 
tion  to  <^e  population  were  still  more  considerable ;  and  m  both 
countries  they  have  subsequently  much  increased.  We  may 
add  also,  that  during  the  last  year  the  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Banks  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  money.  Of 
this  sum  a  large  proportion,  though  not  probably  so  large  as 
is  generally  supposed,  consists  of  deposits  from  mechanics  and 
other  labouring  men.  The  prosperity  of  these  institutions  is, 
gratifying,  as  affording  evidence  that  large  classes  of  the  labour- 
ing community  possess  surplus  means  beyond  what  are  requisite, 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life  ;-'*"it  is  cheering^  as  indi<r 
eating  the  growth  of  improved  habits  of  foresight  and  self- 
reptralntf  which  must  exercise  an  important  moral  inflnencfi  oyer 
all  their  ai^tions  and  relations  in  sooiety.'^ 
Considerable  improvements  have  taHen  place  in  the  domestic 

*  4-  pliilosopbical  writer  characterizes  the  mat  progress  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  ''  one  of  the  most  striking  mani^stations  of  virtue  that  ever 
was  made  bv  any  people."  He  observes,  that  '^  For  persons  merged  in 
poverty,  ana  totally  deprived  of  education,  im  the  English  populaUon  here- 
tofore have  so  geqerally  been,  it  is  ^ot  easy  or  commoa  to  have  much  of 
foresigbt.  or  ipucb  of  that  self-command  which  is  necessary  to  draw  upon 
the  gratlnc^tioQS  of  the  present  for  tliose  of  a  distant  day.  When  a  people 
thus  situated  have  a  provision  made  for  them,  to  which  they  can,  with 
certainty,  have  recourse,  as  often  as  they  themselves  are  deprived  of  the 
meapfi  of  ^srnipg  their  o>vn  subsistence  \  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
security,  choose  to  form  themselves  ri^ost  uniyersaUy  into  Benefit  3ocietie8, 
in  order  that,  by  taking  something  from  the  means  of  their  present  scanty 
enjoytuents,  tbev  may  m  sickness,  disablement,  and  old  age,  be  staved  from 
the  psoessity  of  naving  recourse  to  public  charity,  and  may  cqntinue  to  live, 
to  the  end  of  their  days  upon  the  iruit  of  their  own  labour,  no  burthen  to 
tbe  pubUg,  qr  dependant  upon  its  bounty »  they  exhibit  a  combination  of 
qiianties,  the  existence  of  which  could  hardly  be  credited,  if  it  were  not 
seen  ;  ^bove  allt  iA  s  country  in  which  the  higher  ranks  too  often  display 
an  ea^r  desire  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  public  expense." — Sup,  Ency. 
Bn$.Aix.BeneJliSoctetie9,f,263. 
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habits  of  artizans ;  they  are  more  cleanly  and  regular,  their  houses 
are  better  constructed,  they  have  acquired  some  notion  that  fresh 
air  is  conducive  to  health,  and  the  streets  where  they  reside  are 
less  filthy  and  pestilential  than  formerly.  When  to  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  diminution  in  the  amount  of  mortality  are 
added  the  extensive  reductions  which  must  be  occasioned  by 
vaccination,  less  injurious  nursing  in  infancy,  and  improved 
medical  treatment,  enough  of  this  species  of  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  satisfy  us,  that  however  the  condition  of  some  classes 
may  have  been  deteriorated,  the  sum  of  improvement  in  the 
entire  community  will  be  found  to  preponderate  considerably. 

The  opinion,  that  the  value  of  life  had  improved,  was,  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  treated  as  a  **  mere  theory ;''  by  which  term 
of  derision  was  meant  an  hypothesis  or  doubtnil  speculation,  and 
the  supporters  of  it  were  of  course  viewed  as  men  whose  opinions 
might  be  listened  to,  but  ought  not  to  be  carried  into  practice. 
A  minority  of  witnesses,  who,  as  actuaries,  practically  conver- 
sant with  the  tables  of  mortality,  came  under  the  denomination 
of"  practical  men,"  being  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  theory ;  their  evidence  held  the  committee  in  dubio 
during  the  first  year  of  its  sitting.  Before  we  give  any  speci- 
mens of  the  opinions  received  from  these  witnesses,  and  treated 
as  evidence  by  the  committee,  we  shall  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  average  "  practical  men,*'  on  all 
questions  of  change  or  improvement. 

•  The  common  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  this  class  of  wit- 
nesses is  founded  upon- an  assumption,  that  those  who  have 
been  long  engaged  in  a  particular  pursuit,  must  necessarily  have 
obtained,  or  at  least  are  most  likely  to  possess,  the  whole  of  the 
existing  knowledge  relative  to  that  pursuit,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  the  most  competent  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  it,  in  all  its 
bearings.  This  assumption  of  completeness  of  information,  as 
predicated  of  the  whole  class  of  practical  men,  is  untrue.  By 
nothing  are  they  so  much  distinguished,  as  by  their  indifference 
to  the  progress  and  result  of  any  investigations  which  may  be 
carried  on  relative  to  that  pursuit,  and  to  the  utility  of  any  new 
facts  that  may  be  elicited  with  respect  to  it.  Thus  the  chief  prac- 
tical man  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  was  asked, 

'  'Do  you  know  of  any  actual  observation  or  collection  of  facts 
subsequent  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  Northampton  tables  by  Dr. 
Price,  whereby  those  tables  have  been  confirmed  ?— -To  which  he 
answered,  '*  I  know  of  none  since  the  year  1791^  that  was  the  time  in 
which  he  died.  He  proved  the  tables  made  at  Holy  Cross,  and  at 
Chester,  and  at  Warrington,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  Bres- 
law.  Xhester  is  the  best  town  for  malb^ng  observations^  for.  U. is  a 
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town  where  the  inhahitants^  at  the  time  Dr.  Price  formed  his  .tables, 
neither  decreased  nor  increased  much.' 

He  was  then  examined  in  the  following  manner  :— 

'  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  table  published  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily, 
shewing  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  several  ages  according  to 
the  observations  at  London^  Stockholm^  Chester,  and  other  places  ? — 
No ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  table.' 

'Are  you  acquainted  with  a  table  published  by  Corbaux  of  the 
same  nature  } — I  never  heard  of  him  ;  there  was  a  Swedish  table  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Baily,  but  that,  I  ^'  believe,'*  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  given  by  Dr.  Price  for  males  and  females.* 

Ask,  in  like  manner,  the  practical  agriculturist,  the  practical 
merchant,  or  the  practical  tradesman,  about  any  book  relating 
to  his  avocation,  which  furnishes  new  facts,  or  presents  the  old 
facts  in  better  method  and  order  for  practical  purposes,  and  you 
will  find  him  equally  ignorant  and  careless  on  the  subject.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  practical  man  whom  we  have  just  cited,  had 
made  up  his  bundle  of  opinions  in  1791,  and  did  not  care  to 
open  it  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  in  the  place  of  those 
which  were  rotten,  others  that  were  new  and  sound.  Since  the 
Northampton  table  worked  well  for  him,  produced  to  himself  a 
good  salary,  and  to  the  parties  for  whom  he  acted  a  good  bonus, 
what  motive  had  he  to  investigate?  What  mattered  it,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  circumstances  of  society  had  been  altered,  and 
the  duration  of  life  extended -since  1791  ?  Thus  it  will  be  found, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that,  the  routine  of  practical  men 
being  given,  you  have  the  whole  of  their  information  relative  to 
their  avocations.  To  their  indifference  to  the  reception  of  any 
new  facts,  and  the  consequent  incompleteness  of  their  informa- 
tion for  any  practical  purpose,  may  be  added  their  incompetency 
to  weigh  evidence,  free  from  the  bias,  in  most  cases  of  direct 
monied  interest ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  of  the  interest  arising 
from  the  loss  of  reputation  which  would  be  incurred  by  ac- 
knowledging that  others  were  in  possession  of  superior  in- 
formation, or  were  capable  of  making  a  better  application  than 
themselves  of  the  information  already  possessed:,  while  all  ex- 
perience proves  that  even  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
inclination to  change  old  habits  is  of  itself  sufficient"  to 
counteract  a  considerable  monied  interest,  when  that  interest  is 
not  immediate  and  obvious  to  the  senses.  "  The  great  bulk 
of  mankind,"  observes  Paley,  "  act  more  from  habit  than 
reflection "  and  most  especially  must  this  be  the  case  during 
the  prevalence  of  systems  of  education  which  perform  by  the 
memory  alone,  all  which  the  memory  alone  can  be  niade  to  per- 
fprmj  which  teach  every  thing  by  rote,  nothing  by  reftrence  to 
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first  principles.  Under  the  evil  influence  of  itie  Hftblt  bF 
parroting,  which  is  acquired  under  a  cotninon  education,  almost 
every  person  is  taught  his  aTOcation  according  to  fixed  rules, 
and  is  made  to  beUere  that  the  existing  ptttctide^  vrhal^Ver  it 
be,  is  the  best  possible.  Before  he  has  time  to  ibfm  an  ijpitltott 
Tor  himself,  the  associations  and  belief  chosen  for  hitn  by  othetjs, 
l)ecome  so  strongly  impressed  oh  his  mind  by  habit,  ^^  in  d 
great  measure  to  destroy  his  power  of  forming,  ot  even  of  en- 
tertaininj^,  any  new  combinations  on  the  subjects  Hencei 
perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  M*tB 
and  sciences  have  been  made«  not  by  the  ^*  regularly-educated 
toractical  men,''  but  by  persons  trained  tip  to  other  pursuits. 
rhe  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture  haVe  beed  tnadci  by 
persons  bred  up  in  cities.  The  best  laii^s  are  fiidde  by  pei'sbiifi 
who  at^  hot  oractical  lawyers.  The  same  caiises  will,  p^thstpis, 
account  for  tne  circumstance  so  frequently  obserted.  that  ivh^il- 
e>'er  iet  iuah  of  superior  mind  arises,  the  last  thing  oetiefited  by 


important  a  service  to  science  by 
provement  of  reflecting  telescopes,  in  which  he  hi^ts  obtaiiied 
tqual  power  in  half  the  size  used  by  Herschell,  made  no  iitt<^ 
pro^-ement  in  tanning  leather,  his  original  occupation.  As  ^ 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded so  often,  incapacitating  men  of  extensive  practice,  afid 
even  of  sometliino^  more  than  inere  routine,  froni  forming  a  con- 
ception of  any  ciiange  or  improvement,  we  may  mention  th^ 
recent  case  of  sir  James  Scarlett.  It  may  be  recollected^  that  & 
short  time  ago,  a  complaint  was  made  in  parliament  that  ths 
fees  extorted  from  prisoners  at  the  sessions  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  court  and  jury,  from  motives  of  compassion,  conispirdd 
to  convict  a  poor  man  in  order  that  he  might  be  fined  a  shilling 
and  be  discharged  from  further  payments.  Sir  James  Scarlett 
hereupon  rose  ;  he  admitted  and  lamented  the  existence  of  the 
evil,  but  declared  (and  we  fully  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
declaration),  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  remedied ! 
Mr.  Peel,  in  answer,  ventured  to  say,  that  he  humbly  conceived 
the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  abolishing  the  fees.  We  have 
heard  of  another  practical  man,  of  the  same  class,  who,  oh  hear- 
ing that  in  Holland  no  distinction  was  made  between  real  and 
personal  property,  expressed  his  extreme  surprise  ai  such  de- 

Elorable  barbarism ;  and  wondered  how  society  could  hold 
)gether  without  such  a  classification.  He  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  a.  state  of  things,  in  which  the  secure  possession  of 
iSx  estate  cOidd  be  cohv^ed  with  as  little  expense  of  trouble  3s 
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the  least  itnpottanl  krlicle  in  daily  use.  Othfer  simiiar  in- 
Statioed  T^ill  pteseht  themselves  to  every  observing  person ;  and 
it  may  be  laid  dowii  as  a  genetal  rule,  that  unless  the  mind  of 
a  prajctical  man  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  generalising 
beyond  the  details  of  his  profession,  his  conclusion  as  to  the  eilTect 
of  any  change  in  his  practice,  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  that 
T}f  aiiy  other  man  of  equal  general  intelligence,  to  whose  mind 
the  same  facts  afe  presented,  and  who  gives  them  an  equal 
degree  of  consideration.  Yet,  it  is  the  evidence  of  this  dass  of 
practical  men,  which.  In  all  questions  of  change  and  improve- 
ment, governs  the  opinions  of  our  legislators  and  of  a  largi^ 
portion  of  the  public.  It  is  important  to  have  the  real  value  of 
such  evidence  better  understood,  and  for  this  purpose  We  have 
dig^ssed  thus  far,  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  illustr&tiobs  pre- 
iitinted  by  the  reports  befote  us.  If  the  general  observations 
are  found  to  apply  to  the  evidence  of  practical  men  whose 
avbcations  are  oTa  more  intellectual  nature,  d/ortiofi  will  they 
apply  to  those  engaged  in  ordinary  pursuits. 

.  The  practical  men  whose  evidence  supported  the  doctrine  that 
the  duration  of  life  has  not  been  extended  since  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Northampton  tables,  were  Mr^  W»  Morgan,  the 
aotuary  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company,  which  is  the  most 
wealthy  and  extensive  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  )  Mr, 
W.  Glenny,  the  secretary  to  numel^us  benefit  societies  and 
iniJtirance  companies  for  the  labouring  classes ;  and  Mr.  Wj 
Prend,  the  actuaty  of  the  Rock  Life  Insurance  Company.  We 
shall  extract  some  portions  of  the  evidence  given  ny  the  two 
latter  witnesses,  and  with  only  slight  observation  leave  them  to 
the  reader's  judgments  fiut  the  former  deserves  a  more  special 
nX^ticBi  since  his  opinions^  from  the  circumstance  of  his  enjoying 
a  more  extensive  practice  than  any  other  man>  have  obtained  a 
degree  of  weight  that  entitles  him  to  the  distinction  of  being 
presented  as  the  specimen  par  excelknce  of  the   ''practical 


man/' 


Mfi  Ffend's  evidente  is  to.  this  fefffect  ;•-« 

/  Do  you  apprehend  that,  since  the  Northampton  tables  were  formed, 
the  value  of  human  life  has  encreased  ?— No,  I  do  not  5  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  higher  classes,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  conceive  the 
g^eneral  notioU  that  it  is  so  is  correct. 

*  Are  the  Comifaittee  to  understand  that  it  is  not  yoiir  opinion,  that 
ambng  attv  but  the  higher  classes  the  life  of  a  man  of  twenty  is  more 
valuable  than  it  was,  or  than  it  was  estimated  to  be,  twenty  years  ago  ?. 
—If  I  am  asked  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  must  bie  matter  of 
opinion  iperelv.  I  very  much  suspect,  that  it  is  not  a  whit  better*  1 
i^theif  think  the  calculation  comes  very  nearly  to  the  same  point ;  as 
to  the  genera  aeasUfe  bt  human  life,  that  it  is  dot  matcrtally  altered  | 
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no  tables  whatever  can  be  formed  that  are  accurate ;  for  our  tables 
end  at  the  age  of  ninety  six,  whereas  we  know  every  year^  that  people 
live  beyond  an  hundred ;  therefore  it  is  clear  that  no  tables  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  come  exactly  to  accuracy ;  but  it  is 
luckily  like  the  property  of  the  asymptote^  it  comes  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.' — First  Report,  p.  87. 

We  are  bound  to  give  the  witness  credit  for  sincerity  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  reputation  for  capacity ;  but  had  he  intended 
to  nonplus  the  hon.  members,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
more  completely.  They  did  not  put  to  him  another  question 
on  this  subject. 

From  Mr.  Glenny  the  Committee  received  the  following 
testimony : — 

'  Having  yourself  constructed  tables  in  a  great  degree  from  actual 
observation^  you  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Price's  tables 
were  correct  ? — ^The  nearest  to  correctness. 

'  Do  you  not  think  that  health  has  improved  by  the  improvement  of 
medical  science  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Price? — ^Not  much  more  in 
adults,  but  very  much  in  children. 

'  Supposing  that  you  have  in  one  district  an  accurate  table  of 
mortality,  and  also  an  accurate  table  of  the  average  of  sickness  5  that 
in  another  district  you  have  the  table  of  mortality  only,  which  I  will 
suppose  to  differ  considerably  from  the  table  of  mortality  in  the  other 
district,  do  you  think,  that  by  constructing  a  table  of  sickness  in  the 
latter  district,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  sickness  table  of  .the 
former,  as  the  mortality  table  in  the  second  bears  to  that  of  the  first, 
you  would  come  to  an  accurate  result  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it 
would  depend  so  much  upon  other  circumstances  ;  it  would  depend  so 
much  upon  the  manufactures.  In  some  trades  the  mortality  is  much 
more  severe,  and  the  sickness  much  lighter,  and  I  have  been  much 
perplexed,  in  the  course  of  nine  years*  close  observation,  by  these  two 
results  5  my  proceedings  for  the  next  five  years  1  hope  wilji  obtain  the 
results  of  the  various  large  manufactures  of  this  kingdom^  as  the  only 
correct  means  of  preparing  a  correct  sickness  table. 

'  In  what  particular  business  have  you  observed  the  difference 
between  mortality  and  sickness,  that  the  mortality  should  be  great  and 
the  sickness  less  ? — I  have  found  the  gilders  very  subject  to  sickness, 
and  1  have  not  found  that  it  materially  shortens  life. 

'  What  sort  of  sickness  ?  —  Chiefly  debility  arising  from  the 
mercury. 

'  Do  you  not  include  painters  } — ^Next  to  gilders,  the  casters  in  lead, 
and  workers  in  lead  of  all  descriptions,  are  more  subject  to  sickness 
than  to  mortality  comparatively.  They  have  rheumatic  pains  5  they 
have  affections  in  the  joints,  and  many  disorders  which  prevents  them 
periodically  from  following  their  business  5  hence  they  are  turned  out 
of  most  societies,  or  rather  not  admitted. 

^  Is  that  the  case  with  painters  also } — I  class  them  among  workers 
of  lead  of  every  description.    Watchxnakers  are  very  apt  to  be  affected 
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in  the  sights  and  they  also  go  into  declines,  and  hang  a  long  time  on 
the  funds,  frequently  without  dying  at  a  more  early  period  than  other 
men.  Husbandmen  are  subject  to  much  less  sickness,  I  think,  from 
the  returns  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  than  almost  any  species  of 
mechanic. 

'  And  do  you  not  think  they  live'  longer  also  ?— I  think  they  do.  In 
London  there  are  an  immense  number  of  foundcries,  ^herc  they 
keep  an  immense  number  of  men,  and  there  they  are  subject  to  be 
laid  on  the  funds  by  accident,  yet  they  are  not  frequently  accidents 
that  kiU  them,  so  that  they  are  thrown  on  the  superannuated  list 
early. 

'  Do  you  not  think  human  life  lengthened  from  the  improvement  of 
medical  science  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  the  quantity  of  sickness  lessened,  but  I  do  not  think  life  length- 
ened.— ^Do  you  not  apprehend  that  more  children  are  reared  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  been  for  years  trying  to  form  a 
table  to  provide  something  for  children  during  their  minority,  and  I 
have  been  comparatively  baffled  by  the  difference  of  life  in  children 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  so  that  I  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  again.  I  should  think  the  lives  of  children  had  increased 
a  fifth,  at  least  from  my  experience.' — First  Report^  p.  40. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  the  conclusion  of  the 
witness^  that  life  has  not  lengthened^  agrees  with  his  admissions^ 
that^  since  the  Northampton  table  was  formed^  the  health  of 
adults  has  advanced  a  little,  and  the  health  of  children  has  been 
improved  very  much,  so  that  a  greater  number  are  now  reared  to 
maturity.  With  respect  to  the  instances  he  adduced  in  support 
of  the  paradox,  that  sickness  might  increase,  and  mortality  yet 
remain  stationary,  it  did  not,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  committee 
to  inquire  of  the  witness,  whether  the  classes  of  debilitated  men 
whom  he  mentioned  would  be  likely  to  withstand,  so  well  as 
healthy  men,  those  casual  diseases  (not  incidental  to  any  avoca- 
tion), to  which  all  classes  are  exposed.  That  men  may  lose 
their  sight  Mdthout  their  general  health  being  materially 
diminished ;  that  the  diminution  of  life  from  the  effects  of  in- 
juries which  disable  a  man,  and,  in  some  degree,  also  debilitate 
his  general  health,  may  often  be  compensated  by  his  exemption 
as  a  pensioner  from  the  hard  labour,  wear  and  tear,  and  conse- 

3Uent  loss  of  vitality  incidental  to  his  avocation,  no  one  will 
ispiite,  but  that  a  whole  class  may  be  debilitated  by  sickness 
wiUiout  the  duration  of  life  amongst  them  being  impaired,  is  an 
absurdity.  The  operation  of  general  causes  of  sickness  on  par- 
ticular classes,  and  the  diminution  of  a  patient's  chances  of 
recovery  in  proportion  to  his  previous  debility,  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  some  returns  from  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  advert. 
VOL,  ix^^w.  B.  2d 
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We  now  come  to  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  ^videtice  on  this  point 
we  shall  extract. 

^VVLcn  examined  before  the  Poor-laWs  committee  in  1817,  you 
stated^  that  you  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  tables  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  your  edition  of  Dr.  Price's  work,  were  still 
correct  ? — I  found  them  correct,  and  I  do  find  theni  correct. 

'Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  sickness  has  actually 
increased  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

^  Do  you  think  it  has  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  vaccination  ? — Most  likely  it  has ;  but  the  people  admitted  into 
these  clubs  are  people  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

'  We  were  speaking  of  sickness  generally,  not  as  relating  to  these 
clubs  ? — There  may  be  more  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
*  Still  you  have  taken  it  at  a  lower  average  ? — Yes,  I  have. 
'  You  find  mortality  greater,  but  not  sickness  >— r-Not  sickness. 
'Sickness  and  mortality,  both,  of  course,  vary  cunong  different  classes 
of  people } — Yes. 

'  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  there  are  some  classed  in  which  skkr 
ness  is  more  prevalent  than  in  others,  but  where  the  lives  of  individuals 
are  not  shorter  ? — ^No,  1  do  not  think  so.         . 

'  Are  not  some  places  more  healthy  than  others  )— They  may  be  j  t 
know  nothing  about  that. 

'  Are  there  not  certain  trades  which  afflict  individuals  with  blindness 
without  shortening  their  lives  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that,'— fir»* 
Report,  p.  50. 

We  shall  say  nothing  as  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  thto 
practical  inan^  who  ably  and  successfiilly  superintends  a  migfaty 
concern,  with  a  capital  of  several  miiiions  of  money,  and  y«t  » 
so  ignorant  beyond  his  routine^  as  not  to  know  thM  there  are 
some  places  more  healthy  than  others.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  skill  in  the  committee  to  examine  witties^s,  iMd 
the  ignorance  of  hon%  members  as  to  the  nature  itnd  impoftanee 
of  the  points  to  which  they  ought  to  have  directed  the^Xianainsi-' 
tion,  that  more  definite  answers  Wtere  not  elJcitfed  from  tbii» 
witness  and  others.  But  he  has  explicitly  declared,  a«  t^ 
result  of  his  own  practical  experience,  which  we  «ippr^ie^d  wiusi, 
wholly  in  his  society  (the  Ekjuitabte),  that  Dn  Price's  tables  are 
still  correct,  and  therefore,  that  the  average  duralion  of  life  has 
remained  stationary.  Many  of  our  readers,  who  do  not  ^ke 
into  account  the  little  exercise  of  mind  which  practical  men  iti 
general  bestow  on  the  facts  under  their  own  obi^ervation,  Will 
perhaps  be  somewhat  surprised,  when  we  inform  them,  thai 
from  the  facts  within  the  experience  of  this  Witiiess,  his  ooll- 
elusion  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  extremely  ^tvotieoas.  It 
appears,  thaft  he  has  been  itn  the  habit  of  making  rilgular  reports 
to  the  members  of  his  Institution,  of  the  number  <ii  p^mM 
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assured^  whbse  names  appeared  on  their  books,  and  of  the  num- 
bers who  died.  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  the  actuary  of  the 
Guardian  Assurance  Office,  procured  a  complete  series  of 
these  reports,  and  theorized  the  facts  of  the  practical  man, 
that  is,  **  put  the  whole  of  tlie  knowledge,''  which  he  (according 
to  his  reports)  ^^  possessed  upon  the  subject,  into  that  order  and 
form  in  which  it  is  most  easy  to  draw  from  it,  good  practical 
rules,"  We  have  annexed  a  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
from  the  practical  man's  facts,  so  theorized  by  Mr.  Davies. 
According  to  the  witness's  evidence,  or  the  Northampton  tables, 
the  probable  duration  of  a  life  already  at  twenty,  is  33*43 
years ;  according  to  his  facts,  when  theorized,  its  duration  has 
extended  to  41*05.  A  life  at  thirty,  according  to  his  testimony 
as  a  practical  man,  is  of  28*27  :  according  to  the  result  of  his 
reports,  it  is  33*97  years.  A  life  of  forty,  according  to  Dr. 
Price,  whose  tables  are  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morgan 
to  be  still  applicable,  is  23*08  years  in  duration,  but  on  this  point 
aloae,  Mr.  Morgan's  facts  prove  them  to  be  inapplicable  by  four 
years  and  a  fraction,  the  value  of  life  having  been  improved  to 
that  extent.  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Gompertz  went  over  nearly 
the  same  facts,  and  so  far  as  they  went,  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Davies's  theory. 

We  have  considerable  presumptive  evidence  in  the  superior 
habits  of  females,  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  duration  of 
their  lives  is  greater  than  those  of  males.  Several  men  of 
extensive  practice  declared  however,  that  there  was  no  material 
difference. 

The  Committee  says  to  Mr.  Glenny  [^First  Report^  p.  41], — 

*  Then  you  make  no  distinction,  upon  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
difference  in  the  value  between  male  and  female  life  ? — No  :  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  between  calculators.  The  difference  is  so  small  j 
liiere  is  not  a  single  consideration  in  the  calculation  of  a  table  which 
is  not  of  greater  importance  than  that  point.' 

Mr.  Baily  is  asked  [^Second  Report y  p.  27], — 

'Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  different  rate  of 

payment  for  males  and  for  females  to  ensure  the  same  object  ? I 

should  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  perplex;  the  subject  with  such  a 
distinction.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  >  X  have 
occasionally.  In  the  valuation  of  annuities,  we  generally  reckon  the 
females  lives  worth  half  a  yeai^s  purchase  more.' 

And  Mr.  Morgan  [Second  Report ^  p.  45],  says,— 

'The  duratwn  of -life,  in  general,  is  a  little  better  among  females 
than  among  males  -,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  it 
ntcessary  to  compute  tables  for  them.' 

2  d2 
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These  opinions  are  opposed^  not  only  by  the  number,  and,  as 
we  consider,  weight,  of  opinions  from  other  witnesses,  but  by 
the  evidence  of  the  Swedish  tables,  which  shew  the  ^flference 
between  male  and  female  life  to  be  very  considerable.  New 
returns  were,  however,  now  given  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  the  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  OfiSce,  which  established, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact,  that  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  life,  amongst  those  classes  respecting  whom 
the  best  evidence  was  previously  possessed.  He  also  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  lives  of  females,  as  compared  with  the  lives  of 
males,  to  be  very  considerable.  When  he  presented  his  tables 
to  the  committee  in  1825,  he  stated  [First  Report,  p.  44], — 

'  It  is  now  exactly  six  years  ago  since  I  was  appointed  by  govern- 
ment expressly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  law  of 
mortality  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  England  at  the  present 
time.  1  say  at  the  present  time^  because  there  has  been^  as  I  have 
discovered^  a  very  extraordinary  prolongation  of  human  life  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  I  also  say  in  either  sex^  because  it 
has  appeared^  from  the  writings  of  former  authors^  that  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  duration  of  life  exists  between  the  two  sexes^  and  that  that 
difference  has  never  been  accurately  assigned.  It  was  the  more  necessary 
to  do  this  from  authentic  documents^  because^  heretofore^  almost 
aU  the  known  tables  are  derived  from  parochial  records^  which  are 
incapable  of  affording  accurate  deductions  5  therefore^  by  the  aid  of 
Government,  I  was  enabled  to  make  observations  upon  the  life 
annuitants  of  various  classes  who  have  been  registered  as  nominees 
in  tontines,  or  life  annuities  properly  so  called.  1  made  an  observation 
upon  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  that  situation,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from 
that  observation  upon  each  sex,  will  be  shewn  in  a  paper,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  give  in,  containing  the  expectation  of  life  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  was  a  century  ago  ;  the  difference  is  very  great  upon  each  sex  5 
the  committee  will  find  it  nearly  as  three  to  four.  I  mean,  that  the 
duration  of  existence  now,  compared  with  what  it  was  a  century  ago> 
is  as  four  to  three  in  round  numbers.* 

In  addition  to  the  tables  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
lives  of  Government  annuitants  who  belong  to  the  higher  and 
middling  classes,  he  calculated  the  mortality  that  prevailed 
during  the  years  1814  to  1822,  amongst  50,682  out-pensioners 
on  the  books  of  Chelsea  College,  and  20,210  out-pensioners  on 
the  books  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  These  he  declares  were 
lives  of  the  worst  description.  The  great  majority  of  them  had 
come  in  under  45  years  of  age.  They  were  either  persons  who 
had  been  wounded,  or  who  had  lived  some  tyime  in  unhealthy 
climates,  and  their  claims  for  other  causes  than  length  of  service 
must  have  been  impaired  constitutions.    Yet  the  chances  of. 
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these  lives  were  at  every  age  better  than  the  chances  given  by 
the  Northampton  table^  and  after  50  as  good  as  those  given  by 
the  Carlisle  tables. 

The  committee  obtained  from  baron  Delessert,  the  founder 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  at  Paris,  extracts  from  the  reports 
of  ^'  Les  Societes  de  Pr6voyance,  L'Annuaire,  par  Le  Bureau  des 
Longitudes'^  and  **  Les  Recherches  Statistiques  sur  la  Ville  de 
Paris  et  le  Department  de  la  Seine/'  The  returns  thus  obtained 
from  France  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  theory  that  the 
value  of  life  has  improved  with  the  improved  habits  and  condition 
of  the  people.  According  to  a  document  which  the  men  of 
science  in  France  treat  as  satisfactory  evidence,  it  appears,  that 
the  annual  deaths  in  Paris  during  the  "  age  of  Chivalry,"  (the 
fourteenth  century)  was  one  in  sixteen  or  seventeen.  During 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  in  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six,  and  in  1824,  it  was  one  in  32*62.*  When  the  other  parts 
of  France  were  added  to  the  capital,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
appeared  still  farther  to  have  decreased ;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  of  France,  the  deaths  during  1781,  were  one  in  twenty- 
nine.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1825,  it  was  one  in 
thirty-nine.  We  have  not  the  whole  materials  before  us  to 
enable  us  to  determine  accurately,  but  the  total  results  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  men  of  science  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  that  the  value  of  life  has  doubled  in  France,  since  "  le 
bon  vieux  tems,"  and  gained  nearly  one  third  since  the 
Revolution,  when  all  that  was  venerable  was  overthrown. 

In  this  state  was  the  evidence  submitted  before  the  first  com- 
mittee in  1825.  We  have  shown  the  quality  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  opinions  called  evidence,  adduced  to  support  the 
Northampton  tables  ;  and  we  have  described  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  they  were  proved  to  represent  the  duration 
of  life  too  unfavourably.  It  might  be  supposed  that  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  most  careless  and  incompetent  member 
of  the  committee,  that  in  proportion  as  the  old  tables  repre- 
sented the  duration  of  life  below  the  true  rate,  the  public  money 
was  improvidently  expended  in  granting  annuities ;  that  is,  in 
contracting,  on  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  given  sum,  to 
continue  a  certain  annual  payment  so  long  as  the  grantee  should 
live.     It  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  insurance  companies  had 

•  From  the  table  constructed  by  Dr.  Price  to  exhibit  the  average  mor- 
tality in  London  [see  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments^  vol.  ii,  p. 
305,  310]  it  appears  that  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1780,  one  in- 
habitant out  of  19|  died  annually.  Mr.  Milne  has  shewn  [Art.  7^5  of 
his  treatise  on  Assurances],  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1810^  there 
died  iu  thQ  metropoUs^^lii^^aUy}  one  p.erso^  in  34*19^ 
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grown  extremely  rich  by  the  \ise  of  the  old  tables  iil  the  cdii- 
verse  operation — that  of  aseuring  lives;  «.  e,  receiving  an 
annuity  during  the  life  of  an  individual,  on  condition  of  paying 
a  given  sum  at  his  death.  It  was  then  sufficiently  well  known^ 
that  these  private  companies  would  not  grant  annuities  On  the 
same  terms  as  Government,  or  on  the  old  tables ;  obviously 
because  they  discovered  that  they  would  be  Idsers  by  the  trails* 
action.  These  two  facts  alone  made  a  case  for  stopping  this 
source  of  public  expenditure  until  inquiry  could  be  made,  lUid 
more  satisfactory  tables  formed.  The  tables,  however,  now 
produced,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  public  money  was 
expended  at  an  enormous  loss  in  granting  annuities.  We  shedl 
state  one  or  two  instances  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  these  trails^ 
actions. 

On  an  average  of  the  last  hundred  years,  the  price  of  three 
per  cent  stock  has  been  between  seventy-nine  and  eighty.  At 
that  rate  Of  interest,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Finlaison,  actually  prevails  among  the  Government 
annuitants,  the  annuity  which  ought  to  have  been  allowed  on  a 
life  of  sixty,  for  every  100/.  sunk,  was  8/.  10^.  7^-  [Vide 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1825,  p.  131] :  whereas  the  annuity 
actually  allowed  on  that  age  was  10/.  6«.  3rf.  for  each  lOOl. 
sunk,  making  an  absolute  loss  to  the  country  of  1/.  16^.  8rf.  per 
cent  annually  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  which  was  calcu- 
lated at  fifteen  years  duration. — Ibid.  Appendix,  p.  125. 

The  deferred  annuities  were  granted  on  still  worse  terms,  for 
on  reference  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and  tables  of  mortality, 
above  alluded  to,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  value  of  lA  annuity 
purchased  by  a  person  at  the  age  of  forty,  but  which  he  is  not 
to  begin  to  receive  until  the  age  of  fifty,  is  above  eight  years* 
purchase,  or,  in  other  words,  that  on  such  contingency,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  have  granted  above  12/.  10*.  for  every 
100/.  sunk;  whereas  they  gave  15/.  &.  per  cent,  making  an 
absolute  loss  to  the  public  of  2/.  18*.  per  cent  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life. 

This  expenditure,  which  had  gone  on  for  a  series  of  years, 
was  allowed  to  continue  during  two  years  more,  though  atten- 
tion was  strongly  called  to  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations  which  were  made  on 
Mr.  Finlaison's  tables,  he  went  over  the  operation  of  theorizing* 
the  whole  of  his  data  a  second  time  ;  «.  e.  observing  exactly  the 
fects,  "  to  make  a  perfect  collection  of  them ;  nothing  omitted 
that  is  of  importance ;  nothing  included  of  none ;  and  to  record 
them  in  that  order  and  form  in  which  all  that  is  best  to  be  done 
in  practice  can  be  most  immediately  and  certainly  perceived*** 
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He  performed  this  m)eratlon  by  new  methocla,  and  found  the 
results  to  coincide  m  nearly  every  instance.  The  extreme 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  tables  in  granting  an  annuity 
would  be  fifteen  shillings  in  the  hundred  pounds.  The  differ- 
ence between  male  and  female  lives  he  found  to  be  very  con- 
siderable in  every  period  of  life  excepting  in  infancy  (under  ten 
yeEirs  of  age)  and  excepting  also  in  extreme  old  age ;  e.  g.  be- 
yond eighty-five,  when  no  distinction  is  perceptible  in  the 
i«tumB.  He  states  the  general  result  of  the  comparison  in 
these  terms :— "  Supposing  a  mother  were  to  leave  a  pension 
to  her  son }  the  value  of  such  a  pension  would  only  oe  two 
thirds  of  a  pension  left  by  a  father  to  his  daughter — the  relative 
agies  of  the  children  and  parents  being  precisely  the  same.  It 
follows  therefore*'  ^and  here  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  those  blind  guides,  the  practical  men)  "  that  any  society 
making  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  granting  pensions  to  widows 
according  to  the  strict  arithmetical  result,  would  inevitably  be 
ruined/'—- Vide  Second  Report,  p.  67- 

The  Committee,  it  appears,  in  their  Second  Report,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  appeared  "  strong  and  decisive" 
in  favour  of  tables  which  gave  "  an  expectation  of  life  higher 
fhan  the  Northampton,"  and  that  there  was  "  not  even  a  primd 
facie  case  "  in  favour  of  the  latter. — Second  Report,  p.  4. 

Mr.  John  Naylor,  speaking  of  Mr.  Finlaisou's  table,  says, 

'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  accurate^  and  for  this  reason  ;  that 
with  reference  to  the  annuities  calculated  from  this  table^  on  male  and 
£emale  lives  of  course^  the  mean  between  male  and  female  annuities 
would  not  give  the  proper  annuity  for  lives  in  general^  but  still  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ;  and  by  comparing 
such  annuities  with  the  Carlisle  tables^  they  are  found  to  agree  to  a 
very  surprising  degree  of  exactness^  especially  from  ten  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  I  have  compared  such  annuities  with  De  Parcieux*s  aimuities^ 
^nd  also  with  Babbage's  annuities^  and  with  Davies's  annuities^  as 
deduced  from  what  those  gentlemen  call  the  experience  of  the  Equit- 
able during  the  last  fifty  years  }  and  from  ten  to  fifty  years  of  age  the 
annuities  agree  with  a  surprising  degree  of  exactness  5  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agreement  of  such  annuities  with  annuities  as  deduced 
from  the  Carlisle  tables,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Finlaison*s  calculations 
are  correct.'— Second  Report,  p.  S5, 

Mr.  Griffith  Davles,  and  other  actuaries,  bear  testimony  to 
the  superior  value  of  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables  to  any  Others  of 
which  the  public  are  in  possession. 

Mr.  Naylor,  when  asked  whether  or  not  the  rate  of  mortality 
had  diminished  in  England,  replied, 

'  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has,  This  opinion  is  the  result 
of  B^vetat  eomf  afisofas  of  the  proportions  of  deaths  to  the  numbers 
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living  at  the  same  places  at  different  tinles^  from  \irhich  I  infer,  that 
independently  of  the  effects  of  vaccination^  the  mean  duration  of  life, 
has  increased  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years/— -iSecond  Repartj^ 
p.  85. 

Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  on  this  pointy  gives  evidence  which  we 
think  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

^  As  another  corroboration  of  the  increased  value  of  life  within  ther 
last  hundred  years/  he  says, '  1  think,  on  examination  of  the  different 
tables,  the  fruitfulness  of  women,  say  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  fifty, 
will  be  found  nearly  the  same  at  all  periods  ^  and,  in  the  greater  part, 
I  believe,  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  that  we  have  tables  for, 
prior  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Price  wrote,  that  degree  of  fruitfulness 
was  scarcely  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  existing  mortality  3  so 
that  he  strenuously  argued  that  the  population  was  decreasing  in  this 
country ;  and  I  believe  that,  supposing  the  documents  he  had  to  reason 
upon  to  be  correct,  the  conclusion  he  drew  was  not  so  erroneous  as 
it  has  been  represented.  It  is  not  an  increase  of  the  number  of  births, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  bearing  women,  that  has  increased 
the  population,  but  the  increased  number  of  children  that  have  beea 
reared  from  the  birth  and  passed  through  the  several  stages  of  life. 
In  other  words  I  would  observe,  that  about  one  hundred  years  back, 
if  any  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  the  registers,  the  number  of 
annual  births  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  burials,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  population  could  not  then  have  been  on  the  increase. 
The  increase  of  population  since  that  period  must,  therefore,  be 
attributed  to  an  increase  of  fruitfulness  of  the  female  sex  3  to  the  effect 
of  immigration  ;  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  these  causes  combined.  But  as  far  as  documentary  evidence' 
goes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  births  has  increased  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  beacing  women ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  increase  of  population  cannot  be  attribtited  to  immigration,  other- 
wise the  number  of  burials  must  have  increased  with  the  number  of 
births,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  established  on  indisputable 
evidence;  the  increase  of  population  must,  therefore,  be  entirely 
attributable  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality.' — Second  Report, 
p.  38. 

The  relative  chances  of  the  duration  of  life,  as  determined  by 
the  several  tables  of  which  we  have  treated,  are  thus  displayed 
in  the  following  table  ; — See  Table  A. 

The  results  as  respects  pecuniary  provisions  against  contin- 
gencies are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Second  Report : — See  Table  B. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  government  still  persevered 
in  the  wasteful  expenditure  which  we  have  noticed,  and  which, 
at  the  time  when  this  committee  presented  their  Report,  was 
proceeding  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  misapplication  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  terms  so  clear  and  forcible,  that 
>ve  shall  qnot^  them,  fron^  the  ](etter  wbi(;li  h^  wrote  to  Mr* 
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u 

25-18 

37-82 

4101 

38-;2 

50-16 

55-51 

1 

32-74 

46-26 

48-60 

44-68 

50-13 

55-59 

2 

37-79 

48-12 

50-28 

■1765 

50-04 

55-37 

3 

39-55 

48-84 

50-90 

49-82 

49-80 

55-05 

4 

40-68 

49-05 

61-16 

S(^76 

49-42 

54-66 

6 

40-84 

48-99 

61 -W 

51-25 

48-93 

64-23 

6 

41'07 

48-80 

60-79 

51-17 

48-36 

53-72 

7 

41-03 

48-60 

50-38 

50-80 

4771 

63-16 

8 

40-79 

47-91 

49-78 

60-24 

47-02 

62-50 

9 

40-36 

47-30 

4923 

49-67 

46-30 

51-80 

10 

39-78 

46-68 

48-55 

48-f2 

48-83 

45-67 

61-05 

11 

3914 

46-95 

47-83 

48-04 

48-02 

44-8.3 

50-27 

12 

3B-49 

45-21 

47-09 

47-27 

47-20 

44-07 

49-48 

13 

37-83 

44-59 

4600 

46-51 

46-40 

43-31 

48-70 

14 

3717 

43-67 

45-51 

45-75 

45-60 

42-53 

47-93 

16 

36-51 

42-88 

44-72 

45-00 

44-81 

41-75 

47-19 

16 

35-85 

42-11 

43-95 

44-27 

44-03 

41-01 

46'5I 

17 

35-20 

4134 

43-18 

43-57 

43-27 

40-29 

45-86 

13 

34-58 

40-57 

42-73 

42-87 

42-50 

39-61 

45-22 

19 

33-99 

39-79 

41-62 

42-17 

41-78 

38-98 

44-60 

20 

33-43 

3905 

40-90 

41-46 

41-05 

38-39 

43-99 

21 

32-90 

38-32 

40-05 

40-75 

40-33 

37-83 

43-36 

22 

32-39 

37-61 

39-16 

40-04 

39-59 

37-34 

42-73 

23 

31-88 

38-66 

39-31 

38-88 

36-87 

42  09 

24 

31-36 

36-'l9 

3791 

38-59 

38-16 

36-89 

41-45 

25 

30-85 

35-48 

37-17 

37-86 

37-44 

35-90 

40-81 

26 

30-33 

34-75 

36-43 

37-14 

36-73 

35-41 

40-17 

27 

29-82 

34-68 

35-69 

36-41 

36-02 

34-86 

39-52 

28 

29-30 

33-30 

34-9G 

35-69 

35-23 

34-31 

38-87 

29 

28  79 

32-57 

34-22 

3500 

34-65 

33-75 

38-22 

30 

28-27 

31-85 

33-49 

34-34 

33-97 

33-17 

37-57 

31 

27-76 

31-12 

32-77 

33-60 

33-30 

32-59 

36-91 

32 

27-24 

30-39 

32-04 

33-03 

32-64 

32-00 

36-26 

33 

26  72 

29  66 

3133 

32-36 

31-98 

31-40 

35-61 

34 

26-20 

29-07 

30-61 

31-68 

31-32 

30-79 

54-96 

3fi 

25-68 

28-20 

29-90 

31-00 

30-66 

30-17 

34-31 

36 

2516 

27-48 

2919 

30-32 

30-00 

29-64 

33-68 

37 

24-64 

26-75 

28-48 

29-64 

29-35 

28-91 

33-04 

38 

2412 

2603 

27-77 

28-96 

28-70 

28-28 

32-40 

39 

23-60 

25-32 

27-26 

28-28 

28-05 

27-65 

31-76 

'40 

23'OS 

24-62 

26-35 

27-61 

27-39 

27-02 

31-12 

41 

22'56 

23-93 

25-65 

26-97 

26-74 

26-39 

30-46 

42 

22'04 

23-24 

24-97 

26-34 

26-08 

25-74 

2981 

43 

21-64 

22-56 

24-47 

25-71 

25-40 

25-08 

29-14 

44 

21-03 

21-87 

23-61 

25-09 

24-75 

24-42 

28-48 

45 

20-62 

21-18 

2292 

24-46 

24-09 

23-75 

27-81 

46 

20  02 

20-51 

22-21 

23-82 

2344 

23-07 

2713 

47 

19-61 

19-84 

21-49 

23-17 

22-72 

22-38 

26-44 

4g 

19.00 

19-18 

20-77 

23-50 

2212 

21-68 

25-75 

49 

18-49 

18-53 

20-06 

21-81 

2147 

20-98 

25-06 

50 

1799 

17-90 

19-37 

21-11 

20-72 

20-30 

24-35 

«i 

17-6Q 

17-30 

1870 

30-33 

20-80 

19-63 

23-65 
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Northamptoiu 

OvMb. 
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Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

52 

1702 

16-72 

1805 

19-68 

19-59 

18-97 

22-93 

53 

16-54 

1614 

17-39 
16-74 

18-97 

19-00 

18-34 

22-22 

54 

1606 

15-55 

18-28 

18-37 

1773 

21-50 

55 

15-68 

1497 

1608 

17-58 

17-88 

17-15 

20-79 

56 

J  5- 10 

14-37 

15-45 

16-89 

17-27 

16-57 

20-08 

57 

14-63 

13-80 

14-82 

.    16-21 

1671 

16-02 

19-38 

b» 

1415 

13-25 

1420 

15-55 

16-15 

15-47 

18-69 

59 

13-68 

12-70 

13-58 

14-92 

t5-60 

14-93 

1800 

60 

13-21 

1217 

12-98 

14-34 

15-02 

1439 

17-32 

61 

12-75 

11-66 

12-40 

13-82 

14-50 

13-84 

16-64 

62 

1228 

11-15 

J 1-84 

1331 

13-96 

J  3-28 

15-96 

63 

11-81 

10'64 

11-30 

12-81 

13-42 

12-72 

.  15-30 

64 

n-35 

10-11 

10-76 

12-30 

-12-88 

1217 

14  64 

65 

10-88 

9-60 

10-16 

1179 

12-36 

11-63 

14-00 

66 

10-42 

911 

9-69 

11-27 

11-82 

1110 

13-37 

67 

9-96 

8-61 

918 

10-75 

11-33 

10-61 

12-76 

68 

9-50 

814 

8-67 

10-23 

10-81 

10-14 

12-16 

69 

9-05 

7-68 

817 

9-70- 

10-32 

9-67 

11-57 

70 

8-60 

7-25 

7-69 

-9-18 

9-83 

9'22 

10  99 

71 

8-17 

6-88 

7-25 

8-65 

9-35 

8-79 

10-44 

72 

7-74 

6-60 

6-85 

8-16 

8-88 

8-37 

9-92 

73 

7-33 

6-16 

6-47 

7-72 

8-41 

7-96 

9-41 

74 

6-92 

5-82 

611 

7-33 

7-96 

7-54 

8-92 

75 

6-54 

5-50 

5-78 

701 

7-52 

7-12 

8*46 

76 

618 

5-22 

5-39 

6-69 

7-07 

66^ 

800 

77 

5-83 

4-94 

5-10 

6-40 

6-64 

6-23 

7-58 

7B 

5-48 

4-61 

4-80 

612 

6-20 

6-78 

7-19 

79 

511 

4-41 

4-50 

5-80 

5-78 

5  35 

6-83 

80 

4-75 

409 

4-22 

5-51 

5-37 

4-94 

6-50 

81 

4-41 

3-86 

398 

5-21 

4-99 

4-55 

6-20 

82 

409 

3-67 

3-77 

4-93 

4-60 

418 

5'89 

83 

3-80 

3-50 

3-55 

4-65 

4-30 

3-82 

5-57 

84 

3-58 

3-36 

3-40 

4-39 

4-00 

3-46 

5-22 

85 

3-37 

3-23 

3-23 

412 

3-73 

312 

4-84 

86 

319 

3-07 

316 

3-90 

3-50 

2-81 

4-44 

87 

301 

2-95 

301 

3-71 

3-30 

2-53 

4-03 

88 

2-86 

2-78 

2-83 

3-59 

3-11 

231 

3-62 

89 

2-66 

2-68 

2-57 

3-47 

2-91 

2-12 

3-21 

90 

2-41 

2-60 

2-26 

3-28 

2-66 

1-95 

2-83 

91 

209 

2-38 

206 

3-26 

2-35 

1-83 

2-49 

92 

1-76 

2-18 

1-83 

3-37 

202 

1-65 

2-21 

93 

i-37 
1-05 

1-96 

1-75 

3-48 

1-70 

1-49 

1-97 

94 

1-87 

172 

3-53 

1-25 

1-34 

1-75 

95 

075 

1-70 

170 

3-53 

1-06 

|-18 

1-65 

96 

0  50 

1-50 

1-50 

3-46 

0-75 

•97 

1-32 

9f 

100 

100 

3*28 

•75 

1-12 

96 

307 

•50 

-94 

99 
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•00 

•75 

100 
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•0 

•50 
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406k  life  AssUrancci-^  '  AprU 

Hemes  oh  ihe  30th  of  April,  1827.  In  this  letter  Mr,  Finlaison 
states, « 

"  That  unless  the  tables  by  which  those  life  annuities  are 
now  sold,  shall  be  immediately  changed,  the  Sinking  Fund  will 
incur  a  most  enormous  loss,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
increasing,  is  now  advancing  at  the  rate  of  8,000/.  every  week, 
and  during  the  last  three  months  has  exceeded  95,000/. 

"  That  judging  by  the  experience  which  we  now  have  had 
for  these  last  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  of  the  transactions  of 
the  first  year  of  the  life-annuity  system  ;  viz.  the  year  ending 
31st  of  August,  1809;  confining  the  question  to  that  single 
year,  in  which  only  five  hundred  and  forty  annuities  were 
granted  (in  all  58,506/,  10^.  per  annum),  it  appears  there  are 
still  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  those  annuities  payable, 
to  the  extent  of  23,251/.  13*.  per  annum,  which,  in  refer- 
ence either  to  numbers  or  income,  is  about  four  tenths  of  the 
whole,  and  some  of  those  will  no  doubt  continue  payable  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  the  meantime  the  account  is  closed 
with  the  annuitants. 

"They  have  been  paid  back  as  much  as  would  have  re- 
purchased all  that  they  gave,  and  10,759/.  of  stock  to  the 
bargain;  consequently,  as  long  as  they  live  hereafter,  the 
Sinking  Fund  sustains  a  clear  additional  loss  to  the  extent  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  whatever  may  be  hereafter  paid  to 
them  ;  and  if  this  be,  at  present,  the  consequence  of  granting 
only  58,506/.  IOa*.  per  annum,  the  loss  may  easily  be  imagined 
which  will  eventually  result  from  having  granted  810,000/.  per 
annum  (for  to  that  extent  the  life  annuities  have  since  been 
carried)  on  the  very  same  erroneous  measure  of  value. 

"  Now  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent,  that  the  third  and  last 
statement  is  a  mere  question  of  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
If  doubted,  it  may  instantly  be  set  at  rest  by  the  most  simple 
inquiry ;  as  this  much,  at  least,  depends  on  no  valuation  of  life 
by  any  table  of  mortality  whatsoever,  nor  any  other  reasoning 
that  is  not  within  the  most  ordinary  apprehension.  By  a 
reference  either  to  the  Bank  or  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts, 
it  will  most  certainly  be  affirmed;  and  if  so,  I  respectfully 
submit  whether  there  is  not  matter  for  the  most  seirious  con- 
sideration.*' 

Mr.  Finlaison,  eight  years  before,  had  forced  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  the  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Vansittart),  and  had  submitted  to  him  nearly  the  same  evidence. 
That  wonderfully-gifted  statesman  contented  himself  with  direct- 
ing that  measures  should  be  taken  to  form  more  correct  tables  (a 
woik  of  many  year^),  e^ndmewwhile  fjloved^he  expenditure  to 
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run  on.  Mr.  Flnlaison  made  another  effort,  in  1823^  to  obtain 
from  his  lordship's  successor  some  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  but  only  obtained  a  repetition  of  the  orders  previously  given 
him,  to  proceed  in  the  formation  of  the  tables,  while  the  expendi- 
ture was  still  allowed  to  go  on  increasing.  In  1825  the  evidence 
we  have  described  was  produced  and  offered  to  the  notice  of 
ministers,  but  then  a  "  greater  degree  of  correctness  was  re- 
quired/' A  great  annual  loss  was  not  to  be  stopped  until  the 
extent  of  the  loss  was  proved  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing ! 
Mr.  Finlaison  again  went  over  his  tables,  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  found  the  extreme  difference  made  in  granting 
an  annuity  by  his  several  tables  would  amount  to  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  hundred  pounds ;  and,  lastly,  after  having 
given  evidence  before  the  committee  on  Benefit  Societies,  he 
tried  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  new  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  seems  that  we  are  indebted,  for  the  escape 
from  future  burthens  of  the  same  kind,  entirely  to  the  Finance 
Committee*  Since  there  appears  no  sinister  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  prompting  them  to  persevere  in  this 
system  of  expenditure,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  con- 
tmued  from  mere  aversion  to  change,  and  perhaps  from  a  pre- 
sumption that  nothing  valuable  could  be  produced  by  a  clerk 
with  a  salary  of  only  five  hundred  a  year,  who,  for  aught  that 
appeared,  had  never  been  at  either  university,  written  a  nonsense 
verse,  or  scanned  a  line  of  Horace  :  perhaps  it  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  encourage  such  suggestions  from  people  of  this  de- 
scription, as  it  might  occasionally  lead  to  a  notion  on  their  parts 
of  superior  aptitude  and  capacity,  which  would  endanger  the 
proper  ofi&cial  subordination,  &c.  &c. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  as  part  of  the  means  of  provid- 
ing against  the  casualties  of  sickness  and  mortality,  are  the  in- 
valuable institutions  of  Benefit  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks. 
We  shall  here  advert  to  another  source  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of  the  National  Debt  pay  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  upon  dl  deposits,  whether  received  from  Friendly 
Societies  or  Savings'  Banks.  We  are  ignorant  of  any  good  reason 
why  the  public  should  receive  these  deposits  on  other  terms  than 
those  which  would  be  settled  between  individual  and  individual 
in  a  common  mercantile  transaction.  Admitting  to  the  full  ex- 
tent the  importance  of  giving  encouragement  to  economical 
habits,  we  deny  that  the  payment  of  bounties  is  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose,  or  that  more  is  requisite  than  to  extend  to  the 
parties  that  superior  accommodation,  and  greater  security  for 
investment^  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  s^ord« 
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This  we  apprehend  would  form  an  mducement  adeqtiale  to  every 
salutary  purpose.  All  that  is  given  as  interest,  beyond  the 
market-price  of  money,  is  simply  a  premium  upon  fraud.  Not 
long  after  the  Savings'  Banks  were  brought  into  operation^ 
the  market-interest  of  money  being  below  four  and  a  half  pet 
cent,  it  was  found  that  investments  were  made  in  great  numbers 
by  far  different  persons  from  those  for  whose  benefit  the  insti-* 
tution  was  intended.  Instead  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
the  level  of  the  market,  and  thereby  taking  away  the  motive  to. 
the  commission  of  fraud,  the  legislature  enacted,  that  no  more 
than  200/.  should  be  received  from  one  person :  that  no  person 
should  mak^  investments  of  monies  at  two  or  more  banks,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  additional  sum  beyond  a  total  of  200/.  so 
invested,  &c.  &c.  But  it  is  only  requisite  to  know  the  ammint 
of  the  bounty  idiich  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  at  the  market* 
price  of  money,  did  then,  and  does  now,  afibrd,  to.be  satisfied 
that  these  enactments  are  constantly  evaded.  When  theae 
institutions  make  a  deposit  of  their  savings  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
latter  purchase  stock  with  it  in  the  market.  The^present  pricey 
eighty- six  and  three-quarters,  will  yield  3/.  9^.  2d,  per  cent 
interest,  and  as  they  allow  to  the  depositor  interest  at  4/.  lis,  3di 
pet  cent,  the  public  ^ire  losing  at  the  rate  of  1/.  2s.  Id.  upon 
every  hundred  pounds  receiv^ :  they  lose  in  ad^tion  all  the 
expenses  of  management.  When  a  depositor  can  thus  obtain 
for  each  100/.  deposited,  as  much  interest  as  131/.  I9s»  7d.  laid 
out  in  stock  at  eighty- six  and  three-quarters  would  bring  in  tlie 
market,  even  though  subject  to  the  risk  of  d^ression,  it  needs 
excite  no  surprise  that  these  deposits  amount  to  the  enormous 
suin  of  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  money.  It  is  notorious 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  inducements,  the  legislative 
enactniients  are  set  at  defiance  by  persons  who,  beskles  their 
own  di^osits,  make  frauduleiit  investments  in  the  names  of 
the  various  members  of  their  families,  their  relations,  or  their 
fri^^ds.  Thus  skilfully  do  our  legislators  attempt  to  cultivate 
good  habits  among  one  portion  of  t^e  community,  and  succeed 
in  promoting  bad  habits  among  another!  The  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hume  for  having  endeavoured  to  cdieck 
this  expenditure,  which  was  indeed  injurious  to  the  labouring 
cktsges,  by  representing  their  surplus  means  as  far  beyond  the 
real  amount.  * 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  with  respect  to  these  contingencies^  we  shall  offer 
dnottef  specimen  of  Ae  description  ef  legicdation^  whidi  we 
KMiy  ^x^i^  froin  those  who  ^tjfxstmdt  tite  puS^Iic  bpsiness  bjT 
way  of  an  elegant  amusement. 
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The  committee  (the  chairman  of  which  was  T.  Peregrine 
Courtenay,  Esq.  one  of  the  new  administration)  requested 
seyeral  actmuies^  and  amongst  others  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  to 
inTestigate  the  sufficiency  of  certain  tables,  and  to  state 
whether  they  considered  the  payment  required  upon  them 
adequate  for  a  society  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  having  the  privilege  of  investing  its  funds  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Mr.  Davies  declared  the  scale  of  contribu* 
tions  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  annuities  proposed,  because 
he  did  not  believe  that  such  societies  could  make  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  compound  interest  upon  their  money.  But  we  will 
give  the  committee's  account  of  his  objection,  as  well  as  their 
answer,  in  their  own  words : 

*  Mr.  Davies's  opinion  is  unfavourable  upon  two  grounds ;  first,  he 
states  that  the  rate  assumed  will  not  in  practice  be  obtained  at  com- 
potknd  interest ;  secondly,  he  thinks  that  an  allowance  ought  to  be 
made^  id  consideration  of  the  annuity  being  paid  weekly,  whereby 
ther^  is  a  Idss  of  interest. 

^  Your  committee  are  disposed  to  overrule  these  objections,  because 
they  apprehend  that  the  arrangement  of  the  debenture  does  insure  Co 
Friepfdly  Societies,  doing  business  upon  a  large  scale,  the  means  of 
realising  compound  interest  on  very  nearly  the  whole  of  their  funds  ) 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  approved  of  the  Dorsetshire  tables 
appear  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  weekly  payment  of  the 
allowance.* — Second  Report,  p.  8. 

it  appears  from  the  last  clause  of  the  committee's  answer 
that  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  honourable 
gentlenien  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
not  Tery  difficult  question  whether  there  really  was  a  loss  of 
intefest  by  paying  the  annuity  weekly.  It  was  easier  to  rely 
v^on  such  testimony  as  happened  to  be  given  them.  The 
aoswer  contained  in  the  other  clause  of  the  paragraph  might  have 
been  given  more  plainly  in  tliese  words.  ^^  Yes,  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  can  be  obtained  by  these  societies,  because  it  can  be 
given,  and  sfadl  be  given,  from  the  public  money  :*'  the  question 
whether  such  an  employment  of  the  public  money  is  advan- 
tag^eous,  being  one  upon  which  they  were  not  called  to  concern 
Uiemsdives. 

We  must,  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
the  expenditure,  connected  with  the  contingencies  of  mortality 
and  sickness,  pay  Mr.  Morgan  the  compliment  of  a  valedictory 
iMitice,  and  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  his  new  pamphlet,  vHbich 
is  intcBcted  as  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  society,  against 
those  wiio  have  impugned  its  management,  and  its  rates  of 
lAKiimnce.  *  la  this  pamphlet,  and  also  in  his  answers  giv^en  to 
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the  Conimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  the  new  tables,  he  eminently  displays  the  vicioud 
habit  of  mind  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  characteristic  of 
the  majority  of  practical  men,  namely,  obduracy  to  the  recep- 
tion of  new  evidence.  This  is  a  vice  with  which  most  men  are 
more  or  less  tainted,  but  the  practical  men  of  his  genus  are  dis^ 
tinguished  by  its  mischievous  excess.  When  the  Committee 
ask  him  his  opinion  respecting  the  tables  framed  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  he  says,  "  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  them,  I  do  not 
think  favourably  of  them,"  but  assigns  no  reasons  for  thinking 
tinfavourably  of  them.  In  his  pamphlet  he  holds  this  language^ 
*^Of  those  absurd  opinions  which  have  been  lately  entertained 
respecting  the  improved  health  and  greater  longevity  of  the 
human  race,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  enter  into  the  discussioA" 
[very  likely,  discussion  being,  to  his  interests,  dangerous], 
*^  They  do  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  documents  of  the 
least  credit  or  authority"  [!!],  "and  I  have  only  to  express  a 
hope,  that  they  may  never  be  suffered  to  mislead  this  society" 
p.  €.  to  reduce  its  exorbitant  charges  to  the  public].  ^*  From 
its  first  establishment,  I  know  of  but  one  instance  of  a  person's 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  and  not  above  three 
or  four  instances  of  persons  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety; 
and  the  whole  number  of  nonagenarians  now  existing,  does  not 
exceed  seven  or  eight.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  Equitable  ex- 
perience avails,  this  new  doctrine  has  no  foundation."  Future 
returns  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  nonage- 
narians, but  the  new  doctrine  is*,  that  fewer  people  die  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  existence,  that  more  attain  a  vigorous  maturity; 
not  that  more  live  beyond  the  extreme  period  he  mentions,  at 
which  it  may  have  been  observed,  most  of  the  tables  approxi- 
mate. The  fears  of  persons  like  Mr.  Morgan  cause  them  to 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent  new  opinions,  and  we  expect  to 
hear  it  proclaimed  in  derision,  ^'That  the  philosophers  have 
discovered  we  are  to  live  as  long  as  Methuselah,  that  sickness 
is  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  Millenium  is  at  hand."  We 
do  not,  however,  impute  to  this  gentleman  any  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation ;  we  believe  that  he  is  himself  misled  by  his  interests. 
Had  he  not  been  under  the  most  extraordinary  infatuation,  he 
would  scarcely  have  published  a  document  such  as  is  contained 
in  this  pamphlet,  which  furnishes  a  piece  of  the  most  striking 
confirmatory  evidence  the  "  new  doctrine"  could  require.  He 
actually  sets  forth  [p.  41]  as  the  one  source  remaining,  from 
which  his  society  derives  its  chief  security  and  success,  "the 
higher  probabilities  of  life  among  its  members,  than  those  given 
in  the  table,  from  which  its  premiums  are  computed."    "  But," 
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he  says,  ^  even  the  benefits  derived  from  this  source  have  their 
limit,"  **  In  a  society  composed  entirely  of  young  lives,  select- 
ed  from  the  general  mass  oi  mankind^  the  rate  of  mortality  vnil 
necessarily  be  lower  than  in  a  table  including  lives  of  all 
descriptions.*  In  a  more  advanced  period  of  its  existence,  the 
effect  of  this  selection  will  gradually  lessen,  till,  in  process  of 
time,  the  society  will  become  like  any  other  community,  and 
subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality"  meaning,  we  suppose, 
to  mform  us,  that  they  will  not  live  for  ever.  "  This  is  parti- 
cularly exemplified  in  the  following  table  of  the  decrements  of 
life  in  the  society  during  the  last  twelve  years."  The  second 
column  of  this  table  represents  the  number  of  policies  for  the 
several  ages;  the  third  column  shows  the  proportion  of  insurers 
who  actuaUy  died;  the  fourth  column  exhibits  the  number  who 
'^  should  have  died,"  had  the  Northampton  table  been  correct. 


Age, 


20  to  30 

30  „  40 

40  „  50 

50  „  60 

60  „  70 

70  „  80 

80  „  95 


No. 

Died. 

Should  have  died. 

4,720 

29 

68 

15,951 

106 

243 

27,072 

201 

506 

23,307 

339 

545 

14,705 

426 

502 

5,056 

289 

290 

701 

99 

95 

"Here,"  he  says,  "we  see  the  probabilities  of  life  in  the 
society,  which  so  far  exceed  those  in  the  Northampton  table  in 
the  earlier  ages,  continually  approaching  to  them  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  tiU,  at  last,  arriving  at  an  age  at  which  no  new 
members  are  admitted,  they  become  nearly  equal,  and  afford 
a  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  that  table"  ! ! ! 

The  difference  between  the  number  who  actually  died,  and 
the  number  "  who  should  have  died,"  on  the  one  hand,  shows 
the  risks  which  individuals  who  insure  upon  rates  founded  on 
the  Northampton  table  pay  for  beyond  those  they  encounter ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits  the  loss  which  Govern- 
ment has  occasioned  to  the  public,  by  the  use  of  that  table  to 
form  its  rules  for  granting  annuities.  It  is  declared,  for  instance, 

♦  If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  tables  of  Mortality  we  have  ffiven,  and 
compare  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society  witn  the  Sweaish  table, 
they  may  estimate  the  effect  of  selection  in  presenting  diminished  chances 
of  mortality,  and  give  Mr.  Morgan  credit  for  it ;  and  tliey  will  then  per- 
ceive how  considerably  his  own  table  of  decrements  yet  makes  against  the 
Northampton  table,  on  the  experience  of  all  the  great  majority  of  lives 
oikler  70. 
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on  this  table  of  decrements,  that  where  sixty-eigl^t  should  l^ave 
died,  had  the  Northampton  table  been  now  applijcable,  only 
twenty-nine  have  died,  consequently,  if  these  parties,  instead 
of  being  insured,  had  been  Government  annuitants,  the  publi|C 
would  have  been  burthened  with  thirty-nine  annuities  beyopd 
the  number  calculated  upon.  We  may  say  more  th^n  thirtyr 
nine,  because  the  lives  of  annuitants  are  better  than  those  pf 
insurers,  because  it  is  rare  that  an  individual  purchases  aa 
iuinuity  who  does  not  believe  himself  to  be  in  good  health,  ap4 
of  sound  constitution,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  it  for  a  long 
period.  Annuitants  are  also,  in  most  cases,  relieved  from  the 
painfiU  anxiety  which  generally  attends  the  pursuit  of  a  liveli- 
hood, and  more  or  less  diminishes  the  duration  of  life  aniongst 
large  classes. 

More  complete  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  improy^- 
nient  in  the  value  of  life  among  the  classes  whosfi  xron- 
dition  and  habits  have  improved,  could  not  well  be  ob- 
tained. But  still  the  lives  of  Government  annuitants,  and  the 
navy  and  army  pensioners,  are  tp  be  considered  as  select 
lives,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  how  far  they  may,  or 
may  not,  be  applicable  to  determine  the  chances  of  mortality 
among  other  classes.  The  Northampton,  the  Swedish,  the 
Carlisle,  the  Equitable,  and  the  Government,  tables,  differing 
as  they  do  considerably,  have  each  their  advocates,  as  being 
most  applicable  to  govern  societies  for  insuring  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Mitchell  in  favour  of  the  Swedish  tables,  as 
being  probably  the  best  adapted  to  represent  the  chances  of 
mortality  amongst  the  labouring  classes.  We  question  whether 
the  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  out -pensioners  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, relatively  to  others  of  the  labouring  classes,  lives  of  the 
"  very  worst"  description.  " Many  of  these  men,"  he  observes, 
"  had  no  doubt  suffered  in  their  constitutions  from  service  in 
foreign  climes,  and  some  from  severe  wounds ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  men  who  enter  the  army  are 
admitted,  not  as  the  sticking-bills  of  the  recruiting  Serjeants 
express  it,  for  good  character  and  education,  but  for  good 
stamina  and  vigorous  constitutions  ;  so  that,  taking  one  chance 
against  another,  we  may  expect  the  lives'  of  the  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  out-pensioners  to  be  better  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
mechanics  and  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  the 
chances  of  the  pensioners  of  Chelsea  College  are  at  any  age 
better  than  those  of  the  Northampton  tables ;  and,  after  fifty, 
are  as  good  as  those  of  the  Carlisle  tables."  The  Carlisle 
correspond  very  closely,  as  may  be  perceived,  with  the  £qi|iublfi 
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tables,  and  tbe  Equitable  tables  are  founded  on  very  belect  lives. 
Therefore  tlie  Carlisle  aud  the  Govenunent  tables^  in  all  pro- 
bability, present  too  favourable  a  rate  for  the  classets  who  form 
benefit  societies,  and  the  Swedish  arc  the  most  applicable  as 
giving  the  probabilities  of  the  life  more  favourable  than  the 
Northampton,  aud  less  favourable  than  the  Carlisle,  tables. 

The  mean  chances  between  classes  who  ditTer  widely  in  their 
circumstances,  or  the  averages  formed  from  the  mortality  which 
obtains  in  large  classes,  are  obviously  inapplicable  for  the  safe 
guidance  of  any  but  Institutions  of  great  magnitude.  The 
desideratum  is  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  mortality  is  influ- 
enced by  particular  trades  and  avocations,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  various  classes  have  been  placed.  It  is 
only  in  Paris  that  the  collection  of  any  satisfactory  information 
of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  Froui  the  First  Report  [p. 
169]  we  learn  that  M.  Villerme  made  a  comparison  of  two  arron- 
dissements  of  that  capital ;  of  the  first  arrondissement,  which 
contains  the  largest  proportion  of  wealthy  people,  and  the 
twelfth,  which  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  poor  people. 
The  total  difference  is  such,  that  when  fifty  people  die  in  the 
first  arrpndissement^  one  hundred  die  in  the  twelfth.  There  is 
one  birth  annually  for  more  than  every  thirty-two  inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  first  arrondissement,  and  one  in  twenty- six  of  the 
twelfth,  and  yet  there  are  not  more  children  from  the  age  of  0 
to  5  years  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  a  proof  that  the  poor 
bring  forth  more  children  than*  the  rich,  but  preserve  fewer. 
From  a  paper  compiled  by  the  same  gentleman  from  the 
registers  of  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
disease  is  not  more  frequent  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
rich  or  middling  classes,  but  it  is  more  frequently,  fatal  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter,  and  the  gradations  of  wealth,  or  the 
means  of  providing  comforts,  may  be  almost  taken  as  the  scale 
of  mortality ;  thus,  in  the  higher  classes  of  workmen,  such  as 
jewellers,  printers,  and  compositors,  who  enter  the  hospital,  one 
in  eleven  dies  ;  whilst  among  the  shoe-makers  or  brick-makers, 
one  in  seven  is  the  average  mortality  ;  of  the  stone  masons,  one 
in  six  J  of  the  common  labourers,  one  in  five ;  and  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  all,  the  porters  and  rag  merchants,  one  in  four :  amongst 
the  soldiers,  who  are  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  not  one 
in  twenty ;  a  fact  which  corroborates  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  that  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  are  better  than  those  of 
the  average  of  artizans.  Our  soldiers  are  in  general  better  lodged 
and  fed  than  those  of  the  French  army :  we  may  infer,  therefore, 
that  their  lives  are  better.  The  baleful  effects  of  poverty  were 
mos(;  perceptible  in  the  greater  mortality  among  the  aged^  aud 
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the  very  young; — a  proof  that  poverty  and  bad  diet,  which 
weaken  the  general  constitution,  must  be  always  taken  into 
account  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  mortality. 

Mr.  Villerm6  has  also  made  some  highly  valuable  re- 
searches to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mortality  in  the  whole 
of  the  prisons  in  Paris.  He  has  proved  that  the  average 
annual  mortality  in  prisons  is  about  one  in  twenty-three, 
and  from  this  fact,  comparing  it  with  the  average  mortality  in 
France,  he  concludes,  that  to  be  sent  to  prison  one  year  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  deprivation  of  about  twenty  years  of  life.  This  would 
by  no  means  apply  to  imprisonment  in  this  country,  where 
prisoners  are  often  better  lodged  and  fed  than  the  classes  out  of 
prison,  from  whom  they  are  taken.  It  would  be  of  the  highest 
service  in  a  legislative  and  judicial  point  of  view  to  make  a 
similar  inquiry,  in  order  to  determine  the  average  mortality 
which  prevails  amongst  the  various  classes  of  prisoners,  that, 
from  the  results,  the  effects  of  various  modes  of  punishment 
might  be  ascertained.  Such  an  inquiry  should  be  extended  to 
the  prisons  for  debtors,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  facts 
elucidated  would  startle  the  public.  Will  any  Howard,  any 
Villerme,  in  this  country  ever  investigate  the  average  mortality 
among  the  suitors  in  Chancery  ?  Having  witnessed  individual 
instances  of  the  ravages  of  its  process  on  the  health  of  suitors, 
and  seen  a  suit  attended  with  more  deadly  effects  than  a  fever, 
we  seriously  believe  that  the  amount  of  the  deprivation  of  life 
among  the  victims  of  that  horrible  Court  would  be  found  equal 
to  the  loss  of  life  in  any  hospital  in  the  metropolis. 

Little  was  done,  compared  with  what  the  committee  might 
by  a  small  expenditure  of  labour  have  effected,  to  procure 
information  similar  to  that  obtained  in  Paris  by  M.  Villerme. 
They  contented  themselves  with  idly  observing  in  the  first 
report,  ^^  it  must  be  owned  that  no  extensive  information  has 
hitherto  been  collected  as  to  the  duration  of  life  among  the 
lower  orders ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  neither  experience  drawn 
from  the  higher  and  middling  classes,  nor  results  taken  from 
the  army,  or  from  the  London  hospitals,  can  be  depended  upon 
in  reference  to  the  general  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion.^^ 

Mr,  Finlaison  stated  to  the  committee  [Appendix  to  the  First 
Report y  p.  138],  that  "  materials  exist,  however,  which  may  be 
furnished  with  facility  for  estimating  the  sickness  now  actually 
prevailing  among  the  labouring  classes  to  a  degree  probably  of 
very  considerable  accuracy.  There  is  in  the  Navy  Pay-office 
a  pay-list  received  annually  from  each  of  the  seven  dock-yards, 
containing  the  age  of  every  workman^  ^ificer^  or  IsvbourQrj  in 
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those  great  establishments,  the  amount  of  his  wages  or  earn- 
ings in  the  year,  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  he  received 
no  wages,  by  reason  of  sickness,  the  fact  of  such  sickness  being 
always  verified  by  the  public  medical  officer.    I  have  not  been 

r^rmitted  to  avail  myself  of  this  document  extra  officially^  else 
would  now  have  submitted  the  result  to  your  honourable  com- 
mittee/' On  a  cursory  view  of  the  document,  he  found  the 
amount  of  sickness  among  those  under  fifty  to  coincide  very 
closely  with  the  average  of  sickness  reported  by  the  Highland 
Society.  He  suggested  that  further  returns  shoidd  be  made,  and 
other  materials  for  the  formation  of  tables  collected,  from  the 
various  dock-yards,  and  from  every  regiment  in  the  service. 
He  was  permitted  to  inspect  some  returns  made  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  respecting  the  sickness  prevalent  in  the  army, 
which  appeared  to  be  thrice  the  average  amount  found  by  the 
Highland  Society  to  prevail  among  the  members  of  benefit 
societies  in  Scotland.  As,  however,  it  is  well  known  that 
soldiers,  during  peace,  live  better  than  the  majority  of  work- 
men, there  must  be  much  imposition  practised  to  make  tlie 
amount  of  sickness  appear,  on  these  returns,  to  be  so  con- 
siderable in  the  army.  The  best,  and  almost  the  only  data  we 
have  to  judge  of  the  probable  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
labouring  classes  in  Great  Britain,  are,  the  returns  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  the  excellent  society  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  This  society  procured  returns  from  seventy-nine 
benefit  societies  situate  in  sixteen  counties  of  Scotland.  These 
returns  were  made  up  from  the  books  kept  during  various  periods, 
in  some  instances  extending  from  1750  to  1821.  The  aggregate 
number  of  members  on  the  books  of  the  respective  societies 
was,  104,218.  The  first  table  ever  formed  to  exhibit  the 
probable  annual  sickness  which  a  labouring  man  will  sustain 
through  life,  is  to  be  found  in  an  able  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Oliphant  for  the  society.  The  results  stated  are,  that  a  work- 
ing man  will  experience  in  a  year,  at 


Years  of  Age. 

Sickness. 

Years  of  Age. 

Sickness. 

21     ... 

.  •  < 

4  days 

66 

bffi  weeks 

46    ... 

•  •« 

1  week 

67 

&ll  weeks 

57    ... 

•  •< 

2  weeks 

68 

_    A" 

8  weeks 

63    ... 

.  •  ( 

3  weeks 

69 

9  weeks 

65    ... 

•  •  ( 

4^^  weeks 

70 

10  weeks 

The  proportion,  after  ,that  period,  goes  on  increasing  rapidly,  at  a 
rate  that  puts  the  individual  beyond  the  means  of  assurance  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  these  institutions.  The  society  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  also,  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  to  be  expected 
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ill  this  sickness,  and  they  state,  as  their  nearest  tipprbltimMdhl 
that,  of  ten  weeks  of  sickness  amongst  persons  of  all  ages  und^f 
seventy,  two  may  be  assumed  as  bedfast  sickness,— five  a^ 
walking,  three  as  permanent  sickness. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  which  Mr.  Finlaison  suggesteda 
others  no  doubt  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  East  Indirt 
Company,  of  the  amount  of  sickness  which  prevails  among  the 
great  number  of  M^orkmen  whom  they  employ.  Other  public 
bodies,  the  Dock  companies  fof  instance,  probably  ke^p  eixaet 
accounts  of  the  time  during  which  the  labourers  whom  they  have 
in  their  service  are  absent  in  consequence  of  sickness;  fttid  frotil 
these  and  other  such  sources,  highly  valuable  informatioii  might 
have  been  collected  by  the  committee,  but  it  seetos  they  did  il6t 
think  it  a  matter  worthy  of  any  trouble,  since  we  do  not  find  iti 
the  Second  Report,  any  of  the  returns  suggested  by  Mr.  FinlaisojJ, 
They  took  the  easiest  course,  and  adopted,  on  speculation,  a  set 
of  tables  grounded  upon  an  estimate  of  sickness  considerably 
higher  than  that  which  results  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Highlantt 
Society,  We  would  recommend  to  the  philanthropy  of  private 
individuals,  or  to  the  industry  of  similar  societies  in  England,  the 
task  of  obtaining  correct  returns  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
sickness  which  prevails  among  various  classes  of  our  artizans. 
who  might  with  no  great  difficulty  be  brought  to  keep  correct 
accounts  of  the  facts  which  it  is  desirable  to  collect.  If  the 
sickness  consequent  upon  different  sets  of  circumstances  were 
accurately  recorded,  the  operation  of  causes  which  cannot  now 
be  clearly  detected  in  single  instances,  would  be  pointed  otit  for 
removal ;  as,  in  the  numerous  cases  where  classes  of  workmen 
sustain  unnecessary  injury  to  their  health  from  want  of 
precaution,  and  from  methods  of  working  which  adm.it  of  change. 
Keturns  displaying,  as  they  niust  do  if  collected  properly,  the 
consequences  of  vicious  peculiarities  and  habits,  would  effect 
more  in  the  way  of  reformation  with  the  old,  and  of  prevention 
with  the  young,  than  the  most  inflammatory  preaching  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  utility  of  sueh 
returns  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  they  were  accompatiied 
by  accounts  of  the  wages  received  contemporaneously  by  each 
class,  and  the  prices  of  their  most  common  food,  together  with 
every  material  change  in  any  of  the  circumstances  affecting  their 
condition. 

The  last  departments  of  the  subject  to  which  the  space  allot- 
ted to  us  permits  us  to  allude,  are  the  probable  proliflcness  of 
marriages,  and  the  mortality  to  which  the  children  produced 
from  them  are  liable.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was  much 
occupied  on  these  topics,  yet  but  little  information  ot  value  Was 
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elicited  from  any  of  the  witnesses,  except  from  Dr.  Granville,  a 
physician  and  accoucheur  of  very  extensive  practice,  connected 
with  several  public  institutions.  The  evidence  of  this  gentleman, 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  distinguishes  him  from  tlie 
general  class  of  practical  men,  as  one  of  an  active  mind,  not 
contented  with  the  facts  which  his  mere  routine  might  present, 
nor  confined  in  its  exertions  to  that  which  an  immediate,  a 
naffow,  and  sordid  interest  might  require,  but  capable  of  esti- 
miiting  justly  the  value  of  his  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of 
kncFwledge,  and  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  them  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  good  of  mankind.  From  the  evidence 
given  by  some  of  the  practical  men  examined,  we  might,  if  our 
limits  would  permit,  display  numerous  examples  of  hasty 
generalization,  and  the  formation  of  bad  theories,  and  illustrate 
the  remark  of  Dugald  Stewajt,  "that  the  simplest  narrative 
of  the  most  illiterate  observer  involves  more  or  less  of  hy- 
pothesis ;  nay,  in  general  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion 
to  his  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  conjectural  prin- 
ciples involved  in  his  statements."  From  the  testimony  of  this 
witness^  we  might,  on  the  other  hand,  display  the  first  stages  of 
the  process  of  forming  a  legitimate  theory,  by  diligent  investiga- 
tion, and  the  sagacious  comparison  of  a  variety  of  phenomena ; 
and  we  could  shew  what  the  vulgar  (who  talk  of  the  separation  of 
practice  from  theory,  as  if  there  could  be  good  practice  without 
sound  theory),  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of — that  to  be  a  tolerably 
good  theorist  presupposes  a  knovdedge  of  connected  and  well- 
ascertained  facts,  more  comprehensive  by  far  than  the  man  of 
mere  practical  routine  is  likely  to  possess.  But  the  space  allot- 
ted to  us  will  only  enable  us  to  notice  a  few  of  the  general 
results  of  his  observations,  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded.  His 
opportunities  for  observation  were  very  considerable.  The 
number  of  cases  which  came  before  him  professionally  were 
numerous.  With  reference  to  women,  the  numbers  of  cases 
were,  at  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  during  seven  years  and 
one  quarter,  7,060  ;  at  the  Benevolent  Institution,  during  three 
years,  2,765  cases  ;  and  at  both  these  institutions,  with  respect 
to  children,  9,000;  while  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Sick 
Children,  no  less  than  5,640  cases  came  before  him,  giving  a 
general  total  of  24,450  cases  for  observation.  He  submitted 
the  register  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  to  the 
committee.  The  "  practical  men*"  who  were  his  predecessors 
at  these  institutions,  had  merely  troubled  themselves  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  and  age  of  the  patient,  whether  she  had  produced 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  what  wa^  the  date  of  its  birth.  Dr.  Gran- 
ville observes. 
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'As  my  attention  had  been  frequently  directed  to  the  statistical 
questions  of  the  increase  of  population  among  the  poor^  I  thought 
that  the  public  institutions  I  belonged  to  mi^ht  be  made  available  in 
obtaining  the  information  to  which  I  have  just  alluded^  and  1  there- 
fore established  these  analytical  registers^  in  which^  under  particular 
heads^  and  in  separate  columns^  I  enter  the  information  that  the 
mother  gives  me.' 

For  this  purpose  the  Doctor  puts  a  multiplicity  of  questions, 
to  ascertain  the  earliest  age  at  which  women  of  the  poorer 
classes  marry, — the  number  of  children  they  produce  in  a  given 
period, — how  many  of  those  children  may  be  expected  to  die 
within  a  given  period,  and  of  what  diseases,— -at  what  period  of 
life  married  women  among  the  labouring  classes  are  the  most 
prolific, — at  what  time  they  cease  to  bear  children,—  what  is  the 
mfluence  of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  on  the  health  of 
the  offspring, — what  is  the  effect  of  locality,  under  the  head  of 
residence,  among  the  poor,  besides  a  number  of  other  questions 
on  medical  as  well  as  statistical  points  of  inquiry^  the  answers 
to  which  he  registers  in  the  manner  he  has  descnbed.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  the  registered  cases  of  876  women, 
for  the  truth  of  whose  statements  he  possessed  the  most  satis- 
factory securities ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  were  taken 
indifferently.  The  following  table,  derived  from  their  answers 
as  to  the  age  at  which  they  respectively  married,  is  the  first 
ever  constructed  to  exhibit  to  females  their  chances  of  marriage 
at  various  ages.     Of  the  876  females  there  were  married. 


Years  of  Age. 

Years  of  Age. 

3 

at  13 

28 

at  27 

11 

-  14 

22 

-  28 

16 

-  16 

17 

-  29 

43 

-  16 

9 

-  30 

46 

-  17 

7 

-  31 

76 

-  18 

5 

-  32 

116 

-  19 

7 

-  33 

118 

-  20 

5 

-  34 

86 

-  21 

2 

-  35 

86 

-  22 

0 

-  36 

69 

-  23 

2 

-  37 

63 

-  24 

0 

-  38 

36 

-  26 

1 

-  39 

24 

-  26 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  females  whose  relative  ages 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  are  above  exhibited,  were  all  of 
the  low^r  classes.     Among  an  equal  number  from  the  middling 
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or  the  higher  classes  we  should  not  probably  find  so  many  as 
196,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  married  under  the  age  of  19;  or 
so  few  as  one-sixteenth  part  after  28  ;  or  only  one- thirtieth  part 
after  30.  From  these  876  marriages  there  had  been,  previously 
to  the  then  existing  pregnancies,  4,621  pregnancies;  of  whicn 
number  665  had  miscarried;  176  were  still-born;  and  2,914 
children  were  bom  alive.  Thus  there  may  be  said  to  have  been 
3,966  births,  or  an  average  of  4^  to  each  marriage.  Of  these 
1676  children  survived.  He  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
proportion  the  marriages  which  were  unproductive  bore  to  those 
which  were  productive.  Mr.  Malthus  gives  4^  as  the  average 
number  of  children  produced  from  each  marriage.  Dr.  Granvifle 
found,  that,  during  the  whole  time  at  which  these  women  con- 
tinued to  bear  children,  they  had  each  two  children  in  about 
four  years.  Considerable  exertion  was  bestowed  by  the  Doctor 
to  determine  what  effect  the  age  at  which  a  woman  married 
had  on  the  number  of  children  she  produced.     He  observes, 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  if  a  woman  marries  at  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two,  and  is  placed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  for 
the  following  fifteen  years  as  women  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen 
marrying  at  that  age,  may  be  supposed  to  be  under,  will  produce  the 
same  number  of  children  as  the  latter  would,  though  the  party  marry 
seven  or  eight  years  later  5  and  the  reason  is  this,  that  those  who 
marry  very  young  cease  either  sooner,  or  go  a  great  number  of  years 
without  children.  When  they  arrive  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  they  will  stop  till  about  thirty,  and  begin  again  5  whereas,  the 
age  of  maturity  at  which  a  woman  is  most  prolific  appears  to  be 
about  twenty ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  stoppage,  except  disease  steps 
in — agoing  on  regularly,  every  two  years,  or,  if  she  do  not  suckle, 
every  year,  until  she  arrives  at  forty  or  forty-two  years  of  age,  which 
is  the  usual  period  for  it  to  terminate.'— /Second  Report,  p.  4?2. 

He  found  that  the  permanent  ordinary  state  of  health  of  the 
father,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  a  child,  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  its  health  than  was  commonly  suspected.  The  witness 
had  made  greater  progress  in  the  collection,  than  in  the  operation 
of  theorizing  his  facts;  and  on  several  points  he  abstained 
from  stating  his  conclusions  to  the  committee,  as  he  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  yet  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  com- 
pleteness to  warrant  him  in  promulgating  them.  We  trust  tha^t 
ne  will  persevere  in  his  most  useful  and  singularly  meritorious 
labours,  and  we  anticipate,  that  when  they  are  submitted  to  tbe 
public,  the  results  will  be  found  highly  important. 

The  Committee  gave  more  than  usual  attention  to  a  scheme, 
set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  unmarried  men  to  pay 
^  certain  sum  annually,  on  condition  that  every  child  resulting 
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from  any  marriage  he  might  subsequently  oontract,  should, 
when  it  attained  a  certain  age,  be  entitled  to  a  eertain  sum  of 
money,  or  a  certain  annuity.  On  the  practicability  of  this 
scheme  Dr.  Mitchell  observes  — 

'  It  is  not  likely  that  single  men  will  be  induced  to  pay  down  a  sum 
of  money,  or  to  contribute  annually  for  such  a  contingency.  And  if 
ever  any  considerable  number  of  single  men  in  this  couiitry  should 
become  so  prudent  as  to  do  so,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  with  so 
much  prodence,  we  should  have  so  many  marriages  as  at  present  f 
and  we  may  expect  that,  in  that  case,  the  amount  of  population,  now 
so  overwhelming,  would  be  reduced  to  so  healthy  a  state  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  and  enable  a  man  to  support  his  family  without 
such  assistance.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  to  shew 
this  scheme  to  be  undesirable  in  its  effects,  as  it  does  not  appear  likely 
ever  to  be  carried  into  practice.* 

• 

The  data  were  found  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  any 
safe  theories  on  the  subject.  As  an  instance  of  the  ruinous 
extremes  to  which  practical  men  are  carried  when  they  have  no 
sound  theories  for  tneir  safe  guidance,  we  may  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  case  was  submitted  by  the  committee  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  to  determine  the  allowance  that  should  be  made 
on  an  assurance  for  each  child  produced  from  any  marriage. 
He  declared  that  6/.  a  year  might  be  given  to  each  child. 
The  very  same  case  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  and 
he  answered,  that  19/.  155.  a-year  might  be  allowed  for  each 
child. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  the  chief  subjects  relative  to  popu- 
lation and  the  duration  of  life,  on  which  the  committee  made 
inquiries.  These  subjects  begin  to  excite  some  degree  of  interest, 
ana  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  over  the  whole  very  imper- 
fectly, that  we  might  not  be  too  late  to  give  whatever  aid  may 
be  in  our  power,  to  any  discussions  which  might  take  place  on 
the  formation  of  more  equitable  provision  against  the  contingen- 
cies of  sickness  and  mortality  amongst  those  classes  who  are 
yet  sufficiently  independent  and  virtuous  to  desire  to  live  only 
on  the  fruits  of  their  own  honest  industry.  The  evidence  con- 
tained in  both  reports  is  highly  deserving  perusal,  as  shewing 
how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  on  almost  every  point. 
Dr.  Mitcheirs  treatise  comprises  the  substance  of  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  provisions  against  casualties  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  put  into  a  shape  to  render  it  available  to  the  labouring 
classes.  He  has  interspersed  the  facts  with  useful  suggestions, 
of  which  they  stand  in  great  need,  for  the  most  prudent  invest- 
ment of  their  money.  It  is  well  known  that,  hitherto,  works  on 
sttch  slubjects  have  in  general  been  profitable  nearly  in  the 
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inverse  proportion  to  their  utility  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  find 
tti&iii  written  for  the  use  of  those  classes,  and  published,  as  we 
learn  this  is,  at  the  author's  own  expense,  we  are  bound  to  hail 
them  as  the  results  of  extreme  benevolence. 

Mr.  Milne,  who,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Price,  has  written 
most  extensively  and  ably  on  these  subjects,  in  explaining  to 
the  committee  why  he  had  not  accomplished  some  investiga- 
tions of  scietitiflc  importance,  made  some  observations  which 
sufficiently  account  for  the  little  progress  made  in  this  and 
several  other  departmetits  of  knowledge.     He  states  :— 

'  Subjects  founded  on  general  calculations  such  as  I  have  made 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  when  all  that  has  been  done,  the 
author  must  publish  them  at  his  own  expense,  and  I  am  satisfied  they 
will  never  pay  him  interest  on  the  money  they  cost  to  make  them. 
What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  with  great  ardour,  but  the  sale  of  such 
Works  is  so  confined  that  it  will  not  pay,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  is  promoted  by  the  publication  of  them.  But  I 
beg  to  make  a  further  remark.  Such  calculations  enable  those  who 
pay  attention  to  them,  to  make  estimates  of  the  value  of  property 
depending  upon  the  contingencies  of  human  life  -,  they  consequently 
have  occasionally  cases  laid  before  them,  for  which  they  receive  feea, 
and  those  fees  afford  them  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  time 
they  expend  upon  them.  But  these  societies,  when  they  apply  in  that 
way,  cannot  afford  to  remunerate  them,  although  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  than  in  other  cases.* 

These  form  the  description  of  circumstances  under  which  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  will  come  into 
the  most  beneficial  operation.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that 
the  knowledge  of  these  contingencies,  and  its  application,  are 
among  the  subjects  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
society,  and  we  trust  that  in  this  department  of  knowledge  it 
will  perform  its  duty  to  the  public  efficiently.  We  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  government  brought  to  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  paramount  utility  of  proper  information  on  these  questions, 
and  driven  to  the  adoption  of  better  measures  for  enabling  the 
societies  to  manage  their  affairs  beneficially.  We  have  the 
encouraging  testimony,  given  in  the  Committee's  first  Report, 
from  the  men  of  science  composing  the  Philanthropic  Societies 
in  France,  that,  **  a  mesure  que  les  connaissances  utiles  se  sont 
repatidues  ei  oni  itifluS  sur  les  dctes  de  V administration,  les  grandes 
mortalites  de  la  capitale  sont  devenues  beaucoup  plus  rares,'* 
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Art.  VI. — 1.    To-day  in  Ireland,   The  Carders]  Old  and  New  Lights 
Connemara.     In  3  vols.     London.     18257 

2.  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family,      1st  and  2nd  Series.     London. 

1827. 

3.  The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahertys.    A  National  Tale,  by  Lady 

Morgan.  In  4  vols.  Second  Edition.    London.   1828. 

4  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,  containing  Card-drawing,  the  Half- 
Sir,  and  Suil  Dhuv,  the  Coiner,  By  the  Author  of  "Holland- 
Tide,  or  Irish  Popular  Tales.**   In  3  vols.  London.    1827. 

5.  The  Croppy;  a  Tale  of  1798.  By  the  Authors  of  the  O'Hara 
Tales,  &c.    In  3  vols.    London.     1828. 

npHE  remark  that,  as  society  advances  in  refinement,  it  affords 
less  copious  and  less  interesting  materials  for  popular  works 
of  fiction,  must,  like  most  such  critical  common-places, 
be  admitted,  with  considerable  limitations ;  for  though 
security  and  order  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the  occur- 
rence of  such  striking  situations  and  incidents  as  gave  life  to 
the  Italian  Novelle,  or,  according  to  our  present  notions,  even 
with  such  adventures  as  hedge-ale-houses  and  highways  once 
supplied  to  Fielding — though  wealth  and  vanity  have  done 
their  usual  work  amongst  us  ;  spreading  servile  imitation  of  a 
fashionable  model  far  and  wide  through  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  reducing  all  distinctive  traits  of  character 
and  manner  to  one  polished  and  conventional  level — yet  there 
always  will  be  corners  and  recesses  of  the  land  where  modern 
sophistication  is  as  much  unknown,  as  is  the  Bow-street  police 
in  Connemara — there  will  always  be  a  remnant  of  the  people 
on  whom  the  stimulants  of  petty  ambition  work  too  weakly  to 
efface  individual  and  national  peculiarities.  These  will  furnish 
matter  of  description  to  the  novelist,  more  attractive  even  for 
ordinary  readers  than  the  antiquarian  store  of  old  costumes  and 
traditions,  or  the  mere  monotonous  round  of  what  is  called  good 
society.  Nor  will  the  graver  student  need  to  disdain  those 
records  of  vulgar  idiom  and  obscure  existence  which,  though 
contented  with  the  modest  style  and  title  of  ''  Tales/'  may  yet 
afford  useful  hints  to  the  historian  and  the  moralist. 

An  uncommonly  fertile  soil  for  this  imaginative  culture  is 
offered  in  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ireland.  In  England 
the  occasional  attempts  of  Fielding  to  excite  interest,  for  perr 
sonages  hanging  loose  upon  society,  and,  therefore,  presenting 
bolder  traits  of  character  than  the  generality  of  writers  would 
have  dared  to  depict,  have,  of  course,  been  pretty  liberally  stig- 
matized aa  vulgar,  imnoioral,  and  in  bad  taste.     In  Scotland^  th§ 
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endeavours  of  sir  Walter  Scott  to  commemorate  the  stirring  and 
zealous  times  in  her  history,  have  always  appeared  to  us  an  utter 
failure — the  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  his  splendid 
success  in  delineating  the  quiet  shrewdness  of  the  modern  Scottish 
peasantry.  But  the  liovelistof  Ireland  maydare  bolder  undertakings 
than  either  of  these  celebrated  writers,  free  from  all  the  disadvan- 
tages which  hindered  their  efforts.  He  may  exhibit  human  minds 
in  bitter  warfare  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  that  country, 
without  fearing  to  be  frowned  on  as  a  minister  of  dangerous 
and  morbid  excitements — for  the  passions  which  inflame  a 
whole  people  must  claim  respect  even  when  they  force  not 
redress.  He  has  the  melancholy  privilege  of  drawmg  from  the 
life,  those  passages  of  violent  and  terrible  interest  which  the 
inhabitant  of  a  less-disturbed  land  must  seek  for  in  the  records 
of  history.  And  if  he  be  influenced  by  a  truly  patriotic  spirit^ 
he  may  feel  himself  contributing  to  force  his  country's  griefs 
on  the  attention  of  her  indolent  oppressors,  and  on  the  credence 
of  remotest  future  ages. 

Our  attention  in  the  order  of  time  as  of  gallantry,  is  first  due 
to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  to  Lady  Morgan,  as  the  first  eflScient 
labourers  in  the  field  before  us.  The  writings  of  the  former  of 
these  celebrated  ladies  are  too  generally  known,  and  have  been 
too  often  criticised,  to  call  for  any  more  than  passing  notice  at 
this  moment,  when  no  production  of  her  pen  comes  properly 
before  us.  It  seems,  however,  right  to  say  something  or  her 
claim  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Irish  novel — a  claim  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  contemporary,  who  considers  her's  the 
''  finest  family  of  children  in  the  empire."  In  expressing  some 
doubt  if  this  proud  title  have  been  altogether  merited  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  call  in  question  the 
general  and  long-acknowledged  value  of  her  works :  nor  do  we 
dispute  the  genuineness  of  her  admirable  specimens  of  Irish 
gentility,  or  the  local  honours  and  reality  of  Castle  Rackrent 
and  the  Black  Islands.  But  we  do  say,  that  when  Miss  Edge- 
worth  quits  genteel  society,  of  which  she  seizes  and  exposes  all 
the  foibles  so  iiiimitably,  and  extends  her  views  of  life  beyond 
the  circle  she  has  moved  in,  her  ideas  of  the  actual  state  and 
temper  of  the  people  are  somewhat  superficial  and  lady-like.  She 
seems  to  have  some  notion  that  her  poorer  fellow-country-men  are 
deficient  in  sundry  articles  of  clothing  and  cleanliness — that  the 
pig  is  an  admitted  parlour-boarder,  and  the  middleman  an 
occasional  visitor  of  their  cabins.  She  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
an  old  hat  or  great  coat  is  an  objectionable  substitute  for  a  pane 
of  glass^ — ^^tliat  the  interior  of  a  cottage  is  improved  in  comfort, 
by  flie  iattachmentbf  fastenings  to  the  doors  and  windows — ''that 
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the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  th^t  ha  who 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three  goqd  frjends." 
But  Miss  Edgeworth  is  about  as  fitly  quaUfied  to  describe  the 
situation  of  the  Irish  people  from  mere  occasipnal  observation  of 
their  external  habits  and  appearance,  as  was  a  more  illustrious 
female,  Madame  de  Stael,  to  write  correctly  on  the  French 
Revolution,  after  seeing  several  mobs  from  her  windows>  and 
shining  in  the  aristocratico-democratic  circles  of  ^789. 

Lady  Morgan,  like  Miss  Edgeworth,  is  well  known  to  gene^- 
ral  readers,  and  like  Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  seldom  h^d  the 
epithet  masculine  applied  to  her  writings  with  no  friendly  mean- 
ing. This  imputation,  howevejr,  upon  each  of  these  ladies  does 
not  appear  to  rest  on  very  sin^ilar  grounds  :  Miss  Edgeworth  is 
called  masculine  on  account  of  her  anxiety  to  display  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  male  sex— --their  pleasures, 
their  pursuits,  and  professions,  l^ady  Morgan  would  appear 
to  have  incurred  this  charge  by  her  evident  disdain  <4  many 
of  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  her  own  sex  ;  by  her  free 
and  fraqk  details  of  female  error  and  frailty ;  and^  finally,  by  her 
spiritisd  adoption  of  opinions  of  her  own  upon  many  points, 
with  regard  to  which,  the  orthodox  have  decreed,  that  no  fom&le 
upon  any  pretence  should  hold  any  opinion  nnderived  from 
authority.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  we  feel  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  masculine  propensities  of  either  of  these  ladies, 
so  far  as  unaccompanied  by  ignorance  or  affectation.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  as  much  instruction  as  Miss  Edgeworth  can 
afford  us  on  the  conduct  of  our  own  sex  :  we  only  deprecate  the 
tiresome  repetition  of  professional  and  technical  details,  and  the 
absurd  exaggeration  of  dissipated  habits.  Nor  do  we  quarrel 
with  lady  Morgan  for  unveiling  every  petulance  and  folly  which 
our  reverence  for  the  sex  would  have  otherwise  forbiddi^n  us  to 
know,  any  thing  about,  so  long  as  we  are  suris  that  no  caricature 
touches  are  added  for  the  sake  of  effect.  We  should,  however, 
take  more  pleasure  in  the  powers  of  conversation  which  she 
lavishes  on  all  her  favourite  heroines,  if  the  dialogue  were  a  Httle 
less  ambitiously  adorned  with  apt  and  unapt  quotations  from 
every  modern  language  of  Europe. — And  we  should  have  quite 
as  high  a  notion  of  the  political  information  and  talent  of  our 
authoress,  if  we  were  not  quite  so  frequently  treated  with  a 
lecture  on  liberty  apropos  of  lace-flouiices,  or  a  discussion  of 
the  various  forms  of  government  on  occasion  of  a  dirty  walk  ifl 
Back-lane,  Dublin. 

That  culpable  class  of  readers,  among  whom  we  ourselves 
Jiave  too  frequently  deserved  to  be  numbered*  who  have  the 
liabit  cf  beginning  a  book  any  where,  eji^oept  «t  (be  b^^imiog^ 
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are>  we  fear»  not  likely  to  make  the  '*  O'Briens''  the  first  exception 
to  their  general  rqle.  The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  is  filled  up 
wijbh epistles  between  a  certain  general,  count  sir  Malachi  O' Fla- 
herty, and  half  a  dozen  of  his  relatives  in  Ireland.  These  epistles, 
with  the  best  faith  in  the  world,  have  we  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  peruse,  although  we  feel  they  are  important  to  the 
subsequent  narrative,  and  are  besides,  we  are  assured,  enter- 
taining in  themselves.  Notwithstanding  all  this, — we  cannot 
read  then).  In  fact,  letters,  we  think,  need  all  the  charms  of 
sentiment  which  Richardson  or  Rousseau  could  impart  to  them 
to  lender  them  endurable — in  print  at  least.  Having,  however, 
cleared  this  stumbling-block,  we  found  no  other  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  pur  perusing  lady  Morgan's  four  volumes,  unless  we 
sjiould  except  some  sixty  pages  of  extracts  from  a  certain 
antique  chronicle,  called  the  Green  Book  of  St.  Grellan,  which, 
IPOF^  modestly  than  other  Irish  histories,  embraces  no  earlier 
epoch  than  the  year  of  the  world  600.*  Some  sections  of  this 
veracious  scroll  are  very  amusing,  particularly  the  narrative  of 
the  General  Deluge,  and  of  the  '^  Great  Protestant  Rebellion  in 
1690,  headed  by  2be  prince  of  Orange."  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  long  an  episode  in  the  main  plot,  which  is  else- 
IvhieFe  full  of  intricate  variety.  Whether  it  is  a  review  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Phoenix  Park,  or  a  party  at  the  Castle,  or  a  mas- 
querade, a  meeting  of  united  Irishmen,  a  riot  in  Dublin,  or  a 
jug  day  at  Bog-Moy — in  every  change  of  scene  and  situations 
our  authoress  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer;  and,  we  are- 
happy  to  add,  appears  to  have  met  with  equally  ready  readers, 
as  we  see  the  book  has  already  reached  a  second  edition.  What- 
ever part  in  its  success  may  be  attributable  to  the  previous 
reputation  of  the  authoress,  we  feel  assured  there  will  be  yet  a 
large  remainder,  which  will  constitute  a  triumph  more  enduring 
than  any  that  has  ever  been  achieved  by  mere  brilhant  versatility 
of  •  talent  diffusing  itself  over  strange  and  foreign  domains. 
Lady  Morgan  is  at  home  in  Ireland  ;  and,  however  we  may  differ 
from  her  on  points  of  dry  reasoning  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  that  country,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  and  animation  of  her  portraiture  of  its 
natives — and  we  are  tolerably  sure,  that  those  who  will  blame 
with  most  vehemence,  the  pretended  personality  of  some  of  her 
descriptions  of  the  past  and  present  arbiters  of  its  destiny,  will 
not  be  those  who  feel  the  least  acutely,  that  such  likenesses  are 
drawn  from  a  class. 

*  To  give  a  regular  account  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  I  am 
obliged  to  begin  at  the  creation  of  the  world.'* — Dr.  Keating's  History  of 
ItdSuuL 
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In  our  estimate  of  national  tale-writers,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
where  to  place  the  author  of  "To-day  in  Ireland  T**  His  observa- 
tions on  the  superficial  aspects  of  character  are  not  so  rapid  and 
extended  as  Miss  Edgeworth's,  nor  are  his  sketches  of  society  so 
brilliant  and  amusing  as  those  of  the  authoress  of  the  "O'Briens.^ 
But  he  evidently  possesses  a  mind  accustomed  to  speculate  with 
some  acuteness  on  the  springs  of  human  action  ;  and  when,  leav- 
ing general  topics,  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  remark  on  the 
peculiar  state  and  evils  of  his  country,  he  displays  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  disease  and  its  remedies,  than  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  of  late  years  considered  it,  either  as  a  matter 
of  fact  or  of  fiction.  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  the  life  than  his 
portraits  of  those  whose  indolent  or  active  maleficence  is  charge^ 
able  with  such  a  dire  amount  of  misery  in  Ireland — his  Curate 
Crosthwaite  is  a  worthy  elder  brother  of  lady  Morgan's  matchless 
Archdeacon  Hunks ;  and  all  the  inferior  plotters  are  hit  oflf  with 
so  much  spirit,  as  to  be  a  perfect  guarantee  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  original.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  deliberate  disapproval 
with  which  this  author  views  the  conduct  of  his  own  class  in 
Ireland,  the  conclusions  of  his  mind  and  of  his  affections  are  so 
at  variance,  that  while  quietly  narrating  such  proceedings  of  the 
rulers  as  could  hardly  be  denounced  with  adequate  terms  of 
reprobation,  his  direct  expressions  of  dislike  and  contempt  are 
very  commonly  reserved  for  the  people.  Instances  of  this  obli- 
quity of  moral  vision  will  be  found  throughout  the  work  :  but  we 
would  beg  more  particularly  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Ardcross,  and  the  attack  on  Plunket*s-town.  On  the 
latter  of  these  occasions,  an  access  of  aristocratic  anti-popular 
feeling  really  seems  to  deprive  the  author  of  all  benefit  from  the 
decision  of  his  clear  and  strong  intellect.  We  must,  in  charity, 
suppose  that  he  has  lost  some  friend  in  the  manner  he  narrates 
so  vividly,  in  order  to  account  for  the  extravagant  execration 
which  he  showers  on  the  misguided  insurgents.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  appears  from  the  story,  that  no  murder  was  deli- 
berately intended — and  secondly,  the  magistrate,  whose  mild- 
ness of  character  is  made  so  black  an  aggravation  of  the 
horrors  of  his  fate,  had  been  previously  described  to  us,  as 
giving  his  assent  to  every  irritating  measure  of  his  col- 
leagues. To  say  the  truth,  although  it  may  appear  somewhat 
harsh,  we  could  almost  with  equal  ease  imagine  this  intelligent 
and  pleasing  writer  a  censurer  or  sharer  of  the  crimes  of  his 
class — enjoying  or  exposing  those  unhallowed  orgies  which  pre- 
cede some  act  of  military  violence — conniving  at  oppression  (like 
his  own  Mr.  Plunket)  where  it  might  be  looked  on  as  ungentle- 
manlike  to  oppose  it — or  unfolding  it  to  the  world  at  his  leisure 
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on  hot-pressed  paper^  and  in  elegant  types.  It  is  difficult  to 
look  on  him  in  any  other  li^ht  than  as  a  sort  of  diable  boiteuxj 
caring  little  for  men's  domes,  excepting  as  mere  matter  of 
amusement,  or  rather,  though  the  comparison  may  well  seem 
extravagant,  he  might  be  likened  to  the  Melmoth  of  Maturin, 
taking  part,  but  no  benevolent  or  sympathetic  part,  in  the  ac- 
tions and  the  passions  of  humanity,  and  ready  either  to  deride 
the  Inquisition  in  the  chamber  of  its  hopeless  captive,  or  to  act 
as  an  assessor  in  its  own  tribunals. 

A  writer  of  a  very  different  stamp  is  Mr.  Banim,  the  author 
of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  who  is  distinguished  from  his  rivals  by  a 
peculiar  gloomy  character  which  pervades  his  whole  writings, 
and  even  tinges  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  Descrip- 
tion in  the  hands  of  some  writers  is  nothing  but  an  orderly 
methodical  enumeration  of  the  several  objects  set  before  their 
eyes  in  a  landscape,  beginning  at  one  side  of  it  and  working  to 
the  other,  like  a  school-boy  at  his  lesson  of  drawing.  To  these 
is  ap{)licable  the  censure  of  a  recent  ingenious  author.*  "  De- 
scription, when  it  is  merely  descriptive,  is  essentially  unpoetical, 
and  unimaginative ;  for  the  imagination  proceeds  not  by  the 
aggregation  of  parts,  but  by  the  comprehension  of  wholes :  to 
be  imaginative,  then,  a  description  must  in  some  measure  ani- 
mate and  impersonate,  or  at  least  verify  what  it  describes.'' 
Some  describe  objects- new  and  strange  to  them  by  a  reference 
to  others  which  are  known  and  familiar,  as  Leigh  Hunt  compares 
the  foam  of  the  Atlantic  to  whipt  syllabub,  and  the  deep  blue 
transparence  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  bottles  in  a  chymist's 
window.  Mr.  Banim's  Natural  Scenery  is  remarkably  in  unison 
with  the  wild  and  gloomy  moral  features  of  his  works.  If  the 
summer's  sun  spread  unbroken  light  and  silence  over  a  solitary 
and  deserted  valley,  it  is  the  haunt  of  some  unearthly  visitant 
— the  scene  of  some  provincial  superstition.  If  the  moon  flares 
broadly  on  the  face  of  a  night-wanderer,  it  is  to  identify  the 
features  of  an  outlaw  or  muraerer — if  the  face  of  night  suddenly 
changes,  the  stars  become  extinguished,  and  the  wind  howls 
through  the  leafless  branches,  it  is  to  solemnize  the  moment 
when  the  hand  of  wild  justice  descends  upon  the  head  of  an 
oppressor.  Such  are  not  the  only  lineaments  which  indicate 
the  native  of  a  troubled  and  unhappy  region.  An  air  of  unde- 
finable  unquiet — a  pressure  all  around  oi  reckless  passions  and 
strange  impulses — are  felt  amidst  his  least  tumultuous  scenes 
and  characters.  But  when  he  comes  to  those  designs  and  deeds 
of  violence  which  must  so  often  engage  the  novelist  and  his- 

•  Guesus  at  Truth,  vol,  ii.  p«  273, 
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torian  of  IreUnd,  and  some  of  which  he  ha9  evidently  tak^o  from 
the  life^  the  narrative  gweeps  as  fiercdy  on  as  that  wild  cavalry, 
whose  midnight  gallop  we  accompany  with  the  author — over 
ground  where  none  but  native  guides  could  lead— rbeoeath  a 
sky  whose  hoarded  hurricanes  all  might  shrink  from«  save  those 
who  had  found  nature  in  the  worst  of  her  tempers,  less  pitiless 
and  remorseless  than  man. 

The  great  merit  of  this  author,  as  of  Fielding,  is  that,  with 
every  mode  of  existence  he  describes,  he  has  an  intimate  and 
real  acquaintance — not  a  lofty  condescending  acquaintance,  hke 
that  of  many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  vfiHt  the  inmates  of  a 
poor  man's  cottage^-not  a  profligate  unseemly  acquaintance, 
like  that  of  certain  high-bred  youths,  whom  one  has  heard 
characterized  by  the  dbjects  of  their  gross  fiuuiliarities,  as 
having  not  a  bit  of  pride  about  them — but  a  natural  affipictifHiatft 
sincere  acquaintance,  springing  up  among  fiuniliar  ttlea  and 
faces  in  childhood — matured  by  common  iateiests,  and  duties, 
and  wrongs.  Mr.  Banim,  we  are  told,  is  a  CathoUc---4iRe  are 
sure  he  it  a  true  Irishman*— ^nd  nojt  more  bitter  are  his  Tietpits 
upon  the  contumelies  and  calumnies  of  the  new  AfMistles  itf 
tne  Irish  Reformation ;  their  utter  ignoraniee  of  human  as  of 
Irish  nature — than  his  exposure  is  complete  of  the  iiUittman 
class-morality,  erected  by  the  ruling  few  to  veil  their  own 
tyranny.  Not  that  in  his  hatred  of  oppression  he  diwuemUes 
the  vices  of  the  oppressed — vices  in  a  great  degree  produced 
by  the  misconduct  of  those  who  are  most  es^er  to  condemn  and 
punish  them — but  the  openness  of  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  his 
countrymen  does  never  alter  the  compassion  oi  his  heart  for 
the  erring ;  and  there  is  no  where  a  stronger  contrast  between 
the  spirit  of  two  writers,  describing,  with  not  very  unequal 
talents,  similar  scenes,  and  expressing  nearly  similar  opinions 
of  their  nature  and  the  causes  of  their  occurrence,  thaa  is  <ex» 
hibited  in  the  description  of  the  Carders'  assemblage  at  Ard- 
cross,  and  of  a  similar  lawless  multitude  in  Crohooee  of  tfae  Bill 
Hook.  We  have  already,  with  some  explicitness,  declared  our 
opinion  that  the  feelings  which  are  habitually  nourished  ^r  the 
former  authoi'  suspend  in  him  on  such  occasions  all  sense  pf 
equity,  and  even  of  his  vocation,  as  a  pain  tar  of  character,  Mr, 
Banim,  on  the  other  hand,  while  exposing  most  unsparingly  the 
useless  violence  and  insane  ferocity  of  the  insurgents,  y€*  4m» 
it  after  the  only  preparation  which  can  be  properijr  siald  to  justify 
one  human  being  in  passing  sentence  of  reprobatix^n  <m  tae  cop- 
duct  of  another — that  is  to  say,  after  takii^  pains  to  discover 
the  motives  and  mental  processes  which  led  to  that  conduct— 
we  will  say  more — moqokenta^ly  entering  by  sympathy  into  the 
very  mind  and  feelings  of  the  nwerable  offender* 
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These  merits  of  our  author  are,  however,  not  entirely  unal- 
loyed with  ftiults,  which  naturally  next  come  under  our  review  ; 
as  indeed  they  are,  to  some  extent,  the  natural  excesses  of  the 
qualities  which  constitute  so  much  of  those  merits  ;  which  give 
BO  much  of  vigour  and  originality  to  his  writings,  and  which 
qualify  him  so  well  for  interpreting  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  national  character.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  power 
in  the  description  of  unhallowed  and  unregulated  impulse, 
appears  to  draw  him  often  away  from  contemplating  those  feel- 
ings of  a  more  pleasing  kind,  to  comprehend  and  to  delineate 
which  is  so  necessary  a  condition  to  the  attainment  of  perfec- 
tion in  his  art.  Tims  the  boldness  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
which  give  reality  to  his  frequent  scenes  of  lawlessness  and 
violence,  are  too  often  forced  close  upon  the  verge  of  vulgar 
honour  and  of  melo-dramatic  artifice.  To  be  brie^  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  writings  there  is  a  sort  of  overstrained  ex- 
citement, a  wilful  dwelling  upon  turbulent  and  unchastened 
passions,  which,  as  it  is  a  vice  most  often  incident  to  the  workings 
of  real  genius,  more  especially  of  Irish  genius,  so  perhaps  it  is 
one  which  meets  with  least  mercy  from  well-behaved  prosaic 

Ole.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  blemish  obtrudes 
■  in  Mr.  Banim's  writings,  as  m  the  phantasmagoric  pictures 
of  his  countryman,  Maturin,  or  the  somewhat  perverse  colour- 
ings of  society  and  manners  by  the  author  of  St.  Leon  and  of 
Caleb  Williarns  :  but  that  it  does  exist  in  his  writings,  we 
appeal  to  the  sensations  of  his  readers ;  and  this  author  will 
assuredly,  one  day,  either  see  or  feel  it  as  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  effect  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Any  other  mistake 
in  ari  author,  about  the  processes  and  nature  of  the  human 
ihind,  will  more  easily  obtain  forgiveness  thaa  an  ill-toned  or 
importunate  appeal  to  the  feelings.  The  rnetaphysician  rarely 
ifi  inade  to  answer  severely  for  his  merely  general,  iinpersonal, 
and  abstract  blunders.  Ilie  tale-writer,  whose  fable  is  impro- 
bable, whose  characters  are  even  unnatural^  so  far  as  many 
actions  are  concerned,  which  the  dire  necessity  of  the  narrative 
compels  them  to  perpetrate,  may,  and  often  does,  atone  for 
such  delinquencies,  by  novelty  of  incident,  and  liveliness  of 
dialogue.  But  the  author  who  has  struck  a  wrong  chord  of 
moral  sentiment,  or  who  has  struck  too  sharply  on  a  right  one, 
has  erred  in  the  eyes  of  many  men  beyond  forgiveness ;  and 
that,  we  believe,  less  from  the  idea  of  imperfection  in  a  work 
of  art,  than  froin  the  idea  of  imposture  arid  hypocrisy  in  the 
author.  They  are  angry  for  the  sake  of  their  own  mental  re- 
pose with  one  who  seems  to  play  and  practise  on  their  feelings, 
mstead  of  giving  out  his  own  as  they  arise  within  his  breast, 
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and  trusting  to  the  unforced  sympathy  of  others;  they  are 
angry  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  a  writer  shoul4 
have  clothed  in  human  forms  mere  phantoms^  without  arche- 
type, except  in  his  imagination.  This  appears  to  us  a  fairer 
hypothesis,  as  well  as  less  disgraceful  to  tne  mass  of  mankind^ 
to  explain  the  unpopularity  of  several  gifted  writers,  than  the 
supposition  that  their  mere  superiority  of  genius  has  brought 
them  in  disfavour  with  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  such  defects 
in  such  writers  are  most  absurdly  denounced,  and  most  ma- 
lignantly exaggerated.  It  is- better  to  regard  them  with  a  very 
calm  eye,  to  extract  what  is  good  than  to  carp  at  what  is  bad 
in  them,  and  even  from  the  worst,  it  is  generally  possible  to 
derive  much  indirect  instruction.  A  stronger  illustration  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  we  have  seldom  found,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  mind  of  Mr.  Banim ;  impeded  in  its  upward  growth, 
checked  in  its  expansion,  rendered  doubtful  in  morality,  dis- 
couraged in  benevolence.  And  we  would  recommend  those 
men  of  fine  fastidious  taste,  who  may  affect  or  feel  disgust  at 
many  things  in  his  volumes,  to  examine  themselves  whether 
their  capacities  and  efforts  might  not  have  helped  towards  the 
removal  of  those  evils  of  Ireland,  which  equally  result  from 
English  apathy  and  obstinacy  ?  whether  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  the  physical  wants  or  the  mental  imperfection  of  her  natives 
—we  would  remind  those  moral  people  who  may  sicken  at  the 
scenes  of  immorality  and  outrage  which  this  author  delineates 
—that  in  the  order  of  their  families,  the  repose  of  their  chapels, 
they  have  been  cruelly  insensible  to  the  complaints  of  that 
people,  whose  devotion  has  been  so  often  irritated  into  fanati- 
cism, whose  affections  tortured  into  misanthropy. 

The  peculiar  province  of  the  author  of  the  Munster  Tales, 
the  last  and  not  the  least-talented  of  the  writers  before  ui^, 
appears  to  be  the  middle-life  of  Ireland,  which  he  has  certainly 
treated  with  sufficient  success  to  fill  up  a  perceptible  void 
between  the  plebeian  groupes  of  Mr.  Banim  and  the  aristocratic 
coteries  of  lady  Morgan.  And  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to 
the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the  evidence  of  a  social  state, 
extremely  out  of  joint  amongst  even  what  are  held  the  more 
respectable  classes,  is,  in  its  substantial  features,  amply  con- 
firmed in  its  occasional  exaggerations,  even  sometimes  sur- 
passed, by  his  recent  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  rough  soil. 
This  latter  author  also  resembles  another  of  his  rivals,  the 
author  of  **  To-Day  in  Ireland,"  in  an  endowment  which,  in 
that  writer,  appeared  rather  gracefully,  but  which  the  Tales  of 
the  Munster  Festivals  exhibit  in  an  almost  ridiculous  excess. 
The  writer  ijow  before  us  is,  in  short,  too  much  or  too  little  of 
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a  metaphysician;   too  inquisitive  into  the  springs  of  human: 
action  to  content  himself,  like  the  author  of  the  O'Hara  Tales, 
with  describing  simply  what  he  has   seen  and  felt  without 
theory,   and  too  little  aware  of  the  depth  and  limits  of  his 
science  to  avoid,  on  all  occasions,  mixing  facts  with  hypotheses, 
like  the  ignorant  narration  of  an  every-day  occurrence,  in 
whose  relation  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the  matter 
of  fact  from  the  conjectures  which  are  founded  on  it.     In  all 
his  general  outlines  of  character,  and  in  tracing  the  main  causes 
which  have  influenced  its  development,  this  author  is  extremely 
successful.     It  is  when  he  brings  his  character  into  action  that 
his  intellectual  hobby  becomes  troublesome,  and  that  a  really 
great  dramatic  power  is  rendered  ineffective  by  the  intrusion 
of  impertinent  and  ill-timed  reflections.     Instead  of  letting  his 
characters  develop  themselves  in  dialogue,  at  least  so  &.v  as 
regards  their  minor  modes  and  changes,  this  author  recites  a 
prologue  to  every  scene  in  his  own  person,  informing  us  not 
only  of  the  general  disposition,  situation,  and  prospects,  of  the 
principal  interlocutors,    but    with   the   special   thoughts  and 
impulses  wherewith  he  will  excite  them  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  chapter.     Nay,  not  unfrequently,  he  delegates  a  part 
of  this  labour  on  the  shoulders   of  the  speakers  themselves, 
makes  the  personages,  with  whom  he  wants  to  bring  the  reader 
acquainted,   themselves   narrate    the    principal  circumstances 
which  have  had  sway  in  the  formation  of  their  own  characters, 
distinguishing  with  the  most  philosophical  accuracy  the  degree 
of  importance  which  is  due  to  each ;  so  that  a  vaneestha  (old 
woman),  whose  eldest  hope  has  been  hanged,  shall  investigate 
the  first  rise  and  progress  of  his  vices  in  a  style  that  a  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  might  envy ;  and  a  band  of  coiners  shall 
gain  insight  into  the  motives  of  mankind,  almost  worthy  of  a 
Hobbes  or  Helvetius.     Another  practice  which  this  author  has 
pushed  farther  than  any  whom  we  at  present  recollect,  is  that 
of  regularly  inverting  the  order  of  his  story,  and  making  the 
plot  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  denouement.    This  is  sometimes 
done  by  Mr.  Banim  with  effect,  as  in  Crohoore  of  the  Bill 
Hook,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  story  conduces  to  fixing 
the  suspicion  of  murder  on  an  innocent  man.     Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  attempted  in  '*  Card-drawing,''  the  first  of  the 
Munster  Tales,  with  this  difference  of  result,  that  in  this  latter 
production,  we  anticipate  the  denouement  from  the  very  first 
chapter.     Indeed,  this  author  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  aware 
of  his  inability  to  produce  a  well-constructed  plot.     He,  there- 
fore, very  bravely  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  hopeless  of 
preserving  any  mystery  with  yeg?ird  to  the  disposal  of  his 
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drattiatis  persoflce,  makes  a  merit  of  disclosing  it  at  otic^  in  the* 
outset;  and,  having  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  catastrophe, 
endeavours  to  conciliate  the  gratitude  of  his  readets  by  clearing 
up  its  causes  in  the  course  of  the  work.  This  mode  of  piecing 
and  patching  an  indifferent  plot,  reminds  tis  of  the  eitpedi^t  of 
8t  poor  countryman  of  the  author,  who,  finding  his  blanket 
rather  too  short  for  the  protection  of  his  nether  extrenlitie»,  cut 
a  piece  from  the  upper  end,  and  setved  it  to  the  lowef,  by  l^ay 
of  supblying  the  deficiency. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  thus  freely  on  the  faults  of  thin 
authof,  it  is  but  just  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  wotk  Itself, 
of  a  peculiar  talent  which  he  possesses  fof  exhibiting  the 
ludicro-pathetic  effect  resulting  from  the  strangely-'COttlpdnnded 
elements  of  levity  and  feeling  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
Irish.  Our  extract  shall  be  made  from  a  dialogue  between  the 
hero  of  the  second  tale  (the  Half-Sir)  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
•  after  some  years  of  absenteeism,  and  a  poor  wretch  inipetfectly 
recovered  from  the  want-engendeted  epidettiic  of  that  horrible 
season  when  English  charity  administered  its  ostentations  pal- 
liatives to  the  distress  which  had  beett  mainly  caused  by  English 
mis-government. 

'  '^  Was  it  always  the  same  case  wit  me  as  it  is  now  ?  is  it  your 
honour  is  axen  me  ?  Ah  no,  sir,  that  would  be  too  bad — I  had  my 
pleasure  in  me  day  as  well  as  others^  and  indeed  I  have  ho  raison  to 
complain,  considering^  thanks  be  to  heaven,  and  if  I  had  only 
praties  enough  to  keep  above  ground  for  a  few  years  more  just  to 
make  my  soul*  (a  thing  I  Was  ever  too  negligent  of),  I  think  a  prince 
could'nt  be  better  oflF.  Do  you  see  that  large  field  over-right  Us,  sir  ? 
When  I  was  a  slip  of  a  boy,  about  eighteen  or  that  way,  that  was  a 
great  place  for  the  Roberts*-town  and  Shanagolden  girls  to  come  and 
blachen  their  cdorse  thread,  and  bekays  they  should  lave  it  out  all 
night,  they  used  to  stay  themselves  watehen  it  (in  dread  it  would  be 
stolen  off  the  wattles)  in  the  fine  summer  nights,  tellen  stories  and 
crusheeningf  away  till  inornen.  At  the  first  light,  then,  the  boys  of 
this  place  would  come  with  fiddles  and  flutes>  and  there  they'd  be 
before  them — Kitty  O'Bneneen  with  her  hutidhert  d'  thread,  an  Nelly 
Kiltoarten  with  her  hundhert  o'  thread,  an  all  the  rest  o*  them  with 
their  hundherts,  blacheh,  atid  then  the  keogh|  would  begin*-*dartfceti, 
an  joken,  an  laughen,  an  sitlgeti,  till  It  Wfts  broad  day.  Well,  of  all 
the  girls  there,  Kitty  O'Brien  was  the  favourite  with  the  boys,  sech 
a  sweet  smilen  erathur !  though  indeed  meself  did'nt  think  very  bad§ 
of  her,  till  one  mornen  axin  her  to  jine  me  in  a  slip  jig--'  She's  goen 
to  dance  wit  a  better  man,*  says  Batt  Minahan,  that  WaS  very  sweet 
upon  her  the  same  time,  an  I  knowen  nothen  of  it.     '  She*ll  go 

*  To  attend  to  his  religious  duties. 
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fkrther  than  the  field,  thin/  says  I, '  for  he  is*nt  here  any  way.*  '  He 
is,'  says  Bait, '  standen  out  before  you,*  says  he.  '  Is  it  yourself  you 
mane  ?'  sia  I,  looken  down  upon  him.  '  *Tis,  to  be  sure,'  siz  he. 
'  *T would  take  another  along  with  you  to  be  able  to  say  it,*  siz  I. 
Well,  whin  two  foolish  boys  come  together,  an  a  woman  by,  'tis  but 
a  short  step  from  words  to  blows.  Batt  an  I  tackled  to  (*m  sure 
sm^ll  blame  to  him,  an  the  sweetheart  listenen),  an  we  cuffed,  an 
we  bate,  an  we  kicked,  an  we  pulled,  an  we  dragged  one  another, 
tlU  there  was  hardly  a  skreed  o'  clothen  left  upon  our  backs,  an  the 
boys  med  a  ring  for  uz,  and  they  huUooen,  and  the  girls  screechen, 
and  the  whole  place  in  one  flllilu.  An  then  we  pult  the  wattles  out 
o*  Kitty*«  thread,  and  we  big'n  wattlen  one  another  over  the  head  an 
shotdders,  till  the  stick  was  broke  in  our  hands.  Well,  it  was  the 
will  of  Heaven  I  got  the  upper-hand  of  Batt  that  same  time,  an  bet 
him,  an  pummelled  him,  till  I  didn't  lave  him  a  leg  to  stand  npon— - 
and  then  I  danced  the  slip  jig  with  Kitty.  Well,  I  never  thought 
mueh  o*  Kitty  before,  but  my  heart  warmed  to  her  after  I  fighten  for 
her^  an  we  wor  married  agen  next  Advent.  Batt  (an  sure  small 
blame  to  him)  never  could  bear  the  sighth  of  me  after.  1  lost  a  little 
by  it,  too,  for  I  was  thinken  of  another  girl  before  that,  a  girl  that 
had  assood  as  fifteen  pounds  of  her  own — but  she  was*nt  a  patch 
upon  Kitty  for  manners  an  beauty.— Little  I  thought  I'd  be  one  day 
taken  your  honour  to  see  that  same  Kitty  stretched  in  a  dyke,  on  the 
broad  of  her  back,  in  the  sickness— but  Heaven  is  merciful,  an  we'll 
get  her  out  of  it  again  I  hope.  'T would  delight  your  honour  to  hear 
Kitty's  cry— she  had  the  best  cry  in  the  parish.'* 

<''The  best  cry?*' 

"'Yes  sir,  for  an  'oUogone,'  or  'ullilu!'  after  a  funeral,  or  at  a 
Wake-house.  When  Kitty  had  one  glass  o'  sperits,  jest  to  clear  her 
vice,  you'd  wonder  to  hear  her.  Besides,  Kitty  had  a  very  fine  back, 
an  the  other  girl  had'nt  air  a  back  at  all,  nothen  to  spake  of. 

Hamond,  who  was  himself  a  connoisseur  in  female  propoN 
tions,  entered  with  a  readier  sympathy  into  his  companion's 
admiration  of  this  latter  quality  than  the  preceding  one,  but 
was  again  benighted  when  the  other  went  on  with  his  en- 
comium. 

'  ^'  Indeed,  I  had  but  a  very  poor  back  myself  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  could  hardly  open  me  mouth  or  say  a  word  any  where  in  regard  of 
it.  So  I  tuk  Kitty's  back  rather  than  the  fifteen  pound  forten,  and 
then  I  had  as  large  an  as  fine  a  back  as  air  a  boy  in  the  county  ^  then 
who  daar  laugh  at  me,  or  tread  on  me  coat  in  the  puddle  ?  None  ; 
for  Kitty's  back  stood  by  me  always,  at  fair  or  market." 

'  *^  My  good  fellow,  1  can  hardly  understand  you.  It  seems,  you 
thought  the  larger  Kitt/s  back  was,  the  better." 

'  "  To  be  sure.  Sir." 

'  "  And,  thep  you  had  no  back  at  all  yourself — " 

'  ''  T'U  I  married  Kitty,  Sir—" 

' ''  And  then  you  had  as  large  a  back  as  any  body  ?    What  am  I  to 
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understand  from  this^  if  you  are  not  amusing  yourself  at  my  expense  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  yo\ir  back  >** 

,   '  "  Back  I— Faction,  Sir — faction  for  fighten.    Is  it  I  to  be  fimnen 
your  honour  ?'* 

' ''  Oh/'  said  Hamond. 

'  ''  Well,  Sir,  we  married,  as  I  told  your  honour,  an  if  we  did,  we 
got  a  small  bit  of  land,  very  snug,  an  had  a  lase  of  it,  an  got  on  very 
well  for  a  few  years,  and  a  couple  of  crathurs  with  uz,  an  we  wor 
finely  off,  with  plenty  o*  praties,  an  milk  now  an  agen,  but  that  was 
too  good  a  story  to  last,  and  the  big'nen  of  our  troubles  came  on. 
This  was  the  way  of  it.  The  owner  o'  the  estate  that  we  rinted  the 
cabin  from  had  a  fine  bog  within  about  three  miles  from  uz,  an  he 
wanted  uz  an  all  the  tenants  to  cut  our  turf  upon  it,  an  not  upon  a 
bog  belongen  to  another  man  liven  a  near  uz  3  but  then  we  hadn't 
the  mains  o*  drawen  it  such  a  distins,  an  not  being  in  our  lase,  we 
didn't  do  it.  He  didn't  forget  this  for  uz  (indeed  I  don't  blame  him 
either,  considering),  but  he  couldn't  get  a  vacancy  at  uz  for  a  long 
time^  for  we  took  care  always  to  have  the  deference  o*  the  rent  agen 
the  gale  day  any  way.  Well,  Sir,  at  last,  what  do  you  think  hap- 
pened to  uz  ?  The  minister  that  lived  in  the  same  parish  was  made 
agent  to  our  landlord,  an  so,  when  we  went  to  pay  our  gale,  what 
'does  he  do  but  take  his  own  tithen  out  o*  the  rent  I  brought  him,  an 
hand  me  back  the  rest,  sayen,  *  Here,  me  good  man,'  says  he, '  you're 
onder  a  mistake — the  rent  is  5Z.  more,'  siz  he  (five  pound  being  his 
own  tithes).  '  Well,'  siz  I, '  I  navur  seen  the  peer  o'  that  for'— ^'  For 
what  ?'  siz  he.  '  Nothing,'  siz  I,  but  I  said  '  roguery'  within  me  own 
mind.  '  Give  me  the  rent,'  siz  he,  '  or  I'll  eject  you.*  '  Let  me  go 
for  it,'  siz  I.  '  How  far  have  you  to  go  ?'  siz  he-  '  Somethin  furthur,' 
siz  I,  '  than  I'd  trust  you*  *  How  far  is  that V  siz  he.  '  Just  as 
far,  then,*  siz  I,  '  as  I  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail.'  Indeed  I  did. 
Sir,  say  it  to  him.     Well,  he  never  forgay  me  that  word. 

'  "  When  I  came  back  with  the  rent,  he  wouldn't  have  it  at  all, 
right  go  wrong.  '  Very  well,'  siz  I,  '  if  you  don't  like  it,  lave  it — you 
can't  say  but  I  offered  it  to  you  V  An  well  the  rogue  knew  the  same 
time,  that  the  offer  wasn't  good  in  law,  inasmuch  as  there  wasn't  air 
a  witness  to  it,  an  I  knowen  nothen  of  it  at  all,  till  Johnny  Doe  coom 
down  upon  me,  an  let  me  know  it  when  it  was  too  late.  Well,  I 
nuvur'll  forget  the  day,  when  poor  Kitty,  an  the  childer,  an  meself, 
wor  turned  out,  with  the  choice  of  taken  a  bag  on  our  back,  or  listing, 
whichever  I  liked.*  An  that's  the  way  it  was  with  uz  sence,  ramblen 
over  the  hether  about  the  country,  ont'l  this  summer,  when  the 
womaneen  tuk  ill  in  the  sickness,  and  the  crathurs  along  wit  her,  an 
•  there  was  an  end  of  the  whole  bizness,  when  I  got  it  meself,  an  the 
four  lyen  ill  together,  witout  one  to  mind  uz,  ont'l  the  priest  was  so 
good  as  to  have  the  little  hut  made  over  uz,  wit  a  feow  sticks,  and 
some  scraws  *  *  and  straw  onder  uz,  so  that  we  wor  quite  com- 
fortable, and  thanks  to  the  neighbours,  wor  in  no  want  of  potaties, 

*  Be^^lng  and  listing  are  the  usi^al  altematiYea  in  Munster, 
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an  male^  moreover  (that  they  say  the  English  sent  us  OTer)«  a  thing 
we  didn't  taste  for  many  a  long  year  before — signs  on  we*re  getten 
over  it  finely — an  1  think  if  I  had  a  pen'orth  o'  tobaccy,  I  wouldn't  ax 
to  be  better^  moreover^  when  I  see  so  many  more  worse  off  than 
meself  in  the  country.    Here's  the  place^  plase  your  honour." ' 

It  is  sin^lar  that  the  principal  character  in  both  the  second 
and  the  third  of  these  tales  is  a  youth  of  spirit^  and  talent^  and 
amiable  dispositions,  whose  character  has  been  unfortunately 
warped  by  the  effects  of  a  bad  early  education.  It  is  even 
more  singular  that  this  similarity,  or  rather  sameness,  of  subject 
should  not  have  induced  a  corresponding  sameness  and 
monotony  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  characters.  Nothing  can, 
however,  be  more  completely  individualized  than  the  results  of 
the  erroneous  course  of  discipline  pursued  in  each  case,  upon 
the  timid  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  one  victim,  and  the  quick 
and  fiery  temper  of  the  other.  We  regret  that  our  limits  must 
preclude  us  from  extracting  the  general  outline  of  the  character 
of  the  latter  youth,  Robert  Kumba ;  but  we  cannot  omit  an 
extremely  characteristic  conversation,  in  which  his  intended 
bride,  her  father  and  mother,  are  interlocutors.  But  let  the 
parties  speak  for  themselves. 

^  The  lovers  had  been  taking  their  usual  evening  walk,  and  were 
occupying  their  usual  position  on  the  strait-backed,  strait-armed, 
chintz-covered  sofa  (or  settee,  as  it  was  then  called),  Lilly  complain- 
ing pettishly  of  fatigue,  while  her  lover  untied  the  strings  of  her 
gipsy-fashioned  white  chip  hat,  and  laid  aside  her  scarf,  while  Mrs. 
Byrne  sat  knitting  a  gray  worsted  stocking  by  the  clear  turf  fire,  and 
a  clean,  sleek,  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  on  her  knee^  in  that  beautiful 
position  for  which  it  is  almost  proverbially  celebrated,  purring  its 
monotonous  song  of  pleasure  and  contentment  5  and  while  Mr.  Byrne, 
who  had  manifested  a  degree  of  reserve  in  his  manner  to  Kumba 
throughout  the  evening,  which  was  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the 
accident  of  some  disappointment  in  his  farming  affairs,  continued 
walking  slowly  back  and  forward  from  the  corner  near  the  cupboard 
to  the  corner  near  the  window,  jingling  a  handful  of  halfpence  behind 
his  back^  and  humming  the  popular  air,  the  burthen  of  which  runs, 

'  '^  Dholinshin  cruskeen,  lawn,  lawn,  lawn, 
Dholinshin  cruskeen,  lawn, 
Dholinshin  cruskeen 
Slauntha  gal  ma  voureen 
Bohumileen  a  cooleen  dhuv  no  baun."  * 


*  With  this  little  vessel  full,  fuU,  full. 
With  this  little  vessel  full. 
With  this  littte  vessel — 
Here's  a  white  health,  my  little  dear, 
I  don't  care  whether  your  hair  is  black  or  fair. 
fs  act  this  in  the  spirit  of  Sherida9's  *^  Le(  the  toast  pass/'  &c.  ? 


<    (C 
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'  On  a  Kndden^  the  old  gentkman  stopped  shorty  and  Kiid> 

'  '^  Robert  Kumba^  who  were  those  people  I  saw  on  the  grottnda^ 
over,  to^ay  ?" 

'  Kamba  let  Lilly's  hand  go,  and  reddened  slightly^  with  the  angry 
consciousness  of  one  who  conceives  that  a  "  liberty"  is  about  to  be 
taken  with  him. 

They  were — poh  ! — they  were  fellows  from  Mr.  Rose,  Sir." 
I  thought  so.    Where  are  the  little  vaugh  of  black  cattle  that 
you  were  so  proud  of,  that  you  had  In  the  east  meadow  a  week  ago, 
Robert !" 

' "  O,  then,  Tm  sure  I  don't  know— they're  gone.  Sir,'*  said 
Kumba,  in  increased  displeasure. 

' ''  Sold  r 

< ''  Pho-— yes— "  with  an  impatient  laugh. 

'  *'  By  you,  Robert  r 
By  the  driver.  Sir.'* 

I  am  very  sorrv  to  hear  it.    They  were  a  great  loss." 
O,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  any  body  to  tell  me  that.    They 
wouldn't  go,  if  I  could  help  it." 

'  "  Don't  Speak  so  impatiently,  Robert,  to  your  friends.  'Tis  in 
kindness  I  speak,  believe  me.  Your  uncle  James  says  that  you  could 
have  helped  it." 

'  ^'  My  uncle  James,"  said  Kumba  vehemently,  ^'  never  interferes 
in  my  business  from  any  kind  or  generous  motive.  I  wish  he  would 
spare  his  censures,  since  he  can  afford  nothing  else." 

'  *^  I  don't  know  but  a  timely  censure  may  be  a  very  good  thing/' 
said  Mr.  Byrne,  in  a  fair  and  easy  way  ;  ^^  and  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  sheiv  that  this  was  undeserved,  before  you  get  into  a  passion 
about  it/' 

* ''  O,  wellj  there  has  been  enough  about  it  now,"  said  Kumbai 
turning  to  Lilly,  whose  agony  during  this  scene  may  be  well  imagined 
— •"  Come,  Lilly,  will  you  play  a  game  of  chess  ?" 

*  *^  Indeed,  Sir,  there  has  not  been  enough  about  it,"  replied  the 
father,  '^  and  I  am  determined  to  have  a  great  deal  more  eibout  it 
before  Miss  Byrne  either  plays  chess  or  plays  the  fool." 

'  '*  Miss  Byrne  !"  Kumba  could  not  help  echoing  unconsciously,  in 
a  murmur  of  perfect  astonishment. 

'  "  I  give  myself  great  blame,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  his 
warmth  gradually  increasing  as  the  subject  became  more  fully  de- 
veloped, '-  that  I  did  not  take  care  to  make  myself  aware  much 
sooner  of  all  the  circumstances  that  I  have  heard  to*day.  Lilly,  go 
to  your  room." 

'  '^  Whatever  you  may  have  to  say  to  me.  Sir,"  said  Kumba,  taking 
Lilly's  hand,  which  trembled  in  his,  and  smiling,  though  with  a 
quivering  lip,  upon  her—'*  may  be  said  in  Miss  Byrne's  presence. 
Our  interests  are  single." 

'  "  Not  yet,  thank  Heaven  !  Do  you  hear  me,  madam  ?"  Lilly, 
who  knew  the  extremities  of  anger  which  her  father  was  capable  of 
indulging!  looked  entreatingly  towards  her  mother. 
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'  '^  Ferbspi  you  were  misiofSimDed^  mj  dear/'  interpcvied  Mrs. 
Bjmej  gently  4 

' ''  I  wai  mUrlnfonned^  my  dear/'  said  her  husband^  paMionately  f 
I  wag  tnidofbrmed  when  I  took  a  spendthrift  and  a  prodigal  Into  my 
hottse^^a  watteful^  extraragant  wretch— (don't  stop  me^  woman  !)— - 
that  is  sittiflg  there  now  with  his  month  open,  looking  at  me,  after 
hairing  squandered  the  beautiful  property  that  was  left  him  not  four 
yeatiB  since^  and  plunged  himself  oter  head  and  cars  in  debt^  while  I 
thought  he  was  clearing  off  those  left  by  his  dead  father/' 

'  Mrs.  Byrne  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and 
poor  Lilly's  heart  sunk  as  low  as  if  the  whole  world  were  forsaking  her. 

* ''  You  were  mnch  mistaken.  Sir,  if  you  supposed  that  it  was  ever 
my  wish  or  intention  to  avail  myself  of  your  ignorance  on  that  head,** 
said  Kumba,  spiritedly. 

'  '^  I  wish  I  had  known  that  sooner,*'  retorted  the  father. 

^  *'  O,  'tis  never  too  late  for  repentance,  Sir,"  said  Kumba,  springing 
quickly  from  the  sofa ;   ''  I  permit  no  intermeddling  in  my  affairs." 

'  ^'  Young  man" — ^Mr.  Byrne  exclaimed,  his  aged  brow  flushine;, 
atid  his  frame  trembling  with  anger — ''  but  no — pish  ! — no — "  check- 
ing his  anger  by  a  violent  effort  5  "  this  is  not  altogether  my  affair. 
Hear  me,  Sir.  You  shall  not  enter  these  doors  again  for  six  months. 
If,  ddriug  that  time,  you—" 

' ''  O,  my  good  Sir,  you  deceive  yourself  very  egregiously,"  said 
Kumba,  with  all  the  pride  of  voice  and  manner  which  he  was  capable 
of  assuming ;  '*  my  course,  my  conduct,  my  fortunes,  and  my  mis- 
fortunesj  are  my  own.  You  cannot  point  my  way.  Sir.  Undeceive 
yourself,  if  you  please." 

€  i<  Very  well  said.  Sir,'*  replied  the  old  gentleman,  smiling  and 
bowing,  "  you  are  your  own  master,  and  a  fine  scholar  you  have. 
Sir.  But  suppose  I  said  your  way  lay  there.  Sir  ?"  pointing  to  the 
door. 

"  "  I  could  find  it  without  giving  you  the  trouble.  Sir,**  said  Kumba. 

' ''  The  sooner  the  better  then.  Sir,"  the  father  continueti,  smiling 
and  bowing  him  out  affectedly. 

'  "  As  soon  as  I  get  my  hat,"  said  the  other,  snatching  it  at  the 
same  moment,  with  a  degree  of  levity  which,  though  in  accordance 
with  all  his  character,  the  poor  stupified  Lilly  could  not  help  feeling 
was  unkind  almost  to  heartlessness,  and  muttering,  as  he  returned 
her  father's  ironical  smiles,  something  about  the  old  man's  'prudence,* 
and  his  own  '  misfortunes.' 

*  "  Quit  my  house,  ruilian  !"  The  old  man  now  broke  forth  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  while  liis  wife  and  daughter  flung  themselves  with 
cries  of  terror  about  his  neck  3  "  quit  my  house,  ungrateful  scoundrel 
that  yoti  are,  or  111  fling  you  out  of  the  window." 

'Kumba,  perceiving  at  once  all  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  used 
an  action  which  seemed  as  though  he  wished  to  say  something  in 
extenuation,  when  he  was  prevented  by  Lilly,  whose  displeasure  (for 
she  could  be  displeased  on  occasion  as  well  as  another)  had  been 
strongly  roused  by  the  last  insult  to  her  parent. 
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^  '^  Begone^  Sir !"  she  exclaimed^  drawing  up  her  head^  with  a  tone 
and  look  of  virtuous  anger^  before  which  Kumba*s  own  pride  crum- 
bled into  dust ;  "  1  did  not  know  you  until  now.  We  want  neither 
your  presence  nor  your  apology.  Vou  have  deceived  yourself.  Sir,  if 
you  suppose  that  any  interest  you  may  possess  in  my  affections  can 
make  me  insensible  to  the  duty  I  owe  my  father.  How  dared  you. 
Sir,"  she  continued,  panting  with  agitation—"  how  could  you  use 
such  coarse  terms  to  my  father,  and  in  my  presence  }  Go,  Sir,  your 
apology  can  do  little  !** ' 

This  family  scene  would  make  a  fine  picture. 

Our  expectations  were  excited  to  a  very  high  pitch  by  the 
title  of  Mr.  Banim's  new  work,  *'  The  Croppy."  Not  that  we 
expected  much  expansion  or  clearness  in  his  general  views  of 
history  and  politics ;  nor  did  we  look  for  much  continuity  or  order 
in  the  structure  of  his  story  and  incidents,  having  admired  in 
all  his  former  works,  rather  the  power  of  seizing  and  of  sketch- 
ing, than  of  analj^sing  character— of  striking  unexpected  lights 
in  dialogue  and  situation,  than  of  keeping  them  in  due  suDor- 
dination  and  harmony.  What  we  did  expect  was  accuracy 
and  animation  in  the  portraiture  of  national  leatures,  a  deep  and 
serious  feeling  of  his  country^s  wrongs,  with  a  bold  liand  to 
trace  throughout  the  crisis  of  her  destiny. 

The  first  (introductory)  chapter  did  not  lower  our  expecta- 
tions from  the  rest  of  the  work.  Mr,  Banim  has  described  with 
force  and  brevity,  the  gradual  declension  of  the  Irish  volunteers 
from  unity  and  strength,  to  separation  and  weakness — the 
retreat  of  its  aristocratic  members  on  the  mooting  of  such 
points  as  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the  more  deplorable  sec- 
tarian defection,  which  discouraged  the  audacious  hope  of 
Catholic  relief — the  various  causes,  in  short,  of  prematurity  and 
abortion,  which  conspired  to  hasten  the  rising  of  1798,  that  blind 
outbreaking  of  a  miserable  multitude,  which  had  yet  to  learn  the 
only  useful  lesson  of  Tyranny — combination  and  concert  for  the 
sake  of  its  overthrow. 

In  the  second  chapter  there  is  a  sudden  and  extremely  dis- 
agreeable descent  from  the  high  tone  supported  in  the  first, 
which  results  from  Mr.  Banim's  occasional  propensity  to  the  de- 
lineating of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  a  class,  with  which  it 
is  quite  clear  he  is  by  no  means  familiar.  There  is  a  Miss  Eliza 
Hartley,  who  is  evidently  designed  for  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
and  sprightly  heroine,  with  her  father,  her  maiden  aunt 
Alicia,  her  quondam  school-companion.  Miss  Belinda  St.  John 
(a  virago,  to  say  the  least,  of  rather  doubtful  reputation),  a 
humble  confidante,  ould  Nanny,  and  a  brace  of  handsome 
Quitors^^a  worshipful  society,  who^  taken  all  together^  and 
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always  with  the  exception  of  ould  Nanny,  were  nearly  successfnl 
in  constraining  us  to  throw  aside  the  first  volume  with  disgust. 
And  yet  we  would  willingly  compound  for  an  hundred  and 
twenty  good  pages  at  its  commencement  being  thrown  away  on 
this  sort  of  pseudo-genteel  comedy,  were  but  those  parts  of  the 
work,  in  which  the  author  introduces  us  to  scenes  where  he  is 
perfectly  at  home,  quite  free  from  those  vices  of  exaggeration, 
at  which  we  have  already  hinted  in  his  former  productions.  Mr. 
Banim  would  almost  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  criticisms 
wherewith  we  were  preparing  to  assail  him,  so  zealously  and 
stoutly  does  he  defend  what  ne  conceives  the  points  most  open 
to  objection  in  his  writings.  It  is  but  fair  to  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause  before  our  readers. 

*  It  is  not  with  us  always  a  matter  of  choice  that  we  present  before 
the  reader  pictures  of  human  passion  and  excess,  which,  we  are  aware, 
may  inspire  some  tyro-critic,  whom  they  instruct  in  the  secrets  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  with  a  hint,  whispered  over  the  shoulders  of  such 
of  our  patrons  as,  like  the  indolent  Gray,  rea<l  new  novels  on  sofas. 
But  we  paint  from  the  people  of  a  land,  amongst  whom,  for  the 
last  six  hundred  years,  national  provocations  have  never  ceased  to 
keep  alive  the  strongest,  and  often  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  j 
whose  pause,  during  that  long  lapse  of  a  country's  existence,  from  actual 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  but  been  so  many  changes  into  mental  strife  j 
and  who,  to  this  day,  are  held  prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given, 
to  rush  at  each  other's  throats,  and  enact  scenes  that,  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper, 

'^  (That  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise)," 

would  shew  more  terribly  vivid  than  in  these  chapters,  any  selected  by 
us,  from  former  facts,  for  the  purposes  of  candid,  though  slight, 
illustration. 

'Necessity,  then,  rather  than  choice,  sometimes  compels  us  to 
exhibit  individuals  and  occurrences  proper  to  the  community,  that 
supplies  originals  for  our  study.  We  do  not  pourtray  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  the  habits,  the  manners,  or  the  acts,  of  a  tranquillized  and 
happy  people ;  least  of  all  do  we  pourtray  the  quiet  and  passionless 
decorum  which  can  only  result  from  a  well-knit,  long-confirmed,  pros- 
perous, and  perhaps  selfish,  state  of  society. 

'If,  therefore,  some  such  critic  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  object 
to  us  the  extravagance  of  our  delineation,  or  the  harshness  of  our 
colouring,  his  quarrel  is  with  human  nature,  and  it  may  be  with  human 
policy,  and  not  with  us. 

'  Should  he  invariably  grow  pale,  or  get  ill,  at  sketches  of  natural 
passions,  and  at  the  characters  they  form,  or  the  events  they  produce, 
then,  indeed,  we  would  admit  his  quarrel  to  be  personal,  as  regards 
ourselves  3  yet,  for  all  that,  we  could  not  afford  to  administer  to  his 
wasbyj  water-colour  taste,  by  wholly  withdrawing  our  eyes  from  those 
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sublime  objects  of  nqioral  study,  wbic)i,  above  all  others^  stamp  bveadth 
and  depth  upon  the  artist's  canvass. 

'  Stall  it  is,  to  ourselves,  rather  a  painful  labour  than  a  pleasant  k« 
iaxBikm,  when  we  ace  obliged  to  go  through  some  scenes  yre  wpuid 
gladly  leave  unnoticed  5  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tmly  gi^fyiflg 
yifhen^  4s  is  pow  ^bout  tp  be  the  case,  we  cm  consistjeiM4f  4<^P  uitp 
comoany  with  cer|;ain  of  our  characters^  from  wftom  we  need  4ppi^- 
hena  no  furipps  ebullitions  of  passiop^  ^nd  np  wild  aggre^io^  »g;^i 
the  species  to  which  we  all  bplpng/ — Vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

STow,  at  tbe  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  tyw^ctitim,  w» 
must  tell  our  aomewhat  comli^tive  author,  that  he  b»s  equally 
mistsikea  tbe  nature  of  the  charge  to  which  he  ia  liable,  and  tim 
persons  who  make  it.  Such  a  charge  is  not  by  any  means  most 
likely  to  propeed  frow  the  young  and  ine:2^p(erienj&ed  reader,  4or 
are  tne  grounds  npon  which,  in  our  opinion^  it  is  jnsjjji^ed;  at  nil 
such  as  ne  appears  to  imagine.  It  is  not  in  tliuos^  ''scenes" 
which  he  aflSrms  '*  he  would  gladly  leave  unaQlWd)"  itha^  & 
well-* judging  ceader  would  wish  to  ^^  change  his  hand,  md  check 
hie  pride/'  It  is  precisely  where  he  flatters  himself,  (that  fas 
has  ''  dropt  into  company ''  with  more  mildnnamiered  peopk, 
that  such  a  reader  fiiyls  with  sorrow  there  is  to  he  no  repose, 
no  respite,  from  excitement  and  pas^n^  No  critic,  descrying 
of  the  title,  would  demand  the  omission  of  such  horribly  faithfiil 
pictures  from  these  volumes,  as  the  burning  of  Shawn-,ft-Gpw*5 
nouse,  or  even  as  the  massacre  on  Vinegar-hill.  Put  we  ujiay 
reasonably  complain,  that  a  production,  in  the  me;i;e  historical 

Eart  of  which  alone  we  have  been  necessarily  supped  full  with 
orrors,  should  gratuitously  cram  us  with  a  tale  of  attenapted 
murder,  by  ^  hushand,  of  his  wife  and  unborn  infant,  of  y^ich, 
moreover,  we  had  been  favoured  with  a  first  version  in  Ae 
'^  Nowlans,"  We  would  likewise  say,  that  no  perspnsage  is  fll 
for  a  hero,  who  appears  so  great  a  rascal  during  jLbjre^i^nriths  of 
the  work,  thl^t  it  i&  next  to  impossible  for  any  chwi  of  evi4(?|^ 
to  plaoe  hin^^  recti^s  in  eurid,  at  tlie  ^id  of  i^^  Few  ittogs  ^I6 
more  detightAil  in  sir  Walter  Scott's  works  tban  his  m^mo^  oi 
relieving  the  details  of  civil  discord  with  some  flash  of  gteneioss 
courtesy — some  glimpse  into  the  charities  of  priyate  fi^ndof  sociid 
life.  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  Not  more  superior  in  deUcacy 
and  cpurtesey,  are  the  well-dressed  characters  of  sir  Welter 
Scott  to  those  of  Mr.  Banim,  than  in  all  the  bolder  traits  of  vice 
^nd  virtue  are  the  ragged  heroes  of  the  latter,  to  those  of  die 
fornJier,  writer,  whose  common  people  are  generally  by  fir 
tao  wejil  behaved,  and  too  consciously  in  the  prea^nci^  of  t)ieir 
h^t^rs. 
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A*T.  VII. — The  Pujlad  ;  a  Satire.   London.  Maunder.  1828.  12mo. 

nniiE  Pu&ad  is  a  satire  only  in  name.  By  aa  aecideut  its 
Wtbor  iuLs  bit  Mfoa  a  subject  that  iavites  the  scourge  of  the 
lOQialiM^^  but  be  has  neither  lash«  nor  muscle,  nor  yet  knowledge, 
bovr  md  wbsre  to  strike.  This  is  the  age  of  puflQbry,  and  it 
would  sb^w  that  satire,  as  a  moral  weapon,  has  ^rown  into 
4isil4B««  thM  no  fiteei-pointed  pen  has  hitherto  wntten  down 
the  greiit  practisers  of  this  deceptive  art.  Surely  the  subject 
has  d^fm^^d  a  few  nervous  cantos ;  the  vice  is  a  mischievous 
QfM3 ;  Um  pro£essors  are  notorious  ;  their  vocation  is  universal ; 
and  tb^e  never  was  a  mial-practice  so  naturally  calculated  to 
wither  under  the  touch  of  ridicule.  Leaving,  however,  this  weak 
sjdn  of  puffei^  to  the  twanging  bow  of  the  heroic  satirist,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  connecting  together  a  few  observa- 
tionfk  im  itm  st%tii$tics  of  the  art  of  pu&ry. 

Tim  gr^pd  obj^t  af  the  puffer  is  deception ;  and,  sinc^  be  is 
ipund  in  every  department  of  trade,  and  invariably  sncceedis,  if 
bi«  pnia^  be  Jong  enoughs  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  must  sink 
4^11^  mto  the  molality  of  the  country^  There  is  between  buyer 
Wd  aelier  a  constant  interchange  of  falsehood  and  credulity  : 
pp  pal^  degy^ription  of  any  mercantile  article  is  to  be  believed  : 
the  hibii  of  lying  is  engender^  in  all  departments  of  commerce, 
tiie  dnpe  takes  his  turn  in  duping,  and  ingenuity  is  again  put 
apQn  iMG  ra.ek  tQ  discover  some  new  fojrm  of  delusion.  Tiile- 
pa^^,  prefaces,  advertisements,  and  even  critiques,  may  be 
eb^bbed  together  as  one  great  Lie.  The  practice  of  puffing 
your  property  brings  on  the  practice  of  puffing  yourself,  and 
hence  gU  kii^ds  of  egotism  and  vanity,  especially  in  the  tribe  o( 
ajathors,  (editors,  9Ad  critics.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pnffers  have 
W^  a4vaatoge  over  the  world :  the  public  gives  them  a  partial 
credit  for  honesty,  and  believes  two  thirds  of  what  it  reads  in 
print  in  honour  of  typography. 

The  ^land  medium  of  puffing  is  the  periodical  press :  traders 
have  long  known  it  as  a  nieans  of  communicating  the  eKistence 
of  their  wares  at  particular  places.  When  a  supply  was  pro^ 
cured  of  a  cemaiaable  kind,  or  an  article  manufactured  out  of 
the  iwi^l  ^urse,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  advertise  tb<e  world  of 
the  fapt  by  the  aid  of  daily  journals.  In  particular  instances, 
when  the  editor's  attention  was  called  to  the  nature  c^  the 
^vertiaement,  he  would,  out  of  his  desire  to  patronize  that 
which  might  benefit  the  public,  attract  the  notice  of  his  readers 
to  the  s^Q^ty  by  pc^nting  it  out  in  $  separate  pai*agraph.  Honr 
long  it  is  sin^  this  primitive  state  of  things  ceased  to  exist  I 
Aim  i  th$  ^iwpHeiiy  of  the  advertiser  is  changed  into  roguary^ 
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and  the  benevolence  of  the  editor  into  cc^rmption.  Advertise- 
ments are  now  couched  in  a  style  of  the  most  barefaced 
effrontery  ;  and  under  the  mask  of  original  remarks  lurks  a  re- 
commendation which  the  proprietor  consents  to  father  for  a 
consideration.  Newspapers  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals whose  sole  aim  it  is  to  msuce  as  much  money  as  possible. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  well  paid  they  will  admit  any  tmng  into 
their  columns  :  the  reader  is  never  sure :  in  a  ^rave  political 
leader^  or  in  the  slight  record  of  a  dreadful  accident,  let  him 
beware  of  names,  of  shops,  of  articles  useful  on  the  occasion-— 

a  puff  lies  in  ambush  in  every  paragraph.     Mr. falls  from 

his  horse,  solely  that  he  may  be  relieved  by  Mr. 's  bandage 

or  Mr. 's  tincture.     An  unhappy  wretch  is  saturated  with 

poison,  that  a  new  stomach  pump,  or  a  self-acting  patent  double 
squirt  may  perform  the  act  of  resuscitation. 

The  first  puffers  were  either  quack-doctors  or  auctioneers,  we 
are  not  certain  which  :  it  is  evident  that  the  general  scheme  of 
the  art  was  well  understood  in  Sheridan's  time  ;  and  yet  when 
his  quick  eye  detected  all  its  capabilities,  it  was  only  in  its 
infancy.  Tae  monster  had  evidently  Herculean  proportions 
even  in  its  cradle,  its  proportions  have  now  expanded,  and  it 
broods  over  all  the  transactions  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Quacks  and  auctioneers,  however,  still  maintain  a  kind  of^  pre- 
eminence. "  Every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  may  be  readily  cured 
by  a  reference  to  the  "  Chronicle,'*  or  the  "  Courier,"  with  the 
farther  aid  of  a  post-paid  letter,  and  an  enclosed  one-pound  note* 
Beauty  may  be  purchased ;  deformity  converted  into  a  charm ; 
the  colour  of  the  hair  may  be  changed  into  the  glossiest  of  the 
favourite  colours ;  false  locks,  false  teeth,  false  features,  false 
limbs,  are  supplied,  if  puffs  are  to  be  believed,  on  terms  of  the 
easiest  description,  ana  with  the  most  flattering  success.  Should 
a  doubt  rush  for  an  instant  through  the  mind  of  the  incredulous 
of  facts  so  marvellous,  there  are  Captain  A.,  and  Mr.  B.,  and 
lady  C,  who  have  all  been  cured,  mended,  or  metamorphosed, 
^within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude 
hold  themselves  in  perpetual  readiness  to  vouch  for  the  asser- 
tions to  which  they  have  set  their  hand  and  seal.  Auctioneers 
have  obtained  a  kind  of  prescription  to  lie :  no  one  believes, 
and  all  are  willing  to  smile  at  stretches  of  the  imaginatioi), 
which  are  considered  purely  professional.  As  his  hammer  pen- 
dulates, it  is  held  as  a  duty  that  he  should  relieve  the  dulness  of 
his  conditions  of  sale  by  idfeal  pictures  of  parks  without  a  blade 
of  grass,  woods  without  a  tree,  and  rivers  that  trickle  less  water 
in  a  year  than  Mr.  Robins  mixes  with  his  punch  at  the  auction 
of  a  single  estate.    The  gardens  that  bloon\  in  tUe  Newspapers 
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are  destitute  of  a  flower,  and  the  villas  in  elegant  repair  are 
tumbling  down. 

Advertisements  are  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  recon- 
dite art  of  horse-dealing,  the  most  rascally  of  all  the  legal  modes 
of  procuring  subsistence.  The  •*  fine  pair  of  bloodhorses,  rising 
five  years  old,  the- property  of  a  eentleman  going  abroad,  who 
may  be  referred  to ;"  the  '*  short-legged  fast-trotting  cobb,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  who  has  no  longer  any  use  for 
him,  and  whose  only  wish  is  to  find  a  kind  master  for  his 
favorite ;"  with  all  the  rest  of  the  forms  of  deception,  are  simply 
one  mode  of  maEing  money  by  the  sale  of  **  screws,  as  the  poor, 
made  up,  groggy,  standing-over,  wretched  animals,  generally 
are  whicn  are  tnus  described  with  circumstantial  falsehood. 

Neither  is  the  gentleman  a  better  gentleman  than  the  horse 
is  a  horse :  "  a  gentleman  going  abroad,"  or  **  giving  up  his 
horses,"  is  a  part  of  the  stud  of  the  knavish  horse-dealer.  He 
is  kept  in  boots  and  riding-coats,  in  handsome  lodgings  hard 
by,  solely  for  the  convenience  of  an  easy  reference  ;  and  is,  of 
course,  ever  ready  to  give  such  a  character  of  the  inimitable 
horse  he  is  so  loath  to  part  with,  that  the  purchaser  cannot 
fail  to  leave  him  in  a  fever  of  possession. 

After  the  horse-dealers,  and  in  the  order  of  iniquity,  come 
the  advertising  wine-merchants,  who  sell  wine  at  prices  cheaper 
than  the  price  of  importation ;  who  secure  the  imaginary 
vintages  of  particular  estates ;  who  can  give  the  hue  of  age  to 
liquor  from  the  wood,  crust  to  the  virgm  bottle,  and  a  blush 
to  the  cork,  which  alone  of  all  the  bargain,  has  ever  seen  the 
shores  of  a  foreign  country.  The  extent  of  the  credulity  of 
the  public  cannot  be  better  proved  than  in  the  articles  of  wine 
and  spirits.  The  prices  of  the  advertisers  have  been  proved 
frequently,  and  more  particularly  in  a  little  work  on  the  Adul- 
teration of  Wine  and  Spirits,  published  a  few  months  ago,  to  be 
considerably  less  than  the  lowest  price  in  the  native  country  of 
the  produce,  when  added  to  the  duty  necessarily  exacted  by 
the  customs. 

The  branch  of  trade,  however,  which  lies  most  directly  in  our 
path  is  that  of  the  bookseller.  And  he  scarcely  yields  to  any 
of  his  competitors  in  the  activity,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood^ 
the  elaborateness,  or  the  iniquity,  with  which  he  pursues  this 
system  of  delusion,  when  he  pursues  it  at  all ;  for  we  must  not 
be  too  sweeping  in  our  censures.  In  this  department  of  busi* 
ness,  above  all  others,  are  examples  of  men  who  are  above  any 
measure  founded  in  deceit  or  unfairness  :  we  speak  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  of  the  notorious  trumpeters  of  their  wares  who  are 
very  easily  distinguished  from  the  men  who  simply  resort  to 
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newspapers  for  the  purposes  of  announcement.  The  machina- 
tions or  the  bookseller  extend  beyond  the  two  channels  of 
pufiery,  the  advertisements  and  paragraphs  ;  they  more  deeply 
undermine  the  purity  of  the  press^  and  it  is  tnis  which  we 
confess  most  bitterly  excites  our  spleen.  The  power  of  the 
bookseller  circumvents  the  newspaper  proprietor ;  his  advertising 
funds  are  immense,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  not  only  to  corri^pt 
one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  public  instruction,  but  also 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  literature  itself,  and  materially  to 
retard  its  progress  m  a  right  direction.  This  matter  deserves 
some  development. 

The  publishers  compete  with  each  other  in  endeavouring  to 
force  a  demand  for  their  works,  or  in  order  to  secure  a  prefer^ 
ence  above  others.  The  sum  spent  in  advertising  is  either  laid 
upon  the  price  of  the  book,  or  it  is  deducted  from  the  share  of 
the  author,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  considered  as  essential  an 
outlay  as  die  expense  of  printing  or  paper.  This  sum  is  fre«- 
(]^uently  so  large  taat  no  increase  oi  price  to  the  public,  or  diminu* 
tion  01  pay  to  the  author,  will  make  the  publication  of  a  sipgliQ 
volume  a  profitable  speculation,  even  if  the  whole  of  an  ordinary 
impression  be  disposed  of.  In  this  case,  the  author  is  sometimes 
^ent  back  to  bolster  up  his  book  into  two,  that  a  greater  price 
may  be  decently  charged,  and  the  expense  of  puffery  defrayed. 
If  a  single  book  be  published,  and  the  propensity  to  pnU  be 
carried  too  far,  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  number  of^  copies 
printed  may  be  sold,  and  still  a  loss  incurred  to  the  poor  author 
who  has  to  pay  the  balance  of  an  account  for  his  success.  We 
know  an  instance  of  a  little  work  published  at  five  shillings,  on 
which  the  puffery  alone  cost  five  and  forty  pounds,  in  which  ijt 
moreover  appeared  that,  although  the  entire  impression^  and 
this  not  a  small  one,  was  sold  within  a  few  copies,  there  still 
remained  a  large  deficit  against  the  author. 

We  may  now  see  how  the  practice  of  laying  out  these 
enormous  sums  in  advertising,  operates  on  literature.  The 
publisher,  not  only  In  some  cases  increases  unnecessarily  the 
bulk  and  the  cost  of  his  productions,  but  he  naturally  prefers,  as 
a  subject  for  advertising,  that  which  is  most  calculated  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  also  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  calculated  to  procure  the  readiest  sale,  and  thus  return, 
in  quick  time,  the  capital  which  he  has  lavished  upon  it.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  the  books  of  readiest  sale  are  not  lively  to 
be  the  best,  and  that  subjects,  and  modes  of  treatment  which 
arrest  the  vulgar  gaze,  are  not  those  which  either  a  lover  of 
mankind  or  a  lover  of  literature  would  wish  to  see  circulated. 
They  are  in  fiict,  generally,  incentives  to  vice  or  folly  of  900^ 
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kind  or  other — immoral  pictures  of  conduct,  which,  under  the 
naipe  of  "  fashionable  life, '  pass  into  a  bad  example :  perhaps 
they  are  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  catch-penny  scriboler  eager  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  the  credulous,  under  the  grave  exterior  of  a 
great  name,  a  great  event,  or  other  topic  at  the  moment  in 
^gitalipn.    Thus  are  the  exertions  of  writers  diverted  into  an 
unprofitable  direction,  and  the  sacred  appetite  for  information, 
now  so  happily  roused,  fed,  and  nauseated  with  inflammatory 
stuff,  only  calculated  to  breed  mental  fever  and  obstruction. 
The  CQol  and  quiet  springs  of  instruction  are  neglected,  and  left 
to  ruin  and  decay  for  the  sake  of  an  intemperate  drink  prepared 
by  the  quacks  of  the  day.     This,  however,  is  far  from  being  alK 
It  remains  now  to  be  seen  how  the  practice  of  expending  Targe 
sums  of  money  on  new  publications,  still  further  perverts  the 
intierests  of  literature.  We  have  already  stated,  as  a  well  known 
fact,  tb^t  newspapers  are  in  the  hands  of  men  generally  speaking, 
whose  sole  object  is  mercantile :  they  are  only  party  engines,  so 
f^  ^  it  is  necessary  to  fashion  different  articles  to  different 
tastes.     Now  the  expense  of  a  stamp  enormously  high,  when 
joined  to  that  of  the  oroad  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  vast  expanse  of 
small  printing,  eats  largely  into  the  sale  price  of  each  copy  of 
the  journal,  and  leaves  but  very  little  for  the  payment  of  editors, 
reporters,  and  writers,  and  the  remuneration  of  proprietors.     It 
is  a  truth  that  they  look  to  the  advertisements  as  their  first  and 
best  source  of  profit  \  and  of  these  advertisements  the  book- 
sellers supply  a  large  and  preponderating  share.     A  publisher 
10  a  l^rge  way  can  put  in  or  divert  from  the  pockets  of  any 
newspaper  proprietor,  many  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Here  is 
the  secret  of  laudatory  critiques,  of  favourable  quotations,  of 
8ly  allusions,  and  grossly  eulogistic  paragraphs,  paid  or  unpaid 
for}  inserted  as  the  impartial  suggestions  of  the  editor.     A  tacit 
compact  subsists  between  the  one  trade  and  the  other  :  the  one 
to  {)ay,  the  other  to  praise.     Criticism,  false  but  fair-seeming 
criticism,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  foul  disguises  in  which 
the  monster  Puff  stalks  abroad  seeking  whom  he  may  gull. 
Tlie  process  does  not  end  here  :  first,  a  book  is  announced  for 
several  weeks  before  it  appears.    The  title-page  is  advertised 
several  times  ;  then  a  few  lines  scattered  here  and  there  amongst 
other  bartered   compositions,    appear,   indicating    that    great 
expectation  has  been  excited  by  the  announcement  which  had 
been  previously  made  by  the  same  hand  :  a  surmise  is  now  set 
afloat  that  a  distinguished  personage  is  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming work  \  then  a  bolder  paragraph  declares  the  manner, 
lityle,  and  subject,  of  the  so  much  talked  of  production :  all  this 
tf^,  the  grpat  guns  of  opea  advertisement  are  playing  away  on 
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the  public  in  the  front  columns,  while  the  masted  battery  is  only- 
bringing  its  fire  into  action.  At  last  the  book  is  born  into  the 
world  ;  the  mom  is  ushered  in  by  a  consentaneous  shout  on  the 
part  of  all  the  journals,  that  This  Day  is  published  the  work 
in  question,  and  the  repetition  of  This  Day  continues,  till  it 
stares  every  body  in  the  face,  that  This  Day  is,  at  least,  three 
months  ago  :  then  the  style  of  latelj/  more  faintly  declares  the 
same  joyous  fact,  until,  by  the  aid  of  a  new  title-page,  a  second 
edition  is  vamped  up,  and  then  all  the  guns  of  the  great  battery 
of  the  press  are  once  more  opened,  and  the  world  is  made  aware, 
from  east  to  west,  and  north  to  south,  that  the  booksellers* 
second  hope  is  born  again. 

On  the  eve  of  publication  a  copy  of  the  work  is  forwarded  to 
the  editor  of  each  periodical  of  influence :  bad  or  good  the  book 
must  be  noticed,  because  the  publisher  has  put  money  into  the 
newspaper-proprietor'*s  pocket :  the  notice  must  moreover  be 
favourable,  and  the  moment  that  a  laudatory  notice  appears  in 
the  columns  of  the  journal,  some  sentence  is  picked  out,  and  the 
testimony  is  added  to  others  similarly  obtained :  this  array  is 
again  aavertised  :  the  purchaser  of  books  reads  the  title  in- 
dicating the  subject  he  is  interested  in,  followed  by  the 
eulogistic  decisions  of  authoritative  critics  :  first,  he  observes  the 
vigilant  Literary  Gazette — then  comes  inferior  authorities — 
Athenaeum,  Morning  Post,  Literary  Chronicle,  Daily  Puffer, 
Evening  Blast,  Trumpeter,  Book  Bellows,  8cc.  8cc.  8cc.  Wretch, 
he  buys  !  the  delusion  is  complete :  he  is  saddled  with  lamp- 
black, dirty  rags,  and  the  author's  impertinence.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  baleful  power  thus  committed  into  the  hands  of 
the  publisher,  are  either  that  bad  books  are  forced  into  circula- 
tion to  the  injury  of  morals,  the  destruction  of  literary  taste,  and 
the  exclusion  of  a  wholesome  commodity :  or  that  in  apprehension 
of  encountering  trash,  the  bookbuyer  keeps  aloof  from  all  modern 
works,  and  cultivates,  perhaps,  a  distaste  for  the  progress  which, 
notwithstanding  puffery  is  evidently  being  made  in  useful  know- 
ledge. Universal  incredulity  is  unfortunately  attended  with 
the  fatal  curse  of  ignorance :  it  is  better  to  be  deluded  out  of 
the  substance  we  have  laid  by  for  the  purposes  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  than  to  refrain  from  procuring  literary  food  altogether. 
In  this  dilemma,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  guides 
by  which  we  may  direct  the  choice  of  the  student.  It  is  better 
to  have  no  guides  at  all  in  literature,  than  guides  who  are  in  the 
pay  of  the  enemy.  And  this  is  the  condition  we  have  shown 
of  the  bulk  of  those  who  stand  in  this  position  to  the  public. 
It  is  no  safeguard,  that  the  character  of  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper stands  high ;  he  may  be  above  the  reach  of  mercenary 
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motives  but  his  proprietor  is  not.  Bargaining  in  his  own  pecu- 
Uar  department  for  the  free  expression  of  his  opinions-— which 
may  be  indeed  fostered  and  itself  puffed — Why  r  that  the  rest 
of  the. paper  may  be  more  saleable— the  prostitute  often  assumes 
in  her  outward  attire  the  modest  garb  of  the  virtuous,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  higher  price  for  concealed  sacrifices. 
It  is  thus  with  newspapers,  a  generous  leader  covers  the  mer- 
cenary follower — the  editor  is  paid  well  for  being  independent, 
that  the  proprietor  may  be  paid  higher  for  being  venal.  Again, 
the  generally  high  character  of  a  journal  for  impartiality  and 
incorruptibility  is  no  security ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  such 
character  may  have  been  solely  established  by  sagacious  world- 
lings, for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  at  a  good  price.  Seeing  the 
estimation  in  which  papers  given  to  puffery  are  beginning  to 
be  held,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  some  particular  instances  the 
venality  has  been  too  gross,  and  the  cheat  exposed ;  speculators 
have  conceived,  that  by  maintaining  their  virtue  until  its  ex- 
istence became  fully  known  and  highly  prized,  they  might 
then  bring  their  honour  to  a  good  market.  After  a  stand  has 
been  made  long  enough  and  firm  enough  to  gain  a  character — 
then  beware — let  all  the  pure  retire— ^/ave^e  unguis — the  sacri- 
fice in  secret  and  in  shame  is  about  to  be  consummated.  A 
vile  tool  may  be  had  any  where,  but  a  tool  with  an  edge  is 
valuable  beyond  a  low  price. 

Lofty  pretensions,  and  repeated  asseverations  of  honesty,  are 
certainly  no  security  for  the  performance  of  a  duty.  If  they 
were,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  make  an  exception  to 
our  general  censure.  Imagine  a  Briarean  editor  launching 
speculation  after  speculation ;  each  puffed  in  its  turn,  as 
exceeding  all  prior  example.  Conceive  him  reaching  the  East 
with  one  hand,  the  West  with  another— wielding  monthly  in- 
struments of  publication  with  this  paw,  laying  a  thumb  upon 
literature,  a  little  finger  upon  politics,  and  no  less  than  six 
huge  claws  on  daily  news.  Add  to  the  hundred  hands, 
a  hundred  eyes,  and  a  hundred  mouths,  and  let  each  mouth 
sing  the  praises  of  its  great  Self.  Again,  to  the  hundred  eyes, 
hands,  and  mouths,  be  generous,  and  give  him  a  hundred  feet ; 
with  two  let  him  straddle  in  the  Strand;  with  another  pair 
paddle  in  Thames-street ;  with  another  waddle  over  the  trem- 
bling Bridge ;  two  in  brightest  calf  s  skin,  must  stand  sentinels 
in  Bond-street ;  and  let  all  the  rest  go  from  county  to  county,  from 
town  to  town :  all  the  mouths  crying  I,  I,  as  the  voice  on  the 
shore  cryed  Pan,  Pan,  the  hands  waving  newspapers  like 
flags,  and  the  eyes  everywhere  on  the  stare,  to  fascinate  the 
i^nwary.    Is.  this  ^i)  imaginable  creation  ? 
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It  niaT  be  worth  while  to  day  a  few  Wordd  on  the  caisises 
which  hare  led  to  the  prostitution  of  the  press,  to  the  pnrposea 
of  adrertisers.  One  may,  undoubtedly,  be  found  in  that  ex- 
cessive competition  amongst  traders,  which  leads  them  to  resort 
to  every  means  of  attracting  purchasers.  This,  again,  arises 
partly  out  of  the  gambling  spirit  in  which  mercantile  under- 
takings are  entered;  men  determine  to  force  a  sale  at  any 
risk,  and  they  either  succeed  in  making  a  business,  or  in  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  (Jazette.  The  luxury  of  ornamental  shdps 
is  a  species  of  puffery ;  perpetual  bills  and  placards  attnouncing 
low  prices  and  other  fictions,  are  another  species ;  the  regular 
and  constant  channel  of  all  these  people  is,  howerer,  through 
the  newspapers.  In  the  article  of  books,  the  market  is  abso- 
lutely overstocked,  and  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  are  directed 
as  much  to  creating  an  appetite  for  particular  works  as  to 
cutting  out  their  competitors.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  attempt 
to  reach  these  evils  by  attacking  them  directly :  the  remedy 
lies  in  modifying  the  nature  and  character  of  the  channels 
through  which  these  appeals  are  made  to  the  public.  If  the 
duty  on  newspapers  were  materially  diminished,  the  price 
would  be  lessened,  the  circulation  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
profits  of  the  proprietor  so  much  increased  as  to  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  motives  that  now  influence  him.  By 
this  arrangement,  not  only  would  the  mass  of  public  instruction 
be  greatly  magnified,  but  the  quality  of  it  would  be  wonderfully 

J)uiified,  and  the  happiest  consequences  might  be  expected  to 
bllow.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  duty  on  advertisements  Were 
likewise  considerably  lowered,  the  opportunity  of  advertising 
would  be  so  open  to  all,  that  the  puffers  would  find  that  the 
multitude  of  calls  upon  public  notice  begat  incredulity  and 
neglect ;  the  disease  would  be  aggravated  for  the  moment,  but 
the  cure  would  be  certain  and  near  at  hand.  In  neither  df  these 
cases  is  it  probable  that  the  revenue  at  present  derived  Would 
be  diminished  :  in  all  likelihood,  it  Would  be  greatly  increased. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  remedies  open  are  ap- 
parently two.  If  a  daily  newspaper  were  established  by  indi- 
viduals of  great  wealth,  who  at  the  same  time  valued  the  public 
good,  and  loved  the  cause  of  truth,  they  might  create  such 
legitimate  attractions  in  a  journal — they  might  make  it  so 
intelligent  as  a  public  instructor,  so  accurate  and  copious  as  a 
reporter  of  intelligence,  and  so  copious  a  caterer  of  innocent 
amusement  as  to  command  a  sale  which,  even  with  the  present 
high  duties,  would  amply  remunerate  them  for  the  outlay  of  a 
large  capital.  Such  a  journal  might  be  independent  of  trades- 
men.   The  second  remedy  is  one  which  has  been  p^ttittUy 
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adopted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. Since  public  critics  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
there  is  wisdom  in  collecting  an  assembly  of  enlightened  indi- 
viduals who  will  extend  a  guardian  care  over  a  class  of 
publications^  and  give  their  sanction  to  works  which  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  are  worthy  of  publication.  The  value  of 
the  imprimatur  of  a  society  of  this  kind  has  been  already  felt ; 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  enlightened  decisions  and 
strict  honesty  in  men  who  have  been  universally  known  as  the 
patrons  of  all  liberal  institutions  and  beneficial  doctrines.  The 
acts  of  a  society  of  this  kind  must,  however^  finally  settle  the 
light  in  which  their  authority  is  to  be  viewed. 
The  author  of  the  Puffiad  asks — 

*  What  pen  shall  justly  praise  the  pleasing  art. 
To  pick  the  pocket,  and  beguile  the  heart  ? 
That  crafty — curious — most  convenient  stuff, 
Belov'd  by  authors,  and  baptized  a  puff? 
A  Puff  in  learning,  poh'tics,  and  prayer — 
In  virtue,  vice— *ti8  Puffery  every  where  5 
Puff  me-— puff  you^ — thus  puffing  on  we  go 
Until  the  last  ruff  puffs  us  all  below  !' 

The  answer  to  this  question  could  not  come  more  appropri- 
ately from,  any  pen  than  that  of  him,  who  has  been  as  much 
puffed  for  his  age,  and  more  undeservedly,  than  any  rhymester 
©f  the  last  century.  The  author  of  the  Puffiad  is  a  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery,  who  has  likewise  written  a  divine  poem  called  the 
V  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity."  This  poem  is  a  verbose  and  bom- 
bastic tissue  of  mere  phrases :  which  the  force  of  Puffery  has 
absolutely  elevated  into  the  regions  of  fame,  and  a  Jifih 
edition.  The  Literary  Gazette  mfiated  the  first  Puff  in  its 
favour  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  own  puffs— *then, 
various  other  Journals  joined  in  raising  the  wind,  until  there 
came  a  blast  so  long  and  loud  from  the  incorruptible  Times, 
tbat  Printing-House-square  must  still  re-echo  with  the  sound. 
The  Puffiad  closes  his  satire  with  a  selection  of  highly-wrought 
specimens  of  the  art,  under  the  head  of  Puffiana;  and  we 
recommend  him,  should  his  work  reach  a  second  edition, 
to  add  to  them  the  glorious  example  which  he  has  so 
assiduously  circulated  in  his  advertisements  by  the  aid  of  that 

Eress  which  he  so  loudly  abuses. — Lest  he  should  not  take  our 
int,  we  will  undergo  the  nauseous  task  of  copying  a  portion  of 
this  critical  effort. 

"  Mr.  Montgomery's  excellent  poem  on  this  awfully  impres- 
sive subject  (the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity),  has  not  more 
rapidly  than  deservedly  arrived  at  a  second  edition.    The  work 
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is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  lord  bishop  of  London^  and  is 
in  every  respect  worthy  the  countenance  and  protection  of  that 
elevated  dignitary,  llie  author  is,  we  understand,  a  very  young 
man  [he  knew  the  aee  of  the  poet  to  a  day  we  vnll  engage],  but 
in  this  production  he  has  displayed  a  depth  and  maturity  of 
thought,  a  strength  and  justness  of  reasoning,  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  writer  of  the  present  day.  His  versification  com^ 
bines,  in  no  ordinary  de^e,  energy  and  excellence  ;  his  figures 
are  beautifully  appropnate — they  are  never  introduced  merely 
at  the  suggestion  of  lancy,  but  are  called  in  to  illustrate  some 
feeling  ot  the  mind  or  some  affection  of  the  heart.  A  glowing 
spirit  of  fervid  devotion  distinguishes  the  whole  work*  In  every 
page  we  find 

'^  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.'' 

The  author  appears  to  have  felt  that  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Him  whose  greatness  he  was  celebrating— to  Him  he  has 
prayed  for  inspiration,  and  from  Him  he  has  received  it,  8cc.  8cc. 

Times,  April  1st,  1828.'' 

'  But  when  some  rising  rascal-quack  in  trade^ 
By  cash  secures  your  paragraphic  aid. 
Then  braggart  Freedom  smooths  her  stoic  frown. 
Nods  her  assent«»and  pockets  half-a-crown.' 

Puffiad,  p.  97. 

It  was  but  ordinarily  grateful  in  Mr.  Montgomery  to  add  a 
note  to  these  lines  indicating  that  the  Times,  which  had  fur- 
nished him  with  this  valuable  testimony  for  his  round  of  puffs, 
was  an  honourable  exception  to  the  practices  of  pocketing  half- 
a-orown  for  "  paragraphic  aid." — See  note,  Pitffiad,  p.  96. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  book  which  we  only  noticed  because 
the  writer  understands  better  how  to  select  than  to  treat  a  subject, 
we  may  as  well  record  that  this  Puffiad  is  in  fact  re-made  up  from 
a  dull  satire  by  the  same  author,  written  in  the  same  tone  of 
empty  pomposity,  entitled  the  Age  Reviewed,  which  fell,  still- 
born from  tne  press,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  year.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  as  little  qualified  to  shine  in  satirical,  as  in  divine 
poetry — and  it  is  ungrateful  in  him  now  to  expose  in  one  spe- 
cies of  verse,  the  arts  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  turn  the 
other  to  account. 
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Art.  VIII.^1.  Anatomie  Compath  dti  Cerveau  dam  la  qualre  Clastet 
dea  Animavx  VerUbr^t;  appliquie^  la  Physiologic  el  al^  Patkologie 
du  St/H^me  Nerveux. 

2.  The  Anatomy  of  Ike  Fatal  BTnin,  viith  a  Comparative  Exporilion 
of  its  Structure  in  Animals.  By  Frederic  'lledeoiann.  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &c.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  A.  J.  L.  Jourdan,  by  William  Bennett,  M.D. ;  to  which 
are  addeil,  some  late  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  the  San- 
guineous System  over  the  development  of  the  Nervous  System  in 
general.      Illustrated  by  14  Engravings.    Edinburgh. 

3.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  fital  Functions. 
By  A.  P.  W.  Phillip,  M^.,  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition ;  addivssed 
to  the  Scientific  Public.    London. 

TN  the  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  we  gave  in  &  former  Number 
of  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  structure  of  the 
Nervous  System,  from  the  zoophyte  up  to  man,  it  was  shown, 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  this  system  consist  of  minute  and 
delicate  threads,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  circle  around  the 
main  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  from  which  other 
threads  proceed,  in  a  radiated  manner,  apparently  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  [^g.  1."'].  it 
was  observed,  that  in  the  actual  _fig.  i. 

state  of  our  knowledge,  this 

must,  therefore,  be  considered  yl'^^h    a     "^^^ 

as  the  primitive  type  of  the  ^it/^S%iAif(^^^^Rti 

nervous  system.    It  was  stated  ^3^l^^^^^^x^^^* 

that,  in  the  successive  develop-  ^l^s  ^^2^!yy^^^ 

mentof  this  fundamental  type,   »   'KS^^-^t^'^^iHr^-^^"* 
at  least  throughout  the  whole     "l/^^^^^^^^^^^fefv, 
class  of  intervertebral  animals,        ^^^mffK  "^P^^^^^l?^ 
this  primitive  form  is  not  lost,         ^S^'^^^^  ^M^^^^^^^^ 
but  is  merely  modified  accord-  M^^P'^  '^  ^^v 

ing  to  the  general  organization  M^^  a 

of  the  body;  that,  for  example,  ^t^^,^ 

in  the  articulatEe,  the  class  above  the  zoophytes,  this  figure 
is  manifestly  retained,  although  it  is  modified  in  adaptation 
to  the  jointed  form  of  the  body,  which  constitutes  the  character 
of  the  class  :  tlieir  nervous  system  still  consisting  of  a 
nervous  circle  placed  around  the  commencement  of  the 
esophi^us  i  but  the  body  being  composed  of  several  segments, 
as  m  the  leech  [jig.  2],  each  segment  being  a  repetition  of 
that  which  precedes  it ;  each  segment  possessing  a  separate 
intestinal  expamion,  91  fitoutach^  a  separate  set  of  vessels. 
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separate  respiratory  bags,  and  separate  sexual  organs,  may, 

■?   "I   f 


in  a  manner,  be  regarded  ai  a  separata  individual :  that,  in 
conformity,  witb  this  structure,  each  segment  poasessea  a 
separate  nervous  circle,  to  each  of  which  a  ganglion  is  added, 
and  that  all  the  ganglia  are  connected  together  in  a  continued 
chain  by  two  nervous  filaments  or  threads  [Jig.  2 ' '  'J.  It 
appeared,  that  in  the  earth-worm  there  is  precisely  the  same 
structure,  excepting  that  the  filaments  connecting  the  chain  of 
ganglia  are  no  longer  double,  but  are  concentrated  into  ft  single 
cord,  while  the  ganglia  themselves,  as  distinct  bodies,  disappear, 
the  cord  merely  swelling  a  little  from  space  to  space,  giving  off 
two  pair  of  nerves  from  each  swelling, '  and  one  pair  froca  each 
intermediate  smaller  part  [fig.  3] ;  jlg.  3, 

thus  exhibiting,  in  this  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  nervous  filaments, 
and  of  the  series  of  ganglia  into  a  i 
single  and  continuous  cord,  a  re- 
markable approximation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  easy  transition  to  the  form  of  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  superior  animals.  We  saw  further,  that  in  the  cmatacea, 
in  which  the  body  in,  in  every  respect,  more  perfectly  or- 
ganized than  in  the  preceding  classes,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing progression  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  this 
class  of  animals  being  the  first  that  is  distinguished  for  the 
possession  of  separate  nerves,  appropriated  to  the  different 
senses,  as  was  shown  in  the  craw- fish,  the  cerebral  ganglion 
being  divided  into  four  lobes,  from  which  arise  four  lai^ 
nerves — the  optic,  the  auditory,  the  olfactory,  together  with 
those  of  the  antennse  [/g.  4  '].    It  was  observed   that   the 
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principal  circumstance,  which  distingaishes  the  netront  ajBteta 
of  the  yertebral  from  that  of  the  intervertebral  class,  is  the 
great  degree  of  concentration  which  it  expetiences  in  all  the 
tribes  of  Tertehral  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the 
concentration  constantly  increasing  as  we  trace  it  through  the 
ascending  scale :  that  in  fishes,  for  example,  the  concentration 
is  BO  great,  compared  with  all  the  trihes  of  inferior  animals, 
that  it  IS  in  this  class  we  find  the  first  indications  of  a  stmcture 
bearing  any  true  resemblance  to  that  of  a  brain.  Still,  eten 
in  this  class,  the  organ  by  no  means  consists,  as  in  the  higher 
orders,  of  a  combination  of  individual  portions,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  single  body,  but  of  several  bodies,  distinct  from,  yet 
connected  witn,  each  other.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
ganglionsj  some  of  which  are  single,  and  are  placed  directly  on 
Hie  median  line  of  the  body  [^.  fi  '],  fy.  s, 

while  others  are  double,  and  are  placed  ^ 

along  the  median  line  in  pairs  [^g.6" '.] 
We  found  the  resemblance  to  be  so 
great  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  that  the 
number,  the  disposition,  the  connexions, 
dnd  the  names  of  the  ganglia  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  fish ;  two  new 
J  arts,  however,  are  added,  forming  ra- 
iments, Which  aresogreatlydeveloped  '- 
in  the  next  class,  that  of  birds,  as 
completely  to  change  the  appearance  of 
the  organ,  the  cerebral  masses  being 
now  so  much  more  developed,  and  so 
much  more  closely  related,  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  termed  ganglions, 
but  are  mtich  more  properly  denomi- 
nated lobes  [^g.  6  ',",])  while,  in 
aU  the  mammalia,  the  brain  ceases 
altogether  to  consist  of  ganglions  or  lobes,  is  no  longer  divifli- 
ble  mto  distinct  bodies,  but  its  different  parts  form  one  proper 
and  connected  whole  .-^g-  7. 
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The  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  nervous  system^  exhibiting 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom^  wonderfully  diversified  as  it  is^ 
one  and  the  same  connected  whole>  is  most  clearly  and  strikingly 
verified  by  the  results  of  the  recent  researches  which  have  been 
instituted  relative  to  the  fcetal  development  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  different  orders  of  vertebrated  animals.  The 
brain  had  been  dissected  with  the  greatest  care,  for  upwards  of 
three  thousand  years,  by  men  of  the  most  splendid  genius  in  their 
profession  ;  yet,  until  lately,  nothing  was  really  ascertained  of 
its  structure  ;  even  its  most  simple  form  had  not  been  discovered : 
it  was  not  known  that  there  is  a  primitive  type,  of  which  the 
wonderful  diversities  that  we  see  are  merely  modifications  :  no 
one  ever  thought  of  examining  it  in  different  stages  of  its 
evolution  :  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  compare  its  transient  state 
at  different  periods  of  its  progress  in  animals  of  the  most  com- 
plicated, with  its  permanent  state  in  animals  of  the  most  simple, 
structure.  That  idea  was  reserved  as  an  appropriate  reward 
for  the  better  mode  of  investigation  which  modern  anatomists 
and  physiologists  have  adopted.  The  researches  it  suggested 
have  been  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  and  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  facts  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
curious.  If  the  account  we  are  about  to  give  of  these  un- 
expected and  singular  phenomena  be  extremely  brief  and 
general,  still  we  hope  it  will  be  intelligible  to  the  unprofessional 
reader,  and  will  enable  him  better  to  understand,  and  induce 
him  to  take  a  greater  interest  in,  the  exposition  that  is  to  follow, 
of  the  functions' of  the  nervous  system. 

The  primitive  state  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  in  fish  is  not 
known,  because  the  nervous  system  of  these  animals  has 
hitherto  been  examined  only  in  adults.  It  is  probable  that 
before  it  attains  the  permanent  state  in  which  it  is  found,  it 
undergoes  some  transformations  from  a  more  simple  form.  As 
it  exists  in  the  adult  fish,  however,  it  is  more  simple  than  in 
any  other  order  of  the  vertebral  class  of  animals.  The  nervous 
system  of  the  adult  fish  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  spinal 
cord  divided  on  its  dorsal  surface  by  a  furrow  into  two  equal 
portions  [fig.  5],  containing  a  cavity  in  its  centre,  which  remains 
permanently  during  life,  and  of  a  brain,  which  in  its  most  simple 
state,  as  in  osseous  fish,  consists  of  a  tongue-shaped  body  placed 
posteriorly  [fig.  5. '],  of  two  lobes  anterior  to  this  [fig.  5.  ^], 
and  of  two  other  lobes  placed  still  more  anteriorly  [Jig.  5.  ^]. 
This  then  is  the  permanent  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  fish. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  class. 

The  embryo  of  the  reptile  has  been  examined  ^^ith  great  care 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  development,  but  the  investigation 
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is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  at  a  very  early  stage^  because 
the  embryo  itself  is  extremely  small,  and  because  the  nervous 
fluid  is  of  a  dark  colour. 

No  trace  of  the  embryo  of  the  frog  can  be  distinguished 
until  the  sixth  day  after  foecundation,  and  no  rudiment  of  the 
nervous  system  can  be  distinctly  seen  until  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  Then  there  may  be  observed,  both  in  the  vertebral  canal 
and  in  the  cranium,  which  at  this  period  are  perfectly  membra- 
nous, a  fluid  matter  of  a  whitish  grey  color.  It  is  not  until  the 
twelfth  day  that  this  white  matter  in  the  vertebral  canal 
assumes  the  form  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  at  this  period  the  cord 
becomes  distinctly  visible.  Serres  states,  that  if  in  this  stage 
it  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
exceedingly  delicate  filaments  which  are  united  only  on  the 
abdominal  surface,  and  separated  through  their  whole  extent 
on  the  dorsal,  and  that,  consequently,  at  this  period,  they  form 
a  gutter  rather  than  a  canal  L/fg.  8  ' '  *].  But  the  /^-S. 
correctness  of  this  observation  is  doubted  by  other 
examiners.  The  same  anatomist  states,  that  on  reach- 
ing the  cerebral  region,  the  two  filaments  separate  from 
each  other,  and  leave  a  broad  space  between  them 
[^]gf.  8*];  that  on  entering  the  cranium,  they  form 
on  each  side  two  curved  lines  [Jig.  8  * ''  ] ;  that  it  is 
in  the  spaces  described  by  these  two  lobes,  that  the 
nervous  matter,  which  is  afterwards  to  form  the  brain 
is  deposited  [Jig.  8  * ''  ]  :  that  this  matter  first  appears 
under  the  form  of  two  vesicles  [Jig.  9  ^  *]  :  that  of 
these  vesicles,  the  posterior  [Jig.  9  '],  which  is  by  ^  ' 
much  the  largest,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  optic  lobes, 
while  the  anterior  [Jig.  9  *]  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
cerebral.  That  the  posterior  vesicle  \Jig.  9  ^]  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  optic  lobe,  appears,  first  because  it  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  eye,  which 
even  at  this  early  period  is  distinctly  visible  under  the 
form  of  a  black  spot,  and  secondly,  because  the  eye 
being  so  much  developed,  the  optic  nerve  is  propor- 
tionally large,  and  on  observing  with  care  the  basis 
of  the  brain,  the  nerve  can  be  distinctly  traced  from 
the  eye  into  this  vesicle.  The  posterior  vesicle  being  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  optic  lobe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anterior 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  a  new  vesicle  appears,  which  is  placed 
between  the  optic  and  the  cerebral  [Jig.  9  *  ]  :  it  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  optic  thalamus.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
day,  all  the  cerebral  vesicles  enlarge,  the  matter  of  which  they 
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aie  composed  becomes  mors  coagtstent,  and  thej  pew  a^st^pcua 
^e  form  of  lobes.     From  the  tweotietfa  to  the  twenj,y-^th'  day, 
there    appear,    immediately  behind   the  optic  Lob^s,    fig-  v>. 
two   small  lamiaee  of  medullary  matter  [^g.   10  'j, 
which  it  is  observable,  are  not  united  on  the  mediam 
lioe.     These  coastitute  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ce- 
Tebellum.     It  is  mit  until  the  thirtieth  day,  that  these  j 
lamiaffi  unite  and  form  a  perfect  organ.      This  late  j 
appearance  and  completion  of  the  cerebellum  is  veiy 
remarkable.     On  the  thirtieth  day,  then,  all  the  parts 
which  compose  the  brain  of  the  frog  are  formed :  from 
this  period,  they  change  only  by  progressively  enlaig- 
ing  in  size. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  progress  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  egg  are  so  interestipg  and  instructive,  that  they 
have  formed  a  favourite  subject  of  observation  in  all  ages,  from 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  our  own.  The  gradu^  formation  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  of  the  osseous  system,  aad  of  tba 
digestive  canal  in  tne  embryo  of  the  bird,  had  been  di)|gef)t)y 
investigated  by  Harvey,  Stenon,  Malpighi,  and  {laller;  but 
the  primitive  appearance,  and  the  successive  development  Qf  its 
nervous  syslem,  did  not  particularly  attract  the  attention  of 
these  distinguished  physiologists.  Lately,  this  subject  has  hefid 
carefully  examined  by  a  great  number  of  observers.  It  is  fouqij 
that  all  which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  evolution  of  tlie 
fcecundated  egg,  is  a  regulated  temperature.  Dum^  lha| 
invented  an  instrument  by  which  an  equal  temperature  is  fnaiD* 
tained  without  intermission  day  and  night,  and  ijnder  thit 
management,  the  evolution  is  found  to  proceed  with  the  utipo«t 
steadiness  and  regularity. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  bird  bep^waes 
distinctly  visible  about  tlie  twentieth  nour  after  incubation.  It 
consists  of  a  dehcate  white  cord,  which  when  examined  with 
the  microscope,  is  said,  as  in  the  embryo  of  the  fi^g.  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  filaments  [Jig.  1 1  "  ^  • « ] .     These  filamealq  are 
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Ifig.  11 '  * "]  a«  in  the  embryo  of  the  frog  there  were  two.  It 
ia  further  stated,  that  at  this  period  these  filamenta  are  united 
neither  at  the  aD  tenor  "or  the  posterior  extremity  [>g.  11""]; 
but  that  frQm  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  thirtieth  hour  they  are 
unit^  at  both  [Jig.  12 ' "  ].  At  this  period  alao  the  interapaces de- 


scribed by  the  curves  of  the  filaments  begin  to  be  occupied  by 
medullary  leaves,  which  by  the  thirty-sixth  hour  assume  a  form 
distinctly  vesicular  {Jig-  12'*].  Of  these  vesicles  the  pos- 
terior [jig.  13  °]  constitutes  the  rudiment  of  the  medulla  ob- 
lofigata :  the  middle  [Jig.  12''] — Uiat  of  the  optic  lobes:  and  the 
anterior  [Jig.  12  *]— that  of  the  cerebral.  The  vesicle  of  the 
optic  lobes  IS  by  much  the  largest,  and  is  always  the  first  to 
^pear. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  new  vesicle  is  found  situated  be-  jie.  i3. 
tween  the  optic  and  the  cerebral  [fig.  13  '] ;  it  is  the 
I'udinient  of  the  optic  thalamus.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
rudiment  of  the  cerebellum  appears  \Jig-  13  *].  When 
this  organ  first  becomes  visible  it  consists  of  two  deli- 
cate medullary  leaves  ;  one  on  each  side,  not  in  contact 
with  each  other,  which  appear  to  he  disengaged  from 
below  the  optic  lobes  [fig.  13  "].  If  the  encephalon  of 
the  bird  at  this  period  be  compared  with  that  of  the  frog 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  its  fcetal  hfe  [fig.  10],  it 
will  be  found  to  he  so  similar,  that  were  the  devolopeqaent  of 
the  brain  in  these  two  classes  arrested  at  this  stage,  they 
would  present  a  perfect  identity  in  their  composition.  From  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  day  the  cerebellum  gradually  //■'^■ 
enlarges,  and  at  length  completely  covers  the 
fourth  ventricle  [^g- 14 '].  At  this  period  the 
optic  lobes  are  removed  from  their  original  posi- 
tion ;  and  are  no  longer  placed  on  the  median  line, 
but  at  the  sides  of  the  encephalon  [fig.  14  '  j ; 
while  on  the  twentieth  day  the  last  changes  take 
place.  The  cerebellum  now  becomes  more  elon- 
gated imd  touiid,  and  its  suHape  is  covered  with  numerouB  fui' 
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rows  [Jig.  15  ^].    The  optic  lobes  are  placed  com-     jig.  15. 
pletely  at  the  sides  of  tne  encephalon  [Jig*  IS®], 
and  the    cerebral  lobes  are  so  much  increased  in 
size  that  they  form  by  much  the  largest  portion  of  6^ 
the  brain— ^g.  16.  ^. 

Serres  maintains  that  in  all  the  mammalia  and  in 
man  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal  cord  presents  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  in  the  preceding  classes ;  and 
that,  if  as  soon  as  this  organ  becomes  visible  in 
the  human  embryo^  it  be  placed  in  a  strong  light 
and  examined  with  a  magnifying-glass,  it  may  be  distinctly 
seen  to  be  double  [/fg.  16  *  *  *  *].  He  states,  moreover, yj^.  16. 
that  as  in  the  reptue  and  the  bird  the  spinal  cord  does 
not  primitively  form  a  canal  but  a  gutter,  so  in  the 
embryo  of  all  the  mammalia  the  two  filaments  which 
compose  the  cord  are  united  only  on  their  anterior  surface ; 
and  that  in  the  human  foetus  they  become  united  in  the 
posterior  surface  in  the  course  of  the  second  month,  and 
thus  constitute  a  true  canal.  We  have  seen  that  in  fish  this 
canal  remains  open  permanently  during  the  whole  period  of  life, 
and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  reptile  and  the  bird  :  in  like 
manner  it  primitively  exists  in  all  the  mammalia :  in  the  lower 
tribes  it  is  not  entirely  closed  even  at  birth,  although  at  this 
period  it  is  always  small.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  evolution  it 
IS  very  large  in  the  human  embryo  :  at  the  fourth  month  it 
begins  to  contract ;  at  the  fifth  it  is  very  much  diminished  in 
size,  and  during  the  course  of  the  sixth  it  is  obliterated. 

In  the  fish  the  spinal  cord  is  of  a  like  diameter  throughout, 
and  its  diameter  remains  uniform  during  life :  in  like  manner  in 
the  early  embryo'of  the  reptile  and  the  bird  the  diameter  is  quite 
uniform,  but  as  the  limbs  are  developed,  a  superior  and  an  in* 
ferior  enlargement  are  formed :  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
embryo  of  the  mammalia,  and  with  tnat  of  man. 

In  fish  the  spinal  cord  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  it  always  remains  there.  In  the  early  embryo  of  the 
frog  it  is  the  same,  but  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-first 
day  it  ascends  considerably  in  the  canal.  It  is  the  same  at 
different  periods  of  its  evolution  with  the  embryo  of  the  bird  and 
of  all  the  mammalia.  Primitively,  in  the  human  embryo,  the 
spinal  cord  is  found  prolonged  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
coccyx,  but  during  the  "second  month  it  begins  to  ascend  in  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  by  the  fifth  month  it  has  ascended  as  high 
as  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  remains  fixed  during  life. 
Thus  the  primitive  appearance  of  the  spinal  cord  is  precisely  the 
same  in  the  reptile,  tixe  bird,  the  mammalia^  and  man :  in  all,  the 
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primitive  form  undergoes  a  progressive  development  from  a 
rudimentary  to  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  in  all^  the  progress  of 
that  clevelopment  is  precisely  the  same  up  to  a  certain  point : 
in  the  lower  animals  the  progress  stops;  in  the  higher  it  goes 
on :  in  the  lower  the  spinal  cord  remains  permanently  what  it 
was  in  all  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  evolution  :  in  the  higher  the 
transition  advances  further  and  further  in  proportion  to  their 
elevation  in  the  scale. 

The  care  with  which  the  development  of  the  spinal  nerves  has 
been  examined  has  led  to  the  observation  of  a  curious  fact.  It  is 
found  that  in  the  mammalia  no  nerve  is  in  communication  with  the 
spinal  cord  previously  to  the  fifth  week  of  foetal  life.  Neither  with 
the  naked  eye,  nor  with  a  powerful  magnif^ing-glass,  nor  even 
with  the  microscope,  is  it  possible  before  tnis  period  to  discern 
a  single  nerve  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord  throughout  its 
whole. extent,  although  the  nerves  themselves  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. At  the  sixth  week,  in  the  embiyo  of  the  calf  and  horse, 
they  may  be  seen  beginning  to  implant  themselves  by  their 
anterior  and  posterior  filaments  upon  the  corresponding  lateral 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  at  this  early  period  their  ganglion 
18  distinctly  visible.  The  cervical  nerves  are  the  latest  to  unite 
with  the  spinal  cord.  Serres  states,  that  he  has  often  succeeded 
in  tracing  them  along  the  back  up  to  the  vertebral  foramina, 
beyond  which  they  do  not  as  yet  extend,  not  one  of  them  being 
at  this  period  in  contact  with  the  cord  itself.  If  this  fact  be 
estabUsned  by  subsequent  observation  it  will  be  decisive  of  the 
long-agitated  controversy,  whether  the  nerves  proceed  from  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  and  are  properly  productions  of  them : 
it  will  prove  what  the  most  eminent  physiologists  have  long 
iQaintained  that  each  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  of  independent 
formation,  and  that  the  nerves  in  particular  have  their  origin  in  the 
organs  which  they  are  usually  said  to  supply,  and  not  in  the  central 
masses  with  which  they  communicate.  Serres  contends,  that 
in  all  embryos  without  exception,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
class,  the  nerves  are  formed  before  they  are  put  in  communication 
with  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  fact  is  analogous 
even  in  invertebrated  animals,  for  example,  in  the  larvee  of  insects 
in  which  the  formation  of  the  lateral  filaments  is  found  to  pre- 
cede that  of  the  central  ganglions. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  spinal 
cord  is  divided  by  a  furrow  into  two  lateral  fasciculi,  and  that 
these  fasciculi  remain  permanently  smooth.  In  like  manner  they 
are  smooth  in  all  the  mammalia,  and  in  the  human  embryo,  until 
an  advanced  period  of  their  evolution,  that  is,  about  the  fifth 
month,  when  new  fibres  are  deposited  on  .^eir  surfoce,  anH 
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form  the  prominences  termed  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  and  the 
corpora  olivaria. 

The  primitive  state  of  the  brain  in  the  inferior  classes,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  vesicular,  and  these  vesicles  are  three  in  nnml>er. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  man.  Primitively  the  brain  of  the 
human  embryo  consists  of  a  posterior  vesicle,  the  rudiment 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  [Jig.  17  ^],  a  middle  >f^.  17. 
vesicle,  the  rudiment  of  the  optic  lobes  [fig.  17  ''J, 
and  an  anterior  vesicle  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  [Jig.  17  ■]•  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the 
appearance  of  these  vesicles  is  represented  in  [Jig.  18] 
The  posterior  [Jig.  18  '],  representing  the  rudiment 
of  the  medulla  oblongata :  the  middle  [Jig.  18  * }, 
representing  the  rudiment  of  the  optic  lobes,  or  as  these  bodies 
are  termed  in  man,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  :  tbe  anterior 
[Jig.  18  ^]  representing  the  cerebral  lobes,  tt  wiU^  be  fonnd 
tbat  the  form  of  the  brain  in  man,  as  it  exists  in  this  earty  stf(ge 
of  his  foetal  life  is  precisely  similar  to  the  form  of  the  brain  m 
fish,  as  it  exists  in  its  permanent  and  adult  state.  This  is 
seen  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  comparing  the  general 
form  of  the  human  brain  at  this  period  [fig.  IS}  vrith  tie  per- 
manent form  of  the  brain  in  the  pike  for  example— ^|f.  1&. 


In  the  first  stage  of  its  evolution  then,  the  appearance  of  the 
brain  is  precisely  similar  in  all  the  classes :  it  resembles  the 
permanent  form  of  the  brain  of  fish,  the  lowest  class.  To  this 
form  it  continues  to  bear  a  resemblance  for  some  time,  but  while 
ift  the  fish  this  form  remains  unalterably  the  same  during  the 
whole  period  of  life,  in  the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  mammalia,  and 
man,  it  changes  gradually,  and  changes  more  and  more  the 
higher  the  class,  and  the  more  advanced  the  period  of  foetal 

iife. 

It  is  remarkable  not  only  that  the  brain  considered  as  a 
whole  is  precisely  similar  in  all  the  classes  of  vertebral  animals 
in  the  early  period  of  the  foetal  lif^  ;  but  that  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  are  evolved  precisely  in  the  same  order,  and 
pass  through  precisely  the  same  transformations.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  in  the  embryo  of  the  reptile,  and  the  bird,  the  cere*- 
bellum.  is  the  last  organ  that  is  formed  :  in  the  manimalia  aind 
man  it  is  equally  the  last  to  appear.  Serres  supposes,  that  this 
late  eyolutioa  of  t^e  cerebellum^  is  owing  to  t^e  stow  devtlop^ 
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ment  of  the  vertebral  artery,  the  formation  of  the  sanguiferous 
uniformly  preceding  that  of  the  nervous,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  systems,  and  presiding  over  them.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  in  the  reptile  the  cerebellum  consists  primitively  of  two 
small  laminae,  one  on  each  side  [Jig*  10  '  ].  In  the  bird  it  is  the 
dame  [Jig'  13  *  ].  In  the  mammalia  it  is  just  the  same.  As  we 
advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tribes  of  the  mammalia, 
the  cerebellum  becomes  more  and  more  developed.  In  the 
Hodentia,  the  vermiform  process  is  large,  and  the  hemispheres 
are  small.  In  the  Ruminantia,  the  vermiform  process  is  rela- 
tively small,  while  the  hemispheres  are  much  increased  in  bulk. 
The  relative  condition  of  parts  found  in  the  human  embryo,  at 
different  stages  of  its  development,  is  exactly  similar.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  vermiform  process  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  hemispheres,  just  as  it  is  permanently  in  the  Roden- 
tia ;  in  .the  latter  period  of  its  evolution,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hemispheres  have  increased  so  much  in  magnitude  that  they 
not  only  ^qjj^l,  but  greatly  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  vermiform 
process.  These  curious  facts  show,  that  in  all  the  class  of  ver- 
tebral animals  the  primitive  type  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  same ; 
that  its  organization  progressively  advances  from  the  fish  up  to 
man,  and  that  in  the  successive  steps  of  this  extended  scale,  the 
embryo  of  the  superior  animal  passes  through  all  the  different 
forms  which  are  retained  permanently  by  the  lowest. 

The  same  fact  is  established,  by  observing  the  successive 
evolution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  found  that  in  all 
animals,  the  less  developed  the  brain,  the  larger  are  the  optic 
lobes.  In  the  fish  and  the  reptile  they  are  so  large,  that  tney 
are  incapable  of  being  covered  by  any  other  part  of  the  brain  : 
as  soon  as  this  organ  is  exposed,  they  are  therefore  always  seen 
naked  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  body  ;  in  the  bird 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  also  naked :  m  like  manner 
in  the  lower  orders  of  the  mammalia  ihey  are  naked  in  a  great 
measure,  and  in  the  human  embryo  it  is  just  the  same,  and  the 
younger  the  embryo,  the  more  they  are  uncovered.  In  the  fish, 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  they  are  hollow,  and  in  these  animals  they 
remain  permanently  hollow  during  life  :  in  the  mammalia,  too, 
they  are  always  hollow  ;  in  like  manner  in  the  human  embryo, 
at  an  early  stage,  their  cavity  is  so  large  that  they  form  a  true 
ventricle  :  this  ventricle  continues  open  until  the  termination  of 
the  seventh  month ;  but  at  this  period,  its  walls  which  have 
progressively  increased  in  thickness,  unite,  and  thus  form  a  solid 
body,  so  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  it  ever 
contained  a  cavity.  In  this  manner  the  optic  lobes,  or  as  they 
tut  t^tAied  in  the  mammalia  and  man,  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
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mina^  pass  in  the  progress  of  their  development  throngh  the 
different  forms  which  are  retained  permanently  in  the  lower 
animals. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  volume  of  the  optic  thalami  is 
invariably  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ; 
and  this  relation  is  steadily  observed  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  foetal  state.  Gradually  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
developed,  the  optic  thalami  increase  in  magnitude. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  every  respect  of  the  corpora  striata. 
These  bodies  have  no  existence  in  fish,  in  which  entire  class  the 
cerebral  lobes  are  extremely  small.  In  the  reptile,  the  cerebral 
lobes  increase  very  considerably  in  magnitude,  and  in  this  class,  for 
the  first  time,  the  corpora  striata  begm  to  appear.  In  the  bird, 
and  in  all  the  mammalia,  these  bodies  are  comparatively  large ; 
because  in  both  these  classes  the  cerebral  lobes  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude :  the  same  is  observed  in  the  human 
embryo,  for  until  the  second  month  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  these  bodies  ;  but,  after  this  period,  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
increase  so  rapidly,  that  they  soon  preponderate  over  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  corpora  striata  maintain  the 
same  progressive  increase  in  magnitude. 

It  is  established  by  the  fullest  evidence,  that  in  all  vertebral 
animals  the  cerebral  lobes  are  primitively  precisely  similar,  and 
that  they  ultimately  differ  from  each  other  so  greatly,  only  be- 
cause the  progress  of  their  evolution  is  arrested  in  the  different 
classes  jat  different  stages.  In  the  lower  classes^  the  develop- 
ment stops  short  at  a  certain  point ;  in  the  higher  it  goes*  on. 
In  the  human  embryo  of  the  sixth  week,  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres are  truly  rudimentary  :  they  are  in  fact  cerebral  lobes  : 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  permanent  cerebral  lobes  offish 
XJig.  IS''.  Jig.  19*].  In  the  human  foetus  of  this  age,  the 
cerebral  lobe  is  smaller  than  the  optic  [^.  18  *  *  ],  just  as  it 
is  in  the  pike  [Jig.  19  *  ^  ].  But  in  the  fish,  this  proportion  is 
preserved  through  the  whole  of  life,  while  in  the  human  foetus 
it  is  only  temporary.  For  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
month,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  larger  than  the  optic  lobes ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  have  so  much  increased  in 
bulk,  that  all  analogy  between  them  and  the  cerebral  lobes  of 
fish  is  at  an  end.  Up  to  the  third  month,  however,  the  analogy 
between  them  is  periect.  Were  we  to  retrace  the  development 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  all  the  classes,  in  every  point, 
we  should  find  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  fact :  we  should 
see  that  in  the  human  foetus  these  parts  of  the  brain,  in  the 
progress  of  their  evolution,  pass  through  all  the  states  in  which 
they  exist  permanently  in  the  reptile,  the  bird,  thq  lower  and 
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the  higher  mammalia,  and  that  were  their  development  stopped 
at  difrerent  stages,  they  would  present  at  one  time  an  appear- 
ance precisely  similar  to  the  cerebral  lobes  of  the  reptile ;  at 
another  to  those  of  the  bird ;  at  another  to  those  of  the  lower 
mammalia,  and  at  another  to  those  of  the  higher  ;  while  retain- 
ing neither  form  long,  but  passing  through  each  in  succession^ 
they  ultimately  proceed  beyond  them  all,  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance and  structure  peculiar  to  these  bodies  in  man. 

From  this  account  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  seems  Just  to  deduce  the  following  general 
conclusions.  1.  The  primitive  form  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  inferior  classes,  with  slight  modifications,  is  its  permanent 
form.  2.  The  primitive  form  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
superior  classes  is  not  permanent  but  transient.  3.  In  the 
progress  of  its  development  in  the  superior  classes,  the  nervous 
system  passes  successively  through  the  different  forms  which 
constitute  its  permanent  state  in  the  inferior  classes.  4.  The 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  first  formed,  appear  to  be  the 
nerves,  and  especially  the  nerves  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  pelvis, 
which  seem  to  be  tolerably  developed,  while  the  spinal  cord  is 
yet  fluid.  The  nerves  are  not  primitively  in  communication 
with  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  much  less  do  they  originate  in 
these  bodies,  as  the  common  language  of  anatomists  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  but  they  first  appear  in  the  organs  to  which 
they  are  usually  said  to  be  distributed,  and  from  these  they 
proceed  towards  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  with  which  they 
ultimately  become  united.  5.  The  elementary  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  in  all  the  classes  are  identical.  There  is  a 
primitive  type  common  to  all,  consisting  of  a  spinal  cord,  of 
two  lobes  corresponding  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  of  two 
other  lobes  corresponding  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  of 
two  transverse  laminae  corresponding  to  the  cerebellum.  Ulti- 
mately these  parts  become  greatly  modified  ;  the  differences 
increase  as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale;  and  if,  in  the  progress 
of  its  evolution,  any  cause  occur  to  arrest  the  development  of 
any  part  of  its  nervous  system,  the  animal  may  be  born  with 
the  nervous  system  proper  to  a  different  class.  And  this 
actually  occurs  occasionally  in  the  case  of  monsters :  thus,  a 
higher  animal  may  be  bom  with  a  brain  similar  to  that  of  a 
lower  animal ;  but  it  never  happens  that  a  lower  animal  is  bom 
with  a  brain  similar  to  that  of  a  higher  animal.  6.  The  funda- 
mental parts  of  the  nervous  system  being  the  same  in  all  the 
classes,  these  parts  are  yet  by  no  means  equally  developed  in 
all.  In  one  class,  one  part  predominates,  in  another  class, 
another.    The  preponderating  part  gives  to  its  class  its  dis* 
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tinctive  character.  Thus,  in  fish«  the  optic  lobes  preponderate  ; 
in  reptiles,  the  cerebral;  in  birds^  tne  cerebellum  and  the 
cerebral  lobes ;  and  in  man,  the  cerebral  lobes,  7,  Wherever 
a  fundamental  part  becomes  predominant  in  a  class,  or  ex- 
periences any  peculiar  modifications,  new  parts  are  developed, 
which  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  fundamental,  as  is  seen  in 
the  appearance  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata, 
and  the  relation  which  these  bodies  b^ar  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. 8.  In  general,  when  a  fundamental  part  is  much 
developed,  it  is  found  to  be  hollow.  ITie  effect  of  a  ventricle 
is  to  extend  the  surface  of  the  body  in  which  thie  cavity  is 
formed,  and  the  object  of  this  extension  of  surface  appears  to 
be  to  allow  a  free  access  to  blood-vessels.  9.  In  proportion  as 
a  part  is  developed,  the  number  of  fibres  of  white  matter  is 
increased.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the  nervous  system 
appear  to  have  tlieir  principal  seat  in  the  fibres  or  white 
matter.  10.  Wherever  the  wnite  fibres  are  accumulated^  the 
grey  substance  is  likewise  proportionably  accumulated.  If  the 
white  matter  be  so  much  increased  as  to  become  the  seat  of 
any  special  function,  a  large  quantity  of  grey  matter  is  inva- 
riably found  in  combination  with  it.  Thus,  the  nerves  distri- 
buted to  the  electrical  apparatus  of  the  electrical  fish,  at  the 
points  where  they  are  in  communication  with  the  brain,  are 
surrounded  with    large  masses  of  grey  substance  which  are 

f)eculiar  to  this  fish.  Many  examples  of  the  same  fact  are 
bund  in  all  the  different  classes,  the  observation  of  which  led 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  believe  that  the  grey  matter  is  the 
matrix  of  the  white  and  forms  it.  The  justness  of  this  de- 
duction has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigation; 
and  indeed  seems  to  be  completely  disproved  by  the  observation 
that,  in  the  development  of  several  parts  of  the  foetal  brain,  the 
white  matter  appears  before  the  grey,  and  therefore  cannot 
possibly  be  formed  by  it ;  and,  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  adult 
brain,  apoplectic  cells  are  filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  white 
matter  which  is  formed  anew  without  the  intervention  of  any 
grey  substance.  The  grey  matter  is  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  blood-vessels.  Tiedemann,  who  not  only  admits, 
but  insists  upon  the  facts,  that  wherever  the  white  fibres  are 
greatly  increased,  the  grey  substance  is  proportionally  aug- 
mented^  thinks  that  this  grey  substance,  does  in  some  mode  or 
other,  exalt  the  nervous  functions,  probably  by  affording  to 
the  white  fibres  a  more  abundant  supply  of  blood.  11.  Serres 
is  of  opinion,  and  maintains  that  microscopical  observations 
establisn  the  fact,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  were 
primitively  symmetrical ;  that  every  single  part  was  originally 
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double ;  that  there  were  not  only  two  filaments  foi*  the  spinal 
cord,  but  likewise  two  cerebelli,  at  least  two  distinct  portions 
forming  the  rudiments  of  the  organ :  in  like  manner  that  there 
were  two  Tubera  Annularia,  two  Corpora  Callosa,  two 
fornices,  and  so  on.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  has  been 
called  in  question  by  several  distinguished  observers,  and 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  12.  The  same 
anatomist  contends,  that  the  development  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  depends  on  that  of  the  sanguiferous  ;  that 
in  the  embryo  of  all  classes,  the  arteries 'Which  successively 
appear  are,  first,  those  of  the  spinal  cord ;  secondly,  those  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  and  thirdly,  those  of  the  cerebellum :  that 
accordingly  this  is  the  invariable  order  in  which  these  organs 
are  developed  ;  that  the  arteries  uniformly  appear  first ;  that 
they  entirely  control  the  subsequent  development  of  every  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  a  strict  relation  is  observed 
between  the  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  the 
calibre  of  their  arteries.  This  principle  is  applied  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  and  with  much  plausibility,  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  monsters.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  with  the 
absence  or  the  diminished  size  of  certain  arteries,  the  organs  to 
which  they  correspond  either  entirely  disappear  or  are  reduced 
to  a  state  merely  rudimentary  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  parts 
of  the  arterial  system  be  preternaturally  developed,  either  in 
bulk  or  number,  the  organs  to  which  they  correspond  are  pro- 
portionally increased.  If  an  embryo  be  arrested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  foetal  life  ;  if,  fbr  example,  it  be  without  the  cere- 
bellum, it  is  destitute  of  the  vertebral  artery ;  if  without  the 
corpus  callosum,  it  is  destitute  of  the  artery  of  the  corpus 
callosum ;  if  without  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  it  is  either 
wholly  destitute  of  the  internal  carotids,  or  these  arteries  are 
extremely  small.  In  like  manner,  monsters  formed  without 
brain  are  destitute  of  cerebral  arteries ;  acephali  are  without 
the  common  carotids.  In  Hke  manner,  monsters  without 
anterior  extremities,  like  the  biped  reptiles,  are  destitute  of 
axillary  arteries ;  the  bimana  of  femoral  arteries ;  if  the  renal, 
the  uterine,  the  vesical  arteries  are  absent,  the  kidneys,  the 
uterus,  the  bladder,  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
vertebral  arteries  are  doubled,  they  produce  a  double  cere- 
bellum ;  if  the  common  carotids  are  doubled  on  each  side,  they 
give  origin  to  a  two-headed  monster ;  and  if  tripled,  to  a  three- 
needed  monster,  and  so  on.  If  the  descending  aorta  be  double, 
there  will  be  two  trunks,  while,  if  the  ascending  aorta  be 
simple,  the  head  will  remain  single ;  if  there  be  double  axillary 
arteries  on  each  side,  there  will  be  font  anterior  extremities ;  if 
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double  femoral  arteries,  four  posterior  extremities.  A  double 
middle  sacral  artery  will  give  origin  to  a  double  tail,  but  it  is 
observable,  that  whatever  monstrous  shapes  arise  in  this 
manner,  no  such  monstrosity  has  hitherto  been  discovered  as 
the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  sacrum,  or  the  union  of  the 
tail  with  the  head,  because  the  carotid  artery  has  never  yet 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  middle  sacral,  and  so  on. 

^  Such  are  some  of  the  more  curious  and  important  facts  which 
have  been  observed  in  tracing  the  progressive  advancement  of 
the  nervous  system,  from  its  most  simple  to  its  most  complex 
state,  and  from  the  earliest  stage  of  its  foetal  life  to  its  mature 
condition.  This  comparative  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
system  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  enter  with  more  advantage  on 
the  consideration  of  its  functions. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall 
first  consider  the  phenomena  themselves  :  and,  secondly,  state 
how  far  it  is  ascertained  that  particular  parts  of  the  system  are 
the  seat  of  specific  functions. 

We  must  begin  with  the  consideration  of  these  functions  in 
the  higher  classes,  on  account  of  our  total  ignorance  of  their 
nature  in  the  simple  beings,  in  which  the  first  traces  of  the 
nervous  system  are  found.  What  functions  are  performed  by 
the  nervous  threads  in  the  zoophyte,  in  which  the  first  appear- 
ance of  nervous  matter  is  discerned  ;  whether  in  the  articulata,  in 
which  ganglia  are  superadded,  a  different  function  is  performed 
by  the  filament  and  by  the  ganglion,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 
Until  lately,  our  ignorance  was  nearly  as  profound  relative  to 
the  distinct  functions  performed  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
system  in  the  higher  classes ;  but  the  care  and  exactness  with 
which  modern  physiologists  have  investigated  the  subject,  have 
shed  considerable  light  both  upon  the  functions  themselves,  and 
upon  the  share  allotted  to  particular  parts  of  the  apparatus  in 
their  execution. 

In  all  the  higher  classes,  the  nervous  system  considered  as  a 
whole  performs  two  distinct  functions,  the  nervous  and  the  sen- 
sorial :  or  it  may  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  two  distinct 
powers  or  faculties,  which  may  be  designated  by  the  same 
names. 

To  the  first  of  these  powers,  the  nervous,  belong  four  pheno- 
mena, which  are  referable  to  it  as  their  cause,  or  which  may  be 
said  to  distinguish  its  action;  namely,  1,  the  transmission  to 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  specific  stimulus,  by  which  they 
are  excited  to  the  performance  of  their  functions,  that  is,  the 
stimulus  of  volition  ;  2,  the  transmission  of  impressions  received 
from  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  to  the  central  masses  of 
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the  system;  3,  the  communication  of  a  certain  unknown 
influence  to  the  blood,  by  which  the  secreting  and  the  other 
assimilating  processes,  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
different  organs,  are  maintained ;  4,  the  disengagement  of  a 
certain  portion  of  caloric  by  which  the  temperature  essential  to 
animal  life  is  sustained.  AH  these  phenomena  are  referable  to 
erne  agent.  Besides  this  agent,  there  is  no  known  power  in 
nature  capable  of  producmg  eflfects  in  the  least  degree 
analogous.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  distmct 
and  independent  power.  There  is  indubitable  evidence  that  its 
residence  is  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

■  The  second  nervous  power,  the  sensoriaJ,  is  that  on  which 
the  faculties  of  sensation,  of  volition,  and  of  those  termed  intel- 
lectual, depend.  For  reasons  immediately  to  be  assigned,  this 
power  must  be  considered  entirely  distinct  from  that  properly 
termed  nervous,  and  as  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  any 
other.  On  the  action  of  the  nervous  power,  besides  the  trans- 
mission of  impressions,  depend  certain  processes  which  are 
essential  to  life  :  on  the  action  of  the  sensorial,  certain  processes 
which  are  requisite  to  perception :  the  first  maintains  existence,  the 
second  communicates  sensation  and  intelligence.  This  broad 
line  of  distinction  recently  drawn  between  these  two  classes  of 

Ehenomena,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip, 
as  materially  contributed    to  render  our  conceptions  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  clear  and  precise. 

The  first  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
power  is  the  transmission  to  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  spe- 
cific stimulus  by  which  they  are  excited  to  the  performance  of 
their  peculiar  function.  In  a  preceding  article  it  was  shown 
that  the  distinctive  characters  of  animal  life  are  spontaneous 
motion  and  sensation.  Spontaneous  motion  of  every  kind  is 
accomplished  by  the  simple  process  of  contractility— that  is, 
the  power  which  the  muscular  fibre  possesses  of  approximating 
its  two  extremities,  or  shortening  itself.  In  all  the  higher  ani- 
mals, contractility  is  the  property  of  one  tissue  alone.  The 
muscular  fibre  is  the  only  substance  which  possesses  it  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  and  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  body, 
infinite  and  incessant  as  they  are,  are  accomplished  by  this 
single  property  of  this  single  tissue.  The  power  of  contraction 
is  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  yet  the  muscular  fibre  is 
incapable  of  .contracting  of  itself.  For  the  exertion  of  the 
power,  the  intervention  of  some  other  agent  is  indispensable. 
That  agent,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  termed  a  stimulant.  In 
all  muscular  contraction,  the  concurrence  of  two  things  is  thus 
absolutely  necessary  ;  first,  the  capacity  to  act  on  the  applica- 
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tion  of  a  stimulus ;  and  secoudly,  the  presence  of  a  stimulus  to 
excite  the  action.  Among  all  the  phenomena  of  muscular  con- 
tmction^  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  substances  which  are  capable  of  becoming  stimulahts. 
Every  body  in  nature  may  indeed  act  in  this  manner  upon  the 
muscular  nbre»  because  tne  mere  contact  of  any  physical  8ub<p 
stance  is  sufficient  to  produce  upon  it  a  stimulant  effect.  The 
substances  which  thus  operate  upon  it  are  so  varibus  and  oppo* 
site^  that  they  appear  to  possess  no.  property  in  comdion^ 
except  that  of  being  a  stimulant  to  the  muscles.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience^  however,  a  sort  of  classification  of  such  sub^ 
stances  has  been  attempted,  and  they  have  been  arranged  into 
mechanical^  chemical,  and  vital  stimulants.  And  yet  it  is  truly 
remarkable,  that  while  the  specific  property  of  the  musoulc^ 
fibre  is  called  into  action  by  such  an  mfinite  variety  of  agents, 
it  is  found  that  particular  fibres,  without  any  appretiable  dif- 
ference in  their  structure,  are  obedient  only  to  particular  kinds 
of  stimulants.  Certain  muscular  fibres  are  excited  to  their 
specific  action  by  particular  substances,  and  by  no  others. 
The  blood,  for  example,  is  the  specific  stimulus  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels ;  the  food,  of  the  stomach ;  the  chyle,  of  the 
lacteal  vessels ;  the  urine,  of  the  bladder ;  and  volition,  of  the 
muscles  termed  voluntary.  This  law  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  whole  animal  economy ;  and  there  is  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  it  which  possesses  peculiar  interest,  because  it  seems  to 
afford  some  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
in  muscular  action  itself,  a  peculiarity  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  at  an  early  period  of  the  study,  and  of  the 
true  account  of  which  no  glimpse  was  obtained  until  very  recently. 
Certain  muscles  We  know  are  under  the  control  of  the  will : 
others  are  wholly  independent  of  it.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  should 
we  be  able  to  exert  a  complete  command  over  one  set  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  none  whatever  over  another  ?  The  researches 
of  modern  physiologists  have  assigned  the  ^probable  cause  of 
this  curious  property  of  the  muscular  fibre,  a  property  which  is 
of  so  much  use  in  the  animal  economy — a  property  which  is 
indeed  essential  to  animal  existence,  but  the  reason  of  which 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  such  deep  obscurity.  The  voluntary 
muscles  are  obedient  to  the  will,  because  the  appropriate  stimu- 
lus of  such  muscles  is  the  nervous  power,  and  the  will  is  always 
capable  of  communicating  that  power  to  them.  By  a  large 
deduction  from  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  with 
remarkable  exactness.  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished the  very  important  fact,  that  the  action  of  all  the  invo^ 
luntary  muscles  is  totally  independent  of  the  nervous  system. 
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This  appears  to  be  a  direct  and  unavoidable  inference  from 
the  fact  which  he  has  ascertained,  that  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion continues  in  these  muscles  long  after  the  nervous  system  is 
destroyed.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  dependent  for  their 
action  upon  the  nervous  power,  which  volition  is  the  appropriate 
medium  of  applying  to  them :  therefore  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will ;  the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  and  therefore  they 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  The  two  sets  of  muscles 
are  excited  to  their  specific  actions  by  specific  stimulants, 
totally  diiBTerent  in  their  nature,  the  voluntary  by  the  nervous 
power,  the  involuntary  by  agents  differing  in  every  different 
org^-H^  speciifip  stimulus  bemg  provided  for  each,  adapted  to 
its  peculiar  function.  The  will  can  direct  to  any  one,  or  to  any 
set,  of  voluntary  muscles,  their  appropriate  stimulus,  the 
nervous  power,  or  can  withhold  it  from  them.  The  will  cannot 
direct  to  the  involuntary  muscles  their  appropriate  stimulus: 
its  only  influence  is  over  the  nervous  power,  and  to  that  the 
involuntary  muscles  are  insensible.  The  blood  applied  to  the 
internal. surface  of  the  heart,  for  example,  excites  it  to  contrac* 
tion,  independently  of  volitioHi  which  can  neither  increase,  nor 
lessen,  nor  in  any  manner  modify  its  operation.  This,  then,  is 
t}ie  great  cause  upon  which  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  action  of  the  voluntary,  and  of  the  involuntary  muscles 
depends :  each  is  excited  to  its  appropriate  function  by  its 
own  stimulus,  which  to  each  is  specific  and  independent.  That 
the  exertion  of  volition  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  stimulus  to 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and,  like  every  other  stimulus,  merely  ex- 
cite^ to  action  a  power  inherent  in  the  fibre,  is  established  by 
the  fact,  that  volition  exhausts  the  excitability  of  the  muscle 
ji^st  as  any  other  stimulus  would  do ;  and  that  it  acts  upon  the 
ifiuscle  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  only  through 
their  medium,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  nerves  distri- 
buted to  a  muscle  be  injured  or  destroy ied  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  though  volition  be  excited,  and  though  the  muscle 
itself  be  perfectly  capable  of  contracting,  yet  no  contraction  can 
take  place.  In  this  case  the  instrument  is  sound  and  capable 
of  its  wonted  action,  but  the  power  necessary  to  put  it  into 
motion  is  prevented  from  reaching  it.  Such  is  the  first  function 
of  the  nervous  power,  that  of  conveying  to  the  voluntary 
mUsQles  the  stimulus  of  volition,  on  which  their  action  depends. 
The  second  function  performed  by  the  nervous  power,  is  the 
transmission  of  impressions  received  from  the  organs  of  the 
external  senses  to  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous  system. 
Impressions  tnade  upon  an  organ  of  sense,  are  conununicated  to 
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the  brain  by  the  nerves  :  there  they  become  sensations.  For 
the  conversion  of  an  impression  into  a  sensation^  the  operation 
of  the  sensorial  power  is  indeed  indispensable^  but  the  media  by 
which  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the  brain^  are  the  nerves, 
the  proof  of  which  is,  that  though  the  organ  of  sense  be  sound, 
if  the  nerve  be  destroyed  or  injured  in  any  part  of  its  course,  no 
impression  is  communicated. 

The  two  functions  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  not 
directly  connected  with  any  vital  process  :  they  are  the  means 
by  which  the  external  world  acts  upon  the  animal,  and  the 
animal  reacts  upon  the  external  world,  out  the  phenomena  which 
follow  dependent  on  the  same  power,  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  most  important  vital  functions.  In  all  ammals  whose 
mode  of  existence  resembles  that  of  man,  there  is  provided  a 
pecular  fluid  which  serves  for  the  support  of  the  system,  and 
from  which  the  materials  of  its  nutrition  are  derived.  This 
fluid  is  kept  in  continual  motion  :  it  describes  a  circle,  in  going 
the  round  of  which,  it  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
even  its  minutest  portion.  The  great  source  of  motion  in  the 
circulating  fluid  is,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  termed  the 
heart.  Two  sets  of  vessels  go  off*  from  the  heart,  one  of  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  that  organ  and  distributes  it  to  the 
system ;  these  vessels  are  called  arteries  :  the  other  returns  the 
blood  from  the  system  to  the  heart :  these  vessels  are  termed 
veins.  The  arteries,  in  their  course  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
system,  divide  and  subdivide  to  an  extreme  degree  of  minute- 
ness, until  at  length  their  ultimate  branches  become  invisible. 
These  invisible  branches  of  the  arterial  vessels,  are  denominated 
capillaries  :  the  capillaries  terminate  in  the  veins  :  it  is  in  the 
capillaries  that  those  important  changes  go  on  which  constitute 
secretion,  nutrition,  and  all  the  other  processes  by  which  the 
integrity  of  the  different  textures  of  the  body  is  maintained. 
Now  the  arterial  blood,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  capillaries, 
is  the  material  ow  which  these  necessary  changes  are  operated  : 
the  agent  by  which  they  are  effected  is  the  nervous  power. 
This  important  fact  has  recently  been  ascertained,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  different  stages  of  a  process 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  knowledge  of  it,  the 
discovery  has  shed  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  process  of  secretion ; 
a  process  hitherto  involved  in  the  most  profound  obscurity. 

Digestion  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  termed  the  gastric  juice.  The 
abstraction  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  stomach  renders 
it  incapable  of  performing  the  function  of  digestion,  probably  by 
interrupting  the  due  secretion  of  this  fluid.    The  stomach  . 
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derives  its  nerves  from  the  eighth  pair.  By  experiments 
performed  on  animals^  it  is  ascertained,  that  if  a  part  of  this 
nerve  be  removed,  the  process  of  digestion  is  completely  stopped. 
If  this  experiment  be  performed  on  a  rabbit  which  has  oeen 
allowed  to  fill  its  stomach  with  its  usual  food,  and  if  the  stomach 
be  examined  twenty  hours  after  the  operation,  it  is  found  that 
no  change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  food.  It  remains 
exactly  m  the  same  state  as  when  it  left  the  mouth,  merely 
divided  by  mastication,  and  preserving  perfectly  both  its  colour 
and  smell.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  complete  suspen- 
sion of  the  digestive  process  was  occasioned,  as  might  be 
conceived,  by  the  pain  and  injury  inflicted  by  the  operation,  the 
following  experiment  was  performed.  Two  rabbits  of  about  the 
same  age,  were  fed  in  the  same  way.  In  both,  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  were  brought  into  view.  In  one  rabbit  a  part  of  each 
nerve  was  removed  :  in  the  other,  after  being  raised  on  a  probe, 
both  were  replaced  without  injury.  After  the  operation,  both 
rabbits  were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  parsley  as  they  chose. 
When  the  rabbit,  in  which  part  of  the  nerve  was  removed,  died, 
which  happened  in  about  twenty  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
other  was  killed.  In  the  former,  the  food  was  found  wholly 
undigested  ;  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  parsley  chopped 
small  with  a  knife  :  in  the  latter,  tne  digestive  process  hadgope 
on  as  usual,  and  the  food  was  found  just  in  the  same  state  as  in 
a  healthy  rabbit.  All  the  experiments  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  performed  (and  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Phillip  will  show  that  they  have  been  abundantly  numerous), 
concur  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  constant  and  regular  supply 
of  an  influence  derived  from  the  nervous  system  is  indispensable 
to  secretion  and  nutrition. 

It  is  found  to  be  equally  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
animal  temperature  ;  and  the  support  of  that  temperature  is  the 
fourth  function  performed  by  the  nervous  power.  In  his  experi- 
ments on  poisons,  it  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  in 
proportion  as  poisons  impair  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  influence, 
they  lessen  temperature.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Phillip,  in  the  course  of  experiments  performed  with  other  views, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  the  nervous  system 
was  lessened,  that  is,  in  which  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  were 
destroyed,  the  temperature  fell.  The  detail  of  these  experiments 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  now  spare ;  we  must 
refer  for  a  full  account  of  them  to  his  truly  valuable  work.  The 
conclusion  to  which  these  experiments  seem  clearly  to  lead  is, 
that  the  caloric  which  supports  animal  temperature  is  disengaged 
by  the  same  agent  as  that  by  which  the  formation  pf  the  secreted 
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fluids  is  effected,  namely,  by  tlie  action  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  several  phenomena  which  are  referable  to  the 
nervous  power.  That  the  sensorial  is  another  power  distinct 
from  the  former,  and  independent  of  it,  is  inferrea  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  possible  to  insulate  the  one  from  the  other,  that  is,  to 
withdraw  from  the  animal  body,  the  power  on  which  one  set  of 
functions  depends,  without  immediately  destroying  the  agency 
of  the  other. 

At  the  instant  of  death,  the  sensorial  functions  Cease :  no 

impression  is  received :  consciousness  is  at  an  end,  and  volitiob 

of  course  can  no  longer  exist.     After  this  period,  the  nervous 

power  continues  to  operate  with  almost  unaoated  energy.   Long 

after  the  animal  has  become  insensible,  that  is  long  after  the 

sensorial  power  is  destroyed,  if  the  nerves,  or  those  parts  of  the 

spinal  cord  with  which  the  nerves  are  in  communication,  he 

irritated,  the   corresponding  muscles  are  thrown  into  actioti. 

This,  it  is  obvious,  could  not  possibly  happen,  unless  the  tierves 

were  still  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions : 

unless  they  retained  the  power  of  conveying  to  the  muscles 

their  specific  stimulus.     By  a  series  of  experiments  performed 

for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  phenomena,  and 

which  are  so  full  and  conclusive,  that  it  is  quite   impossible  to 

resist  the  evidence  Ihey  afford,  it  is  further  established,  that  the 

nerves  are  still  capable  of  effecting  the  formatioh  of  the  secreted 

fluids,  and  of  causing  a  disengagement  of  calorie  from  the  blood. 

Thus,  after  the  destruction  ot  the  sensorial  power,  the  nervous 

is  capable   of  performing  all  its    functions,  with  the  single 

exception  of  conveying  impressions  to  the  sensorium ;   of  its 

retention  of  which  faculty  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  evidence 

when  the  sensorial  power  is  destroyed  :  it  does  not  seem  possible, 

therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  powers  are 

separate  and  independent. 

In  a  strict  sense,  indeed,  no  power  in  the  animal  economy  is 
independent  of  any  other  :  the  muscular,  the  nervous,  and  the 
sensorial,  in  an  especial  manner,  are  so  closely  connected,  that 
the  exislence  of  each  is  indirectly  dependant  on  that  of  the 
others  :  in  this  sense  they  may  justly  be  called  the  vital  powers. 
But  there  is  this  great  distinction  between  them.  The  muscular 
mul  the  nervous  powers  are  the  direct  means  of  maintaining 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  at  the  same  tinie,  of  connecting  it 
with  the  external  world,  the  nervous  receiving  impressions  from 
the  external  world,  and  through  the  muscular  communicating 
impressions  to  it :  both  are  the  result  of  inanimate  agents  acting 
on  vital  parts.    But  the  sensorial  power  does    not  directly 
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maintain  animal  life  ;  its  influence  is  required  onl^  indirectly  ; 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  processes  that  are  immediately 
yital— to  respiration,  for  example,  which  is  a  voluntary  action. 
The  sensorial  power  is  excited  to  action  by  no  impressions 
excepting  those  that  are  communicated  through  the  nervous 
system  :  the  main  object  of  the  nervous  power  is  to  minister  to 
the  sensorial :  the  muscular  and  the  nervous  powers  are  the 
result  of  inanimate  agents  acting  on  vital  parts  :  the  sensorial 
power  is  the  result  of  vital  parts  acting  on  each  other. 

Of  the  several  phenomena  which  are  referable  to  the  sensorial 
power ;  namely,  those  which  relate  to  sensation,  to  volition,  and 
to  the  operations  termed  intellectual,  we  have  left  ourselves 
space  to  say  btit  a  word  or  two. 

When  we  attempt  to  define  sensation  we  find  that  we  can  fix 
on  no  definition  that  is  satisfactory,  because  we  know  of  nothing 
that  is  more  simple  or  ultimate  than  itself.  All  it  i&  possible 
to  do  is  to  observe  the  phenometta,  to  mark  their  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  clearly  to  express  them. 

If  the  finger  be  pressed  against  the  table  we  are  conscious  of 
a  certain  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  finger.  This  effect 
is  fetmed  an  impression.  Of  the  different  tissues  of  which  the 
finger  is  composed  we  leafn  from  observation  and  experiment 
that  the  power  of  receiving  this  impression  belongs  to  one  only, 
namely  that  which  is  termed  the  nervous.  We  observe  further, 
that^the  nerves  having  received  impressions  frgm  external  objects, 
trani^t  these  impressions  to  the  brain,  that  in  the  brain  they 
become  sensible  to  the  mind,  and  that  thus  they  constitute 
sensations  or  perceptions.  For  the  production  of  sensation  a 
particular  apparatus  is  provided  which  is  termed  an  organ  of 
sense.  This  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two  parts  :  First, 
a  peculiar  composition  of  organized  substance,  specifically 
adapted  to  receive  and  modify  certain  impressions  :  secondly,  a 
quantity  of  nervous  matter,  suitably  disposed  for  the  reception 
of  the  impressions  after  they  have  been  thus  modified.  Between 
the  nervous  matter  belonging  to  the  organ  of  sense,  and  the 
nervous  mass  constituting  the  brain,  a  direct  communication  is 
established  by  means  of  the  cord-like  substances  termed  nerves. 
An  impression  being  received  by  the  organ  of  sense,  is  conveyed 
by  the  nerves  along  their  whole  course,  to  the  brain,  where,  as 
has  been  stated,  it  produces  a  sensation.  In  this  operation 
there  are  three  distinct  stages.  First,  the  original  impression 
on  the  sentient  nervous  extremities  :  secondly,  the  transmission 
of  the  impression  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  to  the  brain : 
thirdly,  the  reception  of  it  by  the  brain.  That  no  impressioH 
can  fte  perceived  by  the  miifd  unless  it  pass  through  each  sue- 
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cessive  step  of  this  process^  is  established  by  the  fact  which  has 
been  fully  ascertained  by  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments, that  if  the  organ  of  sense  be  injured,  if  the  continuity  of 
the  nerve  be  interrupted,  if  the  structure  of  the  brain  be  in  any 
considerable  degree  deranged,  the  proper  effect  does  not  follow 
from  the  application  of  the  impression.  The  eye  is  an  optical 
instrument,  consisting  essentially  of  a  lens  adapted  for  receiving 
the  rays  of  light,  and  bringing  them  into  a  proper  state  for  form- 
ing an  impression  on  the  retina.  The  retina  is  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye  :  the  trunk  of  this 
nerve  is  in  contact  and  union  with  the  under  part  of  the  brain : 
now,  in  order  that  vision  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  eye  be  sound,  that  the  retina  be  sound,  and  that  that  portion 
of  the  brain  with  which  the  optic  nerve  is  in  communication 
be  sound,  for  it  is  found  that  blindness  is.  equally  produced  by 
a  disease  of  the  eye  itself,  or  by  a  disease  of  the  Tetina,  or  by  a 
disease  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  with  which  the  optic  nerve 
is  connected. 

.  Such  is  the  series  of  phenomena  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  sensation,  and  such  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  succeed 
each  other.  The  conditions  essential  to  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomena are  a  certain  continuity  of  nervous  substance^  freedom 
from  pressure,  and  a  continued  supply  of  arterial  blood.  . 

Two  facts  show,  in  opposition  to  an  opinion  which,  until 
lately,  universally  prevailed,  that  an  absolute  continuity  of 
nervous  substance  is  not  requisite.  The  first  is  afforded  by  a 
highly  curious  and  important  case  recorded  by  Desault,  a  cele- 
brated French  surgeon,  who  states  that  a  soldier  was  wounded 
by  a  bullet  which  passed  through  the  spinal  cord ;  that  the 
spinal  c(H:d  was  by  this  means  completely  divided,  that  the  man 
lived  thirty-six  hours  after  the  event,  and  that  no  insensibility 
whatever  came  on  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Supposing  the  case  to  be  as  Desault  states,  of 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  whose  account  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
invent  a  circumstance  more  completely  contradictory  to  the 
prevailing,  and  what  seemed  the  best  established,  opinions  re- 
lative to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  The  only  analogous 
fact  is  one  which  has  recently  been  ascertained  by  direct  experi- 
ment, and  which  is  equally  curious  and  important.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822,  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip,  and 
Mr.  Brodie  state,  that  if  a  nerve  be  divided,  and  if  the  cut  ends 
are  placed  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  the  nervous  influence  is  not  interrupted,  but 
the  secretions  of  the  organ  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  go 
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on.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  nervous  influence,  as  is  indicated  by  Desault's 
case  respecting  the  sensorial  influence :  each  affords  a  fact 
applicable  to  each  of  the  nervous  powers,  which  appears  to  be 
decisive  of  the  point  that  an  absolute  continuity  of  nervous 
matter  is  not  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  The  second  condition  necessary  for  the  production  of 
sensation  is,  that  the  nervous  substance  be  free  from  com- 
pression. Pressure,  either  upon  the  nerve,  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  or  upon  the  brain,  if  it  be  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  suddenly  applied,  destroys  sensation.  Sometimes  if  the 
pressure  be  slowly  applied,  as  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  the  slow  growth  of  a 
tumor  in  the  cerebral  substance,  insensibility  is  not  produced 
until  the  pressure  becomes  very  great,  because  the  brain  has  the 
power  of  accommodating,  ana  even  of  modelling,  itself  to  the 
foreign  substance,  provided  its  pressure  be  at  first  slight  and  it 
gradually  increase.  In  general  a  very  slight  pressure  suddenly 
applied  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  function. 

3.  A  third  condition  is  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain.  Galen  placed  a  ligature  around  both  carotid  arteries. 
In  this  experiment  little  inconvenience  was  produced,  because 
the  circulation  was  kept  up  by  the  vertebral  arteries.  Richeraud, 
after  tying  the  carotid,  placed  a  ligature  around  the  vertebral, 
arteries.  In  this  manner  he  completely  stopped  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  :  death  followed  in  a  few  seconds.  If  a  deficient 
quantity  of  blood  be  transmitted  to  the  brain,  that  kind  of 
insensioility  supervenes  which  is  termed  syncope  or  fainting : 
if  too  great  a  quantity,  that  which  is  called  coma  :  if  venous 
blood  circulate  through  the  brain,  instead  of  arterial,  immediate 
and  total  insensibility  follows,  constituting  the  state  which  is 
termed  asphyxia.  That  sensibility  is  instantly  destroyed  by  the 
abstraction  of  arterial  blood  from  the  brain,  is  established  by  a 
series  of  experiments  performed  by  Bishat.  The  carotid  artery 
of  a  dog  was  tied  ;  a  small  stream  of  blood  was  allowed  to  flow 
from  it :  a  cord  was  then  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  so 
as  completely  to  stop  respiration,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  fresh 
supply  of  arterial  blood.  As  long  as  scarlet  blood  continued  to 
flow  from  the  artery,  sensibility  remained  :  the  moment  dark- 
coloured  blood  appeared,  sensibility  ceased.  That  there  might 
be  no  fallacy  in  the  inference  obviously  deducible  from  this 
experiment,  it  was  contrived  to  make  venous  blood  circulate 
through  the  brain,  while  arterial  blood  circulated  as  usual, 
through  every  other  part  of  the  system.    With  this  view,  a  cord 
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>va>  placeil  I'ound  the  neck  of  one  dog  until  venous  blood  began 
to  circulate :  then  the  carotid  artery  of  another  dog  was  opened, 
and  the  venous  blood  of  the  first  was  transfused  into  the  second. 
Both  became  insensible,  and  both  died,  nearly  at  the  same 
instant.  The  experiment  was  reversed.  Arterial  blood  was 
transfused  from  one  dog  to  another,  and  sensibility  vt^as  not  iu 
the  least  impaired. 

In  what  moile  are  impressions  conveyed  along  the  nerves  to 
the  brain  ?  what  change  does  the  nerve  experience  ?  in  what  way 
is  it  acted  u])on  so  as  to  admit  of  this  transmission  ?  No  satis- 
faotorj-  answer  can  be  alFordod  to  these  inquiries  :  but  the  con- 
jectures in  wliich  phvsiolomsts  and  metaphysicians  have  indulged 
on  the  subject  are  reducible  to  three  hypotheses.  The  first  is, 
tliat  the  brain  and  nerves  are  provided  with  a  certain  fluid,  called 
the  animal  spirits,  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  nervous  system :  the  second 
supposes  that  this  transmission  is  effected  by  means  of  vibra- 
tions, or,  more  correctly,  oscillations  of  the  particles  of  the 
nervous  piatter  itself;  while  the  third  ascribes  the  whole  action 
to  the  operation  of  electricity.  On  these  conjectures  we  have 
only  space  to  observe,  that  if  either  of  them  were  as  well  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all  of  them  are  destitute  of  any 
solid  evidence,  it  would  be  capable  of  explaining  nothing.  They 
all  obviously  merely  shift  the  difficulty  one  step  further  back, 
for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  are  performed  by  means  of  animal  spirits,  or  of  oscillation, 
or  of  electricity,  as  it  is  without  the  mtervention  of  these 
media. 

2.  The  second  faculty  referable  to  the  sensorial  power  we 
have  stated  to  be  volition.  With  regard  to  the  succession  of 
events,  the  operation  in  volition  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes 
place  in  sensation.  In  sensation  the  impression  originates  in 
the  external  organ  of  sense,  and  is  transmitted  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  nervous  system  to  the  centre  :  in  volition  the  change 
arises  in  the  brain,  and  is  propagated  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  the  centre  of  the  system  to  its  extreme  parts.  The  same 
soundness  of  the  nervous  matter,  the  same  continuity  of  it,  in  a 
word,  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  all  respects  that  are 
necessary  to  produce  sensation  are  requisite  for  the  exertion  of 
volition,  the  proofs  of  which  are  identical. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  to  the  sensorial  power  are  referable  the 
faculties  termed  intellectual,  into  any  consideration  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  at  present. 

From  the  earliest  ages  it  was  conjectured,  that  pariiculv 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  appropriate  and  excluuve 
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seat  of  particular  faculties :  but  these  conjectures  were  so  vague 
and  so  entirely  destitute  of  evidencei  that  all  inquiry  into  the 
subject  was  regarded  as  hopeless,  and  even  came  to  be  treated 
with  ridicule.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  inves- 
tigation itself  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science  and  philosophy,  a  more  striking  illustration 
cannot  be  found  of  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  right  mode  of 
investigation,  than  that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  modern  researches  on  this  very  point  with  those  of  the  older 
physiologists.  Absolute  certainty  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
we  have  yet  obtained,  but  that  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  subservient  to  specinc  functions  is  a  position  sup- 
ported by  observations  so  numerous,  and  experiments  so  exact, 
that  it  must  at  least  be  admitted,  that  the  evidence  of  it  amounts 
to  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

.  It  has  been  stated,  that  a  nerve  is  a  cord  composed  of  numerous 
threads  or  filaments.  The  anatomy  of  the  nerve  shews  that  these 
filaments  are  distinct  from  each  other :  its  function  renders  it 
probable  that,  though  bound  up  in  the  same  fasciculus,  for  the 
9onvenience  of  transmission  from  the  organs  to  the  central 
masses  of  the  system,  these  filaments  continue  distinct  through- 
out their  whole  course.  The  spinal  nerves  are  attached  to  the 
spinal  cord  by  two  distinct  set$  of  filaments :  one  set  is  in  com* 
munication  with  the  anterior,  the  other  with  the  posterior,  sur* 
face  of  the  cord.  Now  it  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that  if 
in  a  living  animal  the  anterior  filaments  of  the  nerves  are  divided, 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  no  longer  capable  of 
motion :  if  the  posterior  filaments  are  divided,  they  are  deprived 
of  the  power  of  sensation.  Irritate  tlu3  anterior  filaments,  the 
animal  gives  no  indication  of  feeling,  but  tlie  muscles  are  con* 
vulsed  :  irritate  the  posterior,  no  motion  is  excited,  but  the 
animal  gives  unequivocal  indication  of  suffering.  The  experi- 
ments to  which  we  owe  this  important  discovery  were  first  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and  they  have  been  repeated  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  physiologists  in 
Europe,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  The 
conclusion  to  which  they  lead  is  confirmed  by  pathology.  Cases 
occasionally  occur  in  which,  from  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  power  of  sensation  is  lost,  while  that  of  motion 
remains  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  power  of  motion  is  often  retained 
while  that  of  sensation  is  destroyed.  The  inference  seems  to  be 
inevitable  that  one  set  of  nervous  filaments  is  appropriated  to 
the  function  of  sensation,  and  another  to  that  of  motion. 
;^  A  third  set  of  nervous  filaments  appears  also  to  perform  a  dis- 
tinct and  pecuUajr  functioou    Mr.  Bell  has  «h()wp  thf^t  qU  tb« 
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nerves  of  the  body  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  one  regular  or 
general,  which  consists  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  together  with 
the  fiflh  pair  of  the  cranial.  These  all  agree  in  being  attached 
to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  by  two  sets  of  filaments,  and  in  being 
distributed  either  to  the  skin  or  to  those  muscular  parts  that  are 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  They  are  the  organs  of  sensation 
and  volition.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  perform  these  double  functions  by  means  of  their  double 
filaments.  The  other  set  of  nerves  into  which  the  system  is 
divided,  proceed  by  single  filaments  from  the  base  of  the 
medulla  oolongata.  They  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs  that 
are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  function  of 
respiration :  hence  they  are  denominated  respiratory  nerves. 
They  pass  firom  or^n  to  organ  in  the  most  irregular  manner : 
they  seem  at  first  sight,  from  the  irregularity  of  their  distribu- 
tion, to  involve  the  nervous  system  in  inextricable  confusion : 
they  pass  across  the  general  nerves,  occasionally  uniting  with 
them  :  they  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  body  :  they  put  the  most  distant  parts  in  communication 
with  each  other :  they  are  connected  in  an  especial  manner  with 
the  great  sympathetic  system,  namely,  with  those  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  viscera :  they  are  destitute,  or  nearly  so, 
of  feeling :  irritate  them,  they  give  no  indication  of  sensibility. 
These  nerves  are  not  under  tne  control  of  the  will :  they  are  not 
capable  of  producing  sensation ;  they  are  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  transmitting  the  nervous,  not  the  sensorial  influence. 
Both  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  from  which  this  conclu- 
sion has  been  deduced,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion 
itself  have  been  distinctly  admitted  after  repeated  examinations 
by  the  most  celebrated  anatomists  and  physiologists  throughout 
Europe. 

It  appears  then  to  be  ascertained  as  clearly  and  certainly  as 
any  physiological  point  can  well  be,  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  to  which  specific  functions  are  assigned ;  that 
for  example,  one  set  of  nerves  is  appropriated  to  the  conveyance 
from  organ  to  organ,  of  the  influence  properly  termed  nervous ; 
that  another  set  is  appropriated  to  the  transmission  of  that  de- 
nominated sensorial ;  that  of  the  latter,  one  set  performs  Ihe  func- 
tion of  volition,  and  another  that  of  sensation.  There  are  not 
wanting  some  rays  of  light  to  guide  us  through  this  difiicult 
and  obscure  subject  one  step  farther  still.  If  any  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  most  elaborate  train  of  experiments  lately  performed 
by  Fleurens  and  Rolando — experiments  of  which  Cuvier  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation — experiments 
performed  by  the  first  physidogist  twelve  years  later  than  thos« 
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instituted  by  the  second,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessor — experiments,  though  under- 
taken thus  independently,  concurring  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  in  support  of  the  same  general  conclusions, — if  any 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  results  of  experiments  performed 
under  such  circumstances,  they  render  it  probable  tnat  some 
of  these  faculties  have  their  immediate  seat  in  the  spinal  cord  ; 
others  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  others  in  the  cerebellum,  and 
others  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  the  brain  proper.  What- 
ever uncertainty  may  attach  to  some  of  these  determinations 
(and  it  must  require  long,  careful,  and  repeated,  investigation 
before  points  of  so  much  difficulty  can  be  established),  it  is  truly 
remarkable  how  all  observations  and  all  experiments  concur  in 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seat  of  the  sensorial  power,  or 
that  power  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
depend,  is  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  especially  their  an- 
terior portion.  Supposing  the  fact  really  to  be  as  is  here  stated, 
what  proof  might  be  expected  of  it?  What  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  necessary  and  sufficient  to  establish  it  ?  If  it  be  found 
that  in  all  animals  there  is  a  relation  between  this  portion  of  the 
brain  and  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  faculties — if  this  relation 
regard  not  bulk  only,  but  also  organization — if  in  the  higher 
animals  there  be  peculiar  structures  of  which  no  trace  can  be 
found  in  the  lower— if  these  peculiarities  of  structure  progres- 
sively increase,  in  an  ascending  series,  in  strict  correspondence 
with  the  enlarging  faculties,  there  would  seem  to  be  just  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  fact  might  be  ex- 
pected to  supply,  and  all  of  which  it  appears  to  admit.  And 
this  is  really  the  evidence  which  does  exist.  It  is  supported 
by  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it  is  even  supported 
by  the  human  anatomy  of  the  brain,  considered  in  relation  to 
its  magnitude ;  it  is  supported  by  both  (there  is  evidence  to 
believe),  considered  in  relation  to  its  structure.  With  the  in- 
tention of  laying  them  before  the  reader  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  had  collected  and  arranged  the  facts  afforded  by  a 
study  of  the  brain  in  animals  and  m  man,  undertaken  with  a 
special  view  to  ascertain  these  points.  But  space  cannot  be 
afforded  for  the  detail  at  present.  We  shall  therefore  only 
observe  that  no  result  of  investigations  of  this  nature  can  ever 
decide  the  question  whether  the  brain  thinks ;  whether  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  physical  structure  of  the  brain 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That 
is  an  hypothesis,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  established  by  no 
facts  which  it  seems  possible  to  accumulate  by  such  researches. 

What  such  researches  may  do,  and  all  that  they  can  do^  is  t9 
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shew,  clearly  and  exactly  the  ground  there  may  be  for  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  brain^  ot  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  the  intellectual  faculties;  that  the 
brain,  or  some  portion  of  it,  is  the  organ  of  thought,  just  as 
the  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision,  or  the  internal  ear  the  organ 
of  hearing.  This  is  an  opinion  which  at  present  prevails  uni- 
versally ;  all  believe  that  tnere  is  a  connexion  between  the  brain 
and  the  mind ;  all  admit  that  the  brain  is  the  material  instru- 
ment by  which  mental  operations  are  performed.  The  opinion  is 
received  without  any  very  clear  and  exact  evidence  known  to  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  acquiesce  in  it.  It  may  be  useful 
to  state,  and  we  may  take  some  future  occasion  to  show,  what 
that  evidence  is. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  Mexico  in  1827.  By  H.  G.Ward,  Esq.  his  Majesty's 
Charge  (rAffaires  in  that  country  during  the  years  1825, 1826,  and 
part  of  1827.  2  vols.  8vo.  plates  and  maps.  Pp.  591,  and 
pp.  730.     London.     1828. 

2.  Mexican  Illustrations,  founded  upon  facts,  indicative  of  the  present 
condition  of  Society,  Manners,  Religion,  and  Morals,  among  the 
Spanish  and  Native  Inhabitants  of  Mexico;  with  Observations  upon 
the  Government  and  Resources  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  as  they 
appeared  during  part  of  the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  inter* 
spersed  with  occasional  Remarks  upon  the  Climate,  Produce,  and 
Antiquities,  of  the  Country,  mode  of  working  the  Mines,  8iC.  By 
Mark  Beaufoy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  London.  1828. 
8vo*pp.  310. 

Y^HEN  the  miners  accidentally  arrive  at  a  rich  body  of  ore 
.  (clavo  rico)  they  call  it  a  Bonanza  :  the  mine  is  said  to 
be  in  Bonanza,  and  all  the  country  is  quickly  awakened  to  a 
deep  sense  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Adventurer  :  the  tide  of 
population  flows  towards  the  spot:  the  idle,  the  industrious, 
and  the  enterprising  —  all  flock  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  discovery.  It  was  thus  with  Great  Britain,  when 
South  America,  by  the  happy  results  of  its  Revolution,  was  pro- 
nounced in  Bonanza :  witnout  knowledge,  without  caution,  in 
fact  with  a  rash  enthusiasm,  adventurers  crowded  from  all  parts 
to  share  the  rich  prize,  and  rashly  embarked  in  speculations 
which  they  only  knew  by  name.  The  panic  that  rapidly 
ensued  was  as  ignorant  as  the  mania ;  hopes  that  were  inflated 
by  mere  air  collapsed  on  the  first  pricking  of  the  bubble.  The 
expectations  that  were  better  formed  have  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  a  severe  trial :  uncalculating  mistrust  has  succeeded 
to   equally  uncalculating    excitement.     South   America  and 
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South  American  speculations  are  now  calumniated  in  a  mass, 
and  they  who  cannot  discriminate  between  one  end  of  the 
continent  and  the  other  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
Transatlantic  party  to  all  such  concerns,  as  knaves,  and  those 
nearer  home  as  nothing  short  of  dupes.  Information  alone  can 
settle  these  fluctuations,  and  enable  our  countrymen  to  profit  by 
the  fair  advantages  which  the  "  second  discovery  of  tne  New 
World'*  holds  out  to  honest  exertion.  Information  also  will 
dispel  the  fears,  and  refute  the  slanders,  of  men  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  advancement  of  political  happiness,  and  who 
are  ready  to  misrepresent  the  occasional  unsteadiness  of  a 
government  in  its  iniancy,  as  the  indications  of  a  radical  rotten- 
ness in  its  constitution.  With  the  view  of  contributing  our  mite 
to  the  circulation  of  wholesome  intelligence  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  great  countries  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  have  now 
taken  up  the  volumes  whose  titles  are  inscribed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  together  with  various  others  prior  in  pubUcation,  and 
gone  through  their  contents  with  an  anxious  desire  to  elicit  the 
truth  from  their  multifarious  details.  Whether  we  have  been 
successful  or  not  may  perhaps  be  doubtful :  we  find  that  the 
result  of  the  investigation  on  our-  minds  is,  a  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  Mexico  which  strikes  us  as  being  faithful.  Cer- 
tainly its  colours  have  the  loveliness  of  truth.  Mexico  is  now 
a  federal  government,  and  the  states  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
equal  in  extent  of  territory  to  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Great  Britain,  put  together.  It  embraces  every  variety  of 
soil,  and,  such  is  its  geographical  position,  every  variety  of 
climate  and  production.  Its  population  is  of  as  mixed  and 
various  a  description  as  either  the  soil  or  the  produce.  It 
reaches  in  amount  to  eight  millions,  boasts  of  every  hue,  from  the 
clear  olive  of  Spain  to  the  tawny  red  of  the  Indian,  or  the  purple 
black  of  the  African.  Climate  and  population  are,  however, 
such  important  elements  in  a  sketch  of  national  peculiarity, 
that  we  shall  descend  to  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  their 
peculiarities  in  Mexico. 

When  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Andes  has  threaded  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  it  travels  northward,  it  breaks  into  four 
branches.  These  ramifications  stretch  themselves  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  Mexico,  and  thus  cover  it  with  mountainous 
crags,  rocky  ravines,  rich  vallies,  or  elevated  plains,  excepting  a 
low  belt  of  land  on  each  sea  shore,  from  which  the  mountains 
retire.  This  geographical  part,  when  coupled  with  its  position 
lying  partly  within  the  tropic,  accounts  for  the  phenomena' of 
its  climate.  The  marshy  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under 
the  action  of  a  hot  sun,  ferment  with  vegetation  and  disease ; 
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the  rank  laxuriance  of  nature,  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  birds, 
and  the  flaring  colour  of  the  flowers,  warn  the  trayeUer  that  he 
breathes  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  his  race.  The  town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  long  the  only  inlet  into  the  vast  kingdom  of  Mexico 
which  the  tyranny  of  its  ancient  masters  permitted,  lies  upon 
this  coast,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deadly  miasma,  which  guards  its 
walls  with  even  more  than  their  suspicious  vigilance.  Quitting  the 
low  land  of  the  shore,  and  beginning  to  ascend  the  precipitous 
roads  which  lead  into  the  interior,  the  traveller  leaves  behmd 
him  all  apprehension  of  the  fatal  vornito.  The  change  in  the 
atmosphere  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
productions  of  the  earth;  the  appearance  of  the  oak  is  the 
signal  that  the  region  of  salubrity  is  attained.  The  rarefaction 
or  the  air  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  country  counteracts  the 
eflects  of  geographical  situation :  a  still  greater  ascent  produces  the 
fir,  and  the  craggy  peaks  are  marked  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  Alpine  scenery  in  climates  far  more  removed  from  the  sun. 
Where  the  mountains  happen  to  recede,  and  the  earth  expands 
in  a  valley,  the  heat  instantly  resumes  its  power ;  and,  as  if  by 
the  wand  of  enchantment,  tne  stranger  is  suddenly  transferred 
from  the  bleak  and  barren  desert  into  gardens  of  intolerable 
splendor — this  is  a  happy  feature  in  the  climate  of  this  country, 
and  in  some  measure  compensates  for  its  wide  and  dusty  plains, 
destitute  of  vegetation,  swept  by  fierce  winds,  and  always  covered 
with  an  atmosphere  so  rarified,  as  to  make  respiration  an 
eflfort.  Humboldt  describes  the  successive  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz  as  succeeding  each  other 
"  by  layers."  Mr.  Ward  expands  this  idea  in  a  paragraph 
which  brings  the  scenery  of  Mexico  before  the  eye  : 

'The  parasitic  plants  of  the  Tropics  are  exchanged  at  a  very  early 
period  for  the  ever-green  oak,  and  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  mild  air  of  Jalapa  j  a  little  further  the  oak  gives  place  to  the  fir,  the 
air  becomes  more  piercing,  the  sun,  though  it  scorches,  has  no  longer 
the  same  deleterious  effect  upon  the  human  frame,  and  nature  assumes 
a  new  and  peculiar  aspect.  With  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  brilliantly 
pure  atmosphere,  there  is  a  great  want  of  moisture,  and  little 
luxuriancy  of  vegetation  ;  vast  plains  follow  each  other  in  endless 
succession,  each  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  little  ridge  of  hills  which 
intersect  the  country  at  regular  intervals,  and  appear  to  have  formed, 
at  some  distant  period,  the  basins  of  an  immense  chain  of  lakes : 
such,  with  some  slight  variation,  is  the  character  of  the  Table  Land 
from  Mexico  to  Chi-hua-hua.  Wherever  there  is  water  there  is  fer- 
tility, but  the  rivers  are  few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
mt^jestic  streams  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  intervals,  the  sun 
parches  in  lieu  of  enriching  the  soil.  High  and  barren  plains  occupy 
but  too  large  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  country  between  Zacatecas^ 
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Durango,  and  Saltillo,  nor  does  nature  recover  her  wonted  vigour  until 
the  streams,  which  gradually  filter  from  the  Cordillera,  are  s.ufficiently 
formed  to  dispense  moisture  on  their  passage  to  the  ocean.  As  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  Cordillera  disappears,  or  rather  recedes  towards 
the  West,  the  space  fertilized  by  these  streams  becomes  more  exten- 
sive, until  in  Texas,  a  country  low,  but  well-wooded,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful rivers,  takes  place  of  the  dreary  Steppy  of  the  interior/ 

The  fact  that  a  few  hundred  yards  will  change  the  face  of 
nature  entirely,  confers  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico  one  of  its 
choicest  luxuries,  and  brings  this  peculiarity  home  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sense.  On  the  road  to  Acapulco,  the  fine  port  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico,  a  descent  commences  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  capital ;  so  that,  on  reaching  the  plains  of  Cuemavaca,  the 
metropolitan  visiter  finds  himself  in  a  Tierra  Caliente,  with  all 
its  various  productions,  from  which  Mexico  derives  a  constant 
and  most  abundant  supply.  The  common  fruit-stalls  there  are 
objects  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  stranger;  pine-apples, 
oranges,  bananas,  chirimoyas,  melons,  granaditos  de  China, 
and  a  thousand  other  delicious  fruits,  the  glories  of  the 
tropics,  are  found  in  abundance  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  together  with  pears,  apples,  and  all  tne  productions  of 
a  Northern  climate.  The  centre  of  a  barranca  or  ravine,  should 
it  be  occupied  by  a  stream,  will  have  its  banks  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  tropical  plants,  while  the  hills  on  either  side  are 
clothed  with  the  beech,  the  oak,  and  the  fir.  Facility  of  inter- 
nal communication  is  wanting  to  give  to  this  variety  its  full  value : 
rivers  there  are  not,  and  canals  must  always  be  highly  difHcult 
of  accomplishment ;  the  roads  are  at  present  excessively  bad  and 
never  can  be  good.  A  subsistence  is  easily  procured  in  Mexico  ; 
but  these  natural  difSculties  must  always  interpose  themselves 
to  prevent  that  general  interchanget)f  commodities  which  their 
variety  renders  so  desirable.  The  staple  of  the  Table  Land,  as  - 
the  elevated  and  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior  have  been 
improperly  denominated,  is  maize ;  of  the  low  lands,  or  Tierra 
Caliente,  banana.  It  is  calculated,  that  one  acre  growing  the 
banana  will  support  fifty  men,  while  one  acre  of  wheat  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  three.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  province  of  Veracruz  alone  could  supply  all 
Europe  with  sugar.  The  distinctive  productions,  however, 
of  Mexico  are  palque,  cochineal,  and  vanilla ;  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  Mexico  seems  to  possess  a  natural  monopoly.  This 
insect,  at  its  utmost  growth,  resembles  a  bug  in  size  and  colour ; 
with  the  exception  of  mealy  or  whitish  powder  through  which 
the  rings  or  cross  stripes  on  the  back  of  the  insect  are  distinctly 
visible.    The  female  alone  produces  the  dye;  the  males  ^ij^ 
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Bmaller,  and  one  is  found  sufficient  for  three  hundred  females. 
The  cochineal  feeds  upon  the  leaf  of  the  Indian  fig — the  process 
of  rearing  it  isdifficult  and  complicated ;  the  leaves  must  be  kept 
free  from  all  extraneous  substances,  and  Indian  women  are  seen 
bending  over  them  for  hours,  and  brushing  them  lightly  with 
a  squirrel's  tail.  The  plantations  of  the  cochineal  cactus  or 
Indian  fig  are  confined  to  La  Mistica  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 
Some  farms  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  of  these  plants. 
In  a  good  year,  one  pouna  of  seed  or  semilla  of  the  insect 
deposited  upon  the  plant  in  October  will  yield  in  December 
twelve  pounds  of  cochineal ;  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed 
to  give  a  second  crop  in  May.  The  annual  value  of  the  cochineal 
raised  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at  2,000,387  dollars*  The  manage- 
ment of  the  maquey  or  aloe,  from  which  the  intoxicating  bever- 
age palque  is  drawn,  is  sufficiently  removed  from  European 
experience  to  make  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  slight  sketch  of 
the  productions  of  Mexican  soil  not  undesirable. 

When  the  aloe  is  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  somewhere  about 
ten  years,  and  the  period  of  flowering  approaches,  it  commences 
to  be  productive.  The  Indians  acquainted  with  the  plant  know 
by  certain  signs,  almost  the  very  hour  at  which  the  stem,  or 
central  shoot,  which  is  destined  to  produce  the  flower,  is  about 
to  appear ;  and  they  anticipate  it  by  making  a  deep  incision, 
and  extracting  the  whole  heart  or  central  portion  of^  the  stem, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  thick  outside  rind,  which  forms  a  natural 
basin  or  well  about  two  feet  in  depth  and  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Into  this  the  sap  which  Nature  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  gigantic  central  shoot,  is  continually  oozing  in 
such  quantities,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  it  twice, 
and  even  three  times,  a  day^  An  Indian  inserts  a  long  gourd, 
terminated  by  a  horn,  into  this  natural  basin,  and  extracts  the 
sap  by  suction.  This  sap  before  it  ferments  is  called  aguamiel 
(honey-water),  and  merits  the  appellation  by  its  very  sweet 
taste.  From  the  plant  a  small  portion  of  it  is  transferred  to  a 
building,  where  it  is  allowed  to  lerment  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
when  it  becomes  what  is  termed  Madre  Palque.  This  is  dis- 
tributed in  small  quantities  amongst  the  different  skins  or  troughs 
intended  for  the  daily  reception  of  the  aguamiel.  Upon  this  it 
acts  as  a  sort  of  leaven,  fermentation  is  instantly  excited,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  palque  in  the  very  best  state 
for  drinking  !  the  quantities  drawn  off  each  day  are  replaced  by 
a  fresh  supply  of  aguamiel,  so  that  the  process  may  continue 
during  the  whole  year  without  interruption.  A  good  maquey 
yields  from  eight  to  fifteen  quartillos  (pints)  of  aguamiel  m  a 
day.    Ten  or  fifteen  years  must  elapse  before  the  maquey 
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grounds  become  productive,  but  when  once  established  they  are 
of  great  vahie,  many  producing  a  revenue  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  natives  ascribe  to  palque  as 
many  good  qualities  as  whiskey  is  said  to  possess  in  Scotland : 
it  is  at  any  rate  drunk  with  as  great  a  reHsh.  Its  intoxicating 
qualities  are  slight,  and  as  it  is  always  taken  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, it  possesses  even  in  the  hottest  weather  an  agreeable 
coolness.— Ffrfe  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  of  a  very  mixed  character  :  the 
various  shades  of  colour  mark  the  gradation  from  the  white 
Spaniard  to  the  dusky  Indian.  Whiteness  was  another  name 
for  nobility  :  patents  of  nobility  expressed  this  idea  in  the  most 
forcible  manner ;  when  they  conferred  honour  on  an  individual 
whose  blood  had  received  a  mixture  of  the  native  Indians,  they 
ran  "  que  se  tenga  por  bianco"  (let  him  be  deemed  white) :  it 
was  a  form  of  contemptuous  abuse  to  say  *'  es  posible  que  se  crea 
V.  mas  bianco  que  yo'*  (can  you  possibly  believe  yourself  to  be 
whiter  than  I  ?).  To  be  a  Spaniard  born  was  a  distinction  beyond 
price.  Such  a  person  who  had  married  a  Spaniard  born  in  America, 
would  say  to  his  child  when  he  offended  him,  "  Eres  CreoUo,  y 
basta"  (you  are  a  Creole,  and  that  is  enough).  The  American 
Spaniard,  in  his  turn,  looked  down  upon  those  who  could  not 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  taint  of  Indian  blood,  and  then 
again  would  dispute  with  each  other  as  to  the  quantity  of  the 
deteriorating  fluid  that  circulated  in  their  veins.  The  African 
likewise  has  done  his  part  to  vary  the  complexion  of  the  Mexican 
mixing  with  the  Indian.  His  descendants  are  a  fine  athletic 
race,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  occupations 
which  he  meets  with  in  the  portions  of  the  country  denominated 
Tierra  Caliente.  The  grand  divisions  into  which  this  population 
naturally  divided  itself  were  seven :  1 .  The  Spaniards — a  vote 
of  the  Congress  has  lately  decreed  the  expulsion  of  this  class ; 
it  amounted  before  the  Revolution,  it  is  supposed,  to  about 
eighty  thousand  :  2.  The  Creoles,  or  Americans  of  pure  Spanish 
descent :  3.  The  Mestizoes,  or  those  partly  Creole  and  partly 
Indians  :  4.  Indians  :  5.  Mulattoes,  the  offspring  of  the  White 
population  mixing  with  the  African  :  6.  The  Samboes,  partly 
African  and  parUy  Indian :  7.  African  Negroes,  who  were 
originally  introduced  as  slaves  to  cultivate  the  Tierra  Caliente, 
but  who  are  now  free.  It  is  said  loosely  that  the  Mestizoes  and 
the  Indians  together  form  nine- tenths  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1803,  the  Indians  exceeded  two  millions  and  a  naif.  The 
Mestizoes  are  next  in  number  :  they  are  indeed  more  numerous 
than  might  be  easily  ascertained  ;  for  few  of  the  middle  class, 
Bttch  as  the  lawyers,  curas,  and  other  professional  persons. 
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could  prove  themselves  of  unmixed  European  descent.  Under 
the  republic  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  do  so;  for  consanguinity 
with  the  aborigines  has  ceased  to  be  considered  a  disgrace.  It 
had  been  apprehended  that  the  distinction  of  colour  would 
prove  a  fruitful  source  of  dissention  whenever  Mexico  emanci- 

Eated  itself  from  the  power  of  the  mother  country.  Fortunately, 
owever,  the  Revolution  took  another  turn,  and  the  distinction  of 
American  and  European,  Creole  and  Gachupin,  as  the  old 
Spaniard  was  called,  swallowed  up  all  others.  Every  citizen  of 
the  republic  is  equally  eligible  to  places  of  either  trust  or 
emolument,  and  many  of  those  who  nave  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  have  risen  from  the 
darker  class.  General  Guerrero,  who  will  probably  be  the  next 
elected  president,  and  who  heads  the  great  party  of  decided 
republicans,  now  by  far  the  most  powerful,  partakes  himself 
largely  of  Indian  blood.  There  are  also  instances  of  individuals 
purely  Indian,  who  have  risen  to  distinction  by  their  superior 
acquirements :  and  the  strong  efforts  that  are  now  made  to  dif- 
fuse education  generally  over  the  state,  will  undoubtedly  elicit 
a  considerable  harvest  of  native  talent.  At  present  the  mass  of 
the  Indian  population  is  sunk  into  a  most  degraded  state  of 
squalid  indolence  and  sensuality :  that  their  condition  is  how- 
ever rapidly  improving,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  on 
Mr.  Ward  s  first  visit  to  Mexico,  in  1824,  the  metropolis  was 
infested  with  a  vast  body  of  leperos  or  lazzaroni,  which  on  his 
second  visit,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  had  nearly  disappeared. 
But  the  quarter  of  the  suburbs  in  which  the  Indians  resided  is 
still  considered  as  an  object  of  disgust ;  and  such  is  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  of  the  Indian  villages,  that  foreigners  avoid 
them  when  they  can.  The  light  bamboo  cottage  of  the  Indian 
produces  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  landscape,  which  is  wholly 
destroyed  by  a  nearer  approach ;  the  talent  which  they  seem  to 
possess  in  the  greatest  vigour  is  that  of  imitation  :  whatever  is 
placed  before  them  in  sculpture  or  painting,  they  possess  tlie 
power  of  producing  its  likeness,  apparently  without  art  or  effort. 
Their  ignorance  it  may  be  supposed  is  extreme,  and  their 
superstition  equally  profound.  They  have  changed  the  forms 
of  their  native  idolatry  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :  to 
these,  and  to  the  ministers  of  them,  they  are  warmly  attached.  The 
Curas  possess  unlimited  authority  over  them,  and  in  return  permit 
them  to  mix  their  ancient  dances  and  other  idolatrous  ceremonies 
with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion  :  the  firing  of  rockets  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  are  also  made  component  parts  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  taught  in  Ultramar.  These  pleasures  are  shared  by  all 
Mexicans,   "  What  are  my  Mexicans  about,"  demanded  a  king 
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of  Spain  of  his  favorite,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  vice- 
royalty,  "  They  are  ringing  bells  and  firing  rockets  as  usual. 
Sire ;  they  were  doing  so  when  I  went,  all  the  time  I  was  there, 
and  will  continue  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  They  are 
good  and  peaceable  subjects,  and  will  never  give  your  majesty  any 
trouble,  unless  deprived  of  the  above  gratifying  and  intellectual 
amusements."  In  spite  of  this  love  of  noise,  however,  the  Indians, 
and  the  lower  classes  of  Mexicans,  are  generally  a  quiet,  docile, 
and  submissive,  race  :  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  the  habit  remains.  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Constitution  which  made  them  independent  citizens,  the  Indians 
in  the  capital  seemed  at  the  service  of  any  white,  whether 
officer,  priest,  or  civilian,  who  chose  to  honour  them  with  a  com- 
mand. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  yet  have 
learned  to  estimate  the  rights  which  a  free  government  has  con- 
ferred upon  them :  in  most  cases  they  are  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  change,  and  in  some  they  wished  to  reject  the  ill-under- 
stood boon.  A  story  is  told  of  a  priest  who,  when  the  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed,  addressed  his  parishioners  after  mass  to 
this  effect : — 

"  My  friends,  we  are  now  till  equal.  You  must  no  longer 
look  up  to  me  as  your  father,  and  as  your  judge,  as  one  who 
has  authority  from  heaven  to  teach,  and  from  the  king  to  rule. 
I  have  become  one  of  yourselves,  having  no  more  rights  and 
privileges  than  you.  I  can  no  longer  desire  you  to  send  me  a 
family  weekly,  to  provide  my  meals,  and  clean  my  house,  and 
fetch  me  wood  and  water,  and  serve  for  other  purposes.  No, 
we  are  all  now  citizens  ;  and  with  the  same  hands  that  I  prepare 
the  sacred  sacrament,  I  must  in  future  dress  my  dinner  and 
perform  the  lowest  household  offices." 

The  poor  Indians  in  tears,  and  horror-struck  at  such  a 
monstrous  sacrilege,  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  ^'  We  won't  be 
citizens ;  we  will  continue  Indians ;  you  shall  continue  our 
master,  and  beat  us  when  you  think  fit :  and  we  will  furnish 
you  with  a  family  weekly,  as  hitherto,  and  with  every  thing  else 
you  may  want."  The  holy  monk  retired  amidst  the  blessings 
of  his  flock,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem ;  and 
charitably  laughed  at  them  afterwards  as  a  pack  of  irrational 
blockheads — ''  gentes  irracionales,"  When  Mr.  Beaufoy  paid 
him  a  visit,  his  authority  was  found  undiminished  :  for  several 
trembling  Indians  with  downcast  eyes  approached,  and,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  kissed  the  hand  which  was  graciously  extended 
towards  them. 

Like  all  other  people  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  they  are 
incapable  of  regular  and  steady  application  to  labour.    Thin 
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weakness  does  not  incapacitate  them  from  making  excellent 
miners :  the  spirit  of  gambling  which  characterizes  that  occupa- 
tion, its  fluctuating  gains,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
for  occasional  indulgence,  confer  upon  it  a  charm  which  balances 
all  the  hardships  connected  with  tnis  mode  of  earning  a  subsist- 
ence. The  Indian  miners  labour  with  ^reat  zeal  for  a  few  days, 
until  a  sufficient  sum  is  obtained ;  and  tnen,  until  it  is  spent,  like 
the  miners  of  other  countries,  they  remain  buried  in  a  state  of 
stupor  and  intoxication.  The  other  castes  which  approach  them 
in  colour  and  character  make  better  artizans  ana  agricultural 
labourers :  the  prevailing  tone  of  all  is  mildness  :  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  they  may  be  said  to  be  polite,  and 
on  the  whole,  the  labouring  class  in  few  other  countries  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition.  Among  the 
Mestizoes  in  the  provinces,  reading  and  writing  are  far  more 
common  than  might  be  supposed  ;  by  a  decree  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, every  citizen  who  cannot  read  and  write  after  the  year 
1840  will  lose  his  privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  deputies. 
The  grand  obstacle  to  improvement,  however,  will  be  found  in 
constitutional  indolence,  and  the  ready  means  of  gaining  a 
subsistence  sufficient  to  content  the  few  wants  of  nature.  A 
small  piece  of  ground,  surrounding  the  light  cottage  of  the 

feasant,  will  abundantly  supply  his  family  with  iruit,  rice, 
anana,  and  pine-apples.  These,  with  a  few  Trijoles  (beans), 
and  a  little  chile  (or  capsicum,  which  is  extensively  used  all  over 
Mexico)  completes  his  diet;  the  Mexicans  rarely  eat  animal  foodj 
and  their  poultry  supplies  them  abundantly  with  eggs,  which, 
disposed  of  at  the  nearest  market  town,  procure  the  scanty 
clothing  which  decency  and  the  climate  may  require. 

Of  the  Creoles  themselves,  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  harshly : 
Mr.  Beaufoy'6  book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  satire  upon 
their  habits,  manners,  and  acquirements.  He  ridicules  the 
lofty  language  in  which  they  speak  of  their  country  and  its 
importance,  he  denounces  their  corruption,  their  venality,  and 
their  pretended  patriotism;  he  scoffs  at  their  notions  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  censures  all  those  practices  which  education  and 
time  and  national  peculiarities  had  not  rendered  him  familiar 
with  at  home.  We  must  look  to  other  sources  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  their  character,  and  if  it  should  not  appear  an 
example  to  admire  in  all  points,  we  must  remember  to  what 
country  they  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship ;  we  must  recal 
to  mind  the  system  under  which  they  have  long  been  oppressed ; 
a  system  which  had  been  devised  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
man  to  suppress  every  species  of  intellectual  expansion.  Of  its 
character,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts ; 
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The  only  studies  permitted  in  the  South  American  colonies 
were  scholastic  divinity  and  mathematics ;  history,  and  all 
political  writings,  were  vigilantly  excluded.  In  Bogota,  the 
study  of  chemistry  was  expressly  forbidden,  and  in  New  Spain> 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Botanical  Professor,  Mutis,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  published.  In  1807,  a  Mexican,  called  Don  Jose 
Roxas,  was  denounced  by  his  own  mother  for  having  in  his 
possession  a  volume  of  Rousseau,  and  for  several  years  confined 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  Permission  for  a  Creole  to 
visit  the  peninsula  was  granted  with  difficulty,  and  the  time  of 
absence  strictly  limited.  When  some  petition  was  preferred, 
that  the  means  of  education  might  be  extended,  the  answer  was, 
that  "  learning  did  not  become  colonies."  The  prohibition  of 
all  foreign  manufactures,  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  com* 
mercial  interchange,  led  to  an  extensive  system  of  contraband 
trade,  and  to  the  practice  of  every  scheme  of  evasion,  which 
would,  of  necessity,  have  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  morals 
of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  so  confused,  and  the  adminis* 
trators  of  them,  the  old  Spaniards,  who  visited  the  colonies  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  so  corrupt,  that  we  must  not 
be  surpnsed  to  find  the  sense  of  justice  but  slightly  developed, 
and  money,  which  could  purchase  right,  privilege,  honour, 
and  distinction,  estimated  as  the  first  of  earthly  blessings.  It  is 
more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  when  we  find  a  people 
who  have  been  thus  kept  in  the  dark,  sustaining  twelve  years 
of  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  political  independence ;  and  who, 
having  brought  the  contest  to  a  successful  close,  are  become 
generally  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  That  their  attachment  to  any  particular  system 
of  government  is  great,  in  their  state  of  ignorance  of  the  merits 
of  each,  is  not  to  be  supposed  :  there  have  been  many  moments 
when  they  would  as  readily  have  received  a  king  from  France 
or  Spain,  or  an  emperor  from  their  own  army,  as  create  a 
government  for  whose  actions  they  had  the  security  of  popular 
election  :  but  every  account  agrees  that  every  day  brings  to  the 
people  a  livelier  sense  of  the  value  of  the  popular  form  of  their 
government  The  activity  and  zeal  with  which  the  subordinate 
governments  of  each  state  have  entered  upon  their  duties,  the 
efficiency,  and  their  correct  understanding  of  their  right  interests, 
have  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

The  model  upon  which  the  constitution  of  Mexico  is  formed, 
is  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  presidencies  of  the 
state  governments  find  employment  and  recompense  for  nume- 
rous individuals  who  have  acquired  distinction  and  honour  in 
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the  cooree  of  the  civil  contest,  which  might  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  the  central  congress  in  the  capitol.  Tlie  interests  of 
the  various  states  are  widely  different,  and  the  immense  distance 
which  many  of  them  lie  from  each  other  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  a  municipal  assembly  is  more  likely  to  understand  the  nature 
of  their  wants  than  the  general  congress.  We  pretend,  however, 
only  to  consider  this  question  in  rererence  to  the  character  of  the 
Creole  population :  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  judgment 
which  has  led  them  to  choose  free  institutions,  and  to  conduct 
them  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  discretion,  ought  to  raise  the 
population  of  Mexico  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  government,  new  in  all  its  ramifications, 
would  instantly  take  root ;  or  that  measures  of  state  affecting 
such  varieties  of  interest  would  be  instantly  carried  without  ex- 
citing partial  discontent  and  some  actual  disturbance.  The  blood- 
less character  which  distinguishes  these  disputes,  confirms  our 
opinion  of  the  mildness  and  natural  amiability  of  the  Creole 
temper.  Executions  have  been  remarkably  innrequent,  and  in 
cases  too,  where  the  punishment  of  death  seemed  to  be  de- 
manded for  an  example.  Iturbide,  it  is  true,  was  disposed  of 
in  a  summary  manner ;  only  Justifiable  by  the  reflection,  that 
his  continued  existence  must  nave  renewed  all  the  hoiTors  of  a 
civil  war.  But  resolution  and  decision  even  in  this  case  were 
mingled  with  clemency,  for  both  his  widow  and  his  sister  at 
present  enjoy  considerable  pensions  from  the  revenues  of  the 
state.  One  fertile  source  of  feud  is  at  length  happily  anni- 
hilated by  the  vote  of  congress,  which  expels  from  the  country 
every  born  Spaniard ;  and,  though  the  measure  has  not  been 
effected  without  driving  the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  severe 
commotion  and  though  it  must  be  also  attended  with  partial 
injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  has  for  the 
moment  wholly  disarranged  the  financial  affairs  of  the  republic,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  step  dictated  by  a  sound  discretion.  As  long 
as  a  wealthy  body  of  men  remained  in  the  country,  whose  habits, 
prejudices,  and  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  every  measure 
promotive  of  the  public  good,  and  who  offered  themselves  as  a 
rallying  point  not  only  to  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  every  faction 
of  the  discontented  and  disaffected  that  happened  to  be  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  state,  neither  tranquillity,  nor  even 
secunty,  could  be  ensured.  It  is  true,  that  many  good  citizens 
and  virtuous  men,  lent  a  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  measure ; 
and  that  the  Vice-president  Bravo,  an  individual  of  high  cha- 
racter, who  has  long  deserved  well  of  his  countrymen,  headed  a 
party  against  it,  who  proceeded  with  a  violence  which  has  justly 
Drought  punishment  and  disgrace  on  all  who  were  concerned  in 
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it*  It  is  not  always  the  best  men  who  in  crises  of  great  moment 
pursue  those  steps  whifch  lead  to  the  achievement  of  a  national 
triumph.  It  is  probable,  that  the  short-sighted  views  of  Bravo 
and  his  friends  were  formed  under  the  mfluence  of  motives 
of  benevolence,  and  sympathy  towards  individuals  whose  fault  it 
certainly  was  not  that  they  were  born  in  Andalusia  or  Castile, 
and  could  not  lay  aside  the  habits  and  the  opinions  of  a  whole  life. 
The  events  of  the  Revolution  had  already  induced  the  bulk  of 
the  old  Spaniards  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  Mexico,  and  this 
vote  will  necessarily  drive  away  the  rest :  meanwhile  the  aid  of  this 
country  by  way  of  loan,  and  the  transmission  of  capital  by  the 
British  mining-companies  in  the  first  instance,  have  restored  in 
a  great  measure  the  drooping  resources  of  trade  and  commerce* 
Under  the  present  difficulties,  after  the  first  shock  has  been 
recovered,  the  internal  energies  of  the  nation  will  speedily  replace 
its  affairs  in  the  same  prosperous  course  which  all  accounts  agree 
in  stating  it  was  pursuing.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Mexico 
present  many  embarrassments  :  not  only  have  the  old  Spanish 
dignitaries  been  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  vacancies  that  have 
occurred  have  not  been  filled  up.  Six  years  have  passed  and 
his  holiness  has  not  yet  given  his  consent.  The  church,  wearied 
by  the  delay,  is  now  itself  requiring  the  government  to  assume 
the  privilege  which  the  Pope  will  not  grant.  Had  the  civil  au- 
thonties  at  once  assumed  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  vacan- 
cies, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prejudices  of  a  superstitious 
people  might  have  been  dangerously  disturbed ;  whereas,  at 
present,  the  government  is  now  called  upon  to  set  the  stamp 
of  law  upon  the  general  wish  of  the  nation. 

The  late  contest  has  given  the  decided  preponderance  to  the 
popular  party.  In  November  of  this  year,  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sident takes  place,  and  it  is  expected  that  general  Guerrero  will 
replace  general  Victoria.  The  last  is  a  man  of  a  moderate  and 
equitable  disposition,  who  has  always  opposed  himself  both  to 
the  usurpation  of  individuals  and  the  violence  of  faction. 
General  Guerrero  is  cast  in  a  more  vigorous  mould :  he  is  one 
of  those  characters  whom  the  warmth  of  a  revolution  elicits 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  he  was,  it  is  said,  a  muleteer. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  various  epochs  of  the 
contest,  he  and  Victoria  were  respectively  the  sole  hopes  of 
Mexico  :  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  each  of  them  is  a 
romance.  None,  however,. of  the  insurgent  chiefs  were  pursued 
with  such  inveteracy  as  Guadelupe  Victoria ;  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  maintain  himself  in  the  field,  he  determined  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  rather  than  accept  the 

ifidultOf  on  tl^e  foitb  pf  which  so  mauy  of  the  insurgents  yielded 
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up  their  anns.    A  thousand  men  were  let  loose  into  the  un^ 
penetrated  fostnessea  of  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz  to  hunt  him 
down  ;  for  six  months  he  was  followed^  like  a  wild  beast  by  his 
pursuers,  in  vain  ;  for  thirty  months  he  never  tasted  breads  nor 
saw  a  human  being,  nor  thought,  at  times,  ever  to  see  one  again. 
In  summer  he  fared  upon  the  fruits  which  abound  in  this  dis-* 
trict ;  in  winter  he  was  reduced  to  gnaw  the  bones  of  horses^  or 
other  animals  he  found  dead  in  the  woods.     By  degrees  he 
accustomed  himself  to  such  abstinence,  that  he  could  remain  unfed 
for  four  and  even  five  days  without  experiencing  any  serious  in- 
convenience :  his  clothes  were  reduced  to  a  single  wrapper  of 
cotton,  which  he  found  one  day  when  in  an  extremity  of  hunger 
he  had  approached  nearer  than  usual  an  Indian  hut.     This  he 
esteemed  an  inestimable  treasure,  When>  at  length,  he  disclosed 
himself  to  a  faithful  Indian  who  was  in  search  of  him^  the  man 
terrified  at  seeing  a  phantom,  covered  with  hair^  emaciated^  and 
clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper,  advancing  upon  him 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  from  amongst  the  bushes^  took  to 
flight ;  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  himself  repeatedly  called  by 
his  name  that  he  recovered  his  composure  sufficiently  to  recognize 
his  old  general.     Iturbide  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  besiese 
Mexico,  and  received  him  with  apparent  cordiality ;  but  Victoria 
had  fought  for  a  liberal  form  of  government,  and  not  merely  for  a 
change  of  masters  :  unable  to  gain  him  over,  Iturbide  drove  him 
once  more  into  the  woods  during  his  short-lived  reign,  from 
whence  he  only  returned  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
against  the  too-ambitious  emperor  [  Vide  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p. 
226.234.  ]The  presidency  of  Victoriahasbeenmarked  by  agradual 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  state ;    its  affairs  have 
been  conducted  with  moderation  and  discretion,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  clashinginterestsof  different  parties,  whether  between 
Mexico  and  foreigners,  or  between  different  bodies  of  the  na- 
tion itself,  matters  have  been  conducted  with  a  strict  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  value  of  temperance  and  moderation.  The  congress 
must  share  with  him  the  praise  of  having  maintained  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  church 
patronage,  against  the  interference  of  the  Pope  through  the 
agency  of  the   mother  country,  and  the  still  more  agitating 
questions  respecting  the  claims  of  the  church   on  the  property 
of  landholders  which  had  been  mortgaged  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  though  Mexico  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  priests  for  its 
revolution,   they   are   the   last   to  benefit  by   it  in  any  form. 
The  practice  of  Spain,  to  exclude  from  all  stations  of  dignity  in 
the  church  the  native  priest,  fostered  feelings  of  hatred  against 
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the  mother  country,  which  none  bat  the  most  besotted  c^ 
governments  would  have  permitted  to  be  excited  in  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  state.  The  consequence  is  evident  in  the 
history  of  its  revolution  :  the  first  rebel  chief,  who  led  thousands 
upon  thousands  to  the  field,  who  simply  followed  because  their 
leader  was  a  priest,  was  Hidalgo.  The  second  chief  was  Mata- 
moros,  a  priest :  the  third  and  the  ablest,  Morelos,  another 
priest.  Now,  the  separation  from  Spain  bad  broken  the  link  by 
which  Mexico  was  connected  with  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  re-establish  the  intercourse,  while  the  inde* 
pendent  existence  of  New  Spain  was  not  admitted  by  any 
European  power,  and  was  loudly  denied  by  the  mother  country. 
In  the  hope  that  a  concordat  would  give  the  government  a  ri^ht 
of  patronage  which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  Spain^ 
the  primate  has  retreated  to  Spain.  Of  the  three  bishops  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  sees  two  are  in  their  dotage.  The  general 
state  of  the  church  estabhshment  is  similarly  reduced,  while  a 
numerous  body  of  curas  are  performing  arduous  duties  for  scanty 
pay,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  many  of  them,  too,  having  ac« 
cepted  small  benefices  in  unhealthy  stations  with  >  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  the  accustomed  preferment 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  social  character  of  the  Mexi- 
cans :  if  we  were  to  believe  Mr.  Beaufoy,  it  is  as  low  as  their 
political  oualifications.  We  prefer,  however,  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ward,  who  states  that  they  have  no  social  character  at  all. 
We  do  not  find  that  foreigners  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  ill-treatment:  on  the  contrary,  where  intercourse  has 
taken  place,  they  have  reason  to  b^  grateful:  the  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  Mexican  are  not  of  a  social 
description.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  not  well-informed,  though 
the  exceptions  are  numerous :  he  has  not  been  trained  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  interchange  either  •  of  ideas  or  good  offices :  his 
enjoyments  are  principal^  sensual :  his  cigars,  his  hammock, 
his  azotea,  in  short,  his  repose.  When  an  occasion  occurs  when 
he  deems  it  his  duty  to  celebrate  an  entertainment,  his  notions 
are  on  the  grandest  scale ;  he  exhausts  his  treasures  in  splen- 
dor, and  spares  no  effort  to  add  to  the  magnificence  and 
costliness  of  his  f^te.  He  finds  in  this  not  a  social  pleasure. 
It  is  the  pride  of  Spain  grafted  on  the  gorgeous  tastes  of  the 
descendants  of  Montezuma.  Women  are.  of  small  account  in 
Mexico ;  they  neither  visit  nor  give  parties ;  a  morning  call 
would  be  held  as  a  piece  of  espionage  on  each  other's  menage. 
Mr.  Beaufoy  would  have  us  believe,  that  because  they  almost 
universally  smoke  cigars,  that  there  is  no  crime  of  which  they 
m-e  not  capable;    The  love  of  gambling  besets  aU  tanks  in 
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Mexico :  it  is  indulged  ia  all  ways,  and  not  least  in  the  noble 
amusement  of  cock-fighting :  cocks  are  trained  for  conquest  all 
over  the  republic,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  fSte  or  festival,  the  crow- 
ing of  these  animals  is  such  as  to  banish  all  hope  of  sleep  in 
their  neighbourhood.  In  the  festivals,  which  are  more  or  less 
frequent  all  over  the  country,  dancing  is  a  favorite  amusement, 
and  while  the  ladies  of  the  upper  ranks  perform  in  booths  on 
the  turf  below,  the  mobiUty  is  admitted  into  galleries  aboye,  and 
like  our  gods  in  the  theatres,  express  most  audibly  their  appro- 
bation of  any  female  whose  movements  happen  to  please  them. 
At  these  ffites,  one  of  which,  of  great  celebrity,  is  held  at  San 
Agustin,  near  the  metropolis,  gaming  is  a  constant  resource. 
At  all  the  respectable  tables  nothing  but  gold  is  seen,  and  no 
smaller  stake  than  a  doubloon  (an  onza,  about  3/.  4s.)  is  allowed. 
Fifty  or  sixty  of  these  (about  200/.)  are  an  ordinary  stake  upon 
the  turn  of  a  card,  but  as  many  as  six  hundred  ana  twenty  have 
been  seen  to  be  risked  and  won.  A  monte  table  is  to  be  found 
in  every  house  at  San  Agustin.  There  are  silver  ones  for  the 
lower  classes.  At  Catorce,  when  the  mine  was  in  bonanza, 
a  miner  has  been  known  to  lose  two  thousand  dollars  on  sw 
single  stake.  In  lieu  of  more  intellectual  social  amusements, 
in  all  countries  inhabited  by  people  of  Spanish  descent,  the 
Alameda  is  a  relief  from  ennui.  On  a  Sunday,  or  Dia  de  Fiesta, 
the  avenues  to  the  Alameda  of  Mexico  are  crowded  with 
enormous  coaches  without  springs,  highly  varnished,  and 
bedizened  with  extraordinary  paintings  in  lieu  of  arms  :  in 
these,  perhaps,  are  seated  two  or  more  ladies,  dressed  in  full 
evening  costume,  and  whiling  away  the  time  with  a  cigar, 
en  attendant  the  approach  of  some*or  the  numerous  gentlemen 
walking  or  riding  near.  Not  less  remarkable  are  the  eques- 
trians, according  to  the  portrait  of  a  Mexican  gentleman  on 
horseback,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ward. 

*  In  the  first  place,  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with 
a  coating  of  leather  (called  the  anquera),  sometimes  stamped  and 
gilt,  and  sometimes  curiously  wrought,  but  always  terminating  in  a 
fringe  or  border  of  little  tags  of  brass,  iron,  or  silver,  which  makes  a 
prodigious  jingling  at  every  step.  The  saddle,  which  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  anquera,  and  is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  rises  before 
into  an  inlaid  pummel,  to  which,  in  the  country,  the  lasso  is  attached  5 
while  the  plated  head-stall  of  the  bridle  is  connected  by  large  silver 
ornaments  with  the  powerful  Arabic  bit.  Fur  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  anquera,  and  this,  when  of  an  expensive  kind  (as  black  bear  skin, 
or  otter  skin),  and  embroidered,  as  it  generally  is,  with  broad  stripes 
of  gold  and  silver,  makes  the  value  of  the  whole  apparatus  amount  tor 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  (about  lOOL)  A  common  leather  saddle 
<^$t9  fronp  fifty  to  eighty  dollars,    f  he  rider,  wear^  a  M^xicaiv  ftat. 
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with  a  brim  six  inches  wide^  a  broad  edging  of  gold  or  silver  laeej 
and  a  very  low  crown  5  he  has  a  jacket  likewise  embroidered  in  gold 
or  trimmed  with  rich  fur^  and  a  pair  of  breeches  open  at  the  kneej 
and  terminating  in  two  points  considerably  below  it^  of  some  extra- 
ordinary colour  (pea-green  or  bleu  celeste),  and  thickly  studded  down 
the  sides  with  large  silver  buttons.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  is 
protected  by  a  pair  of  Guadalajara  stamped  leather  boots^  curiousl;^ 
wrapped  around  it  and  attached  to  the  knee  by  embroidered  garters  5 
these  descend  as  far  as  the  ankles^  where  they  are  met  by  shoes  of  a 
most  peculiar  shape^  with  a  sort  of  wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  sidey 
and  the  whole  is  terminated  by  spurs  (made  at  Lerma  or  Toluca)^  of 
so  preposterous  a  size  that  many  of  them  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half^ 
while  the  rowels  of  all  trail  upon  the  ground^  if  by  any  chance  the 
wearer  is  forced  to  dismount.  A  cloth  manga,  or  riding  cloak^  is 
often  thrown  over  the  front  of  the  saddle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
play the  circular  piece  of  green  or  blue  velvet  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  head  is  passed  when  the  manga  is  worn,  and  which  is 
generally  very  beautifully  embroidered.  The  cost  of  the  whole  dress^ 
when  the  saddle  is  of  fur,  with  armas  de  agua  of  the  same  materials, 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of 
expense  to  which  a  person  chooses  to  go  in  the  embroidery.  A  very 
handsome  saddle  may  be  bought  for  three  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
known  two  hundred  dollars  given  for  a  pair  of  Guadalajara  boots 
worked  with  silver,  but  eighty  may  be  taken  as  a  very  liberal  price. 
A  jacket,  not  at  all  particularly  fine,  would  cost  as  much  more.  The 
hat  is  worth  twenty  dollars  5  the  breeches,  if  at  all  rich,  fifty  or  sixty  j 
the  spurs,  with  embroidered  stirrup  leather,  twenty  5  the  plated 
bridle,  thirty-two  5  while  a  manga,  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  is  not 
at  all  to  be  procured  under  a  hundred  dollars,  and  if  at  all  remarkable, 
not  to  be  purchased  for  less  than  three  hundred.  The  horse  usually 
mounted  on  these  occasions  must  be  a  brazeador  (so  called  from  its 
doubling  its  brazos  or  fore  legs  at  every  step,  and  throwing  the  whole 
weight  on  its  hind  quarters),  fat,  sleek,  and  slow,  but  with  remark- 
ably high  action  before,  which  it  is  thought  tends  to  show  off  both 
the  animal  and  the  rider  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  tout  ensemble 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  public  walks  of  Mexico  will  lose 
much  in  point  of  effect,  when  the  riding  dress  of  England  or  France 
is  substituted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  '^  for  a  national  costume  so 
very  peculiar.'* ' 

Such  is  a  Mexican  gentleman  on  horse-back  in  the  capital. 
It  is,  however,  in  his  hacienda  in  the  country  that  he  is  to  be 
seen  to  advantage,  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  domains  that  sur- 
round a  Mexican  manor-house,  where,  supplied  by  nature  with 
a  perpetual  abundance,  and  often  in  the  enjoyment  of  immense 
wealth,  his  hospitable  and  social  feelings  have  room  to  expand  : 
even  the  fastidious  Mr.  Beaufoy  looks  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  reception,  he  met  with  in  the  country  abodes  of  the 
JVIexicaiti  proprietor,  and  permits  l^im^lf  to  report  a  favourably 
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character  of  their  inmates.  The  estates  attaclied  to  these  latLiv^ 
sions  are  Usually  immensely  larp^e ;  thirty  or  fifty  miles  ill 
circumference  bemg  no  unconmion  extent^  and  the  buildings 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  are  generally  numerous  and 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  dwelling  apartments  of  an  ordinary 
hacienda  are  built  round  a  court,  with  a  corridor,  which  has  a 
well  in  the  centre,  and  is  adorned  with  orange  trees  or  flowers; 
Mr,  Ward  mentions  Chapingo  as  one  of  the  finest  specimenf 
of  a  Mexican  count's  house  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mrs» 
Ward's  tasteful  drawing,  it  is  a  magnificent  palace.  It  was 
purchased  from  the  Jesuits  by  the  ancestor  of  toe  present 
marchioness  of  Vibanco  out  of  the  proceeds  of  min^  of  Bar^ 
ranco  at  Bolanos.  The  produce  of  tne  estate  conntected  with 
it,  seldom  falls  short  of  12,000/.  per  annum.  Tile  value,  how*^ 
ever,  of  all  Mexican  estates  depends  upon  the  proximity  of  a 
market,  and  Chapingo  lies  near  the  capital.  The  estate  called 
the  Mesquiti  is  one  of  the  fourteen  naciendas  of  which  the 
conde  de  Perez  Gralvea  is  proprietor.  Three  are  in  the  neigh* 
foourhood  of  Mesquiti,  not  mv  from  the  mines  of  Catoice» 
These  four  contain  two  hundred  sitios,  upon  which  there  fot 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  goats  and  sheep.  The 
matanza,  or  slaughtering  of  1826  consisted  of  twenty^ne 
thousand  fat  goats,  killed  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  ereiy 
twenty-four  hours  :  the  tallow  made  from  the  fat  was  sent  to 
Mexico :  the  skins  to  Guadalajara,  where  they  sold,  on  an 
average,  for  six  reals  (about  3«.)  each.  A  tienda  or  shop  is 
attached  to  this  as  to  most  other  haciendas.  The  w^its  of 
a  thinly-peopled  district,  and  the  scarcity  of  circulating  medium^ 
make  it  desirable  for  a  proprietor  to  pay  his  labourers  in  goods : 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  this,  and  it  may  be  reoutrked  idl  over 
Mexico,  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  distinction  whick 
we  make  between  the  respectability  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  The  principal  '*  dependientes*'  upon  an  hacienda  receive 
a  very  small  salary,  in  lieu  of  which  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
a  certain  quantity  of  live  stock  upon  the  land.  Many  of  the 
JRancheros.  of .  the  conde  de  Jaral  on  the  hacienda  of  Sierra 
Hermosa,  adjoining  the  estates  just  mentioned,  who  have  only 
four  or  five  dollars  a  month  in  money,  possess  as  many  as 
eighty  thousand  goats,  with  an  "  atajo  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
horses.  When  these  haciendas  lie  in  the  route  of  travellera 
they  seldom  hesitate  to  claim  their  hospitality,  and  it  is  rare 
that  they  fail  to  find  a  cordial  reception.  The  prc^mdioes 
against  foreigners,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  do  not  appear 
by  the  reports  either  of  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Bea«foy  to  nave 
reached  the  upper  classes.    At  one  time  tlie  influx  of  iKve^UoiA 
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mineni  had  excited  ihe  angry  passions  of  many  of  the  lowest 
class  of  ihe  population  :  a  temper  which  however  quickly  suh- 
aided  in  spite  of  the  gross  and  intemperate  conduct  of  tbf 
Cornish  miners  and  other  artizans.  At  the  close  of  1826^ 
Zaoatecas  was  the  only  place  where  a  bad  feeling  towards 
focei^nefB  still  eiist^ :  and  here»  and  here  alone^  Mr«  Ward 
met  widi  an  insolent  mob,  which  was,  however^  strictly  confioied 
to  the  woriiing  classes  of  the  city  itself. 

It  would  be  very  strange^  i^  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the 
present  state  of  Mexico,  we  were  to  omit  the  feature  which  has 
rendeved  its  name  celebrated  oyer  the  globe^  which  has  been  tb^ 
ruling  influence  of  its  fate,  and  whidi  now  renders  it  a  point  of 
universal  attraction  in  this  country  :  we  mean  its  silver  mines  \ 
the  nore  €spectfdlj,  since  Mr.  Wsid  has  supplied  such  copious 
materials  for  judgmgof  their  present  state  and  future  prospects ; 
the  subject  is,  however,  of  so  extensive  a  nature^  tkat  we  can 
only,  at  the  close  of  so  misoeilaneoifts  a  paper  as  the  preseol^ 
gknce  at  a  few  particulars  of  importance,  and  for  a  luminous 
report  d^  every  thing  connected  with  tbeoi»  refer  to  Mr.  Waid's 
publication.. 

In  the  <spinioa  of  Mr.  Ward*  who  was  officially  employed 
to  investigate  the  condition  and  expectaticms  of  the  difiereni 
mining-HXxnpanies,  ihe  works  that  are  now  in  piogress  with  tbs 
aid  of  British  capital,  are  all  likdy  to  turn  out  greatly  to  tha 
advantage  of  the  adventurers  :  mining  on  a  small  scale  is  every 
where  a  species  q£  gamblii^ :  on  a  very  large  scale,  it  may,  by 
a  calculation  of  fianuer  returns,  and  by  the  judicious  appUeation 
of  labour  and  skiU,  be  neaily  reduced  to  a  certainty.  Where 
many  mines  extending  ovar  a  weU<-knowa  district  are  habiUtated 
by  the  same  party,  though  some  may  fail,  others  are  sure  to 
succeed.  Aftar  tbe  strictest  inquiry,  it  moreover  appears^  that 
the  great,  extensive,  and  most  arduous  undertakings,  now  in 
progress,  on  behalf  of  the  Bhtidi  adrentw«n3,  have  been 
conducted  with  aeal,  honesty,  and  ability :  that  the  individuals 
who  are  now  supeiintendia^  them  ave  qualified  to  perform  tbe 
task,  and  lutve  displayed  m  many  instances,  an  enei^  and 
ingemiity  in  overcoming  ^  difficulties  jn  the  way  that,  m  the 
field  or  on  some  moire  comipicuotts  stage  of  operation,  would 
have  covered  them  with  honour.  Losses  to  a  great  amount^  and 
blunders  e^giously  absurd,  were  committed  in  tbe  Aost  in- 
stance by  the  hasty  directors  in  England  during  the  specu* 
kting  feyer;  the  mistakes  have  been  repaiied,  but  the  losses 
rem^n :  in  part  they  never  wiU  be  repaired  ;  success  will  quickly 
wipe  away  even  the  rememberance  of  many  of  than.  GeneiaUy 
fif)efikiag,  to  lestoce  Urn  dilapidatiaQB,  which  hwve  ocmiied 
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during  the  reYolution  has  been  hitherto  the  ohject  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  different  companies  :  in  several  instances  they  are 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  ;  in  some,  the  mines  are  partly  paying 
their  expenses  ;  in  the  course  of  the  year  1829,  the  adventurers 
will  probably  be  unwilling  to  trans^r  the  interest  they  at  pre- 
sent hold  in  the  different  Mexican  associations.    Without  rec- 
koning any  of  those  associations  which  started  up  during  the 
general  mania  for  mining  in  England,  and  threw  up  their 
engagements  as  soon  as  the  feeling  in  favour  of  their  under- 
taking subsided,  there  are  at  the  present  moment,  sevenr  great 
English  companies,  besides  one  German  and  two  American  in 
dinerentparts  of  the  Federation.    The  seven  English  companies 
are  the  Real  del  Monte  company,  the  Bolanos  company,  the 
Tlalpujahua  company,  Anglo-Mexican  company,  the  United 
Mexican  company,  and  the  Catorce  company.    About  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  have   been  laid   out  oy  these  companies 
all  together  in  Mexico ;  about  three  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  only  have  been  introduced   in  specie,    at    the 
commencement  of  1827.    The  average  annual  produce  of  the 
mines    of   Mexico    before   the    Revolution  was    twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  creation  of  which,  a  capital  of  thirty-four 
millions  of  dollars  was  employed  under  the  old  regime.    It 
will  quiet  people  in  this  country  who  entertain  very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  wealth  that  has  been  exported  from  this  country  to 
Mexico,  when  they  consider  that  this  is  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  now  invested  for  the  same  object  by  the  different  British 
companies.    Before  the  Revolution  ten  million  cwts.  of  silver 
ore  were  annually  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  Mexico :  one 
cwt.  of  ore  on  an  average  produces  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
silver :  so  that  Mexico  may  oe  said  every  year  to  have  presented 
the  world  with  twenty-five  millions  of  ounces  of  this  valuable 
metal. 

Erroneous  ideas  are  also  entertained  of  the  amount  of  the 
transfer  of  money  to  Mexico  by  this  country  in  the  shape  of  loan» 
It  will  be  well  to  correct  this  error,  and  put  to  shame  some  hardy 
speakers  in  high  places  who  have  used  most  unmeasured  lan-^ 
guage  on  this  subject.  If  there  be  any  delusion  in  these  trans- 
actions it  does  not  all  rest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — at 
least  as  regards  the  Mexican  government  whatever  may  have* 
taken  place  with  other  states  of  America.  The^r^^  loan  which 
was  concluded  with  the  house  of  Goldschmidt  in  1823  for  the 
sum  of  3,200,000/.  sterling,  produced  at  60  (at  which  price  it 
was  disposed  of,  though  brought  out  at  68)  1,600,000/.  or  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  firm  reserved  for  commission^ 
payment  of  interest;  8cc«  419^936/. ;  which  reduced  the  nett  pro« 
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duce  of  the  loan  to  1,180,064/.  So  that  Mexico  pledged  her 
credit  for  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  bearing  five  per  cent  interest, 
and  received  notrixmtV/ions  of  dollars.  The  second  loan,  which  was 
taken  by  the  house  of  Barclay,  in  1824,  was  for  the  same  amount 
as  the  nrst ;  viz.  3,200,000/.  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  six  per 
cent.  It  produced  2,776,000/.  from  which  was  deducted  for 
commission,  interest.  Sinking-fund,  expenses,  and  money  pre- 
viously advanced  1,405,502/. ;  so  that  this  second  loan  was  only 
to  proauce  short  of  seven  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  house  of 
Barclay  not  having  made  good  about  300,000/.  sterling  the  nett 
produce  to  Mexico  was  little  more  than^ve  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars — for  which  again  the  Federation  is  responsible  to  the 
amount  o(  sixteen  dollars  at  six  per  cent. 

The  interest  on  Ooldschmidt^s  loan  amounts  to  973,600  dollars 
annually:  .that  on  Barclay'^s  loan,  to  1,136,000  dollars:  the 
revenue,  however,  for  1828  is  estimated  at  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  this  sum,  Mr.  Ward  states,  he  is  certain  the 
country  can  only  be  prevented  from  producing  by  gross  mis- 
management. According  to  the  estimates  oi  the  financial 
minister,  a  surplus  revenue  was  to  be  expected  for  1827 ;  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived  in  his  hopes 
of  receipt,  or  the  expenditure  has  been  taken  at  too  low  an 
amount,  for  if  the  revenue  of  Mexico  had  only  equalled  its 
disbursements,  it  is  very  certain  that  its  government  never 
would  have  permitted  the  national  credit  to  fall  into  the  disgrace 
which  it  has  lately  incurred  by  not  meeting  its  engagements 
in  this  country.  To  restore  the  full  energies  of  the  country 
must,  however,  be  a  work  of  some  time,  and  numerous  un- 
expected obstacles  are  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  govern- 
ment, new  in  its  form,  and  whose  authority  is  still  unsanctified 
by  time.  The  Mexicans  are  not  discontented  or  unsettled,  but 
they  are  indolent  and  indifferent :  it  requires  the  aid  of  habit  to 
back  the  intentions  of  the  legislator  and  the  minister.  The 
States  are  pleased  with  their  independent  powers,  and  glad  to 
exercise  their  privileges,  they  may  not  yet  have  learned  implicit 
compliance  with  the  legal  demands  of  the  superior  congress. 
In  several  instances,  they  are  considerably  in  arrear  with  their 
contingent.  The  late  disturbances  have  doubtless  checked  the 
retrenchments  that  were  to  have  been  made  in  the  expenditure, 
on  account  of  the  army,  and  have,  in  other  points,  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  government.  Under  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  Mexican  authorities  are  fully  able  and  extremely  anxious 
to  maintain  their  credit  in  the  world.  And  they  will,  we 
have  little  doubt,  if  political  affairs  go  on  smoothly, 
Quickly  redeem  the  pledges  they  have  given*    That  the  peac^ 
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of  Mexico  will  remain  settled,  and  the  preaent  eovemment 
continue  to  exercise  its  fimctiana  without  any  farther  oommo^ 
tion,  there  is  erery  reason  to  beUere.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  wearied  of  disturbance ;  the  prevailing  spirit  is  a  desire 
for  repose  and  leisure^  in  which  the  people  may  bend  ihm 
efforts  towards  repairing  their  ruined  fortunes  and  turn  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  advantages  which  an  open  interooune  with 
th6  rest  of  the  world  now  offers  to  them.  But  it  is  upon  tht 
mines  that  the  future  importance  of  Mexico  to  Europe  depends ; 
unless  they  are  productive,  she  can  neither  restore  her  agri- 
culture nor  afford  to  consume  the  importations  of  other  coun- 
tries. A  temporary  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  loans  and 
by  the  capital  invested  in  the  mines ;  but  such  are  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  her  condition  that  it  is  her  mineral  treasures  alone 
which  can  enable  her  to  cultivate  her  great  natural  resourcea- 
with  effect. 
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